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PREFACE. 


|HE  Wakefield  Congress,  being  the  twenty-sixth 
meeting,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  these 
gatherings.  It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  and 
rejoicing  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress,  which  are 
recorded  in  this  volume,  show  that  there  is  no  diminution  in 
the  interest  with  which  the  various  subjects  affecting  the 
Church  are  discussed ;  and  that  there  is  keen  local  interest 
shown  in  the  great  annual  gathering  of  Churchmen,  is  testified 
by  the  welcome  accorded  this  year  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wakefield. 

Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  this  Report  has  been 
published,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  inaccuracies  may  have 
crept  in  ;  but  great  care  has  been  exercised  to  produce  a 
complete  and  accurate  report  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
Authors  have  not  returned  the  corrected  proof  of  their  MSS. 
in  time,  and  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  little  vagueness 
of  expression. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  herewith  tendered  to  the 
Readers  of  Papers  for  the  use  of  their  MSS.,  and  to  both 
Readers  and  Speakers  for  the  kind  help  they  have  rendered 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Report. 
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vi  Preface. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Wakefield  Church  Congress  need  no 
further  comment  in  this  place.  The  whole  account,  including 
the  warm  **  welcome "  of  the  Congress  to  Wakefield,  and  a 
resiimh  of  the  very  interesting  and  somewhat  novel  after-part, 
is  contained  in  the  following  pages. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession,  the  work  of  printing  and 
publishing  the  Official  Report  of  the  Church  Congress  has 
fallen  into  the  same  hands.  Messrs.  Bemrose  and  Sons, 
Publishers,  have  done  their  part  with  the  same  painstaking 
care  and  expedition  as  in  former  years,  and  I  have  been  most 
ably  seconded  in  the  editorial  work  by  Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke, 
Official  Reporter  to  the  Congress. 

May  God's  blessing  go  with  the  book,  and  abide  with  its 
authors. 

C  DUNKLEY. 

St.  Marys    Vicarage, 

Wolverhampton  y 

November  25///,   1886. 
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TOWN    HALL, 
Tuesday  Morning,  October  5th,  1886. 


Welcoming  of  the  Congress  by  the  Mayor  and 

Corporation  of  Wakefield. 

A  large  number  of  members  of  the  Church  Congress  and  others,  includiDg  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  President,  and  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall,  shortly  after  Ten  o'clock. 

Mr.  Alderman  Reynolds,  the  Worshipful  Mayor  of 

Wakefield. 

My  Lord  President,  my  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen— As  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  this  Borough,  we  desire  to  express  the  great  pleasure  we  have  in  receiving 
your  Lordships,  and  gentlemen,  as  representatives  of  the  Church,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  assembly  in  this  Municipal  Hall  in  order  to  enter  on  the  proceedings  of  your 
annual  Congress.  In  offering  you  a  cordial  greeting,  and  in  bidding  you  a  hearty 
welcome,  we  desire  also  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  by  the  selection  of  this  town  as  the  home  of  the  Congress  for  this  year,  and 
to  record  the  gratification  which,  we  believe,  prevails  consequent  on  there  being  in 
our  midst  an  event  so  full  of  interest  and  so  likely  to  be  productive  of  good  for 
the  town,  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  We  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  your  Congress  in  past  years,  and  on  the  promise  of  unabated 
interest  in  the  present  one.  We  beg  you  will  accept,  as  evidence  of  good  will  and 
sympathy,  the  hearty  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  conditions  necessary  to 
a  successful  meeting  not  only  of  those  identified  with  your  Church,  but  also 
many,  who,  while  not  in  perfect  accord  with  you  on  minor  matters,  are  one  with 
you  in  all  your  eflforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  in  a  glad  and  thank- 
ful recognition  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  approaching  Congress,  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  in  the  proportion  that  there  is  a  willingness  to  recognise  the  sur- 
passing value  and  excellence  of  those  interests  which  are  moral  and  spiritual  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  material  and  temporal.  We  extend  to  you  the  hand 
of  welcome,  ardently  hoping  that  your  present  Congress  will  be  eminently 
successful  and  happy — happy  by  the  absence  of  every  discordant  element ;  happy  by 
the  presence  of  every  influence  calculated  to  lead  to  good  and  wise  conclusions  on 
all  the  matters  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  .—Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
discussions  in  our  Conference,  the  Congress  is  unanimous  in  its  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wakefield,  and  of  the  pains  which  have  been  taken 
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to  render  our  visit  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  The  hospitality  of  Yorkshire  has  always 
been  well  spoken  of,  and  Wakefield  has  shown  that  she  understands  what  such 
hospitality  means.  When  we  considered  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  the  town  of 
Wcdcefield,  we  had  begun  to  be  a  little  afraid  lest  your  hospitality  should  outreach  its 
own  possibilities.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  story  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
who  having  had  the  picture  of  his  family  painted,  found  it  too  large  for  his 
house.  In  the  same  way  I  have  been  wondering  whether  the  good  people  of 
Wakefield  might  not  find  our  numbers  too  great  for  accommodation.  All 
things  are  possible,  however,  to  large  and  hospitable  hearts,  and  we  can  all  say 
that  we  are  well  and  comfortably  housed.  While  thanking  the  Mayor  for  his  kind 
welcome,  I  would  also  say  that  if  the  Church  of  England  can  do  anything  to  help 
forward  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  Wakefield  while  she  is  discussing  her  own 
afiairs,.  it  will  be  one  of  our  greatest  pleasures  to  do  so.  Whatever  else  comes  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  it  will  be  the  means,  at  least,  of  conferring  on 
Wakefield  the  dignity  of  a  city. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  then  went  in  pro- 
cessions to  attend  morning  service  at  the  Parish  Church,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  St. 
John's. 


THE     SERMON 


BY 


HIS   GRACE   THE  ARCHBISHOP    OF  YORK, 


PREACHED   IN 


THE     PARISH     CHURCH,     WAKEFIELD, 


On    Tuesday,    October    5th,    1886. 


*'  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered. 

"  And  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  be> 
<:ause  He  maketh  intercession  for  the  Saints  according  to  the  will  of  God." — Homans 
viii.  26  27. 

It  is  rather  to  the  whole  of  this  passage,  subh'me  yet  obscure, 
that  I  would  turn  your  attention,  than  to  these  later  verses  of  it. 
Through  the  7th  chapter  the  Apostle  has  described  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  a  condition  divided  and  distracted,  with  light  enough 
to  see  the  right,  but  with  a  will  too  weak  to  stand  firm  in  it 
Then  he  contrasts  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance  through  Christ 
from  the  condition  of  the  enslaved  will.  Freedom  and  peace 
had  come  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  quickening  of  the 
mortal  body  through  the  indwelling  Spirit  But  the  conquest, 
St  Paul  is  fain  to  admit,  is  not  yet  completed.  The  creation 
itself  waits  in  expectation  of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  groaning  meanwhile,  and  travailing  in  pain.  We 
ourselves,  who  have  received  the  Spirit,  groan  with  the  pain  of 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  redemption  in  us.  We  are  saved, 
indeed,  in  the  way  of  hope  (Rom.  viii.  24)  :  but  hope  is  not 
fulfilment  Much  lies  between  us  and  complete  fulfilment,  for 
which  we  wait  still  in  patience ;  persecution,  temptation,  the 
martyrdom  of  many,  the  falling  away  of  many.  The  Spirit 
helps  us  in  our  prayers,  for  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for, 
and  "  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered " — that  is, 
with  yearnings  within  our  souls  to  which  we  could  give  no 
adequate  expression,  stretches  forward  towards  the  complete 
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redemption,  towards  the  clearer  knowledge  of  Christ,  towards 
the  perfect  love  and  peace  which  He  has  purchased  for  us  by 
His  blood. 

Many  of  my  hearers  who  have  studied  in  the  original  tongue  this 
passage,  know  what  force  is  given  to  it  by  those  compound 
words  which  the  Greek  speech  easily  affords.  In  the  words 
"  helpeth  our  infirmities,"  one  word  expresses  the  taking  hold  of  a 
burden  which  lies  upon  another,  and  sharing  it  with  him.  In  the 
earlier  phrase,  **  earnest  expectations  of  the  creature,"  there  is  a 
word-picture  which,  once  realised,  cannot  be  forgotten.  Creation 
standing  with  head  erect,  in  attitude  of  waiting  for  some  herald  of 
deliverance  from  afar.  Christ  has  come.  After  eighteen  centuries, 
still  stands  in  the  same  attitude  of  expectation,  the  same  statue, 
with  the  same  description  which  one  Greek  word  is  enough  to 
express :  she  stands  in  expectation — with  head  erect — with  far- 
off  look^  waiting  for  the  rose-dawn  of  that  day  which  shall  make 
her  deliverance  complete.  Still  this  world  is  full  of  misery  : 
still  it  waits  for  deliverance.  Still  the  existence  of  evil  in  the 
world  is  the  great  perplexing  mystery.  Strife  and  struggle,  pain 
and  death,  are  inscribed  on  the  world's  foundation  stones.  They 
are  older  than  man.  Long  before  he  lived,  to  be  tempted  and  to 
fall,  we  find  their  history  in  the  stone-book  of  Nature.  He  who 
subjected  the  creation  to  vanity — to  a  progress  by  constant 
struggle  and  death  towards  a  higher  condition,  in  which  life  and 
then  man,  and  self-consciousness,  and  sin,  and  the  great  redemp- 
tion would  come  to  pass,  knew  His  own  purpose  in  so  doing. 
The  creation  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  to  constant  change ; 
but  He  who  so  made  it  knew  the  issue.  He  subjected  the  same 
in  hope ;  only  in  the  way  of  hope  can  we  yet  understand  the 
great  story  of  creation.  Observe  the  three  stages  of  progress 
according  to  St  Paul.  Until  the  time  of  redemption  the  whole 
creation  groaned  and  travailed.  The  growth  and  entombment 
of  animal  races,  the  geologic  changes,  some  gradual,  some 
paroxysmal,  the  appearance  of  man,  the  rise  and  ruin  of  em- 
pires, the  civilisations  that  bloomed  and  then  died  down  into 
desolation,  were  but  parts  of  its  torments.  There  came  secondly 
the  time  in  which  the  Apostle  writes,  when  the  way  of  holiness 
and  love  was  opened  out,  and  new  strength  to  obey  Grod,  and 
an  armour  of  God,  which  men  knew  by  proving  to  be  good 
against  the  weapons  of  the  devil,  had  come  to  the  children  of 
God.  And  now  the  Spirit  helps  the  redeemed  to  pray  for  com- 
plete deliverance  ;  for  they  still  know  not  fully  what  to  pray  for 
as  they  ought. 

It  was  not,  I  suppose,  given  to  the  Apostle  to  foresee  that  for 
eighteen  centuries  this  state  of  suspense  would  continue :  that, 
through  every  form  of  trial  against  foes  from  within  and  without, 
the  Church  would  have  to  struggle:  that  she  would  still  be  contem- 
plating, not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  glory  and  His  beauty, 
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but  rather  the  Lord  in  the  form  of  a  servant  still,  watching  His 
Church  in  its  persecuted  position,  then  in  its  usurpation  of 
worldly  power,  in  its  internal  divisions,  in  the  half-hearted  com- 
promising obedience  of  its  children,  in  the  almost  contemptuous 
criticism  of  His  j^lorious  Person  and  Life.  We  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  warfare — we  who  need  more  than  ever  the 
earnest  prayer  for  guidance  and  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to  guide 
us  in  prayer  and  to  share  our  burden — may  draw  some  instruc- 
tion from  this  great  passage  that  applies  to  present  needs.  Let 
us  regard  it,  first,  as  to  our  position  in  presence  of  the  State ; 
next,  as  to  our  answer  to  the  demand  of  creation  for  its  share  of 
the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then  as  to  the  alleged  dif- 
ference between  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  the  former.  May  the  same  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  us  to  help  our  infirmities  and  to  guide  our  aspirations. 

I.  The  position  of  our  Church  as  National  has  lately  assumed 
new  importance.  For  the  moment  this  question  has  given  place 
to  one  which  affects  the  integrity  of  the  Empire:  but  it  is  from 
no  decay  of  interest,  from  no  change  of  views  upon  this  subject, 
that  this  season  of  momentary  calm  is  granted  us.  The  two  views 
of  Church  and  State  still  exist,  and  intensely  occupy  the  minds  of 
the  community.  On  one  side,  it  is  urged  that  the  duty  of  the  State 
towards  all  religious  bodies  alike  is  that  she  should  give  no  pre- 
ference to  any,  nor  endow  any,  but  should  protect  them  all 
equally  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights,  as  she  would 
any  other  Guild  or  Corporation  whatever.  On  the  other,  the  re- 
cognition of  religion  by  the  State  is  held  desirable,  even  necessary, 
because  State  and  Church  have  a  common  interest  in  the  most 
important  elements  of  human  society.  Law  and  order  in  the 
State  correspond  to  religious  duty  and  self-denial,  as  inculcated 
by  the  Church.  There  is  no  true  morality  without  religion ;  and  if, 
as  is  no  doubt  true,  men  of  exemplary  lives  as  citizens  are  found 
sometimes  amongst  those  who  are  indifferent  to  religion,  they  do 
not  prove  that  religion  is  needless  for  morality,  because  the 
system  of  law  and  conduct  under  which  they  live  is  saturated 
with  Christianity.  They  have  not  excluded  religious  influences 
from  the  formation  of  their  character :  they  could  not  if  they 
would. 

Through  this  great  controversy  we  are  about  to  pass, 
with  what  results  only  our  Great  Master  can  predict.  But  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  even  for  those  whose  hearts  are  stirred  by 
resentment  at  a  wrongful  invasion  of  rights  and  endowments,  to 
forget  the  rules  of  Christian  love  in  the  conduct  of  the  dispute. 
Whilst  some  opponents  are  only  playing  a  political  game,  or 
seeking  to  resent  a  social  superiority,  real  or  supposed,  there  are 
many  who,  like  Vinet,  consider  the  free  Church  in  the  free  State 
to  be  essential  to  the  development  of  both.  And,  short  of 
absolute  separation,  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  Church 
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and  State  admits  of  many  degrees,  of  much  variety  of  treat- 
ment. A  compact  indeed  in  tliis  sense,  that  two  bodies,  separate 
and  independent,  agreed  at  a  given  time  to  divide  the  power 
between  them,  did  not  originally  take  place.  Two  forces  occupy 
the  same  ground,  and  deal  with  the  same  matter — the  highest 
welfare  of  the  people.  Each  strives  to  prescribe  the  boundaries 
of  its  own  control,  but  each  is  unable  to  decide  that,  without 
putting  some  limit  upon  the  powers  of  the  other.  Our  early 
Church  history  shows  well  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  where  the 
Church  owns  obedience  to  a  foreign  head,  itself  a  civil  ruler  in  a 
State  of  its  own,  and  claiming  over  the  persons  and  estates  of 
our  countrymen  powers  that  trench  upon  civil  government,  as 
belonging  to  the  freedom  and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  recognised  Church,  the  value  of  the 
endowments,  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  minority  towards  the 
dominant  body — any  of  these  will  affect  the  struggle,  and 
diminish  or  aggravate  its  bitterness. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  conduct  you,  to-day,  through  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  this  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
enough  in  the  days  to  come.  But  this  advice  it  seems  safe  to 
give — Let  the  Church  of  England  know  her  own  mind,  and 
then  with  one  will  endeavour  to  secure  what  it  claims.  Some 
of  the  utterances,  at  present,  are  of  uncertain  sound.  We 
cannot  contend  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church,  whilst  we 
demand  piecemeal  the  things  which  constitute  Disestablishment. 
Whether  the  phrase,  "  An  Act  of  Parliament  Church,"  is  a  term 
of  reproach  or  not,  will  depend  upon  what  the  name  connotes. 
If  it  meant  that  the  State  undertook  to  control  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  setting  aside  the  voice  of  the  Church  herself,  the 
name  would  imply  a  bondage  which  no  Church  could  endure;  for 
which  no  civil  advantages  could  compensate.  But  if  it  means 
that  there  is  no  other  way  in  this  country  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  recognised  Church,  and  to  establish  her  worship,  than  that 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  then  the  name  only  implies  that  we 
are  the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  that  secure 
us  in  that  position  are  precisely  the  Statutes  which  we  least 
desire  to  see  repealed.  To  speak  slightingly  of  these  laws,  to 
boast  that  we  are  not  too  observant  of  them,  may  or  may  not 
be  defensible  on  other  grounds  ;  but  it  will  be  held,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  mankind,  that  they  are  arguments  in  your  mouth 
for  removing  the  National  Church.  "If  you  aie  hindered  in 
your  free  action,"  cry  our  antagonists,  in  soothing  tones,  "  we  are 
ready  to  point  out  to  you  a  better  way.  If  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  Declaration  of  Royal  Supremacy  are  felt  to  be 
chains,  we  will  gladly  liberate  you  from  State  control." 

A  time  might  come  when  the  nobler  spirits  in  the  Church  of 
England  might  demand  the  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
Your  opinion  is  that  it  has  not  come  already.     When  you  revise 
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that  opinion  from  time  to  time,  you  are  bound,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  to  take  a  broad  and  practical  view  of  the  position. 
Do  not  ask  yourself  whether  a  particular  step  was  taken  without 
Convocation,  or  whether  circumstances  may  be  conceived  in 
which  some  Act  of  Parliament  might  oppress  the  conscience. 
Ask,  rather,  how  far  your  work  is  really  hindered  by  the  con- 
ditions in  which  you  have  to  perform  it  I  do  not  prejudge 
your  conclusion  ;  I  reserve  for  myself,  as  for  you,  the  power  to 
consider  the  matter  from  time  to  time.  But  many  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  God  has  given  us  a  Liturgy  which  we 
love,  which,  drawn  from  the  stream  of  tradition  close  to  its 
sparkling  source,  has  escaped  much  that  would  have  contaminated 
it ;  that  to  us  is  secured  a  remarkable,  almost  a  singular,  free- 
dom and  independence  of  religious  judgment ;  that  a  system  of 
patronage,  with  palpable  faults,  produces  upon  the  whole  a  repre- 
sentative and  diligent  clergy,  whilst  its  faults  are  remediable; 
that  the  recognition  of  the  State  gives  a  great  advantage  in 
approaching  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are  not  strong  in 
comparing  the  doctrines  that  are  offered  them,  but  who  will 
attach  importance  to  the  recognition  of  the  State.  If  the 
balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lean  to  the  recognition  of  religion 
by  the  State,  our  prayers  will  be  offered  that  our  position  may 
be  continued  to  us.  And  whilst  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for 
as  we  ought,  we  shall  not  forget  to  leave  the  issue  in  the  hand 
of  our  Father,  assured  that  in  whatever  may  befall,  He  will  order 
what  is  best  for  us,  and  for  the  great  purpose  of  the  Church 
upon  earth. 

2.  The  Apostle  bids  us  hope  "that  the  creation  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  The  redemption  of 
Christ  is  to  extend  beyond  the  Church,  beyond  the  race  of  man- 
kind, to  the  whole  created  world ;  and  the  children  of  God  are 
to  be  the  agents  in  this  purpose  of  redemption.  It  has  been 
sought  to  limit  the  scope  of  these  words  by  attaching  to  the  word 
"  creature,**  that  is,  "creation,"  some  narrower  special  meaning. 
But  who  would  admit  that  he  knows  the  limits  of  man's  control 
over  nature }  Consider  what  has  been  granted  him  already;  con- 
sider the  scathing  ruin  that  comes  from  his  neglect  Syria  is  by 
nature  a  fertile  country :  even  the  Syrian  desert  consists,  not  of 
sand  and  rock,  but  of  excellent  soil.  The  barren  Lebanon  might 
be  fertile :  beautiful  cultivated  terraces,  of  Phoenician  origin, 
mark  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  A  book  has  been  written 
on  the  influence  of  man  over  the  world  and  nature.  St  Paul, 
when  he  wrote,  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  social 
change  that  history  has  ever  recorded.  The  belief  in  the  risen 
Christ  had  given  new  life  to  the  Apostles ;  had  attracted  to  them 
followers  out  of  many  nations  ;  had  inspired  them  all  with  a  fiery 
zeal  for  converting  others.     And  the  Apostle  is  now  writing  to 
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Christians  in  Rome,  where  already  there  is  a  Church  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  elaborate  and  sublime  teaching  of  this  Epistle. 
To  say,  then,  that  men  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  Divine  re- 
demption, is  no  more  wonderful  than  to  put  into  words  what  he 
sees  round  about  him.  For  us  there  are  now,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  mission-field,  proofs  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  still 
going  on.  It  influences  the  heart  and  spirit  of  man  ;  but  it  also 
controls  history.  The  Christian  nations  are  the  leaders  and 
rulers  of  the  world.  One  little  example  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  may  serve.  The  Fijian  islanders  were  all  cannibals  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Through  the  efforts  of  Williams  and  his  helpers, 
that  hideous  custom  is  now  quite  unknown.  It  seems  to  us  that 
science  can  do  little  towards  altering  the  face  of  nature  or  curing 
the  ills  of  man.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot 
prophesy  future  discoveries ;  each  comes  with  the  force  of  a  sur- 
prise. We  can  only  measure  the  future  by  the  past  Within 
fifty  years  the  use  of  steam  by  sea  and  land  has  lengthened  life : 
the  power  to  speak  across  the  ocean ;  the  chemical  analysis  of 
sun  and  stars ;  the  architectural  combination  of  atoms  which 
compose  different  chemical  substances ;  these  are  all  surprises. 
They  neither  were  nor  could  have  been  foreseen.  In  our  time 
a  man  of  science  pronounced  that  an  ocean-going  steamer  was 
impossible ;  another  shocked  his  friends  by  his  audacity  in  pre- 
dicting that  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  would  be  attained  on 
a  railway.  The  other  wonders  were  not  discussed ;  they  were  not 
even  dreamt  of.  It  would  not  be  rash  to  infer  from  the  past 
that  the  discoveries  of  the  next  generation  will  advance  upon 
the  past  in  an  increasing  ratio.  These,  you  say,  are  material 
triumphs.  But  they  are  triumphs  of  mind  over  the  world  ;  they 
are  steps  in  emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  matter.  The 
Apostle  shows  how  religion  is  the  deliverance  of  the  will  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  evil ;  and  tells  us  that  to  those  who  are 
so  delivered  the  Lord  has  confided  some  share  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  creation  from  the  evil  under  which  it  groans  and 
suffers.  This  is  no  rhetorical  figure.  The  share  of  man,  the 
amount  of  its  effect,  we  cannot  pretend  to  measure ;  but  it  may 
be  immense.  Sometimes  in  history  all  notion  of  helping  the 
Divine  purpose  has  seemed  to  be  lost  in  darkness.  Early  in 
the  last  century  statute  after  statute  affirmed  that  the  slave  trade 
was  a  national  advantage ;  and  a  British  court  decided  that 
negroes  were  merchandise.  During  the  century  ending  with 
1776,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  slaves  were  torn  from  African 
homes  and  sold  to  slavery  by  Christian  England.  No  wonder 
that  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  spiritual  numbness 
and  darkness.  Were  we  much  better  than  a  nation  of  pirates, 
organising  our  piracy  by  Act  and  Treaty,  and  often  making  it 
the  pivot  of  our  foreign  policy  ?  And  hardly  a  voice  was  lifted 
to  mention  that  for  these  also  Jesus  died — ^that  in  them  also 
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much  remained  of  the  image  of  God  in  which  they  were  created. 
The  pulpits  were  silent ;  public  opinion  took  the  side  of  self- 
interest;  the  few  objectors  were  fanatics  or  demented.  That 
story  is  a  terrible  warning,  an  enduring  shame.  The  children  of 
God  are  not  absolved  of  guilt  if  they  keep  silence,  standing 
aloof  when  such  things  are  done.  The  earth  is  their  kingdom 
because  it  belongs  to  their  Master.  If  wrongs  are  done  they  must 
protest ;  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  they  are  bound 
to  promote.  The  Church  is  not  now,  as  it  may  have  been  in  Scot- 
land in  the  time  of  Columba  or  Ninian,  a  few  scattered  hermits, 
kneeling  apart  in  prayer  for  a  society  that  would  destroy  them 
if  they  drew  near.  Christians  are  the  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ ;  when  they  labour  or  advise  for  good,  their  right  is 
admitted.  They  can  speak  and  act  without  danger  or  persecu- 
tion. And  here  it  is  that  the  national  recognition  of  the  Church 
is  so  important.  There  is  no  ground  for  boasting ;  but  the 
Church  of  England  never  before  grappled  with  social  questions 
with  a  firmer  grasp,  with  clearer  insight,  with  better  results. 
Education,  temperance,  sanitary  reform,  church  extension  ;  these 
are  within  the  terms  of  her  charter  ;  with  these  she  is  dealing 
with  an  awakened  zeal.  It  is  no  suitable  time  to  throw  doubts 
upon  that  charter,  and  so  to  retard  the  work  which  yet  she  is 
bound  to  do  and  must  not  intermit 

3.  Those  who  discuss  and  commend  agnosticism  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  if  they  study  this  text  and  other  Scripture,  a  cer- 
tain admission  by  the  Apostle  that  tends  in  that  direction.  "  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  **  We  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought."  There  is  indeed  more  in  common  between 
scientific  and  religious  knowledge  than  some  writers  on  science 
would  like  to  admit;  and  abetter  understanding  between  the  two 
is  quite  conceivable.  Science  is  not  so  sure  nor  so  conclusive  as 
it  sometimes  pretends  to  be.  Working  back,  to  explain  by 
suppositions  the  course  of  nature,  she  has  to  abandon  each  hypo- 
thesis, as  she  finds  it  incomplete  and  incapable  of  explaining  the 
increased  body  of  facts.  Each  served  its  turn ;  it  was  an 
attempt  at  a  mental  picture  of  the  facts  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  it  was  drawn,  and  it  was  given  up  when  it  proved  not  to  be 
a  true  picture  of  all  the  facts.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  approaches 
the  ultimate  ground)  but  her  progress  is  arrested  once  for  all. 
Are  the  so-called  elements  ultimate  constituents  of  the  cosmos, 
or  can  they  all  be  resolved  ?  Shall  we  find  at  last  two  con- 
stituents ;  the  ether  and  the  material  atoms,  or  perchance  but 
one,  the  ether  out  of  which  all  atoms  come,  which  when  com- 
bined make  up  the  glorious  series  of  the  Universe,  that  culmi- 
nates in  man,  and  mind,  and  spirit  ?  True  science  admits  she  is 
not  ready  with  an  answer.  Along  a  series  of  hypotheses,  half- 
truths,  she  has  passed  into  the  region  where  no  hypothesis  is 
possible,  only  brilliant  guessing. 
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"  As  for  first  causes/*  a  well-known  writer  says,  "  they  remain 
inaccessible.  There  commences  another  domain  which  the 
human  mind  will  always  be  anxious  to  enter  and  survey  ;  it  is 
so  made,  and  you  will  never  change  it.  In  vain  has  science 
revealed  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  the  order  of  all  its 
phenomena.  It  would  mount  still  higher,  and  in  the  instinctive 
conviction  that  things  do  not  possess  in  themselves  the  reason  of 
their  own  existence,  their  support  and  their  origin,  it  is  led  to 
subordinate  them  to  a  cause — primary,  unique,  universal — and 
that  cause  is  God." —  Wurtz.  This  is  the  confession,  not  of  a 
theologian,  but  of  an  eminent  chemist ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
last  word  of  physical  science.  Religion,  on  her  side,  has  to  con- 
fess that  there  are  limits  to  knowledge.  But  much  is  already 
secured.  That  Jesus  Christ  taught,  and  died,  and  rose  again  we 
are  assured.  The  central  law  of  His  teaching  is  more  widely 
accepted  day  by  day  as  the  law  of  human  progress.  Last 
month  a  Congress  of  Trades'  Unions  met.  A  Sunday  inter- 
vened :  they  assembled  for  worship.  Hitherto,  said  their  leader, 
we  have  gathered  to  hear  a  sermon  from  some  minister  of  religion. 
To-day  we  will  preach  to  ourselves.  What  was  the  burden  of 
his  discourse  ?  That  Jesus  Christ,  both  by  His  life,  His  sympa- 
thy, and  His  love,  was  the  fit  guide  for  the  lives  of  working 
people. 

I  turn  to  an  authority  on  social  science.  He  insists  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  must  rest  upon  the  idea 
of  justice ;  he  is  not  content  that  it  should  depend  on  man's 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  admits  that  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  love  has  "  powerfully  contributed  to  make  the  love 
towards  men  a  universal  principle."  Be  it  so.  The  principle  that 
men  are  equal  is  one  and  the  same,  whether  it  rest  upon  the 
ground  of  a  philosophic  idea  of  justice,  or  upon  the  command 
and  the  act  of  Christ  A  truth  is  not  less  a  truth  that  it  rests 
on  two  foundations ;  and  even  this  writer  would  confess  that 
whilst  social  philosophy  was  still  in  its  germ,  the  Gospel  message 
had  done  a  great  deal  to  establish  the  equal  rights  of  man.* 
Something  we  have  gained  that  is  true  and  certain,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  without;  we  have  a  rule  of  conduct  and  a  beautiful  life  to 
imitate  ;  and  these  are  adopted  as  part  of  very  modern  systems. 
Even  those  who  find  these  inadequate  accept. them  as  far  as  they 
go.  But  we  are  told  that  the  future  is  dark  to  us.  We  have 
never  denied  that  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ; 
the  completeness  of  our  salvation  exists  in  hope.  We  are  sure 
of  a  consummation  in  which  Jesus  will  finish  His  great  work  ; 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  picture  the  circumstances  of  that 
consummation.  All,  however,  is  not  dark.  From  the  very  law 
of  love,  which  is  our  sure  and  clear  possession  here  and  now,  it 
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follows  that  we  must  be  working  towards  that  consummation  ; 
even  taking  a  substantial  part  in  the  preparation  for  it  That 
we  should  labour  in  love  to  widen  the  bounds  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  is  a  practical  rule  ;  is  what  the  man  of  science  would 
call  a  "working  hypothesis/*  It  seems  as  though  upon  the 
ground  of  social  science,  upon  the  doctrines  of  justice  and  love, 
there  may  sometime  be  a  meeting  ground  for  the  two  lines  of 
research  into  truth — the  scientific  and  religious. 

Meantime  the  creation,  according  to  the  Apostle's  image, 
stands  with  head  erect,  with  far-off  look,  in  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion, waiting  the  coming  of  Him  who  was  present  at  the  Crea- 
tion, and  who  has  promised  to  complete  His  work  therein.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God,  sharing  the  burden  of  the  praying  Church, 
which  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as  it  ought,  shapes  her  prayer 
that  the  consummation  may  be  brought  nearer,  and  the  hands 
of  the  faithful  may  work  powerfully  for  its  promotion. 
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**  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  great  voices  in  heaven,  and 
they  said,  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. — Rev,  xi.  15.    [Revised  Version.] 

This  vision  of  St.  John  in  Patmos  pictures  to  the  imagination 
what  has  been  in  all  ages  the  ardent  desire  and  hope  of  Christian 
hearts.  Through  the  long  centuries  of  the  Church's  history,  this 
prediction  of  future  triumph  has  cheered  despondency  and 
animated  flagging  energies  afresh.  All  these  long  years,  while 
the  cause  of  their  Lord  and  King  has,  with  varying  fortune, 
continued  to  maintain  its  struggle  with  the  powers  of  earth  and 
of  hell,  Christian  men  have  steadied  their  doubting,  wavering 
hearts  with  the  certainty  of  the  promise. 

No  one  can  read  with  attention  the  story  of  the  Gospels  without 
perceiving  that  our  Blessed  Lord  had  set  before  Him  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  end  towards  which  the  society  which  He  was 
about  to  found  would  necessarily  move.  Let  it  be,  if  you  will, 
with  merely  historical  interests  that  the  study  of  the  Gospels  is 
undertaken,  and  the  result  is  that  we  find  that  this  young  Gali- 
lean carpenter,  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  had  formed  the  conception 
of  a  kingdom  that  was  about  to  be  established,  of  a  kingdom 
that  was  to  be  universal  in  its  extent,  and  minute,  exhaustive, 
exacting  in  its  control. 

In  modern  times  it  has  been  more  common  for  those  who  have 
attempted  to  describe  the  rise  of  Christianity  to  think  of  its 
Founder  chiefly  as  a  great  teacher,  a  teacher  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  morality,   as   the   originator  of  a   new    religious 
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school.  And  this  conception  of  Christ,  as  a  great  teacher,  is 
indeed  abundantly  warranted  by  the  original  records  of  our 
faith ;  but  I  would  observe  that  it  holds  in  the  Gospels  an  en- 
tirely subordinate  place.  The  thought  most  constantly  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  with  regard  to  his  work  upon 
earth  was — that  He  was  the  founder,  not  of  a  new  doctrine,  not 
of  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  not  of  a  school,  but  of  a  kingdom. 
For  how  are  the  facts  made  known  to  us  ?  It  came  to  pass,  we 
are  told,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar  that 
this  startling  announcement  is  made  throughout  the  villages  of 
Galilee  in  Palestine — ^**  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  This 
is  the  first  public  utterance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  sounds  like 
a  herald's  proclamation  of  a  royal  edict  *^  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  come  unto  you."  The  Gospel — "  the  good  news  " — is 
designated  by  the  singular  phrase,  the  "  good  news  of  the  king- 
dom." His  messengers,  into  whatever  city  they  were  sent,  are 
told  to  make  this  same  announcement — "  The  Kingdom  of  God 
has  come  nigh  unto  you."  The  thought  emerges  in  the  most 
unlikely  conjunctures.  Utterances  suited  to  men  of  timid  hearts 
and  humble  lives  are  strangely  dashed  with  the  sudden  splendour 
of  regal  associations.  '*  Fear  not  little  flock,  for  it  is  your 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

At  the  outset  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus  Christ  from  what 
is  represented  in  the  story  of  the  temptations  as  the  last  and 
culminating  struggle,  the  struggle  involved  in  the  offer  to  Him 
of  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,"  we 
may  learn  that  the  earliest  biographers  of  Jesus  supposed  and 
assumed  His  desire  for  dominion — a  desire,  in  its  kind, 
perhaps,  as  strong  as  the  craving  for  food  after  the  forty  days 
of  fasting.  The  account  that  came  to  them  was  in  accord 
with  what  they  knew  of  His  character.  Thus  was  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  Lord  s  public  ministry — and  it  was  not  different 
at  its  close. 

With  the  prevalence  of  the  Hebrew  expectations  of  a  temporal 
kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  our  Lord 
should  at  the  time  lay  stress  rather  on  the  inward  than  on  the 
outward  aspect  of  His  kingly  power.  But  there  may  be  detected 
the  consciousness  that  the  inward  power  was  destined  to  assert 
itself  eventually  as  a  power  modifying,  controlling,  and  finally 
dominating  all  temporal  power. 

It  was  no  playing  with  metaphor  on  an  occasion  that  demanded 
plain  and  outspoken  language,  when  in  answer  to  the  formal 
judicial  interrogation  of  the  Roman  Governor,  "Art  Thou  a 
King,  then  ? "  Jesus  gave  His  solemn  assent  To  this  end  was 
He  bom,  to  this  end  came  He  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  could  He  now  belie  the  truth  ?  His  kingdom  was 
not  "  from  this  world."     In  origin  it  was  of  heaven,  but  He  could 
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not  say  that  His  kingdom  was  not  destined  to  rule  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  They  little  understand  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth as  pictured  in  the  Gospels  who  can  inquire  why  Jesus  did  not 
say  plainly — "  I  am  not  a  King,  I  am  only  a  teacher  of  religious 
truth.  This  talk  about  a  kingdom  is  a  mere  trope,  a  mere  figur-e 
of  rhetoric."  They  little  understand  His  character  who  do  not 
see  that  the  thought  of  a  universal  kingdom  was  dominant  in 
the  consciousness  of  His  human  soul.  To  Him  the  crown  of 
thorns  was  the  anticipation  of  the  imperial  diadem  ;  to  Him  the 
reed  in  His  right  hand  the  iron  sceptre  with  which  He  would 
smite  kings  in  the  day  of  His  power. 

It  seems  impossible  to  consider  what  the  religion  of  Christ 
really  is,  without  perceiving  that  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
its  approach  towards  its  ideal  will  be  the  extent  and  the  depth 
of  its  influence  on  society — on  the  institutions,  the  customs,  the 
laws,  the  civil  polities,  and  civil  organisations  of  the  world — in  a 
word,  on  social  and  national  life.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  in 
its  nature,  as  a  spiritual  religion,  permeating  and  penetrative  : 
no  province  of  human  conduct  could  exempt  itself  from  the 
claim  of  its  authority.  Again,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  had  in  view  its  diffusiveness,  and 
aimed  at  its  universality.  And  in  these  two  characteristics,  its 
inward  penetrativeness  and  its  outward  diffusiveness,  lies  the 
pledge  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  prerogative  of  Christianity 
is  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  The  commonest  action  of  daily  life  was  to  be  done  as 
in  His  view — "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible;*'  whether  men 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  all  is  to  be  done  to  the  glory 
of  God  ;  whatever  was  done  in  word  or  deed,  all  was  to  be  done 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  mutual  relations  of  masters 
and  servants,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children, 
of  rulers  and  subjects,  all  came  within  its  cognisance,  were  all 
referred  to  the  standard  of  God's  will.  It  is  obvious  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  reference  of  men's  actions  to  this  exalted 
standard  is  actually  made,  so  will  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  its  members,  and  both  directly  and  indirectly  upon  social 
life  at  large,  be  greater  or  less. 

To  any  one  who  believes  that  God  made  man,  that  man  is 
God's  work,  it  follows  that  society  is  God's  work.  If  human 
society  took  its  rise  inevitably  from  the  original  and  inherent 
social  tendencies  of  human  nature,  then  it  is  certain  that  God  is 
the  author  of  society.  The  study  of  a  solitary  unit  of  the  human 
species  can  show  us  but  imperfectly  what  man  is.  The  relations 
of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  plainly  call  out  some  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  latent  tendencies  of  human  nature  ;  but 
the  formation  of  a  circle  wider  than  that  of  the  family  was  not 
lesscertainly'planned  in  the  Divine  design,  was  not  less  certainly 
an  outcome  of  natural  evolution. 
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We  are  bound  to  recognise  to  the  full  the  great  moral  results  of 
social  evolution — of  civilisation  viewed  apart  from  Christianity. 
There  has  been  by  some  writers,  who  assume  to  defend  our  faith, 
a  failure  to  recognise,  perhaps  an  unwillingness  to  recognise,  the 
good  that  existed  in  pre-Christian  civilisation.  But  civilisation 
itself  is  God's  gift  Social  life  from  its  humblest  rudiments,  the 
gradual  development  and  organisation  of  civil  polity,  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  the  practice  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  innumer- 
able relations  of  man  to  man  in  the  ordered  life  of  a  community 
— all  these  combine  to  form  a  moral  discipline  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  the  province  of  Christianity  not  to  destroy  what  is  of  Nature, 
but  to  raise  it  to  the  higher  plane  of  Grace.  As  Christianity  lays 
hold  upon  the  natural  though  unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes, 
and  elevates  them  to  the  supernatural  and  sacramental  dignity  of 
marriage,  so  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  not  meant  to  be  destroyed 
by  Christianity,  but  elevated.  It  will  be  purified,  it  will  be  en- 
nobled. The  kingdom  of  the  world  will  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

It  is  from  the  inner  working  of  the  transforming  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  not  from  attempts  at  hasty  and  radical  recon- 
struction from  without,  that  we  must  look  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  wrongs  and  hardships  of  our  disordered  days.  It  will  do 
great  things  for  us  ;  and  of  this  we  have  the  pledge  in  that  it  has 
done  great  things  for  us  already,  whereof  we  rejoice. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  aspect  in  which  Christianity 
regards  civil  government.  According  to  the  Christian  principle 
civil  government  is  of  God.  In  each  country  civil  government, 
no  matter  what  its  form,  if  it  fulfils  the  essential  functions  of 
government,  demands  the  allegiance  of  the  Christian.  Some 
forms  of  government  may  fall  in  better  than  others  with  the  ex- 
pansive energy  of  our  faith;  but  as  man  himself  possesses  a 
wonderful  power  of  physical  adaptation  to  varying  climates  and 
surroundings,  so  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Man  can  adapt  itself 
to  the  most  various  social  and  political  conditions.  It  can  not 
only  live,  but  it  can  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  men  living  under  the  most  diverse  forms  of  civil  polity. 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  co-existed  with  the  imperial  rule  of 
the  Caesars,  and  with  the  wild  sway  of  the  barbarian  tribes  that 
overwhelmed  that  rule — with  arbitrary  personal  government  such 
as  was  to  be  found  in  Russia,  and  with  the  democracy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  to  honour,  we  are  to  obey 
the  King  as  supreme,  and  the  governor  as  sent  by  him.  But  the 
Apostle  bases  that  obedience  upon  rational  grounds.  The 
magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  He  is  sent  for 
the  punishment  of  evildoers  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well. 
He  must  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  He  is  to  be  honoured 
because  he  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain.  And  hence,  when 
government  ceases  to  fulfil  the  causes  of  its  being,  it  ceases  to  have 
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a  just  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  subject ;  because  it  is  in 
reality  no  longer  government,  but  only  anarchy  in  disguise. 

It  is  in  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  of  the  rational 
basis  of  authority  that  the  Christian  religion  has  from  time  to 
time  presented  itself  in  history  in  two  aspects,  which  to  the 
superficial  observer  may  seem  contradictory  in  their  tendencies 
— first,  as  sustaining  the  stability  of  settled  institutions;  and, 
secondly,  as  assailing  the  unrighteous  exercise  of  power. 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted,  even  by  historians  not 
ordinarily  over-indulgent  to  Christianity  (more  especially  to  that 
form  of  Christianity  universally  prevalent  in  the  mediaeval  period), 
that  among  the  reckless  princes  and  turbulent  nobles  of  the  in- 
numerable petty  States  into  which  Europe  was  then  divided, 
among  the  violent  and  lawless  who  were  constantly  engaged  in 
wars  of  plunder  or  of  private  feud,  the  existence  of  an  acknow- 
ledged spiritual  authority,  exerted  mainly  in  powerful  opposition 
to  tyranny  and  injustice,  was  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  community.  It  was  a  protest  on 
behalf  of  the  unseen  things  of  truth  and  righteousness  against 
the  eager  greed  of  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood. 

To  possess  power  and  to  be  irresponsible  for  its  exercise  is  a 
condition  dangerous  to  the  clearness  and  force  of  moral  percep- 
tions. It  is  so  even  in  the  case  of  men  of  cultivated  intelligence ; 
much  more  in  the  case  of  rude  men  of  strong  passions  and  un- 
disciplined wills.  Then  it  was  that  the  Church  in  innumerable 
instances  warned  or  rebuked  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ;  then  it 
was  that  she  again  and  again  raised  her  voice  with  all  the  august  ^ 
authority  of  her  Founder  and  Head,  and  to  monarchs  and  princes 
of  the  world  feared  not  to  utter  the  prohibition,  **  Thou  shalt  not" 
The  courageous  repulse  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  by  Ambrose 
of  Milan  was  only  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  long  line  of  similar 
protests  against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  irresponsible  power. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  country  whose  history  cannot  furnish  in- 
stances of  the  same  righteous  boldness.  Nor  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  in  our  own  day  has  ceased  the  Church's  ofHce  of  rebuking 
tyranny,  its  office  of  awakening  conscience  and  reinforcing  its 
appeals.  It  may  be  that  the  danger  to  civilisation  no  longer 
proceeds  from  the  violence  and  lawless  greed  of  princes  and 
nobles.  But  it  is  absurd  to  fancy  that  the  need  of  Christian 
courage  and  wisdom  in  proclaiming  the  truth  and  speaking  In 
behalf  of  righteousness  does  not  still  remain.  Another  king  has 
come  to  rule  over  us.  King  Mob  has  been  crowned  and  has 
begun  his  reign.  He  is  in  reality  not  less  selfish,  not  less  grasp- 
ing, than  his  predecessors  in  power ;  with  little  foresight  and  very 
ignorant ;  readily  moved  by  sudden  and  ill-considered  impulses ; 
strongly  resenting  opposition,  and  capable  at  times  of  practising 
great  cruelty  and  great  injustice.  And  he  is  eager  to  be  told 
that  he  is  truly  wise  and  good,  and  is  as  prompt  to  swallow 
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flattery  as  any  who  ever  occupied  a  royal  palace.  It  is  with  this 
unruly  and  turbulent  potentate  that  the  Church  is  now  brought 
face  to  face. 

If  society  is  to  saved,  it  is  the  religion  of  Christ  that  alone 
can  save  it.  The  very  foundation  principles  upon  which  society 
is  built  are  being  tampered  with.  The  moral  law  of  God  is 
being  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  deceitful  casuistry  that  saps  its 
strength.  If  the  principles  of  morals  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
civil  society,  and  are  essential  to  its  maintenance  and  well-being, 
are  to  secure  a  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  or,  indeed  a 
hold  upon  any  who  are  strongly  tempted  to  violate  them,  they 
need  the  support,  the  vital  force,  and  energy  imparted  to  them 
by  religion.  The  power  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual  nature  of 
man  must  be  allied  with  the  sense  of  duty,  if  the  sense  of  duty  is 
to  be  practically  efficacious.  Does  the  course  of  history  lead  us, 
do  you  think,  to  believe  that  human  nature  can  afford,  in  the 
strength  of  its  native  virtue,  to  dispense  with  such  aids  to  well- 
doing as  are  supplied  by  the  feelings  of  an  exalted  love,  of  reli- 
gious fear,  reverence,  and  awe  1  It  will  not  suffice  for  society 
that  the  Tables  of  the  Law  should  be  deposited  in  dignified 
seclusion  within  the  golden  walls  of  the  ark.  They  must  be 
deciphered  and  proclaimed  in  men's  hearing,  accompanied  by 
the  dread  sanctions  of  the  supernatural  world.  Their  principles 
must  be  inwoven  in  the  texture  of  youthful  education. 

My  brethren  of  the  clergy  will  know  how  often  objections 
have  been  raised  by  liturgical  scholars  to  the  recitation  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  day  after  day  in  the  Eucharistic  service  of 
the  Anglican  communion.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  consider  here 
the  exact  appropriateness  of  the  place  they  occupy,  but  sure  I 
am  that  it  is  no  small  thing  for  any  nation  that  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  moral  law  should  be  publicly  and 
solemnly  enunciated,  repeated,  and  repeated  again,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people.  Is  not  the  family  the  unit  out  of  which  society 
is  built  up  }  And  can  we  trust  to  modern  civilisation,  and  to 
the  results  of  what  men  call  '*  culture,"  as  securities  for  the  main- 
tenance intact  of  the  family  life  ?  While  sins  of  the  flesh  are 
still  lightly  regarded  in  society ;  while  shameful — nay,  shame- 
less— profligacy  runs  its  course,  even  in  high  places;  while  the 
marriage  bond  is  reckoned  a  knot  that  readily  yields  to  a  little 
njanagement,  shall  we  be  too  refined  to  say  aloud,  "  God  spake 
these  words  and  said.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  In  these 
days  of  wide-spread  dishonesty,  of  scheming  adventures,  of 
ingeniously  contrived  bankruptcies,  of  bubble  companies,  of  com- 
mercial operations  carried  on  upon  roguish  principles,  and 
sometimes  involving  in  terrible  ruin  the  happiness  of  thousands 
of  innocent  persons;  in  these  days,  when  even  governments  are 
tempted  to  silence  popular  clamour,  and  secure  a  temporary 
triumph  by  tampering  with  the  rights  of  property,  by  evacuating 
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the  force  of  solemn  contracts,  by  confiscating  what  belongs  to 
one  man  in  order  to  satisfy  another  man's  greed  ;  in  these  days 
it  is  not  for  the  Church  to  lower  her  voice  as  she  proclaims, 
"  God  spake  these  words  and  said — Thou  shalt  not  steal/'  Nay, 
my  brethren,  even  the  sanctity  that  attaches  to  God's  gift  of  life 
to  man  has  surely  been  made  light  of  in  our  day.  A  great  and 
beautiful  province  of  this  United  Kingdom,  but  a  few  hours 
distant  from  us,  has  been  for  some  years  back,  with  but  brief 
intermissions,  the  scene,  week  after  week,  of  assassination,  suc- 
cessfully or  unsuccessfully  attempted.  Shocking  it  Is  to  think 
that  there  are  those  who  do  not  scruple  to  send  a  fellow-man  to 
his  dread  account  before  the  Great  Judge  because  he  has  chosen 
to  exercise  his  legal  rights,  or  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
paying  his  just  debts  ;  shocking  that  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
across  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  there  are  men  who  will  recklessly  destroy  innocent  lives 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  some  revolutionary  or  socialistic  success. 
While  these  things  are  so,  may  the  Church  never  cease  to  raise 
the  voice  of  solemn  proclamation,  "  God  spake  these  words  and 
said — Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 

But  the  proclamation  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness, 
though  surrounded  by  all  the  sanctions  of  religion,  cannot  by 
itself  suffice  to  modify  largely  the  existing  conditions  of  society. 
That  can  be  effected  only  by  bringing  the  religion  of  love  into 
actual  and  vital  contact  with  the  sources  of  political  and  social 
movements — the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  a  task 
that  had  long  been  but  partially  and  imperfectly  understood  by 
the  Church.  The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  country 
for  awhile  outstripped  the  Church's  power ;  and  the  vastness  of 
the  task  before  her,  when  it  came  to  be  apprehended,  for  a  while 
paralysed  her  energies.  But  she  has  awakened  from  her  stupor ; 
she  has  gathered  together  her  strength,  and  has  set  vigorously 
about  her  appointed  labour.  Yes ;  the  Church  of  England  is 
every  day  proving  herself  more  and  more  to  be  the  Church  of 
the  people  of  England — of  the  people  of  England  in  all  those 
various  grades,  and  ranks,  and  varieties  of  class  and  of  station, 
that  arise  of  necessity — i.e.^  of  the  will  of  God,  in  a  highly- 
organised  social  life.  If  she  is  true  to  her  duty  the  Churcfi  of 
England — that  is,  the  Church  of  the  people  of  England — will 
ever  protest  against  and  denounce  the  wild  and  wicked  talk  that 
would  stir  up  division,  and  set  class  against  class,  and  the  masses 
against  the  classes.  She,  who  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  out  of  her 
great  heart  bestows  her  fostering  care  on  all  alike,  on  the  noble 
and  on  the  peasant,  on  the  educated  and  on  the  ignorant^  on  the 
wealthy  and  on  the  indigent  Nay,  even  that  multitude,  which 
when  viewed  as  a  wayward  and  unreasoning  crowd  we  call  the 
"mob,"  she  recognises  as  a  multitude  of  her  children,  our 
brethren  in  Christ,  men  and  women  for  whom  Christ  died.  They 
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are  to  be  reached,  she  knows,  as  men  and  women,  all  the  world 
over,  have  been  reached — by  the  personal  touch  of  love.  If 
Christianity  were  but  a  philosophy  of  enlightened  ethics,  and  if 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  but  the  teachers  and  preachers  of 
that  philosophy,  I  should  indeed  despair.  But  the  Church  has  a 
living,  loving  heart  that  will  not  rest  content  till  she  goes  down 
among  the  people,  lays  hold  of  them,  and  draws  them  to  herself. 
She  is  ready  to  prove  her  earnestness  by  herself  sharing  in  the 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  the  poor,  and  will  use  both 
brain  and  hand  to  mitigate  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer. 
Nor  is  her  message  and  guidance  for  one  class  only,  but  for  all. 
She  declares  that  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  possession  of 
influence,  however  acquired,  are  stewardships  for  which  men  are 
accountable.  She  repeats,  she  emphasises,  the  admonition,  not 
less  needed  to-day  than  when  it  was  first  pronounced,  "  Charge 
them  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready  to  distri- 
bute " — ah,  more,  much  more,  than  this — "  ready  to  sympathise." 
[See  I  Tim.  vi.  17,  18,  R.V.]  She  is  not  indifferent  to  the  teach- 
ing of  economic  science,  though  she  holds  that  the  accumulation 
and  diffusion  of  wealth  do  not  suggest  the  problems  of  deepest 
interest  in  the  national  life.  She  warns  against  lives  wasted  in 
the  pursuit  of  mere  personal  and  selfish  gratification.  She  has 
to  declare  to  all  that  their  true  happiness  cannot  coexist  with 
disregard  for  the  happiness  of  others.  She  has,  by  word  and  by 
deed,  by  constant  iteration,  and  by  practical  effort,  to  make  men 
feel  and  know  that  God  hath  tempered  the  body  together  that 
there  should  be  no  division,  but  that  the  members  should  have 
the  same  care  one  for  another,  that  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee ; "  nor,  again,  the  head  to  the 
feet,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you.**  And  so  with  the  love  which  her 
own  love  calls  forth  she  will  bridge  the  chasms  that  are  now 
separating  class  from  class.  Such  is  the  task  that  lies  before 
the  Church.  It  is  a  mighty  task,  and  such  as  might  well  daunt 
the  boldest  spirit,  but  the  Church  undertakes  it  in  the  name  of 
Him  in  Whom  is  centred  all  power  and  authority ;  and  He  will 
not  fail  her  in  this  hour  of  need.  "  If  God  be  for  us  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  " 
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On    Tuesday,    October    5th,    1886. 


"O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer,  Unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come." — Ps,  Ixv.  2. 

'*  In  nothing  be  anxious,  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 
giving let  your  requests  be  declared  unto  Gwi." — PhiL  iv.  6. — -Kevised  Version. 

I  INTEND  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  "  Reasonableness 
and  Efficacy  of  Prayer."  I  shall  treat  this  subject  not  on  the 
mere  grounds  of  what  the  Bible  says.  Taking  the  authority  of 
Scripture  as  supreme,  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  the  duty  of 
prayer  must  be  at  once  acknowledged.  Almost  every  page  of 
the  Bible  inculcates  or  assumes  it,  and  one  whole  book  in  the 
Bible  consists  of  nothing  else  than  prayers.  It  is  altogether  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  urge  it  on  you  on  this  head.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is.  rather  to  show  you  that  on  grounds  of  pure  reason, 
of  mere  natural  religion,  prayer  may  be  expected  to  be  effica- 
cious. In  other  words,  I  wish  to  show  you  that  between 
Revelation  and  Reason  there  is,  on  this  point,  an  entire  agree- 
ment ;  that  Reason  here  actually  supports  the  direct  teachings 
of  Revelation,  and  that  Revelation  only  gives  more  precise  and 
full  assurance  of  what  Reason  dictates.  In  treating  the  subject 
thus,  I  must,  of  course,  assume  something.  I  must  assume  that 
there  is  a  Being  to  whom  prayer  can  be  addressed  ;  a  God,  in 
other  words  ;  and  that  God  a  Personal  Being  ;  not  one  who  is  a 
mere  name  for  the  aggregate  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  but  a 
Being  to  Whom  Nature — that  is,  this  universe,  owes  its  existence 
and  its  maintenance,  its  creation  and  its  preservation.  I  must 
assume  this  for  the  present,  beoause,  though  I  fully  believe  it  is 
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capable  of  being  scientifically  proved,  it  is  not  possible  in  a 
single  sermon  to  go  into  the  proof.  I  may,  however,  without 
taxing  your  time  or  attention  too  much,  indicate  the  nature  of 
that  proof  which  science  now  furnishes.  It  is  simply  this :  the 
universe  is  now  known  to  be  tending  to  cessation  of  motion — that 
is,  to  death,  if  left  to  itself;  it  is  known  that  in  time,  enormously 
distant,  it  may  be,  but  still  finite,  and  in  respect  to  some  parts 
of  the  universe  almost  measurable,  the  whole  visible  universe  will 
cease  to  move,  and  cease  therefore  to  be  a  possible  abode  of  life. 
Now  what  will  end  must  have  begfun.  If  the  universe  will  have 
an  end  of  motion,  it  must  have  had  a  beginning  of  motion.  And 
this  beginning  must  have  been  given  it  by  something  outside 
itself  This  something — this  power  outside  itself — is  what  most 
men  call  God.  The  Positivist,  the  Agnostic,  may  choose  to  give 
this  Power  some  other  name ;  but  of  the  actuality  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Power  not  even  the  Agnostic  doubts.  The  great 
discovery  of  the-  correlation  of  forces  and  the  conservation  of 
energy — ^a  discovery  made  within  the  last  half-century — has 
made  Atheism  unscientific  and  logically  impossible. 

Taking  then  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  Personal  God,  of  a 
Being,  a  Power,  outside  the  universe,  not  identified  with  it,  to 
whom  the  universe  owes  its  motion  certainly,  its  existence  pro- 
bably— a  Power  whose  volition  has  called  forth  that  cosmos,  that 
mundane  order  which  we  see  around  us,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
we  are  parts  ourselves — taking  this  for  granted  as  the  starting- 
point  of  our  inquiry,  the  question  arises.  Does  this  involve, 
by  necessary  consequence,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  this  God  will  be  "a  rcwarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him"  in  prayer  and  otherwise.^  that  He  will  attend  to  prayer 
and  answer  it  ? 

Now  this  question  regards  not  the  mere  Personality  or 
separate  Personal  existence  of  the  Deity,  but  His  moral  nature 
and  attributes.  Let  us  then  examine  it  by  the  light  of  Reason 
and  Experience. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  every  man  of  science  in  the  pursuit  of  ab- 
stract knowledge,  or  in  the  examination  of  nature,  acts,  whether 
he  is  aware  of  it  or  no,  upon  the  maxim  that  God  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him. 

Abstract  truth,  such,  for  instance,  as  pure  mathematics,  is 
pursued  by  methods  which  are  assured  of  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  Now  this  means,  in  other  words,  that  abstract  or  mathe- 
matical truth  and  the  human  mind  are  definitely  correlated  to 
each  other.  Again,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  gain  a  certain  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  world  of 
phenomena.  Now  this,  in  both  cases,  must  result  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Creator,  if  there  be  a  Creator.  He  must  have  so 
arranged  things  as  to  reward  the  researches  of  those  that  dili- 
gently seek  Him  in  so  far  as  He  is  disclosed,  whether  by  His 
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external  works  or  by  the  mental  constitution  He  has  given  us. 
It  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe  that  discovery  shall 
reward  research.  Further,  those  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  making  such  researches  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  all  success- 
ful research  a  moral  element  is  invariably  involved.  In  purely 
mental  research  diligence  and  patience  are  required  ;  in  external 
investigations,  when  the  object  is  to  ascertain  facts,  the  inquirers 
must  be  predominatingly  led  by  a  love  of  facts  ;  in  other  words, 
by  a  love  of  truth.  Nature  may  be  interrogated  with  a  bias. 
She  may  be  put  to  the  question,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  answer  previously  determined  on,  and  when  so 
interrogated  she  does  not  yield  up  her  secrets.  Those  only 
will  get  a  true  answer  who  are  resolved,  like  experimentalists 
such  as  Pasteur  and  Tyndall,  to  ascertain,  not  what  suits  some 
favourite  hypothesis,  but  what  is  in  itself  true,  whether  it  suits 
a  favourite  hypothesis  or  not  Nature  deals  with  men  pre^ 
cisely  as  God  is  said  to  do ;  with  the  froward  she  shows  her- 
self perverse. 

Now  all  this,  which  is  mere  matter  of  scientific  ascertainment, 
appears  to  me  to  bear  directly  and  very  strongly  on  the  character 
of  God  as  involved  in  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer.  If  we  find  a  certain  feeling,  disposition,  or  conviction  to 
be  the  feeling,  the  disposition,  the  conviction  of  the  average  of 
the  human  race — there  are  of  course  individual  and  very  respect- 
able exceptions,  though  one  never  can  be  sure  how  such  excep- 
tional characters  may  have  been  formed  ;  but  if  one  finds  a 
certain  feeling,  or  disposition,  or  conviction  enormously  pre- 
ponderant, and  that  not  at  all  merely  among  uncultivated 
races,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been 
implanted  in  us  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  and  this  involves  the 
further  notion  that,  if  this  purpose  were  utterly  vain  and  fruit- 
less, it  would  impugn  the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity.  Now  this 
I  conceive  to  be  the  case  with  prayer.  Prayer  has  throughout 
all  known  ages  recommended  itself  to  the  human  mind  so 
powerfully  that  even  in  religions  which  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  God,  distinct  from  Nature,  and  in  which  therefore 
prayer  can  have  no  proper  place,  it  has  nevertheless  forced  its 
way.  Take  Buddhism  for  an  instance.  This  religion,  which  is 
now  professed  by  more  than  three-hundred  millions  of  human 
beings,  rests  on  the  very  notion  that  individual  personal  exist- 
ence is  an  evil,  and  that  the  great  object  of  each  should  be  to 
lose  all  personality  in  the  great  ocean  of  universal  impersonal 
Being,  which  is  the  only  God  whom  Buddhism  acknowledges. 
Prayer,  in  such  a  system,  is  an  evident  absurdity,  for  what  is  there 
to  pray  to  ?  You  might  as  well  pray  to  the  winds  or  to  the 
waves  as  to  the  deity  of  Buddhism.  Yet  even  by  Buddhists 
prayer  is  practised  extensively,  devoutly,  absurdly. 

Is  not  a  fact  like  this  tantamount  in  value  to  a  demonstration 
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that  prayer — /.^.,  intercourse  between  the  ii\dividual  man  and 
God — intercourse  as  between  two  sentient,  intelligent  beings — is, 
according  to  human  nature,  reasonable,  since  it  has  forced  itself 
even  into  a  system  the  very  principle  of  which  involves  a  denial 
of  its  possibility? 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  stigmatised  as  an 
argument  based  on  a  corruption.  Prayer,  it  will  be  said,  is  a 
corruption  of  original  Buddhism.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  a 
corruption  or  not ;  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  phenomenon,  and  a  phenomenon  on  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  as  such  it  demands  an  explanation.  And  what  otlier  expla- 
nation can  be  given  of  it  but  this,  that  it  is  nature  asserting  itself 
against  system  ? 

And  in  itself,  beside  the  ailment  based  on  almost  universal 
practice,  the  idea  that  intercourse  can  be  carried  on  between  the 
soul  and  God  seems  reasonable,  if  there  be  a  God  distinct  from 
nature.  For,  if  so,  He,  as  having  made  all  things,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  understanding  all  things.  Such  understanding,  such 
acquaintance,  must  embrace  each  individual  personality.  If 
Nature  owe  her  existence  to  a  Creator — and  this  is  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  a  personal  God — she  must  owe  to  Him  her 
actuation,  her  maintenance  at  each  moment  As  Goethe  ex- 
pressed it,  God  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  letting  the  universe 
merely  circle  round  His  finger.  This,  then,  involves,  of  neces- 
sity, knowledge  of  each  particle  or  molecule — of  each  several 
thing — much  more  of  each  several  mind.  If,  then,  God  must 
know  each  one  of  us — and  this  is  surely  involved  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a  God — He  must  know  each  thought  of  each  one  of  us  ; 
each  thought  as  it  passes  through  the  brain  and  there  stereotypes 
itself  in  the  modifications  of  our  organism.  He  that  made  the 
eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?  He  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  He  not 
hear?  He  that  gave  man  understanding,  shall  He  not  know? 
And,  following  out  this  obvious  reasoning,  He  that  gave  man  a 
moral  nature  of  a  certain  kind,  whether  that  nature  be  the 
original  impress  or  the  subsequent  necessary  development-— for 
this  matters  not — shall  He  not  treat  man  accordingly }  Shall 
He  so  "  despise  the  works  of  His  own  hands  "  as  to  disappoint 
the  universal  expectation  of  His  creatures  ?  to  treat  them  in  a 
way  in  which,  if  they  treated  each  other,  we  should  justly  call 
them  swindlers  and  cheats }  Does  not  the  very  analogy  of 
science  and  religion — two  things  the  one  of  which  some  of  the 
most  sceptical  now  acknowledge  to  be  as  necessary  as  the  other — 
does  not  the  very  analogy  between  science  and  religion  in  their 
relations  to  the  human  mind,  require  that,  as  God  rewards  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him  in  the  one  domain,  so  He  will  reward 
them  that  diligently  seek  Hini  in  the  other }  As  there  is  a  com- 
plete coherence  throughout  nature,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  this 
reasoning  appears  to  me  invincible,  otherwise  you  would  have 
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one  whole  set  of  mental  experiences  placed  outside  the  pale  of 
that  universe  of  which  all  things  that  we  know  are  parts,  re- 
moved by  a  sudden  break  of  continuity  from  the  scope  of  those 
laws  which  one  certainly  would  expect  to  hold  good  throughout 

Of  course  one  obvious  answer  to  this  reasoning  is,  that  we  can 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  when  we  pray,  that  our  prayers  are 
heard  and  answered.  With  one  addition  this  is  true  ;  but  that 
addition  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  hearing  and  answering  of  prayer,  suc/i  as  sAa/l 
be  cafiabk  of  being  proved  to  others.  All  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  must  fail.  But  this  does  not  in  the  least 
impeach  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  prayer.  There  are  num- 
bers of  things,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  proved  to  others, 
and  which  nevertheless  every  one  acts  on  for  himself.  The  affec- 
tions of  individuals  towards  each  other  cannot  be  proved  ;  the 
signs  which  are  supposed  to  exhibit  them  may  be  delusions  or 
impostures.  Yet  we  accept  the  existence  of  these  affections  on 
the  score  of  their  immense  probability.  But  certainly  one  thing 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  :  and  that  is,  that  no  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  praying  in  the  way  in  which  a  creature  ought 
to  pray  to  his  Creator,  with  the  due  measure  of  commingled 
reverence  and  trust,  will  say  that  his  doing  so  has  been  useless 
and  ineffective. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  God  has  a  personal  existence, 
that  He  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  Nature,  but  a 
Being,  in  some  respects  analogous  to  ourselves,  in  possessing  an 
existence  distinct  from  the  things  around  us,  and  capable  of 
realising  this  distinction,  a  nature,  too,  which  we  cannot  without 
absurdity  suppose  to  be  inferior  to  our  own,  as  it  would  be  if  it 
were  not  possessed  of  moral  perfections  akin  but  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  those  moral  qualities  which  we  ourselves  possess,  and  in 
which  the  really  great  thinkers  at  all  times  have  always  recog- 
nised the  highest  characterilstic  of  humanity — on  this  most 
reasonable,  nay,  inevitable  supposition,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  prayer,  or  the  intercourse  between  the  individual  soul  and 
its  Creator,  as  it  is  plainly  possible,  so  it  is  also  reasonable  ;  that 
as  the  Creator  must  know  our  thoughts — and. words  are  only 
employed  by  us  in  prayer  in  order  to  make  our  thoughts  more 
definite — so  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  direct  to  God  and  to 
discipline  our  thoughts  according  to  this  presumption  ;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Apostle's  words  in  my  second  text  are 
intended  to  convey.  Not  as  though  such  direction  and  discipline 
of  thought  were  necessary  for  the  better  information  of  the 
Deity,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  that  our  intercourse  with 
Him  may  be  real.  A  man  will  talk  differently  if  he  knows  that 
another  is  listening  from  what  he  would  if  he  knew  it  not  And 
this  quite  without  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  a  suppression  of  truth, 
not  a   pretence  of  feeling  what  we  do  not  really  feel,  that  is 
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wanted ;  but,  as  I  have  put  it,  a  control,  a  direction,  a  dis- 
cipline of  thoughts,  which  shall  make  them  not  seem  to  be — 
for  with  God  no  seeming  avails — ^but  actually  be  different  from 
what  they  would-  be,  supposing  there  were  no  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Presence  and  the  Divine  hearing. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  may,  indeed,  remove  from 
the  sphere  of  unreasonableness  prayer  for  what  are  usually- 
called  spiritual  blessings,  but  that  it  does  not  at  all  bear  upon 
prayer  for  material  blessings.  A$  a  Person,  God  may  have 
intercourse  with  our  minds  and  spirits,  and  may  influence  them 
in  ways  which,  though  we  cannot  understand  or  define,  it 
were  most  unreasonable  to  deny  :  even  as  we  know  that  men 
affect  each  other's  minds  and  spirits  in  many  ways  which  we 
cannot  at  all  explain,  but  which  fewer  and  fewer  persons  now 
refuse  to  believe  merely  because  we  cannot  understand  them. 
But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  enough  to  justify  the  direction 
that  "  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  accompanied 
with  thanksgiving,  our  requests  are  to  be  declared  to  God."  If 
prayer  be  allowable  at  all,  it  can  only  be  for  its  reflex  action  on 
the  mind  from  which  it  emanates,  or  for  some  inexplicable,  but 
not  on  that  account  unreal,  influence  of  the  Deity  upon  that 
mind ;  the  iron  chain  of  physical  causation  leaves  no  place  for 
the  efficacious  intervention  of  prayer  iq  the  external  world.  The 
unchangcableness  of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  science,  without  which  science  could 
not  exist.  And  this  unchangeableness  is  by  many,  even  by  some 
devout  Christians,  supposed  at  once  to  refute  the  possibility  ot 
the  Divine  intervention  in  the  external  and  material  world. 
Prayer,  for  instance,  for  health,  or  fine  weather,  or  fertile  seasons 
is  almost  a  blasphemy,  it  is  said,  for  it  means  nothing  less  than 
that  God  is  to  change  or  violate  the  laws  of  Nature  on  our 
behalf — to  perform  a  miracle,  in  short 

I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  full  force  of  this  difficulty.  I 
have  felt  it  myself  so  strongly,  that  for  a  time  I  was  fairly  over- 
come by  it  I  may,  therefore,  with  the  more  propriety  claim 
your  attention  to  the  argument  which  at  length  satisfied  my  own 
mind  that  this  difficulty,  however  apparently  formidable,  is  really 
baseless. 

I  take  up  an  apple  from  the  ground.  Do  I,  by  acting  thus, 
suspend  or  violate  the  law  of  gravitation  which  had  brought  the 
apple  to  the  ground  when  it  detached  itself  from  the  tree  ?  Such 
language  has  been  sometimes  incautiously  used,,  even  by  persons 
who  ought  to  know  better.  For,  of  course,  it  is  absurd.  We., 
cannot  either  suspend,  or  violate,  or  modify  a  single  law  of  Nature 
for  a  single  instant  When  I  take  up  an  apple  from  the  ground, 
to  which  the  force  of  gravitation  had  brought  it,  I  only  introduce 
another  force,  the  force  of  my  muscles.  This  muscular  force  is 
set  in  action  by  the  power  of  the  will,  determining  that  such  and 
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such  action  shall  be  taken,  such  and  such  work  be  done.  Now, 
with  all  this  we  are  so  familiar,  that  we  generally  fail  to  perceive 
how  absolutely  inexplicable  it  is.  For  we  can  trace  back  the 
exertion  of  the  muscles  to  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  this  we  now 
connect  with  a  certain  change  in  the  tissue  of  the  brain,  which 
seems  to  be  the  organ  of  sensation,  whilst  this,  again,  is  traced 
back  to,  or  at  least  connected  with,  a  certain  action  on  the  brain 
produced  by  another  set  of  nerves,  the  nerves  of  sensation.  But 
this,  as  you  perceive,  is  all  pure  mechanism.  Were  this  all — and 
this  is  all  that  physiology  can  detect — we  should  be  mere  machines. 
Volition,  or  choice  between  different  courses  of  action,  finds  no 
place  in  it.  It  is  a  mere  chain  of  physical  causation  in  which  the 
intervention  of  the  mind  as  a  determining  will  cannot  be  detected. 
The  phenomena  of  volition  which  originates  action,  or  of  choice 
which  determines  action,  are  at  present  a  perfect  mystery :  we 
are  conscious  of  willing,  of  choosing,  but  where  and  how  that 
volition  or  choice  steps  in,  no  one  hath  as  yet  found  out  If> 
then,  some  people  choose  to  deny  that  these  phenomena  repre- 
sent anything  real,  because  they  are,  up  to  this  time,  inscrutable  ; 
if  they  choose  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  to  believe  in  anything 
beyond  what  physiology  at  present  is  able  to  detect,  and  that 
therefore  we  are.  on  the  score  of  our  present  physiological  know- 
ledge, to  assert  that  consciousness  is  a  delusion,  and  that  volition, 
choice,  and  consequent  responsibility  are  all  mere  imposture ; 
with  such  people  I  do  not  argue.  We  have  no  common  ground 
to  stand  on  ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  trouble  myself  about 
them  and  their  strange  theories,  resting,  as  they  do,  on  the  double 
assumption,  first,  that  nothing  must  be  held  to  exist  in  the  human 
being  beyond  what  physiology  can  detect;  and,  secondly,  that 
our  present  physiological  knowledge  is  the  limit  of  future  physio- 
logical discovery — it  is  the  less  necessary,  I  say,  to  trouble  my- 
self or  you  about  these  people  and  their  strange  theories,  because 
these  theories  are  simply  incompatible  with  all  the  instincts  of 
life,  with  all  the  provisions  of  social  existence  ;  for  our  instincts 
every  moment  suppose  volition  and  responsibility,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  social  existence  do  the  same.  Were  everything  in  us 
mere  mechanism,  were  we  mere  watches  or  clocks,  or  heat-engines, 
it  is  obvious  there  would  be  neither  choice  nor  responsibility ; 
neither  duty  nor  morality.  The  automatist,  therefore,  is  outside 
the  pale  of  argument,  just  as  much  as  the  man  would  be  who 
should  say  that  two  and  two  do  not  necessarily  make  four,  or 
that  two  straight  lines  might  possibly  enclose  a  space.  But  if 
either  of  these  persons  were  to  attempt  carrying  his  theories  into 
practice,  he  would  be  put  at  once  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  The 
logic  of  facts — the  logic  of  the  multiplication  table," of  the  hand- 
rule,  and  of  the  gaol — would  be  too  strong  for  him.  It  is  only 
by  practically  contradicting  his  own  theory  at  every  moment  of 
his  existence  that  the  man  who  denies  volition  and  choice,  any 
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more  than  the  man  who  should  deny  the  properties  of  numbers 
or  straight  lines,  can  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  human  converse 
and  association.  Yet,  observe,  the  mechanical  theory  is  perfectly 
incapable  of  confutation,  except  by  the  absurdity  of  the  results^ 
to  which  it  leads :  for  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  where  and  how 
the  will  of  man  steps  in  to  modify  the  results  of  the  mechanism 
of  Nature.  That  it  does  so  come  in  we  see  and  feel ;  but  how  it 
comes  in  no  one,  so  far,  hath  been  able  to  find  out  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  human  will  is  capable  of  originating  or 
creating  energy,  but  only  of  directing  it.  Energy  in  itself  can  no 
more  be  created  by  us  than  matter  can.  But  it  can  be  directed. 
What  my  will  does  when  I  raise  my  arm,  for  instance,  is  not  to 
call  energy  into  existence,  but  simply  to  give  direction  to  already 
existing  energy.  And  so  throughout  all  human,  all  organic 
action.  Yet  we  all  know  what  stupendous  results  have  been 
brought  about,  what  changes  in  the  very  face  of  Nature  have  been 
produced,  by  the  will  of  man,  incapable  as  it  is  of  either  violating 
or  suspending  a  single  natural  law,  of  calling  into  existence  or  of 
annihilating  a  single  atom  of  matter,  a  single  unit  of  energy. 
The  cutting  down  of  forests  by  the  intervention  of  the  human 
will  has  altered  the  climate  of  large  portions  of  the  globe.  Barren 
lands  have  been  fertilised,  fertile  lands  have  been  reduced  to  bar- 
renness, by  the  intervention  of  the  human  will.  An  opulent 
kingdom  is  seated  in  a  country  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  the 
intervention  of  the  human  will.  Here,  then,  we  have  enormous 
changes  in  the  face  of  Nature,  all  produced  by  the  intervention. 
through  the  laws  of  Nature,  of  the  will  of  man  ;  that  will  inter- 
vening in  a  way  we  cannot  at  all  discover  or  explain.  Are  we 
then  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  has  no  means  of  exerting  his 
will  on  Nature  through  the  very  laws  He  has  impressed  on  her, 
analogous  to,  but  of  course  infinitely  more  perfect  than,  the  means 
which  we  His  creatures  have?  That  the  Divine  mind  cannot 
do  things  similar  to,  but  much  greater  than,  those  which  the 
human  mind  can  do  i  That  the  Creator,  in  a  word,  is  actually 
inferior  to  His  creatures  in  the  power  of  making  use  of  his  own 
works  ?  Surely  this  were  absurd !  The  intervention  of  the 
Divine  will,  therefore,  in  answer  to  prayer,  by  simply  direclin;^ 
the  energies  and  powers  of  Nature  to  a  result  which,  if  left  un- 
directed, they  would  not  have  arrived  at,  seems  to  me,  on  the 
most  careful  reflection,  just  as  possible  as  that  of  which  we  see 
the  results  in  every  part  of  the  globe  at  every  moment — I  mean 
the  intervention  of  the  human  will,  not  in  the  way  of  suspending 
or  superseding,  but  in  the  way  of  using  the  laws  of  Nature  by 
directing  natural  forces  into  certain  channels. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  analogy  between  the  conscious  inter- 
vention of  the  human  will  and  the  supposed  intervention  of  the 
Divine  will  breaks  iiown,  because  we  see  the  intervention  of  the 
human  will  but  do  not  see  the  intervention  of  the  Divine  ^ill,  I 
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reply ;  Not  so.  This  is  not  the  fact  We  do  not  see,  in  the  case 
of  the  human  will,  its  intervention.  We  only  see  the  results  of 
its  intervention.  We  see,  not  the  intervention  of  the  will,  but 
only  the  mechanism  by  which  it  intervenes.  We  see  the  wood- 
man felling  the  tree  ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  will  that  actuates  his 
muscles.  How  the  will  actuates  those  muscles  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  The  human  will  acts  through  the  human  frame; 
but  how  it  acts  on  that  frame  we  cannot  tell.  May  not  the 
Divine  will  act  through  the  frame  of  the  universe  just  as  easily 
as  the  human  will  through  the  human  body  ?  And  if  we  cannot 
imagine  how,  is  this  not  just  as  impossible  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other?  Is  not  the  mystery  just  as  great  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  illogical  to  deny  the  analogy  between  the 
actual  exertion  of  our  own  will  and  the  possible  exertion  of  the 
will  of  God,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  supposition  that  either  God 
has  no  will,  or  that  He  has  no  existence.  To  say  that  He  exists 
and  yet  has  no  will,  is  to  make  HJm  what  we  are  conscious  of  not 
being  ourselves — a  mere  machine  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  say 
that  the  Creator  is  actually  inferior  to  His  creatures  in  the  scale 
of  being.  To  say  that  He  does  not  exist  at  all  is  the  only  logical 
course  for  those  who  deny  the  possible  analogous  intervention  of 
His  will  through  the  laws  of  Nature  in  reply  to  prayer. 

In  fact,  the  possibility  of  the  Divine  Being  answering  prayer  is 
nothing  more  than  the  adaptivity  of  God,  if  I  may  coin  a  word  ; 
the  power  of  God,  that  is,  to  adapt  Himself  and  His  action  to  the 
varying  action  produced  by  the  power  bf  choice  and  self-deter- 
mination in  His  rational  creatures ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
such  adaptivity,  such  power,  in  Him,  we  must  simply  deny  His 
rational  creatures  all  power  of  choice  and  self-determination,  and 
make  consciousness  a  delusion,  responsibility  a  lie,  and  morality 
a  word  without  meaning.  For  the  nature  of  the  Creator  must 
answer  to  the  nature  of  the  creature.  If  it  does  not,  there  is  a 
radical  disunion  in  things;  a  break,  not  of  continuity,  but  of 
coherency,  which  reduces  the  cosmos  to  chaos,  the  universe  to 
anarchy. 

The  considerations  we  have  entertained  lead  up  ta  the  refuta- 
tion of  another  argument  against  the  reasonableness  of  prayer. 
As  the  argument  last  examined  rests  on  the  (presumed) 
unchangcableness  of  Jthe  laws,  of  Na^ture,  so  is  this  argumfeKt 
based  on  the  unchangcableness  of  the  Author  of  those  laws. 

God,  it  is  said,  must  be  unchangeable.  Your  own  Scriptures 
say,  "  He  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man 
that  He  should  repent"  His  purposes,  then,  cannot  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  changing  will  of  man. 

Now  this  argument,  which  I  have  often  heard  adduced  with  a 
triumphant  air,  rests  entirely  on  a  confusion  of  thou^it  It  con- 
founds unchangeableness  of  general  character  with  obstinacy  of 
particular  purpose. 
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Consider  the  matter  thus.  Would  any  one  tax  a  parent  with 
changefulness  and  fickleness  who,  after  disinheriting  his  son  for 
disobedience  and  profligacy,  should  allow  his  purpose  to  be 
changed  by  that  son's  sincere  repentance  ?  Would  not  the 
parent's  adhering,  under  such  circumstances,  to  his  former  testa- 
mentary dispositions,  be  set  down  to  mere  brutal  obstinacy,  and 
condemned  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  ?  Now  mark : 
were  the  objection  to  prayer  on  the  score  of  the  Divine 
unchangeableness  valid,  then  the  obstinate  parent  who  should 
refuse  to  admit  his  son's  sincere  repentance  as  a  reason  for 
restoring  him  to  favour  would  be  entirely  justified.  He  would 
be  "  perfect  even  as  our  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  Not  the 
tender  parent  in  the  most  touching  of  our  Saviour's  parables, 
who,  "  when  his  returning  son  was  still  a  long  way  ofT,"  yet 
recognised  him  in  his  eager  love,  and  "  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck 
and  kissed  him,"  but  the  relentless  tyrant,  with  whom  there  is  no 
place  for  penitence,  with  whom  tears  of  sorrow  do  not  avail, 
would  most  nearly  approach  the  character  of  Deity.  Shall  we 
listen  to  an  argument  against  prayer  which  is  really  based  on 
such  a  blasphemy  as  this  ? 

And  what  holds  good  of  prayer  for  pardon  holds  good  of 
prayer  for  any  other  blessing.  It  is  precisely  because  God's 
character  is  unchangeable,  that  His  purposes  are  flexible.  It  is 
because  He  is  a  just  God  that  He  is  a  Saviour  :  that  is,  that  He 
adapts  His  providence  to  the  changing  characters  with  which  it 
has  to  deal.  He  treats  those  differently  who  treat  Him 
differently ;  and  this  precisely  because  He  is  in  Himself  the 
same  and  chancres  not 

Beaten  out  of  other  arguments  against  the  reasonableness  of 
prayer,  objectors  are  fond  of  appealing  to  our  modesty.     We  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  by  the  Maker  of  all  the  magnifi- 
cences we  see  around  us  and  above  us.     This  argument  is  not 
new.    It  had  occurred  to  David  three  thousand  years  ago,  though 
he  knew  better  than  to  be  overcome  by  it     "  When  I  consider 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  shouldest  visit  him } " 
And  what  David   knew  of  the  vastness  of  creation  was  as  a 
drpp  in  the  bucket  compared   to   what  we  know  of  it      But, 
.  natural  and  plau3ible  as  is  this  thought,  it  rests  entirely  on  an 
inadequate  and  unworthy  conception  alike  of  the  nature  of  the 
:universe  and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God.    The  enormous 
inumbers,    the    utterly    inconceivable    dimensions,,  with  which 
^physical  astronomy  deals,  excite  amazement,  stupefaction,  almost 
terror ;  one  feels  himsplf  as  nothing  in  that  huge  vault  of  illimit- 
able space  I     But  turn  from  the  telescope  to  the  microscope ;.  see 
'^whiat  it  reveals ;  listen  to  the  approximations  which  the  most 
recent  physical  3cien.ce  hath  made  to  the  numbers  and  the  size 
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of  the  ultimate  atoms  that  compose,  let  us  say,  one  single  drop 
of  water ;  in  each  such  drop  it  is  now  calculated  there  are  pro- 
bably as  many  atoms  as  would  be  represented  by  the  figure  i 
with  twenty-six  ciphers  after  it ;  reflect  on  such  revelations  of 
the  infinitely  minute  as  this,  and  you  are  lost  in  astonishment 
quite  as  great  as  that  which  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  universe 
excites,  and  come  to  the  final  thought,  a  thought  far  more  true 
and  just  than  that  which  spake  out  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Shep- 
herd King,  that  with  God  nothing  is  great  and  nothing  small, 
nothing  important  and  nothing  unimportant ;  that  such  terms 
and  notions  are  only  appropriate  to  human  limitation  ;  that  to 
the  illimitable  God  they  have  no  relevance.  And  when  from  the 
universe  around  us  we  turn  to  the  universe  within  us,  are  we  to 
think  meanly  of  that  being  who,  though  so  limited  in  space  and 
time,  his  life  on  earth  only  a  span  long,  hath  nevertheless  "  out- 
stepped," and  that  not  in  fancy  only,  "  the  blazing  walls  that 
bound  the  world/*  and  hath  "  traversed  all  immensity,"  not  with 
random  guess,  like  the  poet-philosopher  of  old,  but  with  sober 
certainty  of  quest  ?  Is  there  nothing  akin  to  the  great  Artificer 
and  Geometer  in  the  intellect  which  hath  advanced  even  thus  far 
in  the  discovery  of  His  works  ?  And  how  much  farther  human 
intelligence  may  hereafter  pierce  who  may  venture  to  predict  ? 
If  creation  has  grown  on  us  since  David  wrote,  has  not  man 
grown  on  us  too  ?  And  does  not  the  great  fact  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  revealed  religion — I  mean  the  union  of  the  Divine 
with  the  human  in  the  Incarnation — become  more  instead  of 
less  credible,  in  the  light  which  modern  research  flashes  back  on 
the  intelligence  which  is  capable  of  making  it  ?  It  is,  therefore, 
not  an  appeal  to  modesty,  but  an  appeal  to  thoughtlessness, 
which  would  discredit  prayer  on  the  ground  of  the  vastness  of 
creation  and  the  littleness  of  man. 

If  God  does  not  grant  every  prayer,  it  is  because  He  knows 
what  is  good  for  us  far  too  well  to  do  so.  Were  all  the  wishes 
for  things  external  to  our  spirits  granted  which  even  the  best  of 
men  from  time  to  time  conceive,  what  wild  work  would  it  make 
of  their  lives  and  of  their  usefulness !  How  many  prayers,  too, 
are  offered  up  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  in  favour  of  some 
without  injuring,  perhaps  destroying,  others  1  How  many 
prayers  clash  with  each  other  !  Can  God  be  expected  to  answer 
prayer  quite  irrespective  of  benefit  or  mischief?  quite  regardless 
of  the  mutual  interferences  of  the  requests  preferred  by  different 
sets  of  men  ?  quite  neglectful  of  the  advancement  of  His  own 
designs  for  mankind  at  large  i  When  Scripture  represents  the 
Deity  as  promising  that  He  will  never  disregard  prayer,  does  it 
really  mean  that  the  supreme  government  of  the  world  is  to  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Omniscient  and  All-wise  into  the  hands 
of  beings  who  are  always  more  or  less  ignorant,  and  often  very 
foolish,  though  they  may  be  very  well  meaning  ?   "  Prayer  movds 
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the  hand  that  moves  the  world."  But  does  it  move  it  mechani- 
cally ?  Christian  feeling,  quite  as  much  as  common  sense,  must 
answer — No  I  But  this  does  not  mean  that  anything,  no  matter 
what  it  be,  is  outside  the  scope  of  prayer,  as  many  persons — I 
am  sorry  to  say  many  divines  even — are  now  telling  us.  It  is 
not  that  we  have  no  right  to  pray  for  external  blessings,  or  what 
we  deem  blessings.  But  it  is  that  we  must  offer  all  our  prayers 
for  them  with  due  submission  to  God's  better  wisdom.  **  Not 
My  will,  but  Thine  be  done ! "  Thus  prayed  our  Lord  :  thus 
should  all  His  followers  pray.  Only  one  prayer  needs  no  such 
qualification ;  the  prayer  for  that  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  Deity  on  the 
spirits  He  has  created,  bestowing  on  them  the  highest  wisdom, 
purifying  them  even  as  He,  the  Fountain  of  Purity,  is  pure, 
and  leading  them  up  to  Himself,  and  to  the  possession  in 
Himself,  of  that  eternal  life  of  which  He  is  the  source  and 
fulness. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have,  in  the  last  portion  of  my  discourse, 
passed  beyond  the  thesis  I  had  undertaken  to  argue  in  favour 
of — that  thesis  simply  being,  that  prayer  is  intrinsically  reason- 
able on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  Personal  God,  and  that 
His  character  in  respect  of  goodness  and  truthfulness  is  not 
inferior  to  ours.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Christian  minister  to 
sink  for  a  time  below  the  level  of  his  own  belief,  to  argue  on 
grounds  common  to  mere  Theists.  Yet  those  grounds,  and  the 
arguments  based  on  them,  are  so  strong,  that  they  materially 
confirm  the  possible  precepts  regarding  prayer  which  Scrip- 
ture multiplies,  and  which  no  personage  in  Scripture  enforces 
with  such  energy  as  Christ.  In  one  singular,  almost  startling 
passage,  He  shrinks  not  from  comparing  the  God  of  Justice 
with  an  unjust  judge,  in  order  the  more  forcibly  to  exhibit 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  God  will  not  reply  to 
prayer.  It  needs  such  encouragement ;  for,  of  all  Christian 
duties,  whilst  none  is  more  necessary,  none  is  more  difficult,  than 
prayer. 

The  pomps  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship — I  mean  this  in 
no  unfriendly  sense — the  concurrent  hymn,  the  stupendous  con- 
cert of  thousands  of  voices  lifted  up  in  consonant  harmony,  or  in 
even  more  overpowering  unison,  the  chant  of  the  trained  choris- 
ters, the  majestic  swell  of  the  solemn  organ  as  it  rolls  its  vastness 
of  sound  through  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vaults  of 
some  huge  cathedral,  the  solitary  voice  of  the  intoning  priest, 
which  makes  the  succeeding  stillness  only  the  more  felt — all  this 
magnificence  of  worship,  costly  though  it  be,  enormous  as  has 
been  the  lavishment  of  wealth  and  genius  requisite  to  establish 
and  maintain  it,  is  yet  only  on  the  threshold  ;  and  thousands  are 
doubtless  impressed  by  it  who  yet  never  cross  the  threshold, 
never  realise  the  Unseen  Presence  that  dwells  in  the  Holy  of 
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Holies  beyond  it.  But  to  feel  that  God  is  actually  there,  that 
one  is  speaking  to  Him  just  as  one  man  speaks  to  another ;  that 
He  most  absolutely  and  certainly  hears  everything  said  to  Him, 
though  He  does  not  audibly  reply  to  the  supplications  put  up, 
sometimes  in  voiceless  agony — this^  which  is  true  prayer,  and 
which  can  be  ^ven  better  transacted  in  the  solitude  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  no  human  eye  can  see  and  no  human  ear  can  hear, 
this  is  indeed  difficult.  Yet,  till  this  has  been  once  attained, 
prayer  has  never  been  really  put  up  at  all. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  to  remove  difficulties  which,  if  I 
may  judge  of  others  by  myself,  sometimes  paralyse  the  soul  in 
the  very  act  and  attempt  to  pray.  To  appeal  to  feeling  in  deal- 
ing with  such  difficulties — to  treat  them  with  effusive  rhetoric — 
is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  apt  to  be  taken  as  a  virtual  con- 
fession that  on  grounds  of  reason  these  difficulties  are  insur- 
mountable. I  have  therefore  dealt  with  them  in  what  some  of 
you  may  probably  consider  a  coldly  logical,  and  almost  repellent 
manner.  For  unless  these  difficulties  are  shown  to  be  really 
unreasonable  and  groundless — not  only  contrary  to  feeling  and 
affection,  but  contrary  to  reason — they  will  come  back  again  and 
again,  and  "  restrain  prayer  "  more  and  more.  The  most  ardent 
faith  must  be  shown  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  coolest 
reason,  if  faith  is  to  overcome  the  world,  and  to  mount  up  to 
Him  Whose  Incarnate  Son  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  to  be  the 
very  Word  or  Reason  of  God. 

One  word  more,  but  that  the  crowning  word. 

The  considerations  I  have  adduced  are  infinitely  reinforced  by 
our  blessed  Lord.  He  came,  above  all  things,  to  disclose  unto 
us  God.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anytime:  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath 
declared  Him."  He  has  enjoined  on  us  to  pray :  to  pray 
always  and  not  to  faint.  He  hath  taught  us  how  to  pray. 
"  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  Which  art  in  heaven."  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  a  summary  of  Christianity.  Its  opening  words 
are  a  summary  of  the  character  of  God.  "  Our  Father."  If 
these  two  words  do  not  bring  us  to  the  feet  of  God  in  prayer, 
then  nothing  can. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 


CHURCH  CONGRESS, 

HELD    AT    WAKEFIELD. 


CONGRESS  HALL, 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  5th,  1886. 


At  2  o'clock  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D., 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  took  the  Chair  as  President, 

and  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

My  duty  to-day  is  to  welcome  our  guests,  comment  on  or  apologise  for 
our  bill  of  fare,  and  indicate  in  some  degree  the  general  principles  which 
guided  us  in  selection  of  subjects  and  which  should  govern  our  discus- 
sions. To  do  the  first  part  of  my  duty  is  easy.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
express  to  you  the  warm  welcome  which  we  in  this  diocese  give  to  you 
who  have  kindly  come  so  far.  Wakefield  is  not  without  its  history  and 
its  iame.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  the  day  when  the  noise  of  battle 
rolled  about  this  spot,  and  the  river  ran  red  with  blood  ;  but  famous  as 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  is,  it  is  not  to  it  that  Wakefield  owes  its  widest 
fame.  One  magic  pen  has  conferred  on  Wakefield  a  lasting  glory,  and 
has  made  its  vicar  immortal.  Time  has  blackened  the  trees  and 
withered  the  grass,  but  has  been  powerless  against  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Here  I  confess  to  a  passing  pang.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  formation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Wakefield,  but  I  hardly  like  to 
contemplate  the  thought  of  the  sweet  dear  Vicar  of  Wakefield  being 
absorbed  or  overshadowed  by  a  bishop.  A  bishop  may  be  an  excellent 
personage,  but  his  excellences  are  open  to  argument ;  but  who  can  doubt 
the  virtues  of  Dr.  Primrose?  his  gentle  mirthfulness,  his  strangely 
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mingled  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  his  unpractical  erudition  and  his 
practical  piety,  his  courage,  resignation,  and  tenderness  are  undying  in 
the  pages  of  the  sweetest  tale  last  century  produced.    And  we  feel  we 
ought  to  apologise  to  you.    We  cannot  show  simple  Dr.  Primrose.    You 
will  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  wife  and  daughters  with  their  passion  for 
crimson  paduasoy,  laces,  ribbons,  and  bugles  ;  their  hair  plastered  with 
pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their  trains  bundled  up  into  a  heap 
behind.    We  cannot  promise  you  Mrs.  Primrose's  custards,  nor  her  far- 
famed  gooseberry  wine ;  we  cannot  guarantee  you  entertainment  with 
Sophia's  song  or  Olivia's  skill  in  controversy.     But,  like  the  simple 
family  of  Wakefield,  we  shall  be  earnest  to  please  you  with  topics  ancient 
and  modem ;  and  we  can,  I  think,  promise  that,  whatever  pleasant  sense 
or  nonsense  may  be  talked,  no  Mr.  Burchell  shall  interrupt  it  with  his 
disagreeable  talent  of  lying  on  his  back,  and  calling  '*  Fudge  "  all  day 
long.     Our  aim  will  be  to  entertain  you  in  the  week  as  well  and  as 
warmly  as  we  welcome  you  to-day. 

The  second  part  of  my  duty  is  more  complex.    It  is  right  that  I  should 
say  something  about  the  bill  of  faie  which  has  been  provided.     The 
menu  card  is  in  your  hands,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind 
you  that  it  is  not  wise  in  your  own  interests  to  criticise  it  beforehand,  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  banquet  consists,  if  I  understand  the  epicures  aright, 
in  its  subtle  surprises  and  unexpected  developments.     I  may  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  pleasures  of  a  Congress,  like  that  of  a  dinner,  depend 
less  upon  the  dishes  provided  than  upon  the  appetite  we  bring  with  us  ; 
and  if  any  come  here  with  an  epicure's  palate,  jaded  and  spoiled  by 
highly  spiced  fare  which  they  have  tasted  elsewhere,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  have  not  catered  for  these.    We  can  but  provide  simple,  honest 
food,  cooked  after  our  best  fashion,  salted  with  as  much  wisdom  as  we 
could  command,  and  sweetened  with  all  the  love  we  have,  and  to  those 
who  come  with  simple  hearts  and  for  dear  love's  sake  we  give  warm 
welcome,  and  ask  them  to  sit  down  with  us  in  all  trust  and  brotherli- 
ness.     But  when  I  come  to  the  details  of  our  menu,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  open  to  the  accusation  of  providing  a  mere  rechauffee  of  well-worn 
subjects.    It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  included  on  our  list  themes 
which  have  been  on  every  Congress  programme  ;  but  we  did  so  on  the 
principle  which  includes /^i/A?/  at  table  d'  hdte.    AVe  wished  to  provide 
for  the  weak  digestions  of  those  who  are  templed  to  join  the  table  by 
the  argument  that  whatever   indigestible  viands  may  appear,  there  is 
certain  to  be  the  inevitable  chicken  off  which  they  can  dine.     To  the 
weak  we  have  become  as  weak,  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  of 
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their  hope.  So  we  claim  this  introduction  of  the  standing  dish  as  a  part 
of  our  art,  which  does  not  prevent  our  claiming  some  originality  in  the 
features  of  our  bill  of  fare.  And  we  think  we  have  some  title  to  this 
claim.  For  never  before,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  there  been  set  forward 
with  such  prominence  the  question  of  Church  Reform.  It  appears  on 
our  programme  not  once  indeed  as  a  modest  dish,  asking  to  be  tasted, 
even  if  forgotten,  but  it  appears  in  every  variety  of  form  to  tempt  the 
daintiest  appetite.  Like  the  famous  rabbit,  it  appears  hot  and  cold, 
young  and  old,  tender  and  tough.  It  appears  hot  in  the  aspect  of  finance, 
and  cold  (shall  I  say  ?)  in  the  aspect  of  patronage.  If  it  is  old  in  the 
form  of  lay-helpy»it  is  yet  young  in  that  of  clergy  pensions.  If  it  is 
tender  in  the  question  of  a  permanent  diaconate,  it  is  tough  enough 
when  it  confronts  us  in  the  form  of  parochial  councils.  With  this  variety 
of  topics  before  us,  what  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  varying 
appetites  of  the  Congress  connoisseur  or  the  epicure  in  ecclesiasticisms. 
The  range  and  variety  give  endless  chances.  The  doctrinaire  may 
ventilate  his  neat  theories^  and  the  malcontent  murmur  at  existing 
usages.  What  a  noble  chance  of  criticising  bishops  is  given  in  the 
organisation  of  a  new  diocese  1  What  a  splendid  opening  for  denounc- 
ing the  avarice  of  the  bench  of  bishops  under  the  head  of  Church 
Finances  I  The  most  habituh  diner-out  at  the  Church  Congress  banquet 
ought  not  to  grumble.  We  have  given  him  openings  to  tell  his  pet 
story,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  or  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings 
with  his  fervid  denunciations  of  tyranny  in  high  places.  Here  the 
disappointed  may  abuse  patrons ;  the  ecclesiastical  pedagogue  may  be 
grimly  pedantic,  and  the  Church  demagogue  may  shriek  for  the  people's 
right ;  the  humorist  may  fire  off  his  witticisms ;  the  mild  man  may 
apologetically  intimate  his  abortive  joke.  The  contented  and  the 
discontented,  the  lover  of  ancient  order  and  the  advocate  of  modem 
improvement  may  partake  of  the  same  dish  and  take  part  in  the  same 
debate.  The  cow  and  the  bear  may  feed ;  the  lion  may  share  chaff 
with  the  ox ;  the  timid  coney  find  pasture,  and  the  wild  asses  quench 
their  thirst.  i 

But  the  reading  of  the  list  of  topics  set  down  for  our  discussion 
ought  to  kindle  our  minds  to  some  worthier  thoughts  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  programme  is  a  very  original  one  or  not.  It  ought 
to  raise  us  to  a  recollection  of  the  high  aim  which  lies  before  the 
Church  of  God,  and  to  a  roused  sense  of  our  opportunities.  Our  aim 
is  the  noblest.     It  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  world ;  to  aid,  direct,  and 
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elevate  the  growing  life  of  mankind ;  and  the  Church  is  greatest,  not 
when  she  is  clamouring  about  her  interest  or  insisting  on  her  rights,  but 
when  she  is  in  the  world  as  one  that  doth  serve.  No  Congress  of 
Churchmen,  no  assembly  of  Christians  can  meet  for  profit  without 
keeping  steadily  in  mind  that  their  aim  is  not  to  prate  about  the  Church's 
greatness,  but  to  discuss  how  best  to  make  the  Church  a  real  force  for 
good  and  happiness  among  men.'  The  motto  which  best  befits  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  world,  as  of  the  nation,  is  the  motto  familiar  yet  full 
of  glory— /^A  Dim — seen  beneath  the  white  plume  of  a  stainless  life. 

And  when  we  ask  what  departments  of  service  are  open  to  us,  the 
answer  is  "  all."  This  is  the  age  of  Congresses.  The  great  world  around 
is  big  with  movements  and  thoughts  which  stir  strangely  with  the  hints  of 
coming  life.  And  each  movement  expresses  itself  in  some  society,  and 
each  society  in  some  Congress.  The  society  which  puts  before  itself 
the  safe-guarding  of  health  holds  its  Congress  and  discusses  sanitary 
laws.  The  noble  association  which  gathers  to  itself  the  men  who  are  in 
the  van  of  scientific  thought  and  research  has  its  meeting,  and  wakens 
our  profound  interest  as  it  bids  us  look  back  into  the  dim  and  forgotten 
past,  and  see  the  rude  life  of  those  who  were  men  ages  before  the 
civilisation  and  culture  which  we  call  ancient.  The  men  of  law  and  the 
men  of  medicine  meet,  and  they  discuss  not  merely  technical  questions, 
but  those  which  teem  with  practical  interest  and  practical  suggestions  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  race.  Others  interested  in  the  regulation 
of  labour,  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  meet  and 
debate  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  and  touch  upon  some  of  its  saddest 
problems.  Whatever  else  these  Congresses  may  do,  we  may  observe 
that  they  are  witnesses  of  the  deep  and  earnest  desire  which  exists  to 
help  in  the  great  struggle  of  human  life  against  the  difficulties  that  beset 
it,  and  the  problems  which  perplex  it.  Assemblies  and  Congresses  may, 
indeed,  become  gatherings  where  brazen  throats  roar  forth  empty 
theories  and  windy  nothings,  but  they  are  witnesses  also  that  there  are 
some  who  are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  race,  and  anxious  to  help  it  in 
its  difficulties,  and  guide  it  in  its  perplexities.  Congresses  become  thus 
evidence  of  the  growing  philanthropy  of  the  age.  From  these  great  and 
venerable  assemblies  we  turn  to  our  own,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
question  which  men  of  science,  law,  or  economy  have  debated,  that  has 
not  a  claim  upon  us,  and  that  every  subject  which  provokes  the  interest 
and  investigation  of  philanthropic  men  should  be  reflected  here.  If 
social  questions  press,  and  a  Trades  Union  Congress  gravely  debates 
the  relation  of  labour  and  capital,  we  feel  that  the  Church  of  Him,  who 
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bade  men  beware  of  covetousness,  cannot  meet  and  say  that  such 
subjects  have  no  interest  for  her.  It  is  in  gathering  within  the  scope  of 
our.  inquiry  and  of  our  thoughts  every  subject  which  touches  the  welfare, 
the  health,  the  gladness,  the  purity,  the  peace,  and  the  progress  of  men, 
that  we  best  follow  in  the  steps  of  Him  who  had  compassion  on  the 
multitudes,  and  wept  over  the  cities  of  men.  Who  would  dare  to  say  we 
are  the  followers  of  Him,  the  greater  part  of  whose  wonderful  works 
were  mercies  to  the  bodies  of  men,  but  we  have  no  interest  in  the 
question  of  sweet  and  wholesome  dwellings;  we  are  the  followers  of 
Him  who  taught  us  the  joy  of  a  life  free  from  the  pressure  of  heart- 
eating  care,  but  we  have  no  sort  of  business  with  the  pressure  of  modern 
life,  which  increases  care — that  hideous,  heart-breaking  care — which 
breeds  thoughts  of  violence,  and  a  wild  hunger  of  revenge  against  a 
world  which  to  them  was  made — 

So  hopeless  and  so  cruel,  that  aU  names 
Holy  and  dear  are  mockery  unto  them  ; 

we  are  the  followers  of  Him  who  rebuked  the  narrow  jealousy  of 
disciples,  which  forbade  the  miracle-worker,  which  followed  not  with 
them,  but  we  refuse  to  discuss  questions  which  imply  a  recognition  of 
work  done  for  God  outside  the  pale  of  our  own  communion ;  we  are  the 
followers  of  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  men,  abdicating  His  own 
rights  that  He  might  secure  the  rights  of  men,  or  rather  show  them  that 
the  right  to  suffer  and  to  serve  eclipsed  all  other  rights,  but  we  will  not 
abate  a  jot  of  our  claims  or  allow  a  revision  of  existing  arrangements 
which  might  damage  our  interests  or  disturb  oxxr  prestige  9 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  Church  of  Christ  speaks.  The  language  is  far 
different.  We  preach  not  ourselves,  we  do  not  meet  to  glorify  ourselves,  but 
to  take  up  in  all  reverence  and  seriousness  every  question  which  involves 
the  good  of  men  and  presses  for  solution.  We  will  debate,  even  though 
it  seems  stale,  how  we  can  help  forward  health  and  gladness  in  our 
towns  and  villages.  We  will  ask  how  we  can  better  hear  what  are  the 
thoughts  and  needs  of  those  among  whom  we  minister ;  we  will  ask  how 
we  can  reform  our  existing  machinery  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficient  in 
the  interest  of  the  land  we  love,  and  the  great  world  of  humanity  for 
which  Christ  died.  We  are  not  afraid  of  being  reproached  with  having 
made  mistakes.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  find  out  our  mistakes,  and 
remove  whatever  hinders  us  in  doing  our  duty.  We  are  anxioul  above 
all  to  find  out  every  way  in  which  the  power  of  that  divine  life  and  love, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  inheritance  of  all  the  world,  may  be  brought 
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into  contact  with  every  form  of  life,  individual  and  social,  national  and 
universal. 

And  this  being  so,  we  have  put  upon  bur  programme  social  ques- 
tions— thrift  and  sanitation,  missionary  questions,  national   questions, 
work  to  be  done  in  town  and  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  help  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.     As  these  vast  and  varied  questions  open 
before  us,  we  see  the  opportunities  of  service  which  lie  ahead ;    we 
recognise  that  we  are  in  the    midst  of  the  great    world,    with    its 
multitudinous  wants,  its  splendid  visions,  its  realised   or  half-realised 
ideals ;  its  needs,  physical,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual.     We  come  down 
from  the  mountain  height,  where  we  have  learned  that  the  way  of  Christ 
is  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  human 
suffering  which  seems  too  vast  and  too  strange  for  us  to  alleviate.    Upon 
us  there  breaks  the  feeling   of  weakness   and  inadequacy.      Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?    Who  can  keep  abreast  of  the  growing  needs 
of  men,  or  reconcile  conflicting  duties  ?    Who  can  knit  together  the 
tangled  thread  of  social  life  ?    Who  can  draw  together  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  whom  years  of  controversy  and  distrust  have  sundered  ? 
Who  can  keep  the  eye  of  his  regard  fixed  on  the  problems  of  the  street 
and  of  the  mission-field?    Who  can  be  at  once  the  friend  of  toil,  the 
adviser  of  wealth,  the  reconciler  of  churches,  and  the  evangelist  of  the 
world  ?    Whose  wakeful  eye  can  be  keen  for  all  these  things  ?     Behold» 
He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.     Surely  what  I 
speak  is  but  an  echo  of  what  the  Archbishop  of  York  said  in  his  sermon 
to-day,  that  there  is  no  spot  where  human  need  is  crying  out,  or  where 
the  creation  is  groaning,  that  we  do  not  require  the  devoted  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church. 

Our  opportunities  are  great ;  the  duties  before  us  are  many  ;  God 
is  with  us.  What  instrument  have  we  at  command  for  the  work 
which  thus  presses  ?  Is  our  organisation  fitted  to  achieve  it  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  confront  us,  and  raise  the  whole  subject 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  lately,  viz.,  Church  Reform.  One 
thing  is  certain  with  regard  to  this  great  question— it  has  passed  out  of 
the  nonpossumus  stage.  It  has  appeared  at  every  diocesan  conference 
It  has  been  raised  in  Convocation,  it  has  made  itself  felt,  it  has  gained 
somethmg,  and  it  still  puts  forward  its  own  plea.  Little  Oliver  asks  for 
more-and  by  the  large  space  which  he  claims  in  our  programme,  it  is 
clear  that  m  our  midst  at  least  he  will  be  listened  to  with  attention  and 
kmdly  mterest.    We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  his  claims.     We  recognise 
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the  importance  of  improving  our  ofganisation,  or  we  should  not  debate 
Church  Reform. 

No  time  is  more  fit  for  this  discussion  than  the  present.  We 
have  only  to  cast  back  our  thoughts  a  twelvemonth  to  see  that  this 
is  so.  Last  year  the  noise  of  battle  was  in  the  land ;  the  sound  in 
our  ears  was  of  men  fitting  their  weapons  for  the  fray ;  on  the  frontier 
of  the  disestablishment  territory  a  sort  of  irregular  warijaire  had  com- 
menced»  and  great  men  had  uttered  oracular  words  which,  like  a  difficult 
text,  received  diverse  interpretations,  and  all  the  autumn  the  noise  of 
battle  seemed  to  roll  about  the  land.  Where  Church  Reform  was 
mentioned,  men,  more  timid  of  the  misconstruction  of  their  motives 
than  anxious  to  do  right,  declared  that  they  would  not  look  at  it  for  fear 
they  should  be  said  to  be  legislating  in  a  panic  Now,  however,  there 
is  no  fear  of  this.  Stillness  has  followed  the  storm,  and  the  timid  sheep 
of  the  flock  look  wistfully  down  the  muzzle  of  the  monstrous  culverin  of 
disestablishment  zeal — 

Nor  war  or  battle's  sound, 
Is  heard  the  world  around. 

*'  Our  stem  alarms  are  changed  to  merry  meetings ;  '*  and  though  I  dare 
not  say  that  '*  our  dteadful  marches  to  delightful  measures,*'  yet  certainly 
for  the  time  ''  grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front."  We 
may  discuss  ** delightful  measures"  without  fear  that  we  should  be 
twitted  with  finding  reform  good  when  we  were  filled  with  dread,  without 
fear  that  we  shall  be  tempted  to  adopt  rash  and  ill-considered  measures 
because  panic  has  robbed  us  of  our  presence  of  mind.  The  lull  has 
fallen  upon  us,  the  calm  gives  us  leisure  for  reflection,  thought,  and  care. 
Now,  without  jaundiced  or  fearsome  eye,  we  can  measure  the  value  and 
greatness  of  these  questions  of  Church  Reform,  we  can  see  their  true 
urgency,  and  treat  them  with  the  calmness  which  the  quiet  times  afford, 
and  such  calmness  will  enable  us  to  perceive  our  opportunities,  and  I 
hope  also  our  dangers. 

There  are  dangers;  wise  men  will  recognise  this  fact.  There 
is  the  danger  of  procrastination.  The  quiet  of  the  present  is 
soothing,  and  may  lull  to  sleep  the  eager  enthusiasm  for  wise  re- 
forms which  was  so  keen  last  autumn.  Ease  and  repose  may  tempt 
us  to  retiact  the  vows  made  in  pain.  There  is  the  danger  of  fussy 
talking  and  empty  vapouring  round  a  subject,  the  danger  of  that  dear 
delight  telling  us  what  fearful  things  will  happen  to  us  if  we  do  not 
immediately  do  this  or  that.    There  is  the  danger  that,  in  playing  the 
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part  of  Cassandra,  we  may  obscure  our  judgment  and  hinder  wise  and 
well-considered  action — 

Fearful  commenting  is  leaden  servitor 
To  dull  delay. 

There  is  the  danger  of  exaggerated  views,  the  danger  which  arises  from 
the  specialist  or  the  partisan  who  believes  only  in  the  reform  which 
favours  his  pet  theories  and  sanctions  his  hobbies.  There  are  some 
men  who  if  they  took  in  hand  the  reform  of  the  solar  system  would  do 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  moon,  and  would  make  the  sun  conform 
to  the  eccentricities  of  a  satellite  of  a  satellite.  There  are  dangers  which 
spring  from  forgetting  facts  and  ignoring  history.  There  is  the  danger 
of  forgetting  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  the  world  while  insisting  on  its 
duty  to  the  nation,  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  a  National 
Church  while  proclaiming  it  to  be  Catholic.  There  is  a  danger  of 
forgettmg  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  cultivating  the 
magnificent  isolation  of  an  austerity  which  loses  touch  with  the  movement 
of  thought  and  the  aspirations  of  national  life.  There  is  the  danger  of 
making  good-natured  acquiescence  and  pliant  indifference  the  crowning 
virtue  of  the  Church,  and  forgetting  that  she  has  a  prophetic  mission  to 
the  world.  There  are  dangers  of  forgetting  the  splendid  vantage-ground 
and  unique  position  which  the  Church  of  England  occupies,  and  what 
noble  opportunities  the  past  and  the  present  have  put  within  her  grasp. 

She  has  advantages  which  it  is  well  that  we  should  remember.  Her 
position  is  unique  among  the  communions  of  the  world.  She  is  a 
national  Church  without  being  merely  national ;  she  has  a  coherent  and 
intelligible  history ;  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  past  with  the  spirit  of  a 
modern  ;  she  is  a  link  in  the  continuous  visible  life  of  Christendom ; 
and  she  has  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  progress  which  awoke  three  centuries 
ago.  She  is  not  of  yesterday,  yet  she  is  emphatically  of  to-day  ;  she  has 
points  of  contact  with  the  most  diverse  of  communions,  and  she  is 
exercising  her  ministry  amid  the  most  varied  of  civilisations.  And  the 
varying  features  which  she  presents  are  not  merely  interesting  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historian ;  they  are  prophetic  of  the  position  which  she 
may  occupy,  or  rather  of  the  opportunities  which  are  Ukely  to  be  hers  in 
the  great  future  which  is  making  so  fast  upon  us.  She  is  national— not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  she  is  an  established  Church,  but  that  for  long 
centuries  her  history  has  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  nation  • 
its  struggles  have  been  reflected  in  her  countenance  ;  she  has  felt  the 
pang  of  joy  and  of  fear  which  swept  through  the  nation's  heart.     She 
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made  her  influence  felt  in  the  political  and  moral  growth  of  the  English 
people.  ^'  She  grew  up/'  to  use  the  words  of  a  living  historian,  "  with  a 
distinctly  national  character,  and  gradually  infused  its  influence  into  all 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  English  people."  (Freeman's  "  Norman 
Conquest,"  vol.  i.,  p.  33.)  This  fact  is  not  merely  a  noble  memory,  it 
is  an  inheritance ;  it  carries  with  it  the  gift  of  future  capabilities,  for  in 
the  growing  life  of  the  world  we  have  been  slowly  changing  our  unit 
of  measurement,  if  I  may  so  speak.  We  measured  nations  once  by 
geographical  boundaries ;  we  have  found  out  that  peoples  are  greater 
than  parallels  of  latitude,  and  ties  of  blood  stronger  than  the  course  of 
rivers  or  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea,  and  slowly  the  race  unit  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  geographical  one.  I  am  not  saying  whether  this  is  right 
or  wrong ;  it  is  probably  wrong,  and  probably  also  a  necessary  stage  in 
the  growth  of  the  consciousness  of  brotherhood  among  men.  But  it  is 
a  fact  which  is  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the  future  opportunities 
of  churches.  For  the  present  it  shows  that  a  national  character  is  a 
guarantee  of  stability  in  a  church,  or,  at  least,  it  is  true  that  the  lack  of 
some  national  character  is  clearly  discerned  as  a  cause  of  weakness.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  causes  assigned  to  the  want  of 
force  shown  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  was  the  lack  of  a  home  and 
harbourage  in  the  bosom  of  any  nation.  The  Church  that  has  it 
possesses  a  power  which  grows  as  the  race  grows.  There  where  the 
people  migrate  the  Church  is  bound  to  follow  them.  Recognising  that 
her  duty  is  to  the  race  which  forms  the  nation,  and  that  wherever  the 
race  is  to  be  found  there  the  true  nation  lives,  the  law  of  her  expansion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nation  with  whose  life  and  fortunes  her  history 
is  allied.  Thus  the  Church  of  England  now  at  least  recognises  that  the 
stream  of  her  influence  must  flow  wherever  the  current  of  English 
civilisation  wanders,  and  she  lives  as  a  spiritual  force  concurrent  with 
the  spread  of  English  civilisation.  She  has  spread  the  network  of  her 
organisation  over  the  globe.  Her  bbhops  now  number  over  a  hundred, 
and  they  minister  her  ordinances  amid  the  Arctic  frosts  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Qu'Appelle,  the  burning  sky  of  Ceylon  and  Mauritius  \  they  face 
martyrdom  as  pioneers  of  holy  beneficence  in  Polynesia  and  Africa ;  and 
when  one  fiedls  a  score  of  volunteers  start  up  to  take  his  place ;  she 
opens  her  bosom  and  sends  forth  her  strongest  and  best  to  take  up  her 
work  in  the  crowded  colonial  cities  of  Sydney  and  Adelaide,  as  to-day 
she  sends  one  from  our  midst.  God's  peace  and  power  go  with  him  as 
a  home-grown  garland  of  fresh  field  flowers  to  the  great  and  growing 
city  of  Melbourne. 
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She  is  honoured.  Never  was  her  name  more  kindly  spoken  of» 
or  her  work  more  generously  appreciated.  Outside  her  communion 
men  of  piety  and  intellect  speak  of  her  with  love  and  reverence, 
and  look  to  her  with  growing  hope.  We  may  not  agree  with  their 
suggestions,  or  wholly  approve  their  schemes,  but  we  shall  be  blind 
and  unchivalrous  indeed  if  we  do  not  welcome  the  spirit  in  which  strong- 
minded  and  large-hearted  men  have  suggested  reforms,  which,  whether 
we  wholly  agree  with  them  or  not,  are  urged  with  the  desire  and  belief 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Church  of  England  to  become  increas- 
ingly the  centre  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  influence  in  the 
world.  We  shall  be  ungenerous  if  we  do  not  reciprocate  and  appreciate 
the  courage  and  chivalry  which  led  the  President  of  the  Congregational 
Union  this  year  to  speak  those  words  in  an  assembly  of  Noncon- 
formists : — **The  Church  of  England  has  reigned  over  the  mind  of  the 
British  people,  not  only  in  the  prestige  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  has 
drawn  men's  hearts  to  herself  by  an  outward  apparel  of  matchless 
beauty,  while  she  carries  in  her  right  hand  stability,  and  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honour.  Strong  in  her  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  affections 
of  the  English  nation,  she  is  yet  stronger  in  her  sway  over  the  senses  of 
the  multitude,  and  in  her  hold  upon  the  poetic  impressionableness  of  the 
most  poetic  people  under  heaven." 

She  is  national,  but  not  merely  national.    She  is  a  great  spiritual 
organisation,   which    would    have   still    her    duty    and    her    industry 
were  she  sundered  from    the   national  life  of  England.      It    is    to 
the  Oxford  movement  that  we  owe  the  recognition  of  this  fact.     The 
narrow  view  which  regarded  her  as  a  kind  of  extended  State  chap- 
lain has  crumbled  away ;  and  a  wider  scope  of  duty  and  a  more 
splendid  vision  is  ours.    She  has  remembered  that  she  is  not  merely 
the  Church  of  England,  nor  for  England's  colonies,  but  that  she  is 
a  Church  in  Christendom ;  and  that  in  her  growth  she  has  absorbed 
elements  which  give  her  affinity  and  sympathies  with  a  larger  assembly 
of  Christian  communion  perhaps  than  any  Church  in  Christendom. 
She  draws  her  pedigree  from  the  long  past,  and  can  look  the  most 
ancient  and  catholic  of  churches  in  the  face,  and  speak  with  them  on 
equal  terms ;  she  needs  not  to  borrow  her  title  of  heritage  from  any.    In 
her  blood  the  various  streams  have  mingled  which  give  her  links  with 
reformed  communions ;  the  Puritan  strain  and  the  Catholic  strain  are 
in  her  blood ;  she  can  claim  kinship  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America ;  she  has  points  of  contact  with  the  Qdvinists  of  Holland,  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany — ^her  sons 
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joined  in  Conference  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  at  the  Conference  at 
Bonn ;  and  the  refugees  of  France  still  find  a  refuge  for  worship  within 
the  walls  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  she  has  links  with  the  Church  which 
was  once  deemed  the  purest  in  Christendom,  and  which  now  is 
acknowledged  as  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  for  the  Bishop  of  Meath  is 
with  us  to-day,  and  with  your  leave  I  will  thank  him  here  for  his  sermon. 
She  has  links  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  ;  for  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh — to  whom  I  invite  you  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  and  warm 
thanks — is  at  my  side.  She  finds  it  in  her  heart  to  stretch  out  her  hand 
to  the  Churches  of  America  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Mexico,  and 
to  pray  for  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Within  her  bosom 
men  live  and  labour  side  by  side,  widely  differing  in  view,  yet  warmed 
by  a  common  love,  and  united  in  finding  in  her  the  best  refuge  of  their 
souls.  With  some  her  comprehensiveness  is  a  cause  of  reproach;  but 
the  growing  sense  of  thinking  Christian  people  is  finding  in  it  the  cause 
of  rejoicing.  Without  it  she  might  have  been  a  sect.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  her  comprehensiveness  is  the  result  of  accident  and  circumstances 
rather  than  of  intention.  Be  it  so ;  we  are  not  disposed  to  argue  the 
question.  It  is  admitted  that  it  has  come  to  us,  as  the  riches  of  great 
and  wealthy  families,  by  inheritance.  When  a  man's  family  inherits 
wealth,  he  is  content  to  use  it  without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  a  mhalliance  or  not.  We  are  content  to  enjoy  the  riches 
of  this  wealth  of  comprehensiveness^  which,  whether  by  man's  design  or 
drifting  circumstances,  is  yet  God's  gift  to  us  to-day.  Unless  we  are 
disposed  to  ignore  the  providence  of  God,  we  shall  be  led  to  believe 
that  he  who  foresaw  the  work  which  the  Church  might  yet  do  in  the 
future,  so  ordered  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  life  that,  being 
allied  by  various  ties  to  various  races  and  modes  of  thought,  one  might 
occupy  the  unique  position  wlMch  she  holds  to-day,  and  which  gives  her 
the  vantage-ground  of  noble  opportunity — for  everywhere  the  yearning 
for  union  is  growing ;  everywhere  men  who  think,  and  pray,  and  live 
near  God  are  desiring  ardently  that  the  links  which  bind  Christian  souls 
together  may  be  more  clearly  seen.  And  what  communion  or  Church 
holds  a  better  position,  or  such  splendid  opportunity  for  being  the 
reconciling  Church  of  Christendom?  She  stands  where  no  other 
communion  stands,  and  where  she  can  reach  out  her  hands,  like  the 
Patriarch,  and  draw  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  together  to  be  blessed. 

What,  then,  are  our  duties  ?  We  are  guardians  of  a  precious  heritage  ; 
we  are  workers  in  a  great  cause.  Our  thoughts  must  not  be  on  to-day 
alone,  but  on  to-morrow.    We  must  take  care  that  the  changes  which 
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we  sanction  are  such  as  will  promote  the  spread  of  Christian  influence 
in  the  future.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  purchase  ease  to-day  at  the 
cost  of  difficulties  bequeathed  to  posterity.    We  must  not  sell  our  birth- 
right for  pottage,  and  must  not  part  with  the  solid  meat  for  the  seductive 
morsel  mirrored  in  the  stream  of  imagination.    We  shall  be  slow  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  history  of  the  past    It  was  a  Scotcliman  and 
Presbyterian  who  said,  "  No  Church  can,  without  injury,  separate  her- 
self from  the  past,"  and  we  shall  therefore  strive  that  every  change  shall 
broaden  slowly  down,   like    England's  freedom,   from    precedent    to 
precedent,  rather  by  happy  evolution  than  the  work  of  violent  revolution. 
But  we  shall  not  let  our  caution  become  cowardice.    We  shall  recognise 
the  truth  that  in  the  growing  life  of  the  world,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  life  among  men,  the  varieties  of  method  and  expression  are 
likely  to  be  increased.    We  must  be  prepared  for  the  sacrifice  of  some^ 
thing  more  than  our  predilections  and  our  prejudices;   we  must  set 
ourselves  against  the  dangerous  idea  that  every  pious  opinion  or  devout 
usage  is  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of  essential  Christian  principles.    In 
the  light  of  the  growth  of  missionary  work,  it  is  vital  that  we  should 
banish  every  partisan  motive,  and  leave  the  native  Christian  communities 
free  play  in  their  own  developments.    This  is  recognised.     "  Indian 
Christianity,''  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "can  never  be  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  English  Christianity."    In  the  same  strain  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  says  : — "  The  growth  of  great  Churches  in  the 
greater  England  will  involve  the  recognitign  that  not  every  syllable  of 
our  formulas  which  b  essential,  as  against  those  who  on  our  own  ground 
contend  with  us,  is  equally  essential  to  the  Catholic  faith  at  large." 
Grounded  on  views  such  as  these,  one  of  our  leading  reviews  has  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  exchange  "  sectarian  divisions  for 
united  Christian  fellowship  in  newly  converted  lands,"  and  the  "  various 
groups  of  converts  prepared  for  the  ultimate  union  on  some  simpler 
basis  than  that  of  any  existing  Churches," — {Quarterly  Eevieuf^  July, 
1886.)     Perhaps  it  is  abroad  in  the  mission  field  that  we  may  find  the 
solution  of  some  of  our  home  difficulties.    The  enlarging  borders  of 
Christendom,  and  the  enlarging  charity  and  intelligence  of  Christians, 
point  in  the  same  direction.     Many  controversies  are  dead— many  are 
dying.    We  are  learning  from  one  another.    Presbyterians  have  begun 
to  see  that  there  is  some  good  in  Episcopacy ;  and  in  our  own  midst 
there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  what  I  may  call  a  latent  Presb)terianism, 
which  believes  in  a  limited  and  constitutional  Episcopacy,  and  that 
while  we  remain  Episcopal  we  have  ceased  to  be  Episcopalian.     Across 
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the  Border  the  time-honoured  name  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  is  associated 
with  efforts — in  large  degree  successful  efforts — to  bring  about  warmer 
sympathy  and  better  understanding  between  the  Presbyterian  and 
Episcopal  Churches.  And  meanwhile  the  harvest  of  the  world  is 
plenteous  and  waiting  to  be  reaped.  Christianity  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  the  Church  of  Christ  which  1600  years  ago  was  a  mere 
handful,  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  now  claims 
disciples  in  every  land,  and  reckons  them  by  millions ;  the  Faith  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  reckoned  its  adherents  as  28  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  has  grown  to  43  per  cent  The  zeal  at  home  and  abroad 
promises  well  for  the  future ;  the  contributions  to  Christian  missions 
grow  from  year  to  year.  The  voice  of  Christendom  echoes  the  ancient 
cry  of  hope  and  enterprise — *'  Let  us  go  up  and  take  the  land,  for  we 
are  well  able  to  possess  it" 

In  the  presence  of  work  so  vast,  and  duties  so  transcendent, 
the  voice  of  party  strife  and  self-willed  exclusiveness  should  be 
silent.  We  must  not — we  dare  not  give  sanction  to  anything 
which  will  rob  the  Church  of  her  right  to  embrace  varied  forms  and 
expressions  of  Christian  life,  or  give  up  to  '*  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.''  We  need  simplicity ;  we  need  variety ;  we  need,  above  all, 
the  spirit  of  Christ — yes,  most  of  all  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Our  pedigree 
may  be  long,  and  the  record  of  our  past  glorious ;  but  in  Churches,  as 
in  families,  the  spirit  of  kindness  is  more  than  ''  coronets  \ "  noble 
names  will  live  within  a  nation,  but  only  if  they  are  < '  nobly  borne." 
No  long  line  of  ancestors  can  unwrite  the  word  of  the  Apostle — "  If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His."  If  we,  then,  are 
the  children  of  the  great  saints  of  the  past,  let  us  prove  our  pedigree  by 
those  graces  of  which  saintship  is  composed — by  charity  towards  one 
another,  by  courtesy  towards  opponents,  by  sympathy  towards  men.  In 
the  presence  of  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  we  appeal  for  calmness  and 
union.  In  the  presence  of  great  opportunities  we  appeal  for  sound 
judgment  and  ready  self-sacrifice.  In  the  presence  of  anxious 
problems  and  pressing  questions  at  home  and  abroad,  we  appeal 
for  a  widening  view  of  the  Church's  work,  and  a  widening  sympathy 
with  the  present-day  needs  of  men.  When  governments  seem 
drifting  helplessly,  fearing  lest  some  chance  tide,  rather  than  any 
chosen  course,  may  bring  them  into  collision  of  war ;  when  economists 
and  politicians  are  staggered  in  the  presence  of  questions  which 
involve  the  safety  of  life,  the  security  of  just  government,  and 
the  promotion  of  equal  laws;    when  philanthropists  are  asking  how 
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morality  and  a  reverence  for  duty  can  be  preserved;  when  races 
far  and  near,  and  classes  high  and  low,  are  reaching  forth  hands, 
groping  after  truth,  and  right,  and  God,  what  lesson  must  we  learn  if  it 
be  not  shame  at  the  utter  insignificance  of  many  of  those  questions 
which  are  most  loudly  debated  among  us.  When  we  gaze  round  and 
see  the  pale  faces  of  hunger-bitten  men,  who  look  hopelessly  at  silent 
looms  and  extinguished  furnaces  and  ask  piteously  for  bread ;  when  we 
have  seen  statesmen  perplexed,  and  the  lips  of  the  tenderest-hearted 
closed,  not  knowing  what  to  say;  when  the  oracles  of  State  and  Society 
are  dumb ;  and  when  men  question  sadly  whether  there  is  any  wisdom 
or  love  ruling  the  world  in  which  it  is  so  hard  to  be  just  without  being 
unkind,  or  to  be  kind  without  being  unjust ;  when  men  look  to  the  land 
and  behold  darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the 
heavens  thereof;  then  the  quarrels  about  the  colour  of  a  garment,  the 
attitude  of  a  clergyman,  and  the  hour  of  a  service,  appear  only  the 
heritage  of  the  weak,  and  by  no  means  the  business  of  the  wise.  They 
sound  like  the  passionate  wranglings  of  children  over  their  toys  in  the 
same  room  where  grave  men  are  discussing  how  to  save  a  life.  To  this 
assembly  I  appeal,  and  I  am  sure  an  appeal  will  find  a  response  in 
every  heart  tnat  loves  our  Master,  and  would  fain  see  His  Church  move 
forward  to  truer,  purer,  larger  service  among  men.  We  are  met  to 
deliberate  on  great  and  grave  questions;  let  us  put  away  childish 
thoughts  and  childish  things.  We  are  not  met  for  party  victory  or 
personal  display ;  we  are  met  to  weigh  and  consider,  to  think  clearly,  if 
we  can ;  to  try  and  understand  one  another's  meaning,  and  not  to  make 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word ;  but  so  to  discuss  the  themes  submitted 
to  our  thoughts,  that  our  meetings  may  evince  the  spirit  of  those  to 
whom  the  progress  of  faith,  the  work  of  the  Church,  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  the  glory  of  God,  are  great  and  venerable  realities. 

The  President  then,  according  to  custom,  called  upon  the  members 
of  Congress  to  rise  and  join  him  in  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
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CHURCH   REFORM    (Na    i).— PATRONAGE   AND 

ENDOWMENTS. 

{a)  Patrons:  Their  Obligations  and  Limitations  in  the  Exercise 
OF  their  Rights. 

{b)  Revenues  :    Their  Distribution,  with  a  view  of  Increasing 
THE  Efficiency  of  the  Church. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  William  Lefroy,  Incumbent  of  St  Andrew's,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool. 

While  we  are  considering  some  aspects  of  Church  reform,  there  are 
certain  preliminaries  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  should  be  carefully 
regarded.    Thesie  are  at  least  three. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  remember  that  in  the  administration  of 
patronage  and  in  the  redistribution  of  revenues  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  reform  which  could  be  effected  without  any  fresh  legislation. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  well  to  resolve  to  trouble  Parliament  as  little 
as  possible. 

And,  thirdly,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  fact  that  as  the 
House  of  Commons  is  no  longer  able  to  transact  all  its  own  legitimate 
and  ever-increasing  business,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  unable  to 
transact  ours,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  empowered  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  Parliament  reserving  a 
veto  by  which  reactionary  or  capricious  collision  with  existing  legislative 
settlements  could  be  prevented. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  of  patronage  ought  to  be  so  reformed 
that  our  present  varied  system  of  presentation  may  be  preserved,  but 
all  anachronisms  should  be  abolished,  whether  they  concern  popular 
misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  patronage  \  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  laity  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  conscience  of  the  bishop  upon 
the  other.  The  exercise  of  patronage  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
now  fourfold.  It  is,  first,  individual  or  private,  acquired  by  foundation, 
by  succession,  by  purchase,  or  by  gift.  It  is,  secondly,  corporate,  for  it 
is  capitular,  collegiate,  trustee,  or  testamentary,  such  as. the  Hulmeian, 
the  Harford,  the  Simeon,  the  Hyndman,  the  Church  Patronage  Society, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Faith.  It  is,  thirdly, 
political ;  represented  by  the  livings  in  the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Crown. 
It  is,  fourthly,  episcopal. 

Besides  these  there  are  about  seventy  donatives,  and  one  may  be 
most  thankful  that  under  the  Archbishop's  Church  Patronage  Bill  these 
shall  be  made  presentative  benefices.  I'he  patronage  which  is  episcopal, 
corporate,  and  political  is  unsaleable,  and  considering  the  vastness  of 
the  range  thus  covered,  this  system  works  well.  But  it  is  far  different 
with  the  patronage  which  is  individual  This  is  at  once  our  strength 
and  our  weakness.  Our  wisdom  is  to  conserve  our  strength,  and 
courageously,  yet  cautiously,  to  deal  with  our  weakness.     Increase  the 
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variety,   but  diminish  the  saleability  of  patronage.     To  this  end  I 
respectfully  submit  three  leading  principles. 

The  first  is  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  patronage  is  a  trust, 
to  be  exercised  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners,  and  is  not 
a  property  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  patron.  The  principle 
strikes  equally  at  the  sale  of  next  presentations  and  of  advowsons,  and 
it  challenges  certain  notions  which  are  afloat  about  what  are  termed 
*^  the  rights  of  property."  To  see  this  let  me  state  the  case  as  it  is 
frequently  put  A  man  acquires  an  estate.  His  tenantry  increase  in 
number  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  discovery  of  minerals,  of  metals,  or 
the  progress  of  manufacture.  He  admits  the  obligations  of  possession 
and  of  wealth.  He  builds  a  church ;  he  acquires  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  the  benefice,  because  he  becomes  a  pious  founder.  He  passes 
away,  and  the  estate,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  is  transferred  to 
his  son  and  heir.  The  latter  desires  to  sell  the  advowson.  His  state- 
ment is  that  his  patrimony  is  to  all  time  so  much  the  less  because  of 
the  foundation  of  that  church.  A  portion  of  his  property  is  locked  up 
in  the  fabric  and  in  the  endowment.  To  deny  to  him  the  right  of  sale 
is  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  property.  But  let  me  inquire — to  whom 
was  the  money,  expended  in  the  construction  and  in  the  endowment  of 
that  church,  given?  Was  it  given  to  man,  or  was  it  given  to  God? 
Was  it  an  offering  on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  or  was  it  an  invest- 
ment ?  The  Church  in  her  every  consecration  deed  declares  for  the 
former ;  and  if  language,  used  under  the  most  solemn  circumstances, 
have  any  intelligent  meaning,  that  language  teaches  that  a  man  is  no 
more  entitled  to  consider  his  gift  to  Almighty  God  as  a  property  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  compensation  than  if  he  bestowed  his  means 
upon  an  hospital  or  upon  an  infirmary.  Nevertheless,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  law  has  gone  in  the  other  direction.  The  sale  of  some  of 
the  livings  held  by,  for  instance,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  patronage  is  a  property ;  and  although  I  cannot  admit 
that  such  barter  is  therefore  right,  I  do  nevertheless  acknowledge  the 
influence  of  such  sales  upon  the  public  mind.  I  know  the  faith  men 
have  had  in  the  fidelity  of  Parliament,  and  the  consequent  recognition 
of  a  practice,  which,  while  deplored  by  some,  is  yet  sanctioned  by 
usage  and  by  law.  Hence,  my  plea  is,  that  there  be  a  just  regard  to 
existing  acquisitions,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
higher  principle  that  patronage  is  a  trust  and  not  a  property.  This 
would,  in  the  end,  abolish  all  traffic  in  spiritual  things ;  for  if  a  patron's 
position  be  not  that  of  a  proprietor,  but  if  it  be  that  of  a  spiritual 
trustee,  then  he  is  bound  by  a  doctrine  which  afifects  all  trustees,  viz., 
that  it  is  immoral  for  a  trustee  to  derive  pecuniary  benefit  from  his 
trust. 

The  second  principle  which  should  be  recognised  as  essential  is  that 
the  faithful  have  rights  by  which  the  exercise  of  patronage  ought  to  be 
guided,  and  even  limited.  These  rights  are  derived  by  the  laity  from 
the  Church's  ideal  of  what  the  clergy  ought  to  be.  That  ideal,  based 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the  Ordinal.  The  candidate  priests 
are  entreated  to  remember  that  they  are  called  to  be  ''messengers, 
watchmen,  and  stewards  of  the  Lord  >  to  teach  and  to  premonish,  to 
feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  diat 
are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
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naughty  world,  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for  ever."  More- 
over, the  Ordinal  proceeds  to  emphasise,  in  scriptural  language,  the 
ideal  minister.  In  character  he  is  to  be  exemplary.  *'Be  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers."  As  a  teacher,  he  is  to  be  "  capable  "  and 
•*  faithful."  As  a  pastor,  he  is  to  be  "  diligent"  The  faithful  have, 
therefore,  a  right  to  pastoral  diligence ;  to  didactic  capacity  ;  to  minis- 
terial fidelity,  and  to  exemplary  piety.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  surely 
follows  that  the  people  are  wronged  if  a  pastor  be  forced  upon  them  who 
is  immoral,  heretical,  indolent,  or  incompetent  either  from  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth  or  from  the  senility  of  age.  My  plea  is  that  the  people, 
through  the  communicants,  or  through  their  churchwarden,  or  the  like, 
have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  pastor ;  and  this  they  will 
have,  on  some  considerations,  under  the  Archbishop's  Bill.  On  this 
point  the  words  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  are  welcome.  He  described 
patronage  as  a  "  limited  trust,"  while  the  illustrious  William  Wilberforce 
declared  the  interest  of  the  parishioners  to  be  "  of  everlasting,"  yea,  of 
**  infinite  value." 

The  third  principle  is  that  episcopal  power  should  be  commensurate 
with  episcopal  responsibility.  At  present,  the  bishop  has,  at  length,  the 
responsibility  of  introducing  every  beneficed  clergyman,  save  the  holder 
of  donatives,  to  the  most  solemn  work  which  man  is  called  to  do.  But 
he  has  no  power,  worthy  of  the  name,  by  which  he  can  prevent  incom- 
petent and  even  wicked  men  from  acquiring  positions  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  freeholds,  can  be  held  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  and  from 
which  they  can  only  be  dislodged  by  a  vast  expenditure  of  time,  of  toil, 
and  of  money.  This  glaring  defect  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  I  for 
one  heartily  welcome  the  remedy  suggested  in  the  Church  Patronage 
Bill. 

With  regard  to  the  redistribution  of  our  revenues,  one  of  the  first  and 
one  of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  information  about  these  revenues,  and 
because  this  information  is  not  forthcoming  we  are  obliged  to  deal  with 
two  classes  of  fierce  financiers.  One,  knowing  exactly  the  measure  of 
episcopal  incomes,  proposes  to  reduce  them  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
exacting,  clamorous,  and  numerous  calls  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
position,  and  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  many  a  rector  who  has  not  these 
calls,  enjoys  a  much  larger  income. 

The  other  class,  ignorant  of  much  that  we  ought  to  know,  exaggerates 
the  gross  revenues  of  all  the  corporations  which  are  included  in  the 
Church  of  England.  These  theorists  man  the  Argo,  and  set  out  to  our 
ecclesiastical  Colchis,  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  If  they  find  it 
the  National  Debt  will  be  abolished,  or  the  income  tax  will  disappear, 
or  free  education  will  be  possible.  Dreams  wild  and  even  worthless, 
would  be  dispelled  by  information  about  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 

Here,  again,  I  plead  for  principles.  Rectorial  revenues  should  be 
administered  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  parish,  where  the  revenues 
will  admit  of  it,  and  where  daughter  churches  are  in  public  trust.  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  the  generous 
donor,  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  it  would  enable  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  to  pass  on  endowments  which  should  have  been 
deducted  from  the  original  parishes  to  the  host  of  clergy  who  are  now 
within  measurable  distance  of  pinching  poverty. 

The  case  just  now  is  on  this  wise.    A  parish  has  a  mission  room,  it 
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flourishes,  and  becomes  a  permanent  church,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
population.  The  incumbent  appeals  to  the  Commissioners,  and  upon 
inquiry  being  made,  the  new  district  deserves  endowment.  But  the 
Commissioners*  list  is  full  for  years  to  come.  The  applicant  has  to  wait. 
Why  not  endow  that  parish  at  once,  with  some  portion  of  the  revenues 
which  were  originally  given  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  parish,  especially 
as  the  rector  has  been  relieved  of  work  and  of  responsibility  ?  This  is 
a  reform  perfectly  independent  of  fresh  legislation. 

Rectors  or  vicars  can  augment  the  endowment  of  churches  built  within 
their  original  parishes,  under  i  and  2  William  IV.  cap.  45 » with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  and  of  the  patron.  More  than  this,  I  am  informed 
by  Canon  Clements,  SubDean  of  Lincoln,  that  the  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  took  away  ^200  a  year  each  from  two  parishes,  and  with  the 
£±OQ  thus  obtained  he  endowed  with  ^100  a  year  each  St  PeteTs- 
at-Gowts,  St.  Andrew  s,  St.  Mary-le-Wigford,  and  St.  Martin's,  all  in 
Lincoln,  and  these  parishes  are  twenty-five  miles  apart  from  those  out 
of  whose  revenues  ihey  were  endowed.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  lately 
raised  Shelford  and  Burton  Joyce,  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  by  £^S^ 
a  year  each,  taken  from  a  living  in  his  lordship's  gift  in  the  same  dio- 
cese. If  this  be  possible  we  are  led  to  inquire  why  rectorial  revenues 
are  not  more  generally  and  more  generously  redistributed.  May  it  not 
be  partly  because  of  the  interests  represented  by  family  livings,  and  by 
the  parson-patron  system  ? 

I  see  by  the  Blue  Book  of  1880  that  the  total  number  of  benefices  in 
the  gift  of  private  and  of  public  patrons  in  England  and  Wales  was 
13,380.     Of  these  7,152   were  in  corporate,  political,  and  episcopal 
patronage,  and  the  rest  6,228,  were  in  private  hands,  and  were— -except 
by  special  clauses  in  wills— marketable.     Of  these  6,228,  one-ninth  or 
exactly  753,  are  filled  by  clergymen  who  are  themselves  patrons  of  their 
own  benefices,  while  599  are  filled  by  incumbents  of  the  same  name  as 
the  patron,  or  the  incumbent  is  said  to  be  a  trustee  for  the  patron. 
Uniting  these  figures,  I  find  there  are  1,352  livings  in  which  there 
is   a  family  connection  more  or  less  close  between   the   incumbent 
and  the  patron.     Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  patron  would  best 
consult  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners  of  a  church  by  nomi- 
nating his  son  to  the  benefice.    It  is  also  conceivable  that  an  incumbent, 
the  patron  of  his  own  living,  believed  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  was 
doing  the  highest  good  by  presenting  himself  to  the  vicarage.      I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  such  cases.     Yet  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  the  parson-patron  system  and  large  family  livings,  as  a  rule,  gravi- 
tate to  torpor,  provoke  disaffection  towards  the  Church,  and  demonstrate 
the  stout-hearted  resistance  which  the  man  in  possession  cah  offer  to 
such  a  reasonable  measure  of  reform  as  the  readjustment  of  rectorial 
revenues. 

A  popular  writer  said,  the  other  day,  that  it  would  appear  that  the  six 
worst  counties  in  England  for  family  livings  and  for  parson-patrons  are 
Suffolk,  Leicester,  Somerset,  Devon,  Northampton,  and  Norfolk.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  in  a  recent  election,  when  the  Church's  power  and 
value  were  tested,  these  six  counties  were  the  scene  of  most  marked 
Church  defeats.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  fact  that,  for  instance, 
in  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  the  mother  church  of  the  parish  of  Prescot 
is  worth  £\,\oo  a  year,  and  the  daughter  church  of  the  new  parish  of 
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Ditton  is  worth  ^95  a  year ;  yea,  the  fact  that  one  rector  has  some 
^2,000  or  ;^3,ooo  a  year,  and  a  new  parish  carved  out  of  the  old  one 
has  but  ;^2oo  or  ;£^3oo  a  year,  these  anachronisms  are  in  administration 
a  reproach,  and  in  the  morals  of  labour  a  cruel  wrong. 

That  wrong  might  be  remedied  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either 
limit  the  ix)wer  of  the  Commissioners  to  endow,  by  the  ability  of  the 
older  parish  to  do  so,  or  institute  Diocesan  Endowment  Commissioners 
who  shall  have  the  right,  and  under  the  bishop,  the  power  to  appraise 
the  ability  of  the  mother  church  to  succour  her  offspring,  and  thus  to 
redistribute  our  revenues  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
church.  The  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  is  obvious,  and  the  operations 
of  such  a  body  would  make  short  work  of  the  scandals  which  now  skulk 
behind  the  sale  of  many  an  advowson.  Ay,  and  the  serious  question  of 
compensation  would  be  settled  by  a  resort  to  the  first  principles  of 
endowment,  of  justice,  and  of  expansion. 


The   Rev.   the   Hon.   WILLIAM    HENRY   Fremantle, 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  subjects  are  closely  connected,  and  that 
there  cannot  be  a  full  treatment  of  the  one  without  the  other.  It  might 
seem,  therefore,  that  all  the  discussions  and  proposals  about  patronage 
were  barren,  since  nothing  has  been  done,  or  even  proposed,  about  the 
redistribution  of  incomes.  But  we  are  apt,  in  England,  to  be  content 
with  bit  by  bit  reform,  and  remedies  for  acknowledged  evils.  This 
alone  has  been  attempted,  and  to  this  alone  I  shall  invite  your 
attention. 

First,  let  me  show  how  the  redistribution  of  incomes  would  affect 
patronage.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
with  episcopal  and  capitular  revenues  should  not  be  pursued  with 
parochial  revenues.  The  estates  of  bishops  and  chapters  were  for  a 
time  taken  over  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  manipulated  so 
as  to  produce  the  full  revenue.  The  amount  needed  for  each  bishopric 
and  cathedral  establishment  was  then  arranged,  and  either  that  amount 
charged  on  the  Commissioners'  common  fund,  or  estates  calculated  to 
bring  in  that  amount  given  back  to  the  bishop  or  chapter.  In  the  same 
way  the  parochial  revenues  might  be  treated.  They  might  all  be  taken 
over  by  the  Commissioners,  and  might  be  freed  from  all  encumbrances. 
Meanwhile,  a  re-arrangement  might  be  made  through  a  special  com- 
mission, followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  apportioning  a  specified 
income  to  each  parish,  according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  would  be  wise  to  take  this  opportunity  for  two  opera- 
tions :  (i)  The  allocation  of  certain  glebe  lands  for  allotments  by  sale 
to  some  local  body,  possibly  the  sale  of  the  rest  to  private  persons,  so  as 
to  make  the  future  administration  of  the  funds  more  simple ;  (2)  an 
arrangement  for  running  out  the  tithes  on  the  Irish  system,  by  which 
means  the  income  of  the  Commissioners'  Common  Fund,  and  of  those 
to  whom  parts  of  it  might  be  assigned,  would  become  fixed  and  stable. 
I  need  not  go  into  the  questions  which  would  arise  as  to  the  assignment 
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of  this  fund  to  the  various  parishes.  I  doubt  whether  the  materials 
for  a  profitable  discussion  of  it  are  at  hand.  No  one  knows  what 
the  revenues  are,  nor  has  any  thought  as  yet  been  bestowed  on 
questions  like  the  grouping  of  country  parishes,  or  the  arrangements 
for  the  sub-division  of  large  town  parishes,  which  are  now  very  much  a 
matter  of  hap-hazard.  I  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  general  state* 
ments  :  (i)  That  a  redistribution  is  a  matter  of  great  and  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  welfare  of  the  Church;  (2)  that  the  process,  being  not 
only  a  vast  one,  but  one  which  touches  many  interests,  can  only  be- 
effected  by  a  great  public  demand  and  enthusiasm;  (3)  that  such  a 
demand  and  excitement  would  require,  and  also  make  possible,  a  new 
and  satisfiactory  system  of  patronage,  unhampered  by  past  traditions. 

On  this  last  point  I  must  dwell,  so  far  as  to  show  how  incompatible  the 
present  system   of   patronage  would  be  with   redistributed    incomes. 
Patronage  is  a  right,  and  a  property.      A  man  who  is  patron  of  a  living 
of  ;;£^i,ooo  a  year,  with  some  300  parishioners,  possesses  a  fine  and 
saleable  property.     His  neighbour,  who  is  patron  of  a  living  of  jQ^oo  a 
year,  with  5,000  parishioners,  possesses  only  the  duty  of  nomination  to 
a  difficult  and  laborious  office.      In  the  re-distribution  the  incomes 
would  be  exchanged.     The  ;;^i,ooo  a  year  would  be  taken  from  the 
small  parish  and  rich  patron,  and  given  to  the  large  parish.      But  that 
would  be  to  take  away  a  large  saleable  property  from  one  patron  to  give 
what  would  still  be  a  saleable  property,  though  not  so  large,  to  the  other* 
Who  can  imagine  that  this  would  be  allowed  ?      Perhaps  it  may  be  said*^ 
you  could  re-adjust  the  interests  of  the  patrons  by  some  money-payment. 
But  no  such  money-payment  could  be  forthcoming  from  private  sources 
in  furtherance  of  a  general  and  compulsory  re-arrangement.       If,  oc^ 
the  other  hand,  public  church-money  is  to  be  used  for  compensating 
patrons,  it  could  only  be  used  when  patronage  was  being  abolished,  not 
when  a  good  and  saleable  piece  of  patronage  was  to  pass  from  one 
private  person  to  another. 

This  cannot  but  convince  us  that  private  patronage  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  maintained  except  as  a  survival  which  it  would  require  a  great 
effort  to  abolish,  that  as  soon  as  a  redistribution  of  revenues  takes 
place,  which  is  desirable  and  all  but  necessary,  it  is  doomed.  We  may  very 
justly  consider  for  our  comfort  while  it  lasts,  that  it  often  works  well,  that 
it  interests  a  certain  number  of  influential  laymen  in  the  church  system,, 
and  that  it  is  one  way  in  which  variety  of  appointments  is  secured.  We 
may  try,  by  such  arrangements  as  those  of  the  Archbishop's  Bill,  to 
make  it  as  little  harmful  as  possible.  But  still  two  facts  will  remain  r 
the  one,  that  it  is  the  chief  source  of  abuses ;  the  other,  that  no  one 
would  ever  propose  to  extend  or  re-adjust  it.  The  ecclesiastical  mind 
may  be  unwilling  to  disturb  it ;  but,  once  let  the  nation  set  to  work  ta 
apply  to  it  the  same  principles  which  it  applies  to  all  other  affairs,  which 
it  long  ago  applied  to  all  branches  of  the  civil  service,  and,  in  our  own 
time,  to  the  army,  and  it  will  see  that  it  is  intolerable  that  an 
important  public  trust  should  be  the  property  of  private  individuals. 

Any  system,  therefore,  which  we  may  now  adopt  must  be  essentially 
limited  and  temporary.  We  may  keep  in  view  the  possibility  of  public 
patronage  becoming  universal,  and  may  make  suitable  provisions,  such 
as  that  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Patronage  in  the  Archbishop's  Bill- 
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but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  placing  a  limit  on  the 
existing  system,  and  guarding  against  abuses. 

My  object  will  be  to  put  forward  a  single  proposal,  having  for  its 
object  the  fuller  recc^ition  of  the  parishioners  in  the  appointment  of 
their  clerg3rman.  I  cannot  think  that  in  the  schemes  hitherto  put 
before  us,  the  parishioners  have  been  sufficiently  considered.  Yet  their 
interests  are  paramount,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  claim  a 
distinct  and  active  part  in  the  nomination.  In  the  Irish  Church  the 
delegates  of  the  parishioners  are  equal  in  number  to  the  other  members 
on  the  board  of  nomination.  So  long  as  the  parishioners  feel  that  they 
have  no  voice  in  the  nomination,  but  are  treated  as  children,  or  slaves, 
subject  to  the  will  of  another,  some  of  their  noblest  faculties  are  left 
dormant,  and  they  necessarily  look  upon  the  Church  as  another  man's 
affair,  not  their  own ;  but  when  they  know  that  the  clergyman  is  their 
man,  appointed  in  their  own  interest  by  those  in  whom  they  have 
expressed  their  trust,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  associated  wi&  their 
pastor  in  his  work,  and  will  take  care  that  his  work  prospers  so  far  as 
they  can  make  it. 

I  think  that  the  proposals  of  the  Archbishop's  Bill  are  deficient  here. 
The  process  prescribed  is  as  follows.  When  the  patron  has  made  his 
presentation  to  the  bishop,  if  the  bishop  sees  grounds  for  refusal,  he 
may  either  at  once  refuse,  on  certain  specified  grounds,  to  institute,  or 
refer  the  question  to  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Patronage  ;  the  council 
gives  its  opinion  on  these  objections,  and  may  also  represent  to  the 
bishop  certain  grounds  of  objection,  of  which  he  may  take  notice  if  he 
thinks  right.  When  the  bishop  and  council  are  satisfied  (for  so  I 
understand  it,  though  the  question  of  date  is  not  plain),  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  nomination  is  notified  to  the  parishioners,  who  may  then 
make  objections  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  may  refer  the  objections  to 
the  council,  and  if  the  council  think  them  valid,  the  bishop  may,  at  his 
discretion,  act  on  them,  or  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  if  he  refuses  to 
institute,  the  presentee  may  appeal  to  the  archbishop.  The  parishioners 
have  no  such  appeal.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  proposals  make  the 
action  of  the  parishioners  nugatory.  They  only  allow  to  the  parishioners 
a  power  of  making  objections  after  a  presentation  has  been  made ;  their 
objections  must  be  such  as  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Patronage  might 
have  already  made  if  they  chose,  and  must  be  sustained  first  before  the 
council,  and  then  before  the  bishop,  and  lastly  before  the  archbishop. 
This  appears  to  me  to  make  all  action  of  the  parishioners  impossible ;  for 
nothing  short  of  a  great  scandal  could  be  pressed  through  this  long  pro 
cess,  and  a  great  scandal  would  have  been  already  discovered  by  the 
archbishop,  or  the  council.  I  acknowledge  that  among  the  recognised 
causes  of  objection  is  this,  *'  that  there  are  circumstances  not  relating  to 
doctrine  or  ritual  which  make  it  unadvisable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
parish,  that  such  person  should  be  instituted  to  the  benefice.'*  But  these 
are  just  the  kind  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  brought  in  at  this 
stage  as  objections,  such  as  the  lack  of  geniality,  incompatibility  of 
temperament,  a  masterful  or  autocratic  disposition :  while  matters  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  which  may  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  view  of  the 
parishioners,  are  expressly  excluded.  ' 

Nor  would  any  extension  of  the  grounds  of  objection  be  sufficient 
The  power  of  objection  may  prevent  the  nomination  of  scandalous 
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persons,  but  not  of  drones,  nor  of  men  who,  for  various  reasons,  are 
uncongenial  to  the  parish.  And,  if  it  be  said  that  there  can  be  no 
absolute  security  against  such  nominations,  and  that  under  any  system 
men  may  be  nominated  who  may  prove  undesirable,  I  recur  to  what  I 
have  said  above,  that  there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  incompatibility 
revealing  itself  when  the  parishioners  have  had  to  do  with  the 
nomination. 

The  difficulty  is  how  to  give  any  power  to  the  parishioners ;  for 
direct  election,  besides  putting  the  whole  matter  into  their  hands,  which 
is  impossible  while  patronage  remains,  is  not  a  proper  mode  of  appoint- 
ment It  has  not  in  all  cases  answered  so  badly  as  men  think.  Its 
scandals  are  patent,  while  those  of  other  kinds  of  patronage  are  hidden. 
But  still  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  I  hold,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
authority  of  }.  S.  Mill  to  support  me,  that  popular  election  is  an 
improper  method  of  appointment  to  all  administrative  offices,  and 
especially  to  paid  offices.  The  proper  method,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
nomination  by  one  or  more  persons  who  are  sufficiently  near  to  be  held 
responsible.  A  patron,  if  he  can  look  at  his  function  simply  as  a 
trust,  may  be  better  than  any  popular  body.  But  he  is  irresponsible , 
and  may  give  no  thought  to  the  good  of  the  parish. 

I  would  place  beside  him  therefore,  a  co-patron,  wlio  should  represent 
the  parishioners,  and  without  whose  assent  no  nomination  should 
be  made.  If  these  two  are  unable  to  agree,  the  matter  might  be 
laid  before  the  bishop  or  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Patronage,  who 
should  arbitrate  and  decide.  I  propose  that  this  co-patron  should 
be  elected,  like  the  "  representative  electors "  in  the  Archbishop's 
Bill,  at  the  Easter  vestry  by  those  who  elect  churchwardens ;  that  he 
should  hold  office  for  a  fixed  time,  say  five  years,  and  then  be  capable 
of  re-election  \  but  that  no  election  should  take  place  to  this  office 
when  the  incumbency  is  vacant ;  and  that  the  co-patron  need  not  be  a 
parishioner.     I  beg  your  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

First,  it  is  probable  that  the  parishioners  would  appoint  some  person 
of  distinction,  lay  or  clerical,  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  living  in 
their  neighbourhood.  They  would  know  that  to  appoint  an  ignorant 
man  would  be  suicidal.  But  if  they  appointed  an  undistinguished  man 
among  themselves,  yet  com^^etent  to  the  work,  they  would  not  do 
wrong.  And  such  a  man  would  usually  feel  inclined  to  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  the  original  patron,  if  he  found  him  seeking  the  good  of  the 
parish.  No  doubt  there  might  be  in  some  cases  a  foolish  wish  in 
favour  of  some  one  individual  which  would  cause  disagreement.  But 
the  mediation  of  the  bishop  or  diocesan  council  would  set  this  right. 
If  it  be  said  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of  collusion  between  the  bishop 
or  council  and  one  of  the  patrons,  such  as  would  deprive  the  other 
patron  of  his  rights,  I  can  only  say  it  is  improbable,  and  that  you 
cannot  guard  against  such  risks  :  you  must  trust  someone. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  vast  superiority  of  this  proposal  to  any  form  of 
the  power  of  objection.  To  object  to  a  man  who  has  been  already  named 
is  so  disagreeable  a  process  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  in  certain  circumstances  lead  to  much  mischief.  It  was  the 
system  adopted  in  Scotland  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act;  but  the 
working  of  it  was  this.  When  the  patron  had  nominated,  party 
spirit  at  that  time  running  high,  if  the  nomination  displeased  a  lar^e 
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party  among  the  people,  the  most  violent  of  them  set  to  work  to 
rake  up  every  disagreeable  incident  in  the  life  or  utterances  of  the 
nominee.  They  had  to  sustain  their  objections  before  the  presby- 
tery. But,  though  the  objections  might  be  found  frivolous,  they 
were  urged  with  such  pertinacity,  and  raised  so  much  disagreeable 
feeling,  that  the  nominee  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile  or 
divided  parish,  the  object  of  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and,  though  he 
had  cleared  himself  of  the  specific  charges,  the  post  had  been  made 
untenable.  Moreover,  the  parishioners,  with  the  best  intentions,  have 
not  the  means  of  close  inquiry,  nor  would  any  one  of  them  have  the 
requisite  authority  for  making  the  enquiry. 

Contrast  with  this  the  process  I  advocate.  The  co-patron  is  taken  into 
con6dence  from  the  first.  He  can  represent  to  the  patron  all  those 
side-lights  which  show  the  tnie  road,  all  the  smaller  considerations 
which  often  determine  the  difference  between  acceptability  and  its 
contrary.  He  can  point  out  objections  as  to  manner,  efficiency,  shades 
of  feeling  and  of  teaching,  or  can  meet  such  objections  where  they 
occur,  in  a  way  which  would  be  impossible  before  a  formal  meeting  even 
of  six  or  eight  persons :  he  can  make  enquiries  privately,  whether  of 
persons  in  the  parish,  or  of  those  who  know  the  proposed  presentee. 
Finally,  he  can  explain  to  the  parishioners  how  their  wants  have  been 
considered,  and  effect  an  introduction  for  the  new  pastor  which  will  go 
far  to  secure  success.  All  this,  no  doubt,  can  in  certain  cases  be  done 
by  the  patron  ;  but  where  he  has  the  interests  of  his  people  at  heart, 
he  will  still  feel  it  a  help  to  have  the  support  of  another  judgment  than 
his  own,  of  the  co-operation  of  one  on  whom  the  people  rely. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  too  great  an  interference  with  the  right  ot 
patronage.  That  it  takes  away  the  indefeasible  power  now  existing  is 
true,  but  so  must  all  schemes  of  reform  which  are  to  be  effective.  Is 
it  too  much  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  patrons  are 
willing  to  consider  themselves  holders  of  a  trust,  rather  than  possessors 
of  a  personal  power  ?  If  there  be  a  certain  sacrifice  incurred,  I  think 
it  is  a  sacrifice  which  the  nation  has  a  right  to  ask.  The  owners  of 
advowsons  may,  no  doubt,  if  they  think  right,  try  to  hold  out  in  view 
of  the  possibility  of  a  larger  compensation.  But  they  have  to  take 
their  chance  of  another  solution  of  the  matter.  The  interest  in  the 
church  is  rising ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  may  be  so  stirred  that  it  will  determine  that  no  such  rights  as 
that  of  advowson  shall  be  allowed ;  and  the  holders  of  patronage  will 
find  that  their  property  has  become  unsaleable,  and  for  ver)*  shame 
they  will  not  dare  to  ask  for  compensation.  Let  them  be  wise  in 
time,  and  be  willing  to  share  their  power,  even  though  it  has  been 
gained  by  money,  with  those  for  whose  sake  it  exists,  and  they  may 
earn  the  gratitude  of  our  own  and  future  generations,  by  an  act  of 
generosity  which  will  have  contributed  to  the  reform,  the  purification, 
and  the  nationalisation  of  the  church  system. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  the  proposal  I  have  made  be  adopted,  it 
will  make  less  necessary  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Archbishop*s 
Patronage  Bill.  But  those  relating  to  the  council  of  presentations  will 
still  be  important;  and  the  power  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop  should  be  retained.  The  power  of  objection  by  parishioners  on 
certain  specified  grounds  would  no  longer  be  of  much  importance. 
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Yet  it  might  be  well  to  give  such  a  power  to  meet  the  possible  case  of 
the  parishioners*  co-patron  being  neglectful  of  their  interests. 

I  trust  my  proposal  may  not  be  put  aside,  either  as  one  of  many 
suggestions  which  might  occur  to  anyone  on  a  cursory  view  of  the  facts, 
or  as  coming  too  late.  I  have  had  it  before  my  mind  for  many  years, 
and  have  compared  it  with  the  other  proposals  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  with  ever-increasing  conviction  that  it  was  right.  It  may 
be  objected  that  it  has  not  been  either  seriously  considered  by  the  Royal 
Commission  or  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  But  this  is  a  reason 
for  pausing  and  considering  now,  whether  an  essential  provision  has  not 
been  omitted.  This  is  not  a  time  at  which  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  form  the  body  of  the  parochial  Church,  can  be  neg- 
lected. Can  it  be  said  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  they  have 
been  as  prominent  as  they  should  be  ?  In  the  Archbishop's  Bill  the 
clergy  are  quite  sufficiently  thought  of;  the  laity  of  the  diocese  also  have 
their  place:  though  for  various  reasons  their  intervention  would  not  be 
very  effectual.  But  the  recognition  of  the  parishioners  is  very  unsub- 
stantial, and.  as  I  have  shown,  would  probably  lead  to  no  good.  Of 
the  three  main  features  of  a  clergyman's  position,  his  relation  to  the 
parishioners  is  surely  the  chief.  He  may  be  regarded  as  holding  a 
property  or  benefice,  or,  secondly,  as  holding  an  ecclesiastical  position,  or, 
lastly,  as  the  minister  of  the  people.  I  am  afraid  that  both  in  matters 
of  law  and  in  common  acceptation  the  property  has  been  the  first 
thought,  the  ecclesiastical  position  the  second,  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  have  been  nowhere.  I  plead  for  a  reversal  of  this  estimate. 
The  interests  of  the  parishioners  should  be  paramount,  and  the  chief  way 
in  which  this  view  of  the  matter  can  be  maintained,  is  by  giving  them, 
through  their  chosen  representative,  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  their 
pastor. 


ADDRESS. 
G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 

Xherk  are  two  views  abroad  on  Church  Patronage.  One,  that  the  giving  of 
mission  to  teach  and  minister  resides  in  the  congregation ;  the  other,  that  it  flows 
from  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  through  His  apostles  and  those  who  from  their 
time  to  ours  have  received  and  transmitted  this  authority.  And  this  latter,  I  main- 
tain, is  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  bishop  is  inherent  the  right  to 
place  duly  qualified  ministers  in  all  places  where  they  are  required,  or  can  be  sent. 
For,  amidst  all  the  present  varieties  of  patronage,  both  public  and  private,  it  is  still, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  bishop  who  institutes  and  actually  gives  mission  to  the  parish 
priest. 

IVhai  is  Patronage  ?  People  often  talk  as  if  it  gave  a  patron  the  right  of  givijg  a 
benefice  to  any  one  he  pleased—  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  but  the  concession  of  a  right  to 
present  to  the  bishop,  for  institution,  one  out  of  a  number  of  presumably  qualified 
persons  to  exercise  his  vocation  in  a  particular  place.  The  patron  presents  to  the 
bishop,  but  it  rests  with  the  bishop  to  institute  to  the  benefice. 

This,  which  was  originally  a  concession  to  the  builders  and  endowers  of  churches, 
gradually  became  a  right,  and  with  it,  in  due  time,  followed  the  power  of  making 
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over  this  right  to  another.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is  some  sort  of  endowment  to 
•every  church,  the  law,  with  its  usual  care  for  moneyed  interests  of  every  kind,  allows 
such  patrons  to  sell  their  rights  for  money. 

There  has  resulted  in  our  own  day  a  very  great  variety  of  patrons — both  public  and 
private — a  variety  which,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  is  vital  for  the  Church  to 
preserve.  It  is  not  the  abolition  of  private  patronage,  or  of  alienation  we  ought 
to  aim  at,  but  their  regulation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  inalienability 
of  patronage,  which  at  first  sight  has  a  specious  desirableness,  would  in  practice  be 
pernicious. 

The  actual  evil  which  we  suffer  from,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  chiefly  the 
*'  monstrous  "  development  of  this  power  of  sale,  owing  to  its  having  become,  in  the 
hands  of  professional  jobbers,  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  circumstances  of  its 
exercise  are  even  worse  than  the  trade  itself. 

And  intimately  connected  with  the  worst  parts  of  this  disease — and,  indeed,  perhaps 
one  of  its  main  sources — is  a  kind  of  patronage  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  viz.,  that 
to  donative  livings.  However  originally  acquired,  the  right  of  the  patron  in  these 
cases  is  to  institute  to  such  livings  any  clergyman  he  pleases,  without  any  reference  to 
the  bishop. 

This  right  may,  in  itself,  be  objectionable  or  not.  At  any  rate,  in  its  legitimate  use  it 
cannot  do  much  harm  ;  and  I  have  seen  possessors  of  such  patronage  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  evil  use  which  is  actually  made  of  it. 

It  works  in  this  way  : — 

1.  Jobber  acquires  one  of  these  livings. 

2.  A  and  6  wish  to  exchange  livings. 

3.  Bishop  objects. 

4.  Jobber  presents  A  to  donative. 

5.  A's  living  being  vacant,  patron  of  A  presents  B  to  it. 

6.  B's  living  being  vacant,  patron  of  B  presents  A  to  it. 

This  is  what  is  done  ;  and  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  there  are  both 
clergy  and  laity  who  lend  themselves  to  such  doings. 

New,  what  remedies  can  be  applied  to  this  state  of  things  ?  The  best  remedies  in 
all  cases  are  those  which  are  applied  after  looking  the  whole  of  the  facts  full  in  the 
faice,  which  deal  thoroughly  with  real  evils,  without  dealing  indiscriminate  hardship 
all  round,  and  which  keep  well  in  view  true  principles. 

We  have  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  give  our  minds  to  the  subject  of  Church 
Patronage.  It  has  occupied  men's  thoughts  for  years.  It  has  been  discussed  in  Con- 
vocations of  both  Provinces,  and  in  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  I  believe,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  meetii^  of  church  people. 

The  result  is  a  certain  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  main  features  of  the 
reform  required  ;  and,  as  this  consensus  is  embodied  in  a  bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  there  b  no  further  use  in  discussing  abstract  or  ideal  remedies.  As  practi- 
cal men,  I  invite  you  to  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill ;  and 
if,  upon  examination,  yon  find  that  it  fulfils  most  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  remedy 
for  one  of  the  wounds  of  the^Church,  to  support  it  heartily.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Convocation,  and  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of 
Canterbury.  II  it  had  been  possible  for  it  to  have  passed  also  a  House  of  Laymen 
for  the  Province  of  York,  there  would  have  been  so  much  more  weight  at  its  back. 
It  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Southern  Province  at  very  great 
length  for  four  days,  and  when  the  proposal  to  compensate  patrons  came  before  us, 
the  whole  body  of  patrons  in  the  House  unanimously  renounced  any  idea  of  requiring 
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compensation.  They  said  that  they  looked  upon  patronage  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
that  if  they  could  not  exercise  it  any  longer  they  would  not  claim  any  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  it.  The  House  of  Laymen  criticised,  and  made  some  alterations  in.  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  Bill,  and  the  whole  of  those  alterations 
have  been  embodied  in  the  bill.  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  to  the  Congress  an 
abstract,  which  I  have  prepared,  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  measure.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  "  Church  Patronage  Bill "  (presented  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (4th  June, 
i886):- 


Sale  and  Transfer  of  Rights  of  Patronage. 

2.  Tlie  sale  of  patronage  to  be  restricted  to 

Any  qualified  parishioner — i.^.,  one  possessing  lands,  &c.,  in  the  parish  to  the 

value  of  ;f  200  a  year. 
Any  public  patron — «>.,  the  Council  of  Presentations  (see  below),  any  Chapter 
or  Cathedral  body.    University   or  College,   or  any   body  of  Governors  of 
Hospital,  &c. 
Any  person  approved  by  the  council  of  presentations. 
No  sale  of  less  than  *'  the  entire  right  of  presentation  "  to  be  legal — f.^.,  the  sale  of 

next  presentations  to  be  prohibited. 
Sale  of  advowsons  by  public  auction,  and  also  mortgage  of  advowsons,  to  be  pro- 
hibited. 
But  advowsons  appendant  to  manors  or  property  may  continue  to  be  sold  by  auction 
with  such  manor  or  property. 

3.  No  person  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of  sales  or  exchanges  of  advowsons  to  be 

approved  by  the  Council  of  Presentations.  But  the  Council  not  to  refuse  a  pro- 
posed purchaser  without  giving  him  and  the  existing  patron  an  opportunity  of 
attending  and  stating  the  circumstances.  The  Council  to  have  power  to  require 
both  vendor  and  purchaser  to  answer  questions  and  produce  any  requisite  docu- 
ments. 


The  Council  of  Presentations. 

7.  A  Council  of  Presentations  to  be  constituted,  with  power  to  purchase,  acquire,  and 
hold  advowsons  ;  to  receive  funds  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  purchase 
advowsons  ;  in  their  discretion,  to  approve  purchasers ;  to  make  all  necessary 
inquiries  as  to  qualifications  of  presentees. 
S.  The  Council  to  consist  of  the  bishop,  who  is  be  ex-officio  chairman,  and  the  follow- 
ing members : 
{a)  Clerical — 

The  archdeacon  of  each  archdeaconry. 

One  clergyman  beneficed  in  each  archdeaconry,  elected  by  the  beneficed  clergy 

of  each  archdeaconry. 
One  representative  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  elected  by  the  dean,  residentiary 
canons,  and  prebendaries,  or  non-residentiary  or  honorary  canons. 
{b)  Lay— 

The  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  or,  where  he  is  not  a  layman,  a  barrister  of  five 

years'  standing,  nominated  by  him  during  pleasure. 
Two  laymen  for  each  archdeaconry,  elected  as  follows  :  At  the  Easter  vestry 
of  each  year,  each  parish  to  elect  one  representative  elector,  who  is  to  be  a 
parishioner  within  the  archdeaconry ^  and  who  before  acting  as  elector  is  to 
sign  a  declaration  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England*     These 
electors  to  elect  two  members  for  each  archdeaconry. 
All  elected  members  of  council  of  presentations  to  hold  ofHce  for  three  years, 
and  be  re- eligible. 
1 2.  Before  the  council  proceeds  to  present  to  any  vacant  benefice  in  its  gift,  the  bishop 
to  give  notice  to  the  rural  dean  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  that  the  council 
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of  presentations  is  ready  to  receive  and  consider  any  representation  or  informa^ 
tion  they  may  desire  to  submit.  The  rural  dean  or  churchwardens  to  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  the  council. 

Procedure  on  Presentation. 

15.  The  bishop  to  have  power  to  refuse  institution — 

(a)  if  presentee  has  not  been  two  year's  in  holy  orders,  or  {Jbi)  be  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  or  (r)  have  not  transmitted  his  letters  testimonial,  or  there  be 
some  question  relating  to  them  requiring  investigation  ;  or 

(</)  if,  on  a  reference  by  him  to  the  council,  they  shall  report  that  the  presentee 
is  unfit,  by  reason  of  mental  or  bodily  weakness  or  deficiency,  for  the  pro|>er 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  benefice  ;  or 

{e\  that  he  is  incumbered  by  debt ;  or 

(/')  that,  in  their  opinion,  scandal  or  evil  report  exists  concerning  his  moral  con- 
duct or  manner  of  life  ;  or 

{^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  council,  there  are  circumstances  (not 
relating  to  doctrine  or  ritual)  which  make  his  institution  unadvisaHIe. 
If  the  bishop  refuse  institution,  he  is  to  notify  his  refusal  to  patron  and  presentee, 

stating  his  grounds,  and  an  appeal  to  lie  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  if 

notice  of  appeal  be  given  within  one  month.     In  the  case  of  an  archdiocese,  ihe 

appeal  to  be  heard  by  three  bishops  of  the  province  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

Objections  by  Parishioners. 

id.  No  institution  to  a  benefice  to  take  place  until  one  clear  month's  notice,  to  be 

given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  bishop,  of  the  proposed  institution  be  publislied 

in  the  parish. 
Any  parishioner  or  parishioners  may  submit  objections  in  writing  to  the  bishop, 

on  any  such  grounds  as  would  entitle  the  bishop  to  refuse  institution. 
The  bishop  may,  if  he  think  fit,  refer  such  objections  to  the  council  of  prescnia- 

tions. 
The  presentee  to  have  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the  council  wiih  reference  to  such 

objections,  and  the  council,  if  they  think  fit,  may  hear  any  other  person  with 

reference  to  such  objections. 
If  the  council  report  adversely,   the  bishop  may  refuse  institution,   subject  to 

appeal,  as  above. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

19.  A  Roman  Catholic  patron  to  be  allowed  to  nominate  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 

the  council,  who  shall  present  to  the  bishop,  the  said  patron  and  the  council 
l>eing  deemed  joint  patrons.  The  rights  of  the  Universities  in  such  cases  to 
cease. 

20.  A  benefice  to  be  rendered  void  if  it  be  under  sequestration  for  a  whole  year  :  or, 

if  there  be  two  sequestrations  in  two  years;  or,  whtre  the  incumbent  has 
made  anv  other  similar  arrangement  for  more  ihan  one  year. 

21.  If  an  incumbent  be  lunatic  for  two  years,  the  bishop  to  have  power  to  declare 

benefice  void,  and,  if  he  think  fit,  to  make  incumbent  a  limited  allowance. 

22.  Donatives  to  be  abolished  and  become  preseniatives. 

23.  Act  of  George  IV.  (allowing  resignation  bonds)  to  be  repealed. 

I  would  recommend  all  good  Church  people  to  discard  mere  ideal  reforms  and 
new  constitutions  for  the  Church  of  England,  and,  now  that  there  is  a  break  in  the 
clond*<,  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  getting  this  Bill  through  Parliament.  It  is  very 
likely  that  it  will  not  pass  easily.  Vour  champions'  may  get  weary  and  weak-kneed. 
They  will  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  you  have  your  eye  on  them.  Keep  it 
on  them  until  they  carry  the  Bill. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The   Rev.   Field   Flowers   Goe,  Rector  of   Bloomsbury, 

Bishop   Designate  of  Melbourne. 

"The  very  kind  words  which  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  have  said  concerning  me,  and  the 
kindly  reception  given  me  by  this  audience,  expressive,  I  think,  of  their  sympathy 
'with  me  in  the  work  to  which,  in  God's  providence,  I  have  been  called,  justify  me  in 
irespassine  still  further  on  your  kindness  by  asking  your  prayers  that  help  may  be 
$iven  me  Jrom  above  to  discharge  aright  the  arduous  duties  that  await  me.  The  subject 
before  us  has  both  a  moral  and  a  legal  aspect.    We  have  to  consider  the  obligations  of 
patrons,  and  also  ihe  limitations  by  which  they  are  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.      I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  former  part  of  the  subject  is  the  more 
important.     In  whatever  way  a  patron  may  have  become  possessed  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  whether  by  inheritance,  by  office,  or  by  trusteeship,  he  enters  upon  a 
grave  responsibility  before  God,  and  the  Church,  as  regards  the  due  exercise  of  his 
trust.     It  should  not  be  taken  in  hand  without  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  guidance  in 
4he  choice  of  a  presentee,  without  consultation  with  those  best  able  to  give  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  him,  and  without  some  personal  knowledge  of  him  ;  so  that, 
when  presehting  him  to  the  bishop,  the  patrofi  may  fee),  that  he  has  done  all  he^  could 
to  a^icertain  the  man's  fitness  for  tnat  particular  post.     In  proportion  to  growth  in  zeal 
4ind  value  for  a  faithful  ministry  on  tne  part  of  the  laity,  it  is  becoming  usual  that, 
when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  parish,  the  hrst  thing  that  the  more  earnest  parishioners 
do  is  to  join  in  prayer  that  the  patron  may  be  guided  to  a  vnse  and  suitable  choice ; 
•and  this  duty  will  be  hopefully  undertaken,  in  proportion  as  the  patrons  themselves  are 
known  to  realise  their  responsibility.     I  suppose  we  all  agree  that  the  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  a  presentee  to  a  living  is  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
parish  to  be  servea.     Allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  terms  under  which  the 
holders  of  a  certain  famous  trust,  including  now  a  considerable  number  of  livings,  are 
bound  to  dispense  their  patronage : — '*  That,  when  they  shall  Ise  called  upon  to  appoint 
to  a  living,  tney  consult  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  to 
provide,  and  whose  eternal  interests  have  been  confided  to  them.     They  must  on 
no  account  be  influenced  by  any  solicitation  of  the  great  and  powerful,  or  by  any 
partiality  towards  a  particular  individual,  or  by  compassion  towards  any  one  on  account 
•of  the  lamness  of  bis  family  or  the  smallness  of  his  income.    They  must  be  particu- 
larly on  their  guard  against  petitions  from  the  parishes  to  be  provided  for,  whether  on 
behalf  of  a  curate  that  has  laboured  among  them,  or  any  other  individual.     They 
must  examine  carefully,  and  judge  as  before  God.  how  far  any  person  possesses  the 
t)ualifications  suited  to  the  particular  parish,  and  by  that  consideration  alone  must  they 
be  determined  in  their  appointment  of  him."    That  is  part  of  the  charge  of  the  late 
iJharles  Simeon  to  those  who  hold  the  trust  which  he  established.     It  was  drawn  up 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  nobler  standard  for  a 
patron  to  follow  than  this.     But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  patrons  ought  to  be 
similarly  bound.     A  bivhop,  for  instance,  must  not  only  consider  the  parishes  in  his 
diocese,  but  he  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  spiritual  father  of  his  clergy. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  a  bishop  experiences  in  his  appointments  is  that 
he  must  strike  the  balance,  as  well  as  he  can,  between  the  claims  of  his  parishes  and 
those  of  his  clergy.     I  turn  now  to  the  limitations  which  restrict  the  patron  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office.    The  income  of  many  livings  js.  so  small  that  only  men  with 
private  means  can  afford   to  take  them.     The  outside  public  sometimes  exclaim, 
"What  a  shame  it  is  that  Mr.  A.  was  overiooked  by  the  patron  of  that  living  !" 
Perhaps  it  was  offered  to  Mr.  A.,  but  on  enquiiy  into  the  income  he  found  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  take  it.     A  very  important  parish,  the  population  of  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  working  people,  became  vacant  a  few  months  ago ;  it  was  offered  to 
four  clergymen  in  succession,  and  declined  by  them— three  of  these  declined  on 
account  of  inadequacy  of  income.     Would  that  the  sons  of  our  wealthy  merchants 
and  nianufacturers  could  be  influenced  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
that  their  fathers,  constrained  by  the  same  motive,  would  give  them  a  sufficient  income 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  poorer  livings  !    Let  me  now  consider  the  question,  "  What 
ought  to  be  the  Ugal  limitations  of  patrons  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights?"     Both 
houses  of  Convocation,  and  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Southern  Province,  alto- 
gether  condemn  four  thin^— the  sale  of  next  presenutions,  donatives,  resignation  of 
4)onds,  and  mortgages  of  advowsons.     It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  House  of 
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Laymen  should  have  been  thus  unanimous,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  out  of  102 
members  43  are  patrons.  If  a  measure  ever  came  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  a  fair  chance  of  success  owing  tn  the  measure  of  support  which  it  had  received 
fiom  churchmen,  surely  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  these  four  things  would  be  such  a 
measure.  But  the  case  is  not  equally  clear  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  advowsons. 
What  is  an  advowson  ?  It  is  not  PU'cly  and  exclusively  a  trust :  it  is  a  trust  with  a 
right  of  property  attached  to  it.  The  ancient  form  of  advowson,  that  is,  the  advow- 
son appendant,  so  entirely  belongs  to  the  manor  that  "  it  will  pass  or  be  conveyed 
together  with  the  manor  as  incident  and  appendant  thereto,  bv  a  grant  of  the 
manor  only  without  adding  any  other  words.  An  advowson  is  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  can  be  conveyed  as  any  other  incorporeal  hereditament."  It 
is  doubtless  a  great  cause  of  thankfulness  that  the  quickened  conscience  of  the 
Church  regards  the  moral  aspect  of  an  advowson,  that  of  a  trust  to  be  fulfilled  for  the 
good  of  souls,  as  being  far  more  important  than  its  aspect  as  a  species  of  property. 
One  of  our  bishops  said  in  a  speech  at  a  diocesan  conference  that  we  could  appr.oach 
the  subject  In  one  of  two  ways  :  we  might  hold  either  that  the  sale  is  in  itself  wrong, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  we  ought  to  advocate  its  abolition  ;  or  that  it  is  inexpedient 
on  account  of  the  abuses  connected  with  it ;  and  he  gave  his  own  opinion  that  the  sale 
is  wrong  in  itself.  But  I  cannot  aeree  in  that  view.  Men  have  bought  livings  from 
time  to  time  simply  in  order  that  they  might  put  into  them  the  best  men  they  could 
find  ;  and  livings  are  not  seldom  handed  over,  either  with  or  without  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, to  bodies  of  patrons  because  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  such  patrons. 
That  which  is  wrong  is  not  the  sale  or  the  purchase  of  an  advowson,  but  the  selling  or 
baying  it  without  a  paramount  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners. 
Thus  to  sell  an  advowson  by  auction  is  wrong  in  principle,  because  the  vendor  does 
not  know,  and  presumably  does  not  care,  who  the  purchaser  may  be ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  other  modes  of  sale  are  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  popular  language  used  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  livin^^s  is  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  characterised  as  a  "  scand.il,"  and  as  *'  traffickme  in  souls."  But 
surely  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  whatever  transactions  may  take  place  between 
vendor  and  purchaser,  no  man  can  possibly  take  the  cure  of  souls  save  one  in  whose 
case  the  Si  quis  has  been  read  in  church,  and  who  has  been  twice  examined  by  the 
bishop,  and  after  such  examination  has  been  solemnly  ordained  deacon  and  priest. 
I  think  also  that  as  advowsons  are  unquestionably  a  species  of  property,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  patrons  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  sale  without  compensation.  But 
from  what  quarter  is  compensation  to  come  ?  It  would  be  cruel  to  make  it  a  charge 
upon  the  living.  On  the  whole,  the  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  increa<«e  the 
bishop's  power  to  refuse  an  unworthy  presentee,  so  that  a  man  who  desires  to  purchase 
a  living  for  an  unworthy  and  selfish  purpose,  may  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  the 
fear  of  the  bishop's  veto.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  The  present  system  secures  an  admirable  variety  of  clergy,  and  tends  to 
attach  the  influential  laity  to  the  Church  ;  but  I  think  the  bishop  ought  to  have  more 
power  to  reject  unfit  nominees.  In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  no  measure  would  more 
strengthen  the  Church  and  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  than  a  wise  bill  ta 
amend  the  law  of  patronage. 


The  Rev.  T.  ESPINELL   ESPIN,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wolsingham, 
Darlington,  and   Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Chester    and    Liverpool. 

The  su^estion  made  in  Canon  Fremantle's  paper  respecting  the  co-patron,  was  one, 
as  far  as  I  know,  quite  original,  and  seems  to  me  well  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  suggestion  all  round  l)efore  we  either  reject  it  or  approve 
of  it.  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  have  been  mure  inclined  to  favour  it  if  Canon 
Fremantle  had  proposed  the  co-patron  instead  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Patronage, 
and  not  as  an  additional  element  m  the  machinery  of  the  Bill.  I  feel  sure  there  are 
many  Church  people  who  have  certain  misgivings  about  Diocesan  Boards  of  Patronage* 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  working  of  the  board  might  altogether  prove  satisfactory. 
We  all  know  what  boards  are.  Sometimes  a  board  will  do  things  which  no  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  board,  taken  severally,  could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  do. 
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We  all  know  how  sometimes — perhaps  on   the  principle  of  "anything  for  a  qiiiet 
life" — Boards  allow  themselves  to  be  dominated  l>yone  or  two  narrow  but  determined 
individuals.     Then  it  is  to  be  observed  thai  this  Patronage  Board,  if  it  ever  comes 
into  existence,  would  gradually  absorb  ihe  private  patronage  in  the  Church,  and  in 
course  of  time  it  might  effect  a  very  considerable  transfer  of  power  And  patronage 
from  private  patrons  to  itself.     I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  several  eult^ies 
t>f  til e  present  system  of  patronage  in  the  Church.     One  came  from  his  (irace  the 
Archbishop  of  York  in  his  most  valuable  sermon  this  morning,  when  he  said  in  effect 
that  our  system  on  the  whole  gave  us  a  satisfactory  body  of  clergy,  that  it  had  abuses, 
but  that  they  could  be  remedied.     I  think  that,  believing  his  Grace  to  be  right  as  I 
do,  the  proper  method  of  reform  is  to  keep  the  system,  and  to  remedy  the  abuses. 
For  my  part,  I  should  very  greatly  regret  to  see  the  area  of  private  patronage  in  the 
Chu'ch  reduced  at  all.     I  believe  that  private  patrons,  taking  them  altogether,  have 
ext-rcised   their  responsibilities   with  as  high  a  sense  of  duty  as  any  other  kind  of 
patrons  whatever.     What  we  want,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  Bill — which  would  I  tiiink  l)e 
easier  to  pass  than  that  of  the  Archbishop's  in  its  present  form — a  Bill  for  a!)olishing 
tionntives.     Here  I  may  remark  that  I  believe  a  donative  is  an  institution  which  we 
owe  to  Papal  times  and  authority.     Inhere  is  another  abuse  which  ought  to  be  remedied 
in  the  Bill,  and  tliat  is  the  present  secrecy  which  attends  the  passing  of  livings  from 
-one  hand  to  another.     It  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  private  living  for  the  diocesan 
or  his  officers  to  know  at  any  time  who  will  have  the  gift  of  it  if  it  becomes  vacant. 
I  think  that  every  transfer  ought  to  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the  diocesan,  and  that  the 
bishop's  powers  should  be  so  enlarged  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  reject  grossly 
unBt  persons.     There  seem  to  be  obvious  remedies  for  scandals  and  abuses.     They 
might  easily  pass  and  leave  the  present  system  of  patronage  very  much  where  it  is, 
but  purged  of  the  objections  to  it.     I  pass  now  to  the  subject  of  redistribution  of 
revenues.     That  process  has  now  being  going  on  for  a  long  time.     The  Bishop  of 
Norwich  stated  last  year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  Conference,  if  I  rightly  recollect, 
that  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  no  less  than 
^30,000,000  in  capital  value  had  been  handed  over  by  them  from  the  capital  of  the 
Church  property  for  the  endowment  of  new  livings,  and  the  improvement  of  poor  ones. 
A  few  months  ago  I  was  transferred  from  a  poor  living  to  a  better  one,  which  was  a 
^reat  comfort  to  me.     But,  in  the  midst  of  my  joy,  I  received  a  demand  from  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  for  ;^33  for  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  dashed  my  joy  for  a  short 
time.     Now,    what  are  first>fruits   and    tenths?    Originally  they  were  a  demand 
amounting  to  the  whole  of  the  6rst  year's  revenues  as  then  estimated,  and  one-tenth 
of  the  revenue  in  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Crusades. 
Well,  the  Crusades  ceased,  but  tirst-fruits  and  tenths  did  not  cease.     Another  Papal 
abuse  !    And  when  I  received  this  demand  for  ;£^33, 1  felt  a  hotter  Protestant  than 
«ver  !    The  revenue  at  the  Reformation  was  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  pious  Queen 
Anne  handed  it  over  to  what  is  known  as  Queen  Anne's   Bounty.     I  believe  its 
revenue  is  now  something  like  ;f  30,000  a  year,  which  has  been  employed  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  augmenting  poor  benefices,  and  improving  newly-founded 
benefices,  and  this  money  comes  from  the  old  livings  endowed  ages  ago.    I  heard  with 
some  misgivings  Canon  Fremantle's    suggestion    about  gathering  all   the  Church's 
endowments  into  one  lump,  and  then  distributing  them  afresh.      It   must   not   be 
forgotten  that  they  are  not  the  endowments  of  the  Church  at  large,  but  of  particular 
cor]3orations.     They  practically  belong  to  the  parishes,  and  the  more  clearly  you  make 
people  understand  this  the  safer  they  will  be.     You  will  cut  at  the  root  of  the  security 
which  this  fact  involves  if  you  reduce  the  endowments  to  one  fund  as  proposed.     We 
are  told  that  the  Emperor  Nero  wished  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.     I 
am  quite  sure  there  are  those  who  are  no  better  disposed  -towards  Church  endow^ments 
than  the  Emperor  Nero  was  towards  the  Roman  people.     I  should   not   like   to 
facilitate  those  violent  processes  which   I  am  quite  sure  Canon  ?>emantle    would 
deprecate  quite  as  much  as  I  should.     A  great  deal  has  also  been  done  in  the  way  of 
cutting  up  tne  great  rectories.    I  think  that  parochial  endowments  ought  to  be  left  in  the 
parishes  to  which  they  belong,  but  that  if  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  value,  for 
instance,  through  the  6nding  of  minerals  beneath  the  glebe,  or  by  the  glebe  letting  for 
building  purposes,  and  so  forth,  the  ** unearned  increment,"    if  I  may  so  call  it, 
might  well  go  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Church,  leaving  the  parochial  endowment 
where  it  was.     I  think  there  are  about  8,000  livings  which  now  pay  something  to 
<Jueen  Anne's  Bounty,  and   I  suppose  they  will  be  considered  if  anything  is  done  by 
way  of  taxing  the  greater  benefices  for  the  sake  of  those  more  poorly  endowe<l. 
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J.   Theodore  'Dodd,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  all  reco^ise  that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  steadily  going  down. 
Rents  from  glebe  and  tithe  have  both  diminished,  and  I  am  told  that  even  pew  rents 
are  not  as  good  a  sonrce  of  revenue  as  they  used  to  be.  I  think  it  is  time  that  there 
should  be  some  redistribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  There  is  one  class  of 
clei^ymen  whose  income  has  not  been  reduced.*  I  mean  the  lord  bishops.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  /*! 5,000  a  year.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  what  that  is?  Most  of  us,  I  feel  assured,  have  very  little  notion.  Allowing 
300  working  days  to  a  year,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  £^0  a  day  ;  whilst 
the  Archbishop  of  York  receives  £^'^  a  day.  If  we  take  an  ordinary  working  day 
(of  etcht  hours),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  thus  have  £6  an  hour, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  £4  an  hour.  It  is  very  agreeable,  no  doubt, 
that  those  prelates  should  be  well  paid,t  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  many  clergy- 
men shoula  be  in  want.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  backed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  says  '*  he  stronglv  advocates  some 
redistribution  of  the  endowments,  beginning  with  the  bishops."  I  have  a  still  higher 
authoriiy,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  nimself,  whom  you  will  all  recognise  as  a 
man  who«e  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight  on  this  question.  He  says,  *'  The 
bishops  live  in  lai^e  houses,  and  are  spiritual  lords  of  Parliament.  If  the  houses  were 
sold,  and  the  bishops  set  free  to  live  after  their  own  fashion,  no  doubt  they  could  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  fund  for  improving  poor  livings."  That  was  said  on 
February  24th  last.  I  am  not  aware  that  his  Grace  has  yet  introduced  his  bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  taken  any  active  steps  in  that  direction.  I  trust  he  will  do  so. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  bishops  to  sell  their  large  houses 
and  live  after  their  own  fashion,  so  as  to  set  them  free  to  aid  those  poor  clergymen 
who  are  so  deeply  in  need.  Of  course  the  big  houses  are  the  chief  difficulty,  and, 
until  they  are  gone,  I  suppose  we  cannot  expect  to  get  much  redistribution  from  this 
source.  There  are  some  other  forms  of  redistribution  which  might  be  obtained 
without  any  serious  alteration.  Where  a  patron  has  several  livings,  he  can,  even  now, 
make  some  redistribution  of  their  revenues.  1  think  that  the  bisnops'  livings  and  the 
Crown  livings  might  very  well  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  One  word  as  to  donatives. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  after  the  suggestion  made  by  Chancellor  Espin,  that  the 
Pope  did  not  invent  them.  Before  the  Reformation,  the  bishops  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  objected  to  them  as  much  as  they  do  now,  and  p&rtly  upon  the  ground 
that  they  gave  shelter  to  what  was  considered  heresy.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  quite  idXt  that  all  the  blame  should  be  thrown  on  the  Roman  Church. 


The  Rev.  H.  C.  SlIUTTLEWORTH,  Rector  of  St  Nicholas, 

Cole-Abbey,  London,  E.C. 

The  speech  of  Chancellor  Espin,  with  its  root-and-branch  condemnation  of  boards 
and  committees,  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Spurgeon^s  model  committee  of  three  poisons, 
two  of  them  permanently  bed-ridden,  and  the  third  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself!  It 
may  be  true  that  a  board  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  dispenser  of  patronage. 
But  the  general  sense  of  the  community  is  in  all  things  in  favour  of  government 
by  boards.  There  is  no  society,  or  company,  which  permits  itself  to  be  governed 
by  one  man.  The  day  of  one-man  power  is  over  ;  or  rather,  the  one-man  power 
must  be  directed  by  the  wisdom  of  many  minds.  Autocracy  is  discredited  everywhere  ; 
and  the  autocracy  of  the  parish  priest  is  always  bad  for  himself,  and  bad  for  hi.s 
parish  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  As  to  the  argument  of  the  Bishop-designate  of 
Melbourne,  that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  **  works  well," — I  am  surprised 
indeed    to  hear   it   from   such   a  quarter.      It  works  suspiciously  like   the   Popish 


*  In  any  redistribution  all  vested  interests  must  be  respected.  Also  if  any  bishop 
has  accepted,  and  retains,  land  in  lieu  of  payment  from  Commissioners,  these  remarks 
may  not  apply  to  him. 

t  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  the  bishops*  expenses  are  very  heavy,  and  that 
they  give  very  largely  to  Church  and  charitable  objects. 
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doctrine  of  justifying  the  means  by  the  end.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
present  patronage  system  does  work  well ;  but  even  |^ranting  that  it  does,  the  first 
question  is  not,  does  it  work  well  ?  but,  is  it  right  in  itself?  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  believe  private  patronage  is  not  rieht  in  itself.  It  is  an  abuse ;  and 
as  Canon  Fremantle  has  said,  it  is  already  doomed.  The  reform  of  patronage  in  the 
right  direction  would  really  carry  all  other  necessary  Church  reform.  That  directioik 
is  towards  giving  the  people  of  the  parish  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor. 
I  hold  that  it  is  the  absolute  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  elect  their  priest  ; 
and  to  restore  them  this  right  would  give  the  Church  new  life,  and  for  ever  silence 
any  desire  of  disestablishment  There  are  difficulties,  of  course ;  there  is  this 
difficulty  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold — who  shall  have  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  parish  priest  ?  That  question  cannot  now  be  discussed ;  but  my  own 
experience  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  one  cure  for  present  ills. 
I  do  not  even  shrink  from  free,  popular  election  of  an  incumbent ;  its  supposed 
scandals  are  grossly  exaggerated  ;  but  election  by  some  representative  body,  or  for 
the  present,  a  voice  in  the  appointment,  must  be  our  aim.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  such  election  was  the  rule  in  the  best  days 'of  the  Christian  Church.  Ambrose, 
best  of  bishops,  was  elected  by  popular  acclaim  while  yet  a  layman  ;  and,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  whole  body  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
who  elected  Matthias ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  who  chose  the  seven 
deacons.  Popular  choice,  with  reservation  of  the  bbhop's  right,  with  his  council^ 
to  refuse  ordination  or  institution,  was  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  mode  of  patronage  ; 
and  the  objections  to  it  come  with  a  singularly  ill  grace  from  those  who  talked 
much  of  the  authority  of  the  primitive  syid  Apostolic  Church.  If  it  is,  as  has 
been  said,  the  "  worst  possible  method  'of  appointment,  we  censure  the  Apostles, 
who  adopted  it. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  ViscouNT  Halifax. 

It  appears  to  me  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  reform  of  Church  patronage,  that  we 
come  back  to  that  which  really  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Church  reform,  namelv,  the  need 
for  a  reform,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  churchmen.  Our  troubles  in  regard  to  Church 
patronage  arise,  I  firmly  believe,  almost  entirely  from  the  fact  that  churchmen  have 
allowed  themselves  to  consider  that  which  is  in  reality  a  sacred  trust  in  the  light  of  a 
property.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  only  from  a  comparatively  recent 
date  that  the  law  of  England  has  recognised  patronage  as  Church  property  at  all.  If 
you  will  look  through  the  old  constitutions  accepted  by  the  Church  of  England,  you 
will  find  it  laid  down  in  several  of  them,  that  a'  patron  who  sold  his  patronage  for 
money  was  to  forfeit  it  altogether.  I  am  thankful,  therefore,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  introduced  his  bill,  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  doing  away 
with  the  sale  of  Church  patronage.  I  do  hope  that  churchmen  will  give  that  bill  their 
hearty  support.  No  doubt  there  are  things  in  the  measure  which  require  amendment, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  them  is  the  provision  for  creating  a  Diocesan  Board  of 
Patronage.  I  believe  a  board  of  patronage  would  be  the  very  worst  depository  you 
could  have  of  the  responsibilities  of  patronage.  You  want  individual  responsibility 
in  regard  to  patronage,  and  I  should  extremely  regret  to  see  anything  done  that  would 
limit  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  patron,  whosoever  he  may  be.  For  this 
reason,  I  should  prefer  to  see  a  consultative  board,  or  council,  given  to  the  bishop,  to 
that  which  is  proposed  in  the  Archbishop's  bill,  one  which  would  be  able  thoroughly 
to  inform  the  bishop's  mind  as  to  the  state  of  the  parishes  to  which  an  appointment 
has  to  be  made,  but  should  not  divide  with  him  the  responsibility  for  the  actual 
appointment.  Then  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  power  by  which  the  bishop  should 
be  enabled  to  remove  an  unfit  incumbent  from  a  parish.  I  have  been  extremely 
struck  lately,  on  reading  the  life  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  to  find  that  question 
discussed  in  regard  to  his  own  diocese.  Speaking  on  the  subject,  and  in  r^ard  to  the 
Church  of  France  generally,  the  bishop  points  out  that  the  Church  in  France  is  really 
in  a  missionary  position,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  be  too  rigid  about  economical 
rights,  and  that  for  grave  causes,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  council,  it  seemed  to  him 
desirable  that  the  bishop  should  have  the  power  of  removing  an  incumbent  through 
whose  failure  of  duty  souls  were  being  lost,  and  the  work  of  the  parish  neglected.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  as  applicable  to  England  as  to  France.    Then  we  have  been 
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told  by  Canon  Fremantle,  "  that  patrons  should  agree  with  their  adversary  quickly, 
while  they  are  in  the  way  with  him,**  lest,  if  they  do  not,  they  should,  for  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  rule  their  ecclesiastical  patronage,  get  less  compensation  than 
they  are  likely  to  do  now.  I  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  no  patron  will 
so  for  forget  what  is  due  to  the  Church  and  to  himself,  as  to  be  willing  to  accept 
compensation  out  of  ecclesiastical  funds  for  being  deprived  of  his  existing  legal  right 
to  exercise  the  rights  of  patronage.  In  the  House  of  Laymen,  when  this  matter  was 
discussed,  the  idea  was  universally  scouted  that  patrons  should  receive  compensation. 
Then  as  to  the  proposal  about  popular  election,  if  I  am  anxious  to  maintain  the 
individual  responsibility  of  the  bishop  in  regard  to  the  priests  sent  to  the  parishes,  for 
which  he  is  ultimately  responsible,  I  am  equally  desirous  of  preventing  anything  that 
would  leave  the  nomination  of  the  incumbent  to  the  election  of  the  parishioners.  I 
think  there  cannot  be  a  worse  form  of  appointment  than  an  election  by  the 
narishioners.  Certainly  what  they  have  to  say  as  to  an  appointment  should  be 
heard  and  considered,  but  to  leave  the  election  in  their  hands  seems  to  me  most 
objectionable.  But  Canon  Fremantle*s  suggestion  goes  further  than  this,  for  he 
proposes,  not  that  the  members  of  the  Church  should  elect  the  clergyman,  but  that  the 
members  of  the  Vestry  should,  irrespective  of  creed,  have  a  veto  on  the  appointment 
made  by  the  bishop.  I  say  that  is  not  a  question  of  Church  reform,  but  of  Church 
destruction. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Fremantle. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  noble  Lord  has  misunderstood  my  proposal. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  TAYLOR,  Rector  of  Stathern,  Melton  Mowbray. 

I  SHALL  confine  myself  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  mainly  to  the  subject  of  the 
revenues  of  our  Church.  The  question  has  been  treated  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  as  if  the  Church  were  now  at  a  standstill  in  re£;ard  to  funds.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  should  take  all  the  funds  as  they  are  now,  put  tnem  into  one  common  trust, 
and  from  that  common  trust  maintain  our  common  parishes.  The  result  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  to  sap  the  foundation  of  Church  benefactions  for  the  time  to  come. 
We  should  undoubtedly  find,  too,  that  our  country  parishes  would  he  left  at  a  great 
disadvanti^e  as  compared  with  the  town  parishes.  I  believe  that  the  whole  cry  for 
the  redistribution  of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of 
our  bishops  in  providing  for  the  large  towns.  The  bishops  tell  us  that  the  large  towns 
are  increasing  so  fast  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Church  can  keep  pace  with  their 
requirements.  But  why  are  the  town  populations  increasing  ?  Because  of  the  large 
capital  there  is  in  them,  and  because  the  capital  draws  the  people  there  (still  further  to 
increase  that  capital).  If  we  say  that  the  urban  parishes  are  to  be  endowed  by  the  poor 
country  parishes,  we  shall  be  robbing  those  poor  parishes,  whereas  it  is  surely  the  duty  of 
our  great  capitalists  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  requirements  of  those 
who  contribute,  or  have  contributed,  to  their  success.  I  was  glad  to  hear  one  speaker 
say  that  an  endowment  is  a  trust  for  God,  to  be  exercised,  however,  for  a  particular 
locality,  ai\d  we  have  no  right  to  take  it  from  that  locality  and  apply  it  to  general 
purposes.  Before  I  conclude,  I  will  give  one  example  of  a  parish  election.  They  say 
that  one  example  is  worth  a  deal  of  argument.  In  my  own  neighbourhood,  a  very  liberal 
squire,  when  one  of  his  livings  became  vacant,  told  the  churchwardens  six  months 
before  he  need  present,  that  they  might  advertise  and  get  a  difTerent  man  to  conduct 
the  services  every  Sunday  during  those  six  months,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  period 
he  would  nominate  the  clergyman  whom  they  selected.  They  did  as  directed,  and  a 
most  estimable  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  appointed  to  the  living.  But 
they  wished,  not  only  to  nominate  the  parson,  but  the  parson*s  morals.  The  Sunday 
after  he  went  to  the  parish  he  found  immorality  existing  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  had  to  turn  out  one  of  the  choir.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  congregation 
rose  against  him,  and  went  away  from  the  church.  There  you  have  one  result  of 
appointment  by  the  parishioners  ! 
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I  AM  glad  to  see  that  since  my  card  was  sent  up  the  death-blow  has  been  administered 
to  Canon  Fremantle's  delicious  notion  of  throwing  all  the  livings  into  hotcb-pot, 
which  reminded  me  of  Sir  Thos.  M ore's  "  Utopia, "m  which  everybody  was  supposed 
to  hand  over  his  house  and  garden  to  someone  else  every  ten  years,  everyone  was  to 
work  the  same  number  of  hours,  and  all  were  to  be  of  precisely  the  same  condition. 
I  am  glad,  too,  that  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  redistribution  of 
ecclesiastical  funds  has  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time.     The  mother-churches 
have  already  contributed  their  quota,  in  most  cases,  to  the  districts  ;  but  there  still 
remain,  I  believe,  one  or  two  ways  in  which  town  parishes  might  be  financially  bene- 
fitted.    There  are  very  many  places  with  large  populations  and  small  incomes,  near 
which  exist  small  country  parishes  with  large  revenues.     Some  further  use  might,  in 
such  cases,  be  madeof  existmg  revenues  by  throwing  together  two  such  livings,  giving 
the  patron  of  the  rich  benefice  two  nominations,  and  the  patron  of  the  smaller  urban 
living  one  nomination.    In  this  way  the  endowments  of  the  country  districts  might 
be  utilised  for  the  poorer  town  parishes.    To  turn  to  another  point,  I  think  it  is 
most  desirable  that  we  should  retain  the  services  of  our  curates  in  positions  of  impor- 
tance as  long  as  we  can,  and  it  would  be  a  capital  plan,  whilst  allowing  a  town  curate 
to  draw  his  stipend  of  £1$^^  year  from  an  urban  parish,  to  further  endow  him,  if 
possible,  with  a  small  country  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  might  well  serve 
in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  and  from  which  he  mi^ht  receive  perhaps  another 
jf  100  or  £iSo  a  year.     He  would  thus  be  provided,  from  two  opposite  sources,  with 
a  decent  livelihood,  as  his  years  of  service  increased.     There  is  one  other  point  1 
should  like  to  mention.    This  Congress  should  be  asked  to  set  its  face  most  resolutely 
against  the  early  advancement  of  anyone  to  a  well-endowed  living.     It  seems  to  me  a 
monstrous  thing  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  hold,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  livings 
in  England  for  a  period  of  50  or  60  years.     Last  week  a  clergyman — I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  a  most  estimable  man — passed  to  his  rest,  after  having  held  a  benefice  of  more 
than  a  jf  1,000  a  year  for  59  years.    This  one  man,  therefore,  must  have  drawn  some 
.  jf  60,000  from  the  revenues  of  his  benefice,  a  sum  three-fourths  in  excess  of  what 
ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  beneficed  clergyman.     I  should  like  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  public  still  remain  very  much  in  ignorance  as  to  the  comparatively  small 
value  of  our  livings.     Those  who  have  looked  into  the  subject  know  perfectly  well 
that  there  are  not  above  two  hundred  in  the  whole  of  England  worth  as  much  as 
;£^i,ooo  a  year,  and  those  few  are  mostly  saddled  with  the  cost  of  one  or  more  curates, 
so  that  these  few  wealthier  livings  support  probably  four  or  five  hundred  men.     Let 
it  not  go  forth,  therefore,  from  this  Congress,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  enormously 
rich,  and  that  a  eolden  fleece  or  Solomon's  mines  are  somewhere  to  be  found  within 
its  borders,  but  that  our  endowments,  in  the  aggregate,  are  extremely  small,  and  will 
not  bear  any  further  sub-division. 


The  Rev,  GEORGE  Venables,  Hon.  Canon  of  Norwich. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  last  Royal  Commission  on  patronage  made  every  sort  of 
enquiry  relative  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  system  of  patronage.  There  were 
two  bishops  on  the  Commission,  and  I  had  the  honour,  the  privilege,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  the  only  parochial  clergyman  upon  it.  I  can  venture  to  say  that  we 
worked  diligently,  and  very  conscientiously.  I  have  looked  for  the  last  six  years,  until 
I  began  to  despair,  for  some  result  of  the  labours  of  that  Commission,  and  I  have  heard 
with  joy  to-day  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  a  Bill,  based  very  much  upon  the  Com- 
missioners* report,  being  passed  into  law.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  measure  will  look  a  little  closer  into  that  report  than  I  fear  they 
have  done  in  one  or  two  particulars.  They  will  find,  if  they  do  so,  thai  a  scheme  is 
suggested  by  which  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  patrons  will  be  thoroughly  respected, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  the  parishioners  secured  in  a  better  way  than 
has  been  suggested  in  anv  Bill  before  Parliament.  I  can  answer  for  it  that  the  ma- 
chinery recommended  by  tne  Commissioners  for'obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  parishioners 
was  made  and  re-made  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  consideration,  and  after  a  vast 
amount  of  enquiry.     I  therefore  do  hope  and  trust  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  law  passed 
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on  the  subject,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  may  receive  the  attention  of 
our  legislators.  I  may  also  say  that  there  was  a  recommendation  for  putting  an  end 
to  those  sad  scenes  of  abomination  which,  I  can  testify,  have  sometimes  occurred  in 
those  few  parishes  which  are  unhappily  in  the  hands  solely  of  the  parishioners  as 
patrons.  Now  mark  you,  there  is  no  man  in  this  Congress  more  anxious  for  Church 
reform,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  confound  reform  with  destruction,  and  I  want  all  good 
Churchmen  to  remember  that  it  is  possible  so  to  tamper  and  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patrons  as  to  destroy  for  evermore  the  chance  of  obtaining  any  new  endow- 
ments. If  you  want  to  have  the  Church  endowed  (and  you  must  have  it  endowed  if 
you  are  to  secure  true  purity  in  Christianity  throughout  the  land),  do  not  so  hamper 
the  S3rstem  with  law  that  men  will  refuse  to  give  further  endowments.  I  will  make 
one  further  intimation.  Moral  law  in  regard  to  Christian  practices  is,  after  all,  of  higher 
value  than  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  together.  If  in  our  institutions  of  any  clergy- 
men arrangements  could  be  made  by  which  each  clergyman,  when  presented  to  a 
benefice,  should  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  there,  bebre  all  the 
people,  solemnly  institute  by  the  bishop,  or  his  archdeacon  or  rural  dean,  in  a  service 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  the  people  would  take  an  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  part  ;  the  clergyman  making  a  solemn  declaration  before  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  m  presence  of  the  parishioners,  that  he  is  free  from  anv  such  sin 
•A  simony,  in  its  real  meaning,  in  the  obtaining  of  the  benefice  ;  the  patron  himself,  if 
possible,  declaring  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  nothing  but  holy  motives  in  what  he 
had  done — the  moral  effect  of  such  proceedings  would  be  worth  more  for  the  future 
morality  of  England  than  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  devised.  Besides,  such 
a  service  would  at  once  introduce  the  clergyman  to  the  parishioners,  and  the  parishioners 
to  the  clergyman.  They  would  have  met  together  in  God*s  house,  where  the  clergy- 
man was  to  minister  to  them.  They  would  go  forth  from  that  house,  having  prayed  to 
God  and  prayed  together,  friends  from  the  ver^  beginning,  and  likely  enough  to  find 
themselves  friends  by  and  by  in  the  life  everlasting. 


CONGRESS    HALL, 

Tuesday    Evkning,    October    5th,     1886. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH    REFORM    (No.    II.)— CHURCH    GOVERN- 
MENT  AND  REPRESENTATION. 

(tf)  Convocation  :  Its  Reform,  Extension,  and  Powers. 
ifi)  The  Position  of  the  Laitv  in  Church  Councils. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  ALEXANDER  C.  AiNSLlE,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  Langport, 

Somerset,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

To  discuss  this  subject,  we  must  begin  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  Convo- 
cation is — and  my  remarks  under  this  head  will  apply  equally  to  both 
Convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

Convocation  has  a  twofold  character.  It  is  first  an  Ecclesiastical 
Provincial  Synod ;  secondly,  a  Provincial  Assembly  of  that  Estate  of  the 
Realm  which  is  called  the  '*  Spiritualty." 

In  its  primary  character — as  a  synod — it  is  anterior  to,  and  properly 
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independent  of,  the  organisation  of  the  State.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Church.  It  is  convened  by  authority  of  the 
Metropolitan,  and  is,  in  fact,  his  council.  The  whole  procedure  of 
Convocation  marks  its  ecclesiastical  character ;  its  meeting  in  a  sacred 
place,  the  relation  of  all  its  members  to  its  president,  the  spiritual 
censures  under  which  (in  theory  at  least)  attendance  is  required,  the 
prorogations  by  authority  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  title  of  its  enact- 
ments— "  Canons  "  or  "  Constitutions  " — the  absence  of  all  provision 
from  sources  other  than  ecclesiastical  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  its 
sessions,  all  point  to  its  ecclesiastical  origin. 

Again,  in  the  Constitution  of  England  the  Spiritualty  are  an  '*  Estate 
of  the  Realm."  In  a  technical,  legal  sense,  *'  Ecclesia  Anglicana,"  in 
old  time,  meant  the  clergy.  In  them  was  legally  vested  the  property  of 
the  Church,  so  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  the  clergy  were 
the  Church.  As  an  Estate  of  the  Realm,  the  Church  had  privileges 
and  obligations.  The  Sovereign,  as  chief  governor  of  the  Realm,  and 
therefore  of  the  Church,  as  an  Estate  of  the  Realm,  had  power  to  sum- 
mon the  clergy  to  discharge  their  obligations,  which  practically  meant  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  government.  He  might  summon  them 
with  the  other  Estates  to  Parliament — and  to  this  day  the  clergy  are 
summoned  to  attend  their  bishops  to  Parliament.  In  1283  a  great 
struggle  took  place.  Edward  I.  demanded  the  attendance  of  the  Estate 
of  the  Clergy  in  his  Parliament  at  Northampton.  He  was  doubtless 
within  his  right  in  making  the  demand,  but  the  clergy  objected,  and 
"  they  absented."  They  were  willing,  however,  to  meet  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical Synod,  and  did  so  meet  and  taxed  themselves.  And  this  became 
a  precedent  The  king  first  requested,  then  directed,  and  eventually 
commanded  the  Archbishop  to  convene  his  ecclesiastical  Synod  for  civil 
business.  When  convened  it  did  ecclesiastical  business  also.  The  civil 
business — taxation — came  to  an  end  in  1664,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  Synod  remained,  and  remains  to  this  day,  as  established 
by  ancient  precedent,  confirmed  by  the  Reformation  Statutes,  and 
recognised  in  1604,  and  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  The  sphere  of 
activity  and  powers  of  the  Provincial  Synods  are,  indeed,  greatly  circum- 
scribed, so  many  matters  having  been  dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  Canonical  legislation.  Nevertheless,  the 
ancient  constitutional  character  of  Convocation  remains  unimpaired. 

I  have  taken  this  rapid  historical  survey  of  the  position  of  our  Con- 
vocations, because  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  churchmen  the 
fact  that  Provincial  Synods  have  an  ancient  constitutional  position  ;  and 
it  is  most  unwise  to  attempt  to  discredit  them  with  a  view  to  giving 
importance  to  some  other  brand-new  National  Council,  entirely  devoid, 
on  the  one  side,  of  all  constitutional  character,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
of  all  claim  to  an  authoritative  voice  as  speaking  for  the  Church. 
Possibly — though  this  is  by  no  means  certain — such  a  council  might 
have  a  more  representative  character,  at  least  according  to  the  most 
modern  theory  of  representation,  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that  the 
solemn  decisions  of  the  Provincial  Synods  will  be  recognised  as  having 
a  binding  force  upon  the  consciences  of  intelligent  churchmen,  such  as 
the  judgments  of  no  other  assemblies  can  possess. 

Most  earnestly,  then,  would  I  press  upon  Church  Reformers  that 
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they  do  not  begin  to  reform  by  depreciating  the  one  ancient  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  that  has  had  an  unbroken  existence  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  has  also  a  constitutional  recognition  which 
clothes  it  with  a  power  such  as  no  mere  voluntary  assembly  could  possi- 
bly have.  And  who  knows  when  the  exercise  of  that  power  may  be 
needed  ?  Who  knows  when  attempts  may  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
Divine  order  of  the  Church,  and  with  her  doctrines  and  formularies  ? 
And  the  Church,  in  her  sacred  Synods,  may  have  to  say  with  no  uncer- 
tain voice,  "The  Church  does  not  consent,"  and  may  have  to  put 
forward  her  constitutional  claim  to  a  voice  in  her  own  government 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  we  may  advance  our  claim,  and  advance  it 
in  vain.  I  am  aware  of  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  know  too  that  churchmen,  by  the  principle  of  obedience  which 
they  recognise,  will  submit  to  constituted  authority  longer  than  most 
others ;  that  they  will  not  seek  to  rob  'and  confiscate  legally  secured 
property,  that  they  will  recognise  their  duty  to  fulfil  legal  obligations 
voluntarily  entered  into,  and  to  pay  their  just  debts,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  butcher's  bills,  or  rent,  or  tithe.  I  know  all  this  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  churchmen  still  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words,  "  I  believe  in 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  in  the  Church  of  England  as  a  branch 
of  it.  They  recognise  first,  their  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  then  to  the  civil 
power,  *'  quantum  per  Christi  legem  itcet,**  and  if  the  day  should  come 
when  Parliament,  led  by  the  Church's  enemies,  should  seek  to  change 
her  faith  and  worship,  then  will  be  seen  the  value  of  her  Provincial 
Synods.  Churchmen  will  look  for  an  authoritative  utterance,  some 
recognised  guidance  in  their  perplexity,  and,  I  believe,  will  find  it. 

I  maintain  then  the  necessity  of  strengthening,  rather  than  weakening, 
the  Convocations  of  the  clergy.  I  want  to  see  them  not  only  stronger  in 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  responsibilities,  but  also  stronger  in  their 
representative  character ;  in  the  recognition  of  those  mutual  relations 
between  Upper  and  Lower  House,  which  are  peculiar  to  our  English  Con- 
vocations ;  stronger  in  the  combined  action  of  the  two  synods  ;  stronger 
in  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  faithful  laymen  ;  so  that,  while  retain- 
ing their  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  civil  character,  they  may  be  modern  in 
their  sympathies,  keeping  alongside  of  all  that  is  good  in  nineteenth 
century  developments  of  primitive  principles. 

I^t  me  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points. 

I.  Strengthen  the  Convocations  in  their  representative  character. 
Canterbury  is  behind  York  in  this  particular,  if  "representative 
character  "  depends  upon  the  ratio  that  the  elected  bear  to  the  electors, 
which  I  rather  doubt,  by  the  way.  We,  in  the  South,  have  done  what 
we  can  to  get  a  larger  elected  element.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  succeed.  Some  ardent  reformers  seem  to  think  the 
difficulty  in  our  way  a  mere  cobweb,  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's inherent  authority  ;  or  to  be  solved  "  ambtdandoi^  by  each 
archdeaconry  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  sending  its  two  proctors  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  As  to  this  latter  solu- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  formal  Returns  made  to  the 
Archbishop's  Mandate,  and  that  any  person  not  named  in  those  Returns 
could  not  be  admitted.  As  to  the  Archbishop's  power  to  effect  the 
reform  of  Convocation,  it  is  often  said,  "  Let  Canterbury  do  what  York 
lias  done."     What  did  York  do  ?     It  followed  the  predominant  custom 
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of  the  Province  ;  so  did  Canterbur>'.  The  custom  in  York  was  to  elect 
by  archdeaconries,  the  custom  in  Canterbury  was  to  elect  by  dioceses. 
The  ancient  customs  are  followed  in  each  case.  We  are  endeavouring 
to  get  the  Royal  Licence  to  alter  custom  by  enacting  a  Canon  to  regu- 
late elections.  Both  Convocations  will  gain  when  the  unbeneficed  clergy 
are  admitted  to  the  franchise. 

2.  Strengthen  the  Convocations,  where  necessary,  in  the  recognition 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses.  It 
would  ill  become  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation,  to 
pursue  this  subject  further ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  we  watch  with 
exceeding  interest,  and  some  anxiety,  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  York. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  Convocation  of  York  was  of  little  account ; 
that  day  has  long  gone  by.  The  whole  body  suffers  from  the  paralysis 
of  such  a  member.  We  have  learned  much  from  you  ;  we  pray  you  to 
come  south  for  a  while,  and  learn  a  little  from  us. 

3.  Strengthen  the  Convocations  by  combined  action  or  amalgamation. 
A  National  Synod  is  nothing  new  in  our  history.  It  has  been  held  in 
various  ways  ;  chiefly  by  members  of  the  northern  body  coming  south- 
ward,  armed  with  proxies  to  represent  their  brethren,  or  by  the  whole 
Lower  House  of  York  passing  a  vote  of  proxy  to  enable  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  Convocation  to  consent  on  their  behalf.  Nowa- 
days we  should  attain  the  same  end  more  directly.  The  practical  diffi- 
culties would  be  insignificant,  and  the  advantages  of  combined  action 
in  certain  cases  would  be  great. 

Theoretical  objections  may  be  raised — when  may  they  not  ? — as  to 
the  power  of  the  Archbishop  to  ciie  the  clergy  outside  the  boundaries 
of  his  Province ;  as  to  the  right  of  presidency  and  so  on.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  weight  of  such  objections.  I  do  not  believe  in 
them.  As  to  presidency,  we  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  the  days  when 
Archbishops  of  York  were  boycotted,  as  regards  the  commissariat,  on 
their  way  to  the  south,  and  cudgelled  when  they  got  there  ;  no  telegraph 
clerks  will  have  to  spell  out  the  message,  "  Archi-Episcopus  Ehoracetisis 
fustigaiur,**  though,  verily,  that  happened  in  a.d.  1175. 

There  is  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which,  standing  where  I  stand, 
I  cannot  mention  without  trembling  at  my  own  temerity.  Why  two 
Convocations  at  all  ?  Why  two  Provinces  ?  It  was  not  always  so ; 
York  was  not  always  Metropolitical.  It  had  that  character  under 
Paulinus ;  it  had  it  not  under  his  five  (perhaps  his  eight)  successors. 
The  northern  Province  was  the  northern  nation,  viewed  ecclesiastically. 
So  Lichfield  was  once  a  Metropolitical  see  for  Mercia.  But  a  man  of 
Wessex  is  not  now  in  another  land  when  he  is  in  Northumbria,  why 
should  he  be  in  another  Province  ?  I  do  not  ask  York  to  consent  to 
yield  to  the  domineering  ambition  of  Canterbury,  but  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  another  great  power  has  intervened — even  the  Great  Northern 
Railway — and  linked  North  and  South  together  by  an  iron  band.  York 
is  nearer  to  London  now  than  it  used  to  be  to  Durham,  and  I  think  it 
likely  that  many  members  of  the  York  Convocation  will  as  easily  meet 
in  the  new  Cliurch  House,  which  I  hope  we  shall  see  at  I^mbeth,  as  in 
their  venerable  Minster.     But  enough  on  this  dangerous  topic  I 

4.  Strengthen  Convocation  by  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  faith- 
ful laymen  ;  not  by  the  election  of  lay  members  to  Convocation  itself, 
but  by  such  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  consultative  House  of  Laymen. 
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Let  the  laymen  sit  apart,  as  the  clergy  sit  apart.  We  want  to  have  the 
counsel  of  Church  laymen  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  they  regard  them 
from  the  lay  point  of  view.  Where  clergy  and  laymen  sit,  together,  the 
clerical  tone  is  apt  to  prevail.  It  is  not  so  in  our  House  of  Laymen. 
I  have  been  present  at  their  meetings,  and  I  feel  convinced  they  have  a 
great  future  before  them  alongside  of  the  ancient  Convocations.  Their 
representative  character  may  be  imperfect,  but  can  be  amended  at  the 
desire,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  Archbishop.  The  one  blot  in  their 
organisation  is  that  they  are  Provincial,  not  National.  They  could  be 
made,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  National,  if  they  could  sit  with  a 
corresponding  House  of  the  northern  Province,  but  to  this  end  both 
must  be  similarly  constituted.  If  the  constitution  of  the  York  House 
of  Laymen  is  not  definitively  settled,  I  would  venture  to  submit  to  those 
who  have  a  voice  in  its  formation  that  some  obvious  advantages  would 
follow  if  the  carefully  considered  scheme  of  the  Canterbury  House  of 
Laymen  could,  at  least,  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the 
York  House.  That  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  our  Upper  House,  and 
was  finally  agreed  to,  after  several  amendments,  by  both  Houses  of 
Convocation.  We  were  not  without  hope  that  it  might  be  accepted  in 
its  entirety  by  the  Convocation  of  York,  that  so  the  provincial  difficulty 
might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  we  could  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  our  Others  and  brethren  at  York,  who  have,  I  believe,  in  considera- 
tion, a  somewhat  different  scheme.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  may  be 
found  possible  for  the  Provincial  Houses  of  Laymen  to  hold  united 
sessions  ;  but  whether  that  can  be  arranged  or  not,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  true  reform,  when  we  have 
brought  these  bodies  of  earnest  lay  Churchmen  into  consultation  with 
Convocation. 

True  Reform — the  Church  of  England  welcomes  true  reform. 
All  she  asks  is  that  it  be  on  sound  lines,  not  the  outcome  of  unworthy 
panic,  not  forced  on  her  by  her  enemies,  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
vigorous  life  seeking  ever  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  circumstances 
of  the  day.  Church  principles  are  unchangeable ;  not  so  the  method 
of  their  application. 

The   Rev.   MAIN   S.   A.   Walrond,   Vicar  of   St    Lawrence, 

Jewry,   London. 

Thb  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak,  is  '*  The  Position  of 
the  Laity  in  Church  Councils,  with  special  reference  to  Parochial 
Councils." 

As  long  ago  as  1870  the  I^wer  House  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  appointed  a  committee  "  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  subject  of  lay  co-operation,  whether  by  synods,  parochial  com- 
mittees, councils,  or  otherwise." 

The  committee  so  appointed  advised  the  formation  of  parochial 
councils  and  ruri-decanal  and  diocesan  conferences,  laying  down  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  such  councils  and  conferences,  and  for  the  part  the 
laity  should  take  in  them. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  parochial  councils  are  no  new  craze  of 
Church  reformers,  but  that  sixteen  years  ago  the  Church  saw  the  need 
of  them  in  any  due  system  of  lay  co-operation. 
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Nothing  has  been  done,  however,  by  Church  authority,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  to  carry  out  the  Convocation  committee's  advice  about  parochial 
councils.  Ruri'decanat  and  diocesan  conferences  have  been  formed 
under  episcopal  direction  in  almost  every  diocese.  The  laity  are  now 
represented  in  the  rural  deanery  and  diocese,  and,  in  a  sense,  by  the 
House  of  laymen  in  Convocation.  But  in  the  parish  they  have  no 
more  share  in  the  administration  of  Church  affairs  now  than  they  had 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 

This  avoidance  by  the  Church  of  any  steps  for  the  furtherance  of 
parochial  councils  is  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  just  in 
regard  to  Church  matters  in  the  parish  that  the  laity  have  shown 
strongest  desire  to  take  part. 

In  1870  a  bill,  called  "The  Parishioners'  Rights  Bill,"  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Sandon  (now  Lord 
Harrowby),  who,  in  1871.  introduced  another  bill,  called  the  **  Paro- 
chial Councils  Bill,"  which  was  read  a  second  time ;  and  in  the  yean 
1 881,  1883  and  1885  Mr.  Albert  Grey  has  with  gallant  persistency 
introduced  his  "  Church  Boards  Bill." 

Perhaps  the  changed  view  of  the  Church  since  1870  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  the  formation  of  parochial  councils  has  arisen  from  the 
experience  of  the  Ritual  disputes  of  subsequent  years,  and  the  effect  of 
the  "Public  Worship  Act"  of  1874.  Many  clergy  have  feared  that  a 
parochial  council  might  only  prove  a  multiplied  form  of  "aggrieved 
parishioners." 

The  drastic  changes,  moreover,  proposed  by  Mr.  Grey  in  his  bill — 
some  of  the  later  additions  to  it,  such  as  the  clause  giving  parishioners, 
without  the  incumbent's  assent,  the  right  to  introduce  persons  not  in 
Holy  Orders  into  his  puipit — these  have  further  alarmed  the  clergy. 
Nor  has  the  language  he  has  used  concerning  the  clergy,  in  regard  to 
his  bills,  done  much  to  conciliate  them.  He  has  repudiated  the  hope 
of  their  support  as  men  "  bitterly  opposed  to  popular  reform  ; "  he  has 
appealed  to  the  people  as  against  them,  denouncing  them  as  "  autocrats 
who  will  cling  to  their  power  as  long  as  they  can."  The  clergy  have 
had  just  apprehension  that  if  parochial  councils  or  church  boards  are  to 
be  composed  of  persons  imbued  with  Mr.  Grey's  views,  machinery  for  an 
anti-clerical  war  would  be  established  in  every  parish. 

Some  difficulties,  however,  there  are,  in  regard  to  parochial  councils, 
which  have  to  be  solved.  Suppose  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  in  each  parish  a  council  of  lay  representatives  with 
certain  powers  in  the  control  of  Church  matters,  the  questions 
arise : — 

1.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  those  who  elect  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  what  should  be  the  qualifications  of  the  representatives 
themselves  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  extent  of  the  powers  granted  ? 

3.  Should  the  powers  granted  be  conceded  voluntarily  or  by  statute  ? 
On  the  first. point  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion.     The  address  to 

the  archbishops  and  bishops  which  emanated  from  Cambridge  last  year, 
and  which  advocated  the  admission  of  laymen  to  a  substantial  share  in 
the  control  of  Church  affairs,  parochial  as  well  as  diocesan  and  central, 
restricted  the  laymen  to  those  who  should  be  bond  fide  churchmen. 
Some  eminent  churchmen  and  reformers  have  expressed  opinion  that 
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it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  electors  and  representatives  were  baptized 
persons.  The  *'  Parishioners'  Rights  Bill"  of  1 871, required  that  those 
elected  on  the  parochial  council  should  sign  a  declaration  that  they  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  desired  to  attend  the  services 
of  the  parish  church.  The  "  Parochial  Council  Bill  '*  of  1870,  required 
that  they  should  be  communicant  churchmen.  Mr.  Grey,  in  his  bills, 
proposes  that  the  only  qualification  for  electors  and  elected  alike  should 
be  that  they  are  parishioners,  which,  according  to  recent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  practically  means  all,  except  lodgers,  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  at  Parliamentary  elections — a  franchise,  as  we  know,  sufficiently 
inclusive.  And  there  may  be  other  suggestions  as  to  qualifications  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

For  my  own  part  I  believe  Mr.  Grey's  view  is  the  right  one.  I  think 
that  parochial  councils,  where  either  electors  or  representatives  would  be 
required  to  suffer  some  religious  test,  or  give  some  religious  pledge, 
would  do  evil  rather  than  good  in  a  parish.  They  would  never  satisfy 
the  laity.  They  would  give  rise  to  bitterness  and  hypocrisy,  and  would 
be  quite  inefficient  to  secure  the  election  of  even  a  proportion  of  reli- 
gious and  spiritually-minded  men.  Besides  which,  all  such  tests  are 
unknown  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the  present  lay  representatives 
in  parishes,  I  mean  churchwardens  and  sidesmen,  whose  only  necessary 
qualification  is  that  they  must  be  parishioners,  and  that  those  who 
elect  them  must  be  parishioners.  If  religious  tests  or  pledges 
were  enforced,  either  on  the  electors  or  elected,  in  regard  to 
parochial  councils,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  departing  from  old 
principles,  and  be  an  innovation  rather  than  a  reform,  which  would  tend 
to  de-nationalise  the  Church  more  mischievously  than  Disestablish- 
ment. 

But  yet  I  think  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  a  body  wholly  com- 
posed of  men  with  only  the  qualification  of  parishioners,  to  have 
complete  control  over  Church  matters  in  a  parish.  It  might  mean,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  George  Russell,  "  giving  the  mutilation  of  our 
parish  churches  to  men  who  never  enter  their  doors ;  the  management 
of  our  worship  to  men  who  regard  it  as  an  empty  form  or  a  grotesque 
parody  ;  and  the  administration  of  our  alms  to  men  who  do  not  them- 
selves contribute  a  sixpence  to  the  needs  of  their  brethren.''  To  leave 
the  administration  of  Church  affairs  to  a  parochial  council  who  might 
be  all  Dissenters,  or  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  Church,  its 
sacraments,  its  services,  its  history,  its  system  of  government,  might 
bring  about  fatal  confusion  and  scandal.  It  would  quite  as  effectually 
de-spiritualise  the  Church,  as  applying  a  religious  test  to  the  electors  and 
elected  would  denationalise  it.  The  true  safeguard,  I  believe,  lies  in 
following  the  line  laid  down  in  the  old  Canons  89  and  90.  Let  the 
minister  have  a  right  to  nominate  on  the  parochial  council  an  equal 
number  of  members  with  those  elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  in  all 
matters  let  there  be  an  appeal  to  the  bishop. 

2.  What  should  be  the  powers  granted  to  the  parochial  council?  As 
regards  these,  the  lines  of  Mr.  Grey's  earlier  bill  may  be  perhaps 
accepted,  and  the  parochial  council,  constituted  with  the  safeguards  I 
have  mentioned,  might  **  have  the  management  and  decoration  of  the 
parish  church,  which,-'  again  I  quote  Mr  George  Russell,  "  in  many 
cases,  has  been  created  by  the  munificence  of  the  laity,  and  in  ey^ry 
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case  is  the  sanctuary  of  all ;  the  management  and  distribution  of  the 
public  services,  which  are  the  common  devotions  of  all,  presented  and 
presided  over  on  their  behalf  by  the  ministry ;  and,  lastly,  the  disposal 
of  those  funds  which,  in  conformity  with  the  apostolic  precepts,  lay  piety 
offers  to  God  through  the  suitable  channel  of  the  weekly  offertory." 
Moreover,  in  the  matter  of  presentation  to  tke  incumbency  of  the 
parish  the  parochial  council  would  fittingly  represent  the  parishioners, 
and  in  their  name  have  the  right  of  appealing  to,  or  laying  objections 
before,  the  bishop. 

3.  Should  the  powers  granted  to  the  parochial  councils  be  by  statute, 
or  conceded  voluntarily  ?  Most  certainly  by  statute.  Voluntary  paro- 
chial councils  may  be  pioneers ;  but,  if  parochial  councils  are  to  be 
tstablishedy  they  must  be  so  by  statute*  As  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  said, 
in  his  excellent  speech  on  the  subject  in  Convocation,  voluntary 
parochial  councils  would  be  too  "  precarious/'  too  much  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  incumbent.  The  incumbent  might  like  to  have  parochial 
councils,  or  he  might  not.  He  might  choose  to  follow  their  decisions, 
or  he  might  not.  There  is  no  authority  of  bishop,  or  law  of  the  land, 
which  at  present  could  prevent  his  doing  exactly  as  he  pleases,  in  nine 
out  of  the  ten  matters  about  which  parochial  councils  would  have  to 
decide.  Up  he  might  get  at  any  moment  and,  for  a  personal  whim  or 
prejudice,  dissolve  the  voluntary  council  and  stultify  all  their  labours. 
Very  few  practical  and  sensible  Englishmen  would  work  under  these 
conditions.  Englishmen  like,  and  very  reasonably,  to  have  the  law 
behind  them  in  what  they  do. 

I  have  ventured  to  speak  with  much  plainness.     I  believe  co-opera' 
tion  with  the  laity  in  the  parish  to  be  the  necessary  initiative  to  any  real 
co-operation  with  the  laiiy  at  all ;  till  it  has  been  brought  about,  all 
co-operation  with  the  laity  in  other  spheres  will  be  worth  little.     I^y 
co-operation,  as  it  at  present  exists  in  the  ruri-decanal  conference  or 
diocesan  synod,  fails  in  just  the  two  points  in  which  lay  co-operation 
should  be  chiefly  effective,  viz.,  in  attaching  the  disaffected  to  the 
Church,  and  in  bringing  about  mutual  enlightenment  between  clergy 
and  laity  as  to  each  other's  views  about  Church  matters.     The  excellent 
and  eloquent  laymen  who  ordinarily  attend  decanal  and  diocesan  con- 
ferences belong  to  the  very  classes  of  society  who  are  most  attached  to 
the  Church,  and  also  to  the  same  classes  of  society  to  which  the  clergy 
belong  ;  and  both  clergy  and  laity,  from  common  education,  habits,  and 
intercourse,  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  each  other's  opinions.    But 
in  the  case  of  parochial  councils  (if  they  were  established),  it  would  be 
just  the  reverse  of  this.     They  would  be  effective  in  bringing  the  artisan 
and  working  classes,  who  are,  alas,  too  often  alienated  from  the  Church, 
into  knowledge  of  her  work  and  worship,  and  so,  be  sure,  would  atuch 
them  more  to  her ;  whilst  the  clergy  and  these  classes  (now  almost 
strangers  to  each  other)  would,  in  a  practical  way,  be  brought  closer  to 
each  other,  and  led  to  better  mutual  understanding  of  each  other's 
characters  and  motives.   The  prejudices  of  the  working  classes  in  regard 
to  the  clergy,  their  misconceptions  that  they  are  effeminate  and  unprac- 
tical, hypocritical  and  self-seeking,  obtaining  large  incomes  for  which 
they  do  very  little  work  :  these  would  disappear  under  the  subtle  influ- 
ence and  enlightenment  of  fellowship  in  a  common  labour ;  whilst  the 
clergy  would  soon  discover  the  real   worth  of   honesty,   truth,    and 
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industry — yes,  and  of  reverence  of  life  which  may  be  in  men  whom 
they  may  have  perhaps  distrusted,  as  always  withstanding  the  Church 
and  her  ministrations.  I  can  imagine,  indeed  no  effort  in  a  sense  more 
missionary  in  its  effect  on  the  artisan  and  working  classes  than  the 
establishment  of  parochial  councils.  Many  men  are  led  to  Christian 
life  not  so  much  by  the  emotional  side  of  their  natures  as  by  the  practical — 
by  seeing  something  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  setting  their  minds 
and  tiieir  hands  to  do  it.  And  I  believe  this  would  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  classes  at  present  alienated  from  the  Church.  Let  the  clergy 
trust  them,  and  show  they  trust  them,  and  offer  them,  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly, power  to  do  something  for  the  Church.  This  would  bring 
them  closer  to  Christian  motive  and  life  than  many  mission  services. 
The  work  to  be  done  would  be  the  very  Word  of  God  calling  thenu 
Fur,  out  of  a  thousand  men  to  whom  religious  truths  are  preached 
and  theological  mysteries  explained,  but  few  are  moved  to  Christian 
effort ;  whilst,  out  of  a  thousand  who  are  roused  by  some  opportunity 
to  undertake  Christian  work,  but  few  remain  long  unquickened  by 
Christian  faith.  Only  the  clergy  must  trust  the  people,  and  show  they 
trust  them.  The  great  chasm  between  the  masses  and  the  clergy  is 
mutual  distrust.  It  is  a  chasni  which  must  be  filled  up  before  any 
mutual  kindly  influence  can  be  felt.  I  know  nothing  that  would  fill  it 
better  than  the  clergy  coming  forward  and  saying,  ''We  need  your 
help — your  help  where  you  can  give  it  best — in  the  management  of  your 
and  our  parish  church.  We  have,  perhaps,  kept  it  too  long  in  our 
own  hands,  and  managed  it  after  our  own  methods.  We  ask,  now,  you 
to  join  us,  and  to  advise  us  how  best  to  make  it  useful.  And  we  give 
you  power  to  do  this — power  by  the  statute  law  of  the  land,  which  we 
cannot  again  take  back.*'  I  believe  that  the  working  classes  would  be 
won  by  this  offer,  and  the  Church  of  England  might  become,  what  it 
never  yet  has  been,  with  all  its  boast,  the  Church  of  the  people.  Some- 
times I  hear  it  said,  *'  They  would,  this  people,  elect  Atheists  and 
Secularists  on  the  parochial  councils,  or,  to  quote  Keble's  line,  be — 

A  rufBan  band  come  to  reform  where  they  ne'er  came  to  pray, 

and  the  parish  would  inevitably  become  a  scene  of  blasphemy  and  dis- 
order." I  utterly  repudiate,  as  unjust,  these  opinions  concerning  the 
I>eople.  I  believe  it  is  only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  people  who 
can  say  this  of  them.  The  real  heart  and  mind  of  the  masses  is  still 
God-fearing,  and  it  would  show  itself  to  be  so.  Their  religious  instincts^ 
notwithstantling  the  blatant  infidelity  of  a  section  of  them,  are  true  and 
sound.  It  needs  only  the  magic  touch  of  sympathy  and  trust  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  to  find  the  working  classes  as  2sealous  and  reverent 
friends  to  the  Church  as  are  now  the  upper  classes. 

But  has  the  Church  shown  this  sympathy  and  trust  ?  I^t  the  Church 
be  judged  by  its  action  in  regard  to  the  very  subject  before  us— the 
I)o$ition  of  the  laity  in  Church  Councils.  The  subject  has  been  before 
the  Church  for  the  last  sixteen  years  at  least ;  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
This.  There  have  been  councils  instituted  to  which  the  rich  and 
leisured  classes  can  belong ;  none  to  which  the  poor  and  working  classes 
can.  A  Church  which  is  content  with  this  result  of  sixteen  years' 
organisation  cannot  expect  the  trust  and  sympathy  of  the  people.  And 
yet  there  are  clergy  who,  in  Convocation,  say  that  our  movement  for 
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parochial  councils,  where  the  working-classes  can  find  representation, 
is  "  dangerous,''  and  "earnestly  deprecate  them." 

Why,  the  danger  is  indeed  near,  but  in  another  direction.  We  belong 
to  an  aristocratic  Church  in  a  democratic  age.  Our  wealth  and  privilege 
has  done  much  to  shut  off  the  working  classes  from  us,  who  think  us — 
as,  alas,  we  have  too  much  let  ourselves  become — the  Church  of  the 
rich.  Year  by  year  these  working-classes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
recognised  and  conciliated  as  an  important  element  in  the  State ;  and 
there  is  growing  in  them  a  deep,  settled,  though  at  present  vaguely- 
defined,  resentment,  that  they  are  overlooked  in  the  management  of, 
and  as  an  element  in,  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Here  lies  the 
danger.  Is  the  Church  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of  their  resentment  ? 
Is  she  ready  to  remedy  the  causes  of  it  ?  Is  she  ready  to  welcome 
these  classes  into  her  management  of,  and  see  in  them  the  most  im- 
portant element  in,  her  constitution  ?  This  is  the  question  before  the 
Church  now.  She  will  stand  or  fall  as  she  is,  or  as  she  is  not,  wise,  and 
brave,  and  trustful  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  mean  she  will  fall  by 
disestablishment,  for  that  is  a  smaller  thing ;  but  she  will  fall  in  her 
duty  to  the  masses  she  professes  to  be  eager  to  embrace  in  her  fold 
and  service;  fall  in  her  duty  to  her  Master. 

For  if  any  restoration  of  Christian  faith  and  religion,  in  any  or- 
ganised way,  is  to  take  place  amongst  the  masses,  any  revival  of 
spiritual  hope  and  life,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  it  as  the  result  of 
some  scheme  excogitated  by  the  rich  and  upper  classes  for  their  evan- 
gelisation, by  the  laity  in  the  House  of  Laymen,  or  in  diocesan  and 
ruri-decanal  conference.  No,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
building  must  begin  at  the  base — that  is.  from  the  people  themselves, 
from  the  impulse  of  their  own  needs,  and  from  plans  of  their  own 
drawing.  Is  the  Church  recognising  this  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  help  ? 
Is  her  machinery  such  as  will  be  useful  in  such  rebuilding,  or  her  or- 
ganisation such  as  will  only  hinder  and  confuse  it  ?  Have  the  people 
confidence  in  the  Church  and  clergy,  or  do  they  mostly  ignore  and 
despise  them  ?     Here  lies  the  danger. 
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In  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  desire 
chiefly  to  insist  on  what  I  consider  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion—viz., Does  the  Church  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  laity  to  real 
power  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and,  if  so,  how  does 
it  propose  that  real  power  shall  be  exercised  ?  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  position  of  the  laity  has  been  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion  at 
diocesan  conferences.  It  has  been  debated  more  than  once  at  meetings 
of  the  Church  Congress.  But  the  main  question  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. The  fundamental  point  I  have  referred  to  has  not  been  fairly 
grappled  with,  and  so  no  final  decision  has  been  arrived  at  on  what, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  issue.  The  line  which  the  discussion  usually  takes 
is  as  follows:— A  general  agreement  is  arrived  at  that  the  present  position 
of  the  laity  in  the  Church  of  England  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  they  are  entitled  to  more  influence  in  the  management  of 
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Church  affairs  than  they  now  enjoy.  Their  greater  authority  in  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  even  in  some  of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  councils 
(incontestably  proved  by  ecclesiastical  historians),  is  not  denied.  Nor 
is  the  fact  (as  stated  by  the  late  Bishop  Moberley)  that  "  Gradually  the 
influence  of  the  laity,  as  telling  in  any  direct  and  legitimate  way  upon 
the  counsels  of  the  Church,  diminished  till  it  expired  altogether/'  in 
any  way  questioned.  More  than  this,  the  expression  of  their  opinion  on 
Church  questions  and  on  the  details  of  Church  arrangement  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  eminently  desirable,  while  their  personal  co-op>eration  in 
work  is  ostentatiously  welcomed  as  at  once  a  relief  to  the  clergyman  and 
an  addition  of  strength  to  the  Church.  Constitutional  and  Conservative 
representatives  of  the  Church  like  Sir  John  Mowbray  say,  **  The  laity 
have  a  right  to  be  consulted  on  matters  which  vitally  affect  them ; " 
while  eminent  members  of  the  clerical  body  acknowledge,  "  If  the  laity 
are  to  be  invited  to  give  expression  to  their  opinion,  some  power  must 
be  given  them  to  carry  out  that  opinion  when  expressed."  To  these 
views,  so  stated,  acquiescence,  if  not  absolute  approval,  is  generally 
accorded.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  unanimity  on  the 
general  question,  I  notice  that  whenever  specific  measures  are  proposed 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  any  real  practical  power  to  the 
laity  in  Church  affairs,  the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly  arise  in  framing 
a  perfect  scheme  of  the  kind  are  (perhaps  unconsciously)  made  an  excuse 
for  receding  from  the  wide  scope  of  the  original  utterances.  The  con- 
sequence is,  the  only  proposal  which  ultimately  emerges  from  the  discus- 
sion is  a  vague  one  for  the  creation  of  '*  voluntary  councils  "  in  parishes 
and  of  "conferences"  in  dioceses — bodies  still  dependent  for  their  ex- 
istence on  the  clergy,  composed,  as  experience  teaches,  mainly  of  the 
clergy  and  a  few  clerical-minded  laymen — devoid  of  authority  and  devoid 
of  power. 

Now,  I  submit  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of  treating  a  great 
and  important  subject.  We  ought  first  to  settle  definitely  whether  in 
proposing  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  real  authority  and  real  power  we  intend  to  give  them  or 
not.  On  this  decision  all  future  action  depends.  If  you  decide  against 
the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  trusting  them  with  power,  if  you  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  (promulgated  by  a  young  clergyman  at  a  clerical  meeting 
not  long  ago)  that  *'  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  the  laity  to 
follow  and  obey*' — then  by  all  means  let  us  perfect  as  far  as  possible  a 
system  of  **  voluntary  councils  ** — consultative  and  optional,  but  without 
statutory  authority  and  without  legal  power.  These  will  be  better  than 
nothing ;  and,  at  any  rate,  those  of  us  who  think  such  temporary  and  uncer- 
tain expedients  entirely  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  demands  of 
the  times  will  know  (as  we  have  a  right  to  know)  the  real  character  of  the 
opposition  we  have  to  contend  against  when  we  propose  more  thorough 
reforms.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  depreciatory  of  diocesan 
conferences,  voluntary  parochial  councils,  or  any  other  attempts  by  the 
Church  to  establish  meeting  places  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
Great  good  has  been  effected  by  these  tentative  efforts,  if  only  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  a  future  advance.  But  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
They  do  not  touch  the  vital  question  of  power.  These  gatherings  have 
no  authority.  They  often  do  not  go  through  the  formality  of  arriving  at 
any  decbion.    When  they  do,  their  decisions  have  no  legal  effect.    In  this 
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respect  they  are  much  inferior  to  similar  gatherings  of  Nonconformists, 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  Synods 
of  the  Irish,  Colonial,  and  American  Churches.  All  of  these,  either  by 
statute,  or  in  virtue  of  trust  deeds  recognisable  by  the  courts  of  law, 
possess  an  authority  which  not  only  enhances  their  dignity,  but  intensi- 
fies the  interest  of  tlieir  proceedings,  and  greatly  extends  the  scope  of 
their  usefulness. 

Now  there  are  two  directions  in  which  it  appears  to  me  the  laity  of 
the  Church  of  England  requires  statutory  powers  (i)  as  regards  Church 
legislation,  (2)  as  regards  the  management  of  Church  affairs  in  the 
parish. 

1 .  As  regards  legislation :  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  will  not 
stop  to  particularise,  no  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  passing  through  Parliament  unless  it  has  previously 
obtained  the  consent  and  support  of  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  Church.  But  who  are  these  ?  They  are  the  clergy  alone :  either 
the  bishops  in  virtue  of  their  office,  or  the  Houses  of  Convocation  from 
their  historical  and  constitutional  position  in  the  State.  The  laity  have 
no  constitutional  position  at  all  in  the  Church.  I  shall  be  told  thai  the 
new  "  house  of  laymen  "  lately  attached  to  Convocation  in  the  southern 
province  is  intended  to  supply  the  want  I  am  indicating.  As  a  tentative 
effort,  and  as  likely  to  dispel  prejudice  in  the  clerical  mind,  I  am  thankful 
for  it.  But  it  bears  witness  to  the  want  rather  than  supplies  it.  It  is 
only  a  creature  of  Convocation  after  all.  It  has  no  independent  or 
separate  existence.  It  has  no  statutory  authority.  By  the  will  of  the 
clergy  it  has  been  created,  and  by  the  will  of  the  clergy  it  may  at  any 
time  be  destroyed.  What  the  laity  want,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  what 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  England  the  clergy  should  urge  and  sup- 
port the  laity  to  obtain,  is  an  authoritative,  permanent,  statutory  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church.  If  this  were  obtained,  I  see  great  possi- 
bilities  of  reform  in  Church  legislation.  If  the  Church  of  England 
possessed  an  assembly  which  fairly  and  fully  represented  it  as  the  General 
Assembly  represents  the  Church  of  Scotland,  I  would  not  despair  of 
inducing  Parliament  to  sanction  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
sent  up  to  it  by  such  an  assembly  on  the  same  principle,  and  as  readily 
as  it  now  sanctions  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  other 
similar  bodies. 

2.  Then  as  to  the  parish.  Here  the  clergyman  is  supreme.  I  am 
far  from  insinuating  that  the  clergy  as  a  rule  use  their  autocratic  power 
in  the  parish  badly.  I  believe  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Nor  am  I 
surprised  that  they  feel  objections  to  and  see  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  establishment  of  statutory  parochial  councils.  They  would  not  be 
human  if  they  did  not.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  believe  in  one*s  own 
rectitude  and  wisdom  than  in  other  people's,  and  work  often  appears 
more  easily  and  more  quickly  done  when  no  one  has  to  be  consulted  but 
one's  self.  But  many  other  considerations  must  come  in.  *'  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."  (I  am  not  sure  that  the  clergy 
always  believe  that.)  ''The  willing  horse"  that  insists  upon  doing  all 
the  work  is  an  animal  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  if  he  goes  lame  or  gets 
tired  the  coach  stops.  I  often  think  the  clergy  do  not  know  what  they 
are  losing  when  they  oppose  parochial  councils,  a.  The  interest  of  the 
laity  in  Church   work  would  be,  I  am  sure,  greatly  stimulated   and 
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strengthened.     Bishop  Selwyn,  speaking  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand, 
said,  "  The  rapid  growth  of  Church  feeling  among  the  laity  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  fruits  of  the  cordial  welcome  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  clergy."    And  Bishop  Moberly  says,  **  I'he 
causes  which  have  operated  to  exclude  the  lay  people  from  the  direct 
participation,  which  in  their  degree  they  might  seem  to  have  the  right  of 
claiming,  in  the  consultations  of  the  Church,  have  operated  also  in  a 
oiost  baneful  way  to  diminish  their  responsibility  in  respect  of  Church 
truth  and  of  Church  work  in  these  later  ages,  and  of  their  own  position 
in  regard  to  both."    b.  The  moral  effect  of  representative  parochial 
councils  would  be  to  impress  the  people  with  their  direct  personal  con- 
nection with  the  Church,  while  at  the  same  time  the  justice  of  a  system 
of  representation  would  tend  to  attract,  rather  than  repel,  those  who 
are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  Church.     New  life  would  be  infused  in 
the  Church.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is  only  the  laity  who  have  a  proper  or 
high  sense  of  the  Church's  great  mission,  and  burn  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
I  do  say  that  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  clergy,  distinguished  as  in  many 
instances  I  know  it  to  be,  would  be  immensely  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  the  intelligent  support  of  the  laity,  while  in  cases  where 
2eal  was  lacking  it  might  be  stirred  up.     The  torpid,  stagnant  state  of 
many  parishes  throughout  tiie  country  is,  I  know,  described  by  the 
opponents  of  parochial  councils  as  a  state  of  peace.     But  a  state  of 
peace  is  often  a  state  of  death.     On  this  point  I  may  refer  to  a  most  in- 
teresting article  in  this  month's  National  Review^  by  Bishop  Littiejohn, 
on  the  laity  in  the  American  Church.     He  says  :  *'  Without  the  orga- 
nised  constitutional    co-operation  of   the    laity  with   the  clergy,   the 
American  Church  to-day  would  not  be  what  it  is  in  its  strength,  stability, 
energy,  and  aggressive  vitality."     I  now  come  to  objections  and  diffi- 
culties.    Most  of   the  objections  to  statutory  parocliial  councils  are 
really  objections  to  thd  principle  of  popular  representative  government 
altogether.    But  in  these  days  no  institution  can  stand  which  does  not 
recognise  the  power  of  numbers.   What  would  be  thought  of  a  voluntary 
town  council  appointed  by  the  mayor  ?    And  yet  a  voluntary  parochial 
council  nominated  by  the  parson  is  no  better.    Some  people  fear  there 
would  be  discord  in  elected  parochial  councils.     I  do  not  believe  it 
Notwithstanding  occasional  ebullitions  (and  where  there  is  strong  motive 
power  it  is  not  wise  to  sit  on  the  safety  valve !)  representative  govern- 
ment has  a  tendency  to  allay  strife,  rather  than  arouse  it,  by  infusing  a 
sense  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  amongst  those  who  are  repre- 
sented.   Then  it  is  said  in  country  parishes  there  are  no  laymen  good 
enough  to  be  on  parochial  councils.    I  admit  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  some  districts  of  the  country  in  finding  educated  men  to  sit  on  these 
councils.     But  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians  at  present,  and 
county  boards  in  the  immediate  future,  will  have  to  be  manned  by  those 
who  have  a  local  interest  in  the  questions  dealt  with,  whoever  they  may 
be.     I  do  not  see,  with  proper  limitations  and  safeguards,  that  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  others.    The  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  qualification  of  the  electors.    Suggestions  on  this  point 
oscillate  from  simple  parishioners  on  the  one  side  to  communicants  on 
the  other.     Neither  of  these  proposals  seem  quite  satisfactory.     Why 
will  not  a  combination  of  the  two  meet  the  case  ?     Such  a  combination 
exists  in  Scotland,  and  works  perfectly  well     It  was  created  by  the 
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Patronage  Act  of  1874  for  the  election  of  ministers.  The  electing  body 
is  composed  of  communicants  and  of  (what  are  called)  "  adherents.** 
Immediately  preceding  an  election  the  roll  of  electors  in  the  parish  is 
made  up  by  the  Kirk  Session — a  body,  I  may  mention  by  the  way,  very 
like  the  proposed  parochial  councils.  In  England  the  roll  might  be 
made  up  by  the  churchwardens.  All  communicants,  whether  parishioners 
or  not,  have  a  right  to  be  on  the  roll,  and,  in  addition,  **all  such  per- 
sons, being  parishioners,  not  under  21  years  of  age,  as  have  claimed  to 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  congregation,  and  have  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Kirk  Session  (in  England  we  might  substitute  church- 
wardens or  the  communicants)  that  they  desire  to  be  considered  as 
connected  with  the  congregation,  and  in  regard  to  whom  no  reason 
appears  to  the  Kirk  Session  for  refusing  to  admit  them  to  the  Com- 
munion if  they  should  apply."  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion. 
If  communicants  were  preferred,  I  would  not  object.  .There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  that  qualification.  But  then  it  is  said  by  some,  **  We  arc 
willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  give  the  laity  their  rightful  position  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church  ;  what  we  object  to  is  doing  it  by  Act  of 
Parliament — we  wish  the  Church,  not  the  State,  to  do  it.*'  Constituted 
as  the  Church  of  England  is,  however,  as  an  Established  Church,  I  fail 
to  see  how  she  can  give  any  extended  authority,  or  any  new  rights  to 
the  laity,  except  by  Act  of  Parliament  She  may  make  voluntary  and 
provisional  arrangements,  but  she  cannot  confer  rights.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  unless  she  makes  use  of  Parliament,  she  is  in  a 
worse  position  to  give  rights  than  Nonconformists  or  disestablished 
churches.  To  say,  therefore,  you  are  willing  to  give  the  laity  the  rights 
I  am  insisting  on,  but  that  you  will  not  do  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  you  will  not  give  them  at  all.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say,  though  I  have  insisted  strongly — not  too  strongly,  I  hope — 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  I  entertain  the  fullest  respect  for  the  rights  and 
position  of  the  clergy.  They  are  the  organs  of  the  body — though  they 
do  not  themselves  constitute  the  whole  body.  My  desire  is  to  see  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  working  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  spiritual  work  which  the 
Church  has  to  do.  The  rights  which  I  claim  foi*  the  laity  are  not  privi- 
leges to  be  enjoyed,  but  responsibilities  and  duties  to  be  discharged. 
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The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  Alexander  Chadwick,   D.D.,   the 

Dean  of  Armagh. 

Allow  me  to  waste  one  of  my  fifteen  minutes  in  asking  for  what  no  audience  ever 
grants  to  any  speaker — a  little  indulgence.  First,  because  I  have  just  crossed  that 
dreadful  channel,  which  transforms  the  Irish  members  of  "  another  place  '*  from  being 
the  types  and  representatives  of  a  good-humoured  and  quick-witted  populace  (such  is 
the  phrase)  into  the  remarkable  personages  whom  you  know.  And  still  more  because 
it  was  only  broken  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  I  should  be  your  pioneer  in  dealing  with 
so  great  a  question  as  this— the  position  of  the  Laity  in  Church  councils.  Had  I  not 
expected  to  follow  a  paper  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  should  have  respectfully  declined 
the  honour. 
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And  yet  my  task  is  wonderfully  lightened  when  I  look  around  me.  Because  thit 
is  a  Church  council  You  may  never  enact  a  statute,  nor  even  take  a  vote,  but  you 
do  something  quite  as  practical  and  serious,  and  quite  as  synodical  too  :  you  educate 
while  you  express  the  convictions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  you  shape  and  guide  her 
actions,  you  discover  channels  for  her  energies,  and  in  so  doing  you  are  powerfully 
sustained  by  the  learning,  sagacity,  and  experience  of  the  Christian  laity  of  England, 
the  flower  of  the  Christian  world. 

If,  as  we  all  earnestly  believe,  the  divine  Spirit  aids  our  deliberations  for  His  glory 
in  the  welfare  of  His  Church,  then  assuredly  His  gifts  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  of 
counsel  and  might,  and  a  quick  understanding,  are  not  monopolized  by  any  class  or 
any  order,  but  all  are  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. 

And  I  suppose  that  unless  some  absolute  prohibition  can  be  produced,  reason  and 
common  sense  and  the  duty  of  hiding  no  talent  in  a  napkin,  all  bid  us  to  welcome 
into  our  councils  these  great  gifts,  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

There  is  one  authority  that  our  decrees  can  never  claim,  that  of  absolute  infallibility, 
since  we  hold  that  even  General  Councils  may  err  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in 
things  pertaining  unto  God.  And  there  is  an  authority  which  I  trust  we  shall  never 
seek,  that  which  binds  upon  a  reluctant  Church  the  yoke  of  men  who  claim  to  be 
Lords  over  God's  heritage,  forbidding  men  to  make  proof  of  all  things,  to  judge  what 
we  speak,  or  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God. 

Surely,  then,  the  power  of  our  Councils  to  sway  the  wills  and  influence  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Church,  must  largely  depend  upon  the  persuasion  that  they  utter  the 
voice  of  all  who  are  best  qualified,  by  the  gifts  of  a  gracious  God,  to  reason,  ponder, 
and  decide.  Now  a  single  Congress  of  the  Church  of  England  would  suffice  to  strip 
aMray  that  authority  for  ever  from  any  assembly  whence  the  laity  are  excluded. 

Was  there  ever  any  time  when  an  order,  a  hierarchy,  had  absolute  dominion  over 
the  convictions  of  the  Church  ? 

Was  it  when  men  were  under  tutors  and  governors,  when  a  consecrated  family  had 
exclusive  access  to  the  divine  presence,  and  offered  the  sacrifices  of  men  to  heaven, 
and  pronounced  the  blessings  of  heaven  upon  mankind  ;  when  there  were  joined  with 
them  those  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  representing  him  who  received,  in  darkness  and 
tempest,  the  law  from  the  hand  of  God  ?  Why  prophet  after  prophet  was  raised  up 
from  outside  their  ranks  with  special  revelation  and  insight  into  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  official  keepers  of  the  vineyard  beat  one  and  killed  another,  and  stoned 
another ;  and  when  the  holy  city  made  common  cause  with  those  wicked  husbandmen, 
it  did  not  excuse  her  error  that  she  was  misled  by  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

Strange  if  the  illuminating  and  teaching  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  narrowed 
into  official  channels,  just  when  the  child  attained  his  manhood  and  was  called  unto 
liberty,  when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  when  Christ  Himself  became 
the  informing  and  governing  Head  of  a  vast  body  with  many  members  all  co-operating ; 
strange  if  the  Councils  of  Hb  Church  were  the  only  place  where  the  eye  was  bound 
to  say  to  the  hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

Only  the  pressure  of  time  forbids  me  to  follow  the  remarkable  evidence  by  which 
Bishop  Moberly  has  shown  that  the  primitive  church,  and  even  the  inspired  Apostles, 
conceded  the  right  of  the  laity  to  consider  and  approve  decisions  which  only  attained 
their  fulness  of  authority  when  the  conscience  of  the  Church  at  large  had  spoken  its 
great  Amen.  He  has  shown  the  gradual  fading  away  of  lay  influence  as  darkness  and 
superstition  drew  their  curtain  around  the  Church.  And  he  has  shown  that  even  so 
decided  a  Churchman  as  Laud  insisted  that  the  promise  of  divine  wisdom  is  not  to 
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the  Council  but  the  Church,  and  the  Council  has  it  '*  but  by  consequence  so'  far  as  it 
represents  the  whole." 

But  in  fact  you  can  no  more  exclude  lay  influence  than  you  can  live  in  a  vacuum. 
Shut  them  out :  concentrate  all  power  in  consecrated  hands,  and  make  your  chief 
bishop  a  dictator.  Have  you  crushed  your  laity  now  ?  Alas  no,  for  when  you  proceed 
to  the  most  solemn  function  that  imagination  can  conceive,  the  appointment  by  human 
votes  of  an  infallible  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  find  you,  after  invoking  the  Holy 
Ghost,  consulting  how  best  to  cajole,  buy  off,  or  scare  away  the  veto  of  this  atheist 
king,  or  yonder  debauched  emperor,  prompted  by  some  bloodstained  intriguer,  some 
frail  beauty  or  some  ancient  spite — by  the  world,  the  flesh,  or  the  devil. 

And  you  of  the  Church  of  England  know  well  that  the  steady  pressure  of  lay  opinion 
in  the  Church  is  what  best  protects  clerical  opinion  within  your  councils  from  slow 
poison  by  the  maladministration  of  lay  patronage,  by  prime  ministers  selecting  bishops, 
and  patrons  appointing  incumbents  with  a  single  eye  to  those  selfish  interests  which 
are  so  piously  called  the  main  chance.  Lay  opinion  and  lay  influence  exist  and  must 
be  reckoned  with.  How  much  wiser  to  recognise  and  measure  them,  and  so  discipline 
and  instruct  them  also,  than  to  be  haunted  by  an  undefined,  formidable  and  ghost- 
like presence,  marring  your  freedom  and  disturbing  your  judgment,  when  a  little 
boldness  would  reveal  to  you  a  comrade  and  friend,  armed  to  the  teeth,  moreover,  for 
your  protection. 

But  I  know  perfectly  well  what  frightens  English  churchmen  when  the  laity  knock 
at  your  council  doors.  It  is  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Rightly  or  wrongly  some  of  our 
changes  have  startled  you,  and  you  blame  the  laity,  forgetful  that  our  vote  by  orders 
implies  the  power  of  any  one  order  to  veto  all  innovation,  and  thus  renders  every 
change  the  act  of  the  bishops,  and  the  separate  act  also  of  the  clergy,  as  much  as  if 
no  layman  ever  crossed  our  threshold.  The  laity  consult  with  us,  they  receive  light 
and  give  it,  they  can  absolutely  veto  legislation  until  their  convictions  are  won,  but 
their  arm  is  paralysed  against  us.  Now  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  conservative  of 
accepted  Doctrine,  and  can  scarcely  be  the  worse  for  an  additional  check  upon  inno- 
vations. And  as  soon  as  you  concede  these  two  principles,  that  we  should  thrust  no 
new  dogma  upon  the  reluctant  conscience  of  the  faithful,  and  that  existing  and  inevi- 
table forces  are  safer  and  less  revolutionary  within  the  constitution  than  outside  it, 
that  moment  our  system  is  justified. 

Yes,  but  you  recoil  because  you  are  shocked  at  certain  foolish  and  violent  utterances 
of  our  early  Synods  :  we  are,  in  the  brotherly  phrase  of  a  Church  paper,  the  drunken 
Helot,  who  warns  you  by  the  horror  of  his  example.  But  I  stand  here,  an  Irish 
churchman,  and  proud  of  it,  to  ask  whether  you  have  yet  abolished  the  pulpit,  because, 
of  course  in  ancient  times,  foolish  and  intemperate  words  have  been  spoken  there 
also  ;  and  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  not  in  Irish  pulpits  only.  The  question  is  of 
the  outcome  of  it  all :  have  things  grown  worse  or  better  ?  Where  are  the  truculent 
speeches  now  ?  You  have  not  read  our  reports  for  the  last  ten  y^rs,  so  stupidly 
respectable  have  they  become.  And  where  are  those  well-known  speakers  ?  Gone 
out  from  us,  because  they  were  not  of  us  ;  because  the  true  mind  of  our  Synods  was 
not  theirs ;  because  their  election  (valid,  you  will  remember,  for  three  years)  was  really 
due,  not  to  lay  representation,  but  to  the  absence  of  it  for  centuries,  so  that  our  people 
had  no  means  of  judging  who  would  represent  and  who  would  travesty  their  senti- 
ments.    Yes,  your  Helot  has  found  out  that  as  regards  lay  representation 

'*  Shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
But  drinking  deeply  sobers  it  again." 

Meanwhile  our  Synods  have  knit  us  together  as  nothing  else  can  do,  and  in  spite  of 
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many  a  prejudice  which  perplexes  yoii,  among  the  rest  a  somewhat  puritanical  dread 
of  even  the  most  innocent  symbolism,  there  is  not  in  Christendom  a  Church  more  full 
of  brotherly  kindness  and  mutual  forbearance,  or  where  the  great  middle  party  pre- 
ponderates more  decidedly  over  both  extremes,  or  in  which  true  loyalty  to  moderate 
Church  principles  has  made  more  rapid  strides,  or  borne  more  abundant  fruit. 

At  a  great  price  obtained  we  this  freedom.  And  I  would  fain  see  the  great  sister 
Church  of  England  profit  by  our  experience  without  entering  the  same  stem  school. 
Sure  I  am  that  whenever,  to  aid  the  unrivalled  learning  of  your  Prelates,  and  the 
devotion  of  your  pure  and  zealous  priesthood,  your  councils  summon  the  practical 
sagacity  and  loyal  hearts  of  that  exceeding  great  multitude  whose  energy,  munificence, 
and  good  works  are  the  wonder  of  the  world — then  their  united  voice  will  be  a 
trumpet  blast  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Lord,  to  strike  the  foeman  cold,  and  to  guide 
and  cheer  some  mighty  onset  which,  with  our  Captain's  blessing,  at  last  may  sweep 
the  field. 


J.  H.  P.  Le RESCUE,    Esq.,    Stipendiary   Justice  for  the  Man- 
chester Division  of  the  County  of  Lancaster. 

There's  a  story  they  used  to  tell  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  in  those  wicked  days  when 
I  belonged  to  it,  of  a  counsel  who  was  very,  very  eloquent  indeed.     It  was  this,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  addressing  a  jury  on  behalf  of  his  client,  he  told  such 
a  moving  story  of  the  nvm's  wrongs,  that  the  poor  litigant  at  last  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  explained  to  the  jury,   '*  Gentlemen,  until  I  heard  that 
speech,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  so  deeply  injured  a  man."    Now,  that  describes  exactly 
the  feelings  that  I  have  been  labouring  under  all  this  evening.   I  am  one  of  "  the  laity," 
but  until  I  heard  the  addresses  which  have  been  given  this  evening,  I  had  no  idea 
what  an  injured  person  I  was.     On  the  contrary,  I  thought,  at  least  I  may  say,  of 
late  years,  that  I  was  a  person  of  some  considerable  importance,  and  I  had  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  all  the  clergy  with  whom  I,  at  all  events,  had  come  into 
contact,  instead  of  looking  upon  me  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  were  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  my  co-operation — to  ask  me  to  help  them,  advise  with  them,  and  assist 
them  in  every  possible  way.     Of  course,  this  may  be  my  exceptional  experience. 
Everyone  must  speak  for  himself.      But  I  must  say  that  if  mine  is  the  experience  of 
other  laymen  in  this  hall,  they  will  share  my  unbounded  astonishment  at  the  descrip- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  us  and  of  our  position,  as  regards  the  clergy,  by  preced- 
ing readers  and  speakers.     I  do  not  propose  to  criticise  any  of  the  addresses  we  have 
heard  this  evening,  but  I  may,  I  think,  express  the  sentiments  of  all  who  are  present 
by  saying  that  we  have  all  listened  with  the  greatest  admiration  to  the  magnificent 
speech  of  the  Dean  of  Armagh.     The  subject  before  us  (and  it  has  been,  I  fear,  rather 
forgotten  in  declaring  "  the  wrongs  of  the  laity  ")  is  that  of,  as  I  apprehend  it,  reform 
in  connection  with  Church  government  and  Church  representation.     I  take  *'  Church 
reform  "  to  be  an  abbreviated  expression,  and  understand  it  to  mean  the  reform  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Church.     No  churchman  can  for  a  single  moment  feel  alarmed 
at  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church.     It  is  a  matter  which 
every  churchman  always  has  before  him.     Placed  as  the  Church  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  the  world  employed  to  impede  her  progress, 
she  is  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  to  improve  her  machinery  in  order  to 
meet  the  attacks  which  beset  her.    With  regard  to  Convocation,  which  is  proposed  a.<: 
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the  first  subject  for  discussion  to-night,  we  have  been  told  by  Prebendary  Ainslie,  that 
it  is  certainly  the  oldest  established  institution  known  to  this  England  of  ours.     In 
approaching  the  question  of  its  reform,  therefore,  we  should  at  least  do  so  in  a  spirit 
of  reverence  and,  I  think,  of  sympathy.     A  spirit  of  reverence  and  sympathy  should 
lead  us  in  considering  the  reform  of  so  ancient  and  valuable  an  institution  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  its  spirit,  its  ethosy  and  to  follow  out  the  lines  on  which  it  originated 
and  has  been  worked.     Let  us  just  test  two  or  three  of  the  proposals  we  have  lately 
heard  about  its  reform  by  means  of  tjiis  principle.      Our  own — the  Northern  Convo- 
cation— is  called  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Province  of  York.    Now, 
would  it  be  following  the  lines  of  the  old  institution  to  adopt  some  scheme  the  result 
of  which  would  make  it  a  convocation,  not  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  of  the  clergy  plus 
something  else?    Would  that  be  a  reform,  or  would  it  be  the  creation  "out  of  the 
depths  of  our  own  consciousness  "  of  some  brand  new  thing  ?    On  the  other  hand» 
take  a  proposal  that  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  York  shall  henceforward 
become  merged  into  some  other  Convocation  of  some  other  province  or  provinces, 
would  that  be  a  reform  on  the  lines  of  the  old  institution,  or  would  it  be  some  new 
thing?    This  is  a  point  which  might  well  be  considered  by  proposing  reformers. 
Another  suggestion  one  has  heard  is,  that  other  than  the  beneficed  clergy  should  be 
represented  by  proctors  in  Convocation.     Just  let  us  test  that.     Of  course  the  first 
answer  to  the  proposal  would  be  that,  in  the  days  of  Paulinus  and  Wilfred,  the  Con- 
vocation of  York  was  always  elected  by  the  beneficed  clergy.     Perhaps  it  would  be 
said  that,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Wolsey,  it  was  the  same.     But  in  those  days  the  only 
secular  clergy,  we  are  told,  were  all  men  holding  benefices.     The  strong  impression 
on  my  mind  is  that  the  latter  statement  is  borne  out  historically.     But  we  have  nowa- 
days among  us  a  class  then  unknown — the  very  large,  highly  valued,  and  useful  class 
of  men  called  stipendiary  curates — men  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
doing  good  work.     Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  akin  to  the  ethos  and  spirit  of  the  old 
institution,  which  we  are  going  to  reform,  to  enlarge  the  franchise  so  as  to  admit  this 
class  of  the  clergy  ?    Well,  that  is  a  point  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  I  think. 

In  approaching  the  next  subject  on  which  I  have  been  invited  to  speak — viz., 
"  The  Position  of  the  Laity  in  Church  Councils,"  it  seems  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
have  a  distinct,  clear,  and  definite  conception  of  what  we  mean  by  the  respective 
phrases  "  Laity"  and  '*  Church  Councils."  Discussion  is  absolutely  unprofitable  and 
useless,  unless  all  parties  thereto  employ  the  same  words  in  the  same  sense  and  with 
the  same  meaning.  What  does  the  word  "  laity ''  mean  ?  The  dictionary  tells  us, 
"  any  person  not  in  holy  orders."  Is  not  that  a  definition  in  regard  to  Church 
councils  which  would  be  too  wide?  [A  Voice:  No.]  Well,  that  is  exactly  one  of 
the  points  to  be  thought  out  at  and  after  this  Congress.  I  think  the  definition  too 
wide  when  used  in  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of  "  Church  Councils."  I 
am  not  sorry  to  see  that  there  is  somebody  who  does  not  accept  a  proposition  off- 
hand. "  The  ratepayers  " — is  that  a  proper  definition  in  connection  with  "  Church 
Councils'*  of  "  the  laity?"  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  to  consider.  Which  rate 
must  he  pay  to  have  a  position  in  a  Church  council — ^the  highway  rate,  or  the  water 
rate,  or  the  gas  rate  ? 

Again,  we  have  heard  "  the  laity  "  defined  in  this  connection  as  comprising  any 
man  who  describes  himself,  on  paper,  as  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
ftind.  I  think  that  is  a  definition  which  rather  requires  to  be  defined  itself.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  involve  the  idea  that  there  are  two  classes  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  England — ^namely,  those  who  are  bona  fide  and  those  who  are  not.  I  should 
hardly  think  it  could  be  suggested,  that  any  one  who  was  a  mala  fide  member  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  was  a  proper  person  to  have  on  a  Church  council.    Mr.  Houlds- 
worth  said  he  would  not  object  to  the  communicant  definition.     For  myself,  I  would 
ask  whether  you  could  have  a  better  than  that  of  the  rubric,  which  provides  that  a 
man  should  attend  Holy  Communion  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  Church's  year. 
We  have  no  body,  corporate  or  non-corporate,  specifically  known  by  name  as  a 
**  Church  council,"  but  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not  in  substance  the  same 
thing.     Since  the  commencement  of  the  great  revival  in  the  life  and  vigour  of  the 
Church,  which  has  marked  the  last  few  years,  we  have  had  diocesan  conferences. 
The  meetings  of  these  bodies  have,  I  believe,  been  watched  and  followed  by  the  great 
bulk  of  Church  people,  and  have  given  rise  to  very  great  and  valuable  improvements. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  which,  to  my 
mind,  appears  likely  to  develop  into  a  very  important  body  indeed.     We  cannot 
expect  new-born  babes  at  once  to  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  manhood.     Give  a  little 
lime,  however,  to  the  Central  Council,  to  the  Diocesan  Councils,  and  to  the  despised 
voluntary  Parochial  Councils  (composed  of  what,  I  venture  to  submit,  are  the  true 
Church  laity),  and  you  will,  I  think,  want  no  Acts  of  Parliament  to  give  powers  or 
coercive  jurisdiction.     I  think  that  the  tendency  of  Church  opinion  of  the  present  day 
is  to  resolve  to  do  without  Parliament  as  much  as  ever  we  can.    The  organisations  I 
have  referred  to  have  sprung  from  within,  and  have  been  developed  by  the  inherent 
power  of  the  Church  itself.     Thereby  we  of  the  laity  have  very  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  our  bishops,  from  time  to  time,  face  to  face,  and  of  being  able  to  discuss 
with  them  and  their  clergy  means  of  joint  usefulness  in  the  parish  and  the  diocese 
generally.     All  I  say  is,  let  us  have  patience,  and  try  our  present  voluntary  and  self> 
developed  machinery  a  little  bit  longer  before  we  talk  of  running  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  better  for  ourselves. 


DISCUSSION. 
Henry  Mason,  Esq.,  St  John's,  Wakefield. 

I  WILL  read  a  few  words  which  I  wrote  rather  more  than  a  year  ago  on  the 
subject  of  a  Church  Parliament : — **  The  future  of  the  Church  of  England  must  not 
only  be  a  subject  of  extreme  importance  to  all  members  of  it,  but  looking  at  the  vast 
number  of  persons  within  its  communion,  it  may,  I  think,  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of 
very  great  national  importance  also.  Although  the  greatest  earnestness  is  observable 
within  the  Church  at  the  present  time,  and  there  are  abundant  materials  for  usefulness 
of  one  kind  or  other  withm  it,  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  there  was  hardly  ever  a  time 
in  its  history,  when  with  such  great  opportunities  for  good,  there  were  less  means  at  its 
command  for  carrying  them  into  practical  effect.  Like  all  other  great  and  far-reaching 
institutions,  it  must  be  the  case  that  its  constitution  and  mode  of  operations  must 
require  revision  from  time  to  time,  and  amendments  be  introduced  where  found 
necessary.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  the  case,  for  during  a  ^eat  number  of  years 
there  have  been  discussions  in  Convocations,  discussions  in  Diocesan  Synods, 
discussions  in  Church  Congresses,  and  discussions  amongst  various  religious 
societies  with  the  view  of  enacting  what  they  may  respectively  think  ^  right :  but 
all  these  discussions  have  ended  in  nothing,  and  simply  because  there  is  no  body 
of  persons  to  consider  the  various  matters  discussed,  and  practically  in  a  position 
to  make  enactments  in  regard  to  them.  What  the  Church  requires  at  the  present 
time  is  Self-government,  or,  in  other  words,  a  Church  Parliament.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  Church  has  ."Self-government'*  already,  for  she 
has  a  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  her.  She  has  bishops  with  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  and  the  Houses  ,of  Lords  and  Commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign, 
are  competent  to  enact  any  laws  that  may  be  required.  She  has  also  the  Houses  of 
Convocation,  which  can,  by  permission  of  the  Sovereign,  *'  proceed  to  business  "  and 
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make  canons.  As  this  permission,  however,  has  for  many  years  scarcely  ever  been 
given,  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  Convocation  has  become  completely 
obsolete  ;  but  if  it  were  in  full  operation  it  is  not  a  tribunal  that  would  commend 
itself  to  the  general  body  of  churchmen,  leaving,  as  it  does,  the  clergy  only  partially 
represented,  and  the  laity  completely  unrepresented.  As  respects  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  time  of  each,  and  especially  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
necessarily  so  much  occupied  with  business  of  an  entirely  secular  character,  and  there 
are  so  many  members  of  that  House  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  little,  if  anything,  more  in  the  way  of  legislation  can  be  looked  for  from  Parliament 
than  can  be  from  Convocation ;  in  fact,  legislation  in  Church  matters  has  long  been 
completely  hopeless.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  Church  Parliament  is  the  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  the  general  questions  are — How  should  it  be  composed  ?  What 
should  be  its  powers  ?  How  should  it  be  elected  ?  As  respects  the  first,  its 
composition,  I  should  say  that  unless  it  is  of  a  thofougkly  comprehensive  characUr 
it  will  fail  to  be  of  any  real  use.  The  Queen  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Parliament, 
with  a  power  of  veto  over  its  measures  if  found  to  be  not  within  the  powers  of 
the  Parliament ;  but  the  veto  should  not  extend  to  measures  which  it  might  be 
competent  to  the  Parliament  to  pass.  All  the  bishops  of  the  Church  in  England  and 
Wales — but  not  elsewhere — should  be  ex-offich  members  of  the  Parliament,  but  with 

no  greater  powers  of  voting  than  other  members.      There  should  be clerical 

members  and lay  members,  to  be  elected  as  after  mentioned.      The  Parliament 

should  consist  altogether,  including  bishops,  clerical  members,  and  lay  members,  of 

members  ;  each  member  of  the  Parliament  should  have  but  one  vote.     I  have 

purposely  left  the  numbers  in  blank  as  they  will  be  obvious  matters  for  very  great 
consideration.  I  will  only  say  that  as  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  clerical  members,  so  they  ought  to  be,  but  I  will  not 
say  in  what  proportion,  in  the  Church  Parliament.  As  respects  the  powers  of  the 
Church  Parliament,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  powers 
of  legislation  which  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  possess,  but  do  not  exercise,  have  become  now  practically  useless ;  I 
therefore  consider  that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  all  these  powers  should  be  transferred 
to  the  proposed  Church  Parliament.  The  Church  Parliament  ought  also  to  appoint 
the  archbishops  and  bishops.  As  respects  the  election  of  members,  I  think  that 
every  person,  whether  male  or  female  (other  than  married  women)  of  full  age,  and 
bona-fide  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  should  have  two  votes — one  for  a 
clerical  member  of  the  Church  Parliament  and  the  other  for  a  lay  member.  A  form 
of  declaration  to  the  above  effect  should  be  taken  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a 
Commissioner  for  Affidavits,  etc,  which  should  constitute  the  right  to  vote  and  to  l)e 
placed  on  the  register  of  voters.  It  would  probably  be  found  convenient  that  each 
diocese  should,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  population  within  it,  return  a  certain 
number  of  clerical  and  lay  members  to  the  Churcn  Parliament,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
total  number  of  members  required.  The  Parliament  should  sit  in  London.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  the  President,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  the 
Vice-President ;  in  the  absence  of  both  of  these,  the  meetings  of  Parliament  should  be 
presided  over  by  such  member,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  as  the  members  present 
might  from  time  to  time  appoint.  The  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  any  Bill  that  may  be  passed  for  constituting  a  Church  Parliament  must  of  course  be 
provided  by  churchmen.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  further  details  of  the 
proposed  measure ;  they  will  no  doubt  be  numerous  and  important,  but  if  churchmen 
can  generally  agree  upon  the  outlines  of  a  measure,  I  apprehend  that  they  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  filling  up  the  details.  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  churchmen  should  weigh  well  the  position  of  their  Church  and 
ascertain  if  they  cannot  agree  on  some  common  line  of  action.  To  allow  affairs  to 
remain  in  their  present  state  is  simply  to  allow  anarchy  and  confusion  to  prevail  and 
to  be  continually  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  a  state  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 


The  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Chas.  Lake,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham. 

I  CANNOT  help  thinking,  after  having  heard  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Houldsworth  and 
Mr.  Leresche,  that  we  have  no  further  need  of  enquiring  what  would  be  the  Talae  of 
laymen  in  Church  Councils.     Excellently,  in  my  opinion.  Mi.  Houldsworth  ^'  ^ 
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the  question  before  us,  although  I  could  not  entirely  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Leresche 
seemed,  to  my  mind,  to  toudi  exactly  upon  the  question  which  must  have  been 
throughout  the  debate  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  thought  upon  this  subject.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  real  question  which  engrosses  people's  attention  at  the 
present  time  is  that,  of  what  should  be  the  area  of  Church  Councils,  and  whether  we 
should  have  them  in  the  form  of  parochial  councils  or  not.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  the  desirableness  of  having  them  in  one  form  or  other,  as  there  is  no  real  doubt 
tnat  we  wish  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  laity.  What  greater  proof  could  be  given 
of  this  than  the  existence  at  this  moment  in  London  of  a  great  body  of  laity  to  assist 
the  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province — a  council  such  as  we  are  earnestly 
desiring  to  have  founded  in  the  North  of  England,  and  such  as  we  not  only  desire, 
but  are  determined  to  have.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  we  desire  the 
assistance  of  the  laity  in  our  councils.  The  only  real  questions  are  whether  those 
councils  are  to  be  compulsory,  whether  they  are  to  be  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
whether  they  are  to  apply  to  every  single  parish  in  the  kingdom,  or  whether  the  area 
of  the  parish,  speaking  generally,  is  not  too  small  and  confined,  so  that  it  would  only 
generate  dispute  and  create  dissension,  and  therefore  whether  we  should  not  extend 
the  area,  and  say  we  will  prefer  to  have  the  laity  in  the  councils  of  the  archdeacons, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  councils  of  the  diocese.  These  are  the  real  questions  before 
OS.  But,  above  all,  the  subject  which  I  think  has  been  occupying  the  minds  of 
persons  who  have  thought  at  all  on  the  matter  from  the  time  it  was  brought  before 
us,  about  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  is  that  of  the  way  in  which  these  councils  are  to 
be  constituted.  Mr.  Houldswortn  touched  upon  this  point,  and  I  was  happy  to  see 
that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  support  the  notion,  uhich  I  must  say  is  the  most 
monstrous  which  has  ever  been  propounded  to  any  large  body  of  religious  men,  namely, 
that  we  are  to  have  a  council  composed  of  men  of  every  conceivable  form  of  difference 
in  religion,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  council  of  the  ratepayers.  There  is  but 
one  sentiment  I  am  sure  on  that  subject,  not  only  amongst  English  clergy,  but 
amongst  English  laity.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  in  regard  to  that  body  which 
we  do  not  always  trust  in,  I  mean  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  good  sense  of 
English  people  would  revolt  at  the  idea  that  a  council  composed  of  every  dissidence 
of  religion  should  decide  upon  questions  of  doctrine  or  upon  questions  affecting  the 
discipline  of  our  Church.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  warm  advocates  of  these 
councils  of  ratepayers  are  present,  but  if  so  I  should  like  extremely  to  read  to  them 
what  is  the  opinion  of  persons  who  may  be  considered  to  be  impartial  in  this  matter, 
or  rather,  whom  they  consider  as  warm  friends  in  this  matter — the  most  eminent 
among  the  Dissenters.  We  considered  this  matter  much  in  the  winter,  and  it  was 
wisely  suggested  by  one  of  the  Church  papers  that  the  leading  Dissenters  should  give 
us  their  opinions  with  regard  to  it.  I'his  is  what  Mr.  Dale  says  with  regard  to  the 
grand  ratepaying  scheme  : — '*  Canon  Fremantle  can  know  nothing  of  the  main  body 
of  Nonconformist  opinions  if  he  imagines  that  his  proposals  would  secure  much 
Nonconformist  support.  They  are  absolutely  destitute  of  any  element  which  would ' 
create  religious  enthusiasm  among  Nonconformists.  They  are  a  scheme  for 
destroying  the  Church  in  order  to  preserve  the  Establishment.  Mr.  Rogers,  a  still 
greater  light  i^erhaps  among  the  Dissenters,  says : — '*  My  friend,  Mr.  Dale,  says  it 
means  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  for  the  Establishment.  I  think  he  might  go  further, 
for  it  is  not  only  the  Church  but  Christianity  itself  which  would  ultimately  be 
sacrificed.  Let  this  extraordinary  idea  of  a  national  religion  once  be  accepted  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  point  the  limit  can  be  fixed.  If  religious  *  equality  is  to  be 
sought  by  the  inclusion  of  all  shades  of  thought,  the  same  amount  must  be  meted  out 
to  the  unbeliever  as  to  the  Christian."  Therefore,  gentlemen,  your  grand  ratepaying 
scheme,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  room  who  would  defend  it,  means  that 
the  Church  is  to  be  administered  by  a  body  of  men  holding  every  conceivable  form  of 
questionable  belief,  and  including  a  number  of  unbelievers.  In  a  word,  the  question 
is  whether  the  Church  of  England  is  to  continue  a  religious  body  at  all.  I  will  only 
add  this.  Reform,  I  think,  at  preselit  should  begin  at  the  head  and  not  at  the  taiL 
The  reform  we  want  at  this  moment,  and  which  is  pressing,  is  a  reform  of 
Convocation.  We  ought  to  have  a  great  council  of  the  English  Church.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  declared  his  desire  that  we  should  have  it.  The 
Bishop  of  London  has  said  in  still  stronger  terms  that  we  cannot  go  on  without  it. 
The  Convocation  of  York  has  expressed  an  absolute  wish  for  it.  Who  opposes  it  ?  I 
cannot  name  anybody.  When  such  is  the  case,  I  do  trust  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Convocation  of  York  will  see  this  point  settled,  and  that  we  shall  from  that  date 
have  established  one  united  assembly  of  the  great  Church  of  England. 
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The  Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Carleton,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Warrington. 

A  WORD  or  two  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  say  on  the  general  question.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  reform  in  Church  matters  must  be  constitutional  reform,  reform  that  \\ 
in  harmony  with  the  Church  traditions,  and  in  accordance  with  Church  principles. 
That  is  the  only  possible  reform  for  churchmen,  and  it  is  the  principle  that  has 
governed  Church  reform  in  the  past.  We  have  had  reform  before  when  there  was  a 
similar  danger  of  our  being  induced  to  depart  from  this  principle.  That  was  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Church 
and  the  Puritans,  namely,  whether  the  reforms  to  be  effected  should  be  revolutionary 
or  constitutional.  The  leaders  of  the  Refonnation  were  resolved  that  they  would 
direct  the  movement  on  Church  lines,  and  time,  I  think,  has  shown  that  they  were 
right,  their  opponents  being  witness.  For  what  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism 
since  that  time  but  a  history  of  steady  apd  gradual  approximation  to  the  Church's 
position,  on  the  points  of  controversy  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  Church's  verdict  with 
regard  to  Calvinism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  in  baptism,  organs,  steeple-honses, 
and  the  like.  After  such  experience  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  we  shall  now  commit 
the  blunder  from  which  we  are  thankful  to  have  escaped.  Now  constitutional  reform 
requires  that  we  should  work  by  constitutional  means,  and  the  proper  means.  The 
proper  constitutional  inf^trument  for  effecting  Church  reform  is  surely  the  Church's 
own  legislative  body — Convocation.  That  was  the  body  that  did  the  work  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
matters  I  am  now  referring  to  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  during  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  those  who  have  taken  a 
high  and  uncompromising  view  of  the  rights  of  Convocation  have  won  the  case.  Men 
like  Mr.  Wayland  Joyce  and  Canon  Trevor  have,  I  think,  been  entirely  successful 
against  all  opponents,  and  have  won  all  along  the  line.  Of  course,  I  know,  there  are 
still  some  who  believe  that  Parliament  is  the  proper  legislative  instrument  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  out  Church  reform,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  perhaps  the  most  ob- 
noxious feature  in  this  scheme  of  the  Church  Reform  Union — the  proposal  for 
parochial  boards,  that  it  simply  sets  Parliament  to  work,  and  that  its  procedure  is, 
from  beginning  to  end,  entirely  Parliamentaiy,  as  if  Parliament  had  an  exclusive  iif;ht 
to  deal  with  matters  spiritual.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Of  course  by  virtue  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  and  the  State  should  work 
cordially  together,  and  that  there  should  be  a  good  understanding  existing  between 
them,  but  then  this  implies  a  responsibility  resting  both  on  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation, each  to  act  with  due  regard  to  the  others  rights  and  privileges.  This 
responsibility  will  be  the  best  carried  out  by  each  acting  within  its  own  sphere,  and 
what  that  is,  is  surely  defined  by  the  law  of  the  land,  by  precedent,  by  equity,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  Church  itself.  The  connection  between  Church  and  State  simply 
requires  that  the  Church,  in  these  matters,  should  act  with  good  faith  towards  her 
ally,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign,  and  as  a  guarantee  that  that  principle  shall  not  be 
violated,  we  are  willing  that  the  decisions  of  the  Church  should  eo  before  the  dvil 
legislature,  in  order  that  it  may  satisfy  itself  that  this  principle  has  not  been  trans- 
gressed by  us.  That  is  why  we  go  to  Parliament  to  obtain  sanction  for  what  is 
decided  in  our  synods  and  this  should  define  for  Parliament  the  nature  and  limit  of 
its  interference  in  ecclesiastical  legislation.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  men  there 
influenced  by  no  such  considerations,  who  simply  desire  to  abuse  their  position,  with 
the  desire  of  injuring  the  Church,  and  in  defiance  of  all  good  faith,  and  idl  honourable 
understanding.  Their  aim  is  simply  to  interfere  with  Church  legislation,  to  delay  it, 
and  to  make  it  ineffective,  so  that  it  is  positively  daneerous  to  go  before  Parliament 
with  measures  decided  upon  in  Convocation.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  lay  this  grievance  before  those  in  authority,  and  before  the  public,  ao  diat 
a  cry  for  redress  might  arise  from  the  country  which  would  effectually  put  to  silence 
these  enemies  of  the  Church. 


Right  Hon.   Viscount  Halifax,  89 

The  Right  Hon.  the  ViscouNT  Halifax. 

The  clergy  do  not  believe,  as  we  have  been  told  to-night,  in  their  own  spiritual  wis- 
dom, bat  they  do  believe  in  the  Divine  constitution  of  the  Church.  They  are  not 
jealous  of  the  laity,  but  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  Church  councils  they  are  determined 
— and  I  venture  to  say,  so  are  the  laity  determined — that  those  who  do  not  dis- 
chaq^e  their  existing  duties  as  churchmen  shall  not  be  invested  with  fresh  responsi- 
bility. The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  said,  recently,  in  a  meeting  of  working  men,  that  the 
world  was  crying  out  for  definite  teaching,  and  definite  truth.  I  will  venture  to  add 
to  that  declaration  the  statement  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  lack  of  discipline.  Yet  this  is  the  time  when  it  is  proposed 
to  insult  truth  by  proclaiming  that  those  who  hold,  and  those  who  deny  it,  are  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  m  the  Church,  and  when  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
little  shreds  of  discipline  that  remain,  by  investing  those  who  obey,  and  those  who 
disobey  the  Church  rules,  with  equal  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
her  afiairs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  laity  desire  any  such  thing.  But  if,  1>tr 
impossiHle,  any  such  proposals  were  seriously  brought  forward,  I  am  convinced  that 
clergy  and  laity  alike  would  say  with  one  voice,  *'  We  will  be  disestablished  to- 
morrow, and  lose  all  our  endowments  rather  than  consent  to  so  great  a  betrayal  of  our 
trust" 


The  Rev.   Henry  Laurence. 


Mt  only  excuse  for  intruding  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress  is  that  circum- 
stances happen  to  have  given  me,  what  b  sometimes  of  as  much  value  in  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  as  careful  thought  or  eloquent  speech,  a  little  personal  experience  in  the 
matter  of  parochial  councils.  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  use  if  I  first  state  what  is 
the  method  that  has  been  carried  out  in  the  diocese  in  which  I  ha^e  been  working  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  and  then  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  impression  made  upon  my 
own  mind  by  that  experience.  In  the  Diocese  of  Perth,  in  Western  Australia,  we  have 
parochial  councils  in  full  working  order,  though  we  call  them  by  the  name  of 
vestries.  They  are  in  existence  not  by  the  will  of  individual  clergymen,  but  under 
statutes  passed  in  the  Synod  of  the  diocese,  composed  of  clergy  and  laity.  They  are 
elected  every  E^ister  by  the  parishioners  ;  all  men  of  full  age,  who  will  sign  a  declara- 
tion that  they  are  bona-fide  members  of  the  Churdi  of  England,  having  a  vote  at  the 
election.  The  qualification  for  membership  on  the  vestry  is  that  candidates  must  be 
communicants,  and  our  statutes  define  '*  communicant "  as  "  one  who  has  communi- 
cated three  times  within  the  year,  or  has  failed  to  do  so  for  reasons  approved  by  the 
bishop,'*  this  last  proviso  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
population.  The  bishop  has  also  power  to  allow  each  year  a  certain  proportion  of 
non-communicants  to  be  elected  when  special  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  communicants.  To  these  vestries  are  entrusted  all  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  parish,  all  funds  are  collected  and  expended  under  their  authority,  and 
thus  all  money  matters  are  taken  partly  out  of  the  clergyman's  hands ;  but  he  is 
€X-officio  chairman  of  the  vestry,  and  has  an  original  as  well  as  a  casting  vote.^  The 
vestries  also  elect  annually  parish  nominators  to  form,  with  diocesan  nominators 
elected  by  the  Synod,  a  board,  who  nominate  to  the  bishop  persons  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  incumbenaes.  A  very  convenient  clause  in  the  statute  makes  it  the  business  of 
the  vestry  to  consider  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  parish,  and  gives  the 
clergyman  an  opportunity  to  consult  them  on  matters  which  could  not  well  be  left  by 
law  to  their  decision.  As  to  the  working  of  the  system,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  inconvenience  ever  arises  from  it — it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  new  a 
machinery  were  worked  without  any  inconveniences — but  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  balance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  advantage.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
clergyman  is  relieved  of  work  which  presses  heavily  on  him  when  everything  is  in 
his  own  hands,  not  only  that  he  is  brought  into  contact  in  church  work  with  all  classes 
of  his  parishioners, — and  we  have  had  always  some  working  men  on  my  own  vestry 
for  several  years — and  gets  at  the  opinions  of  persons  who  would  be  slow  to  express 
them  unless  they  were  officially,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  do  so,  but  he  is  helped  even  in 
the  more  spiritual  part  of  his  work.  While  we  are  trying  in  every  way  to  make  men 
realise  that  the  Cnurch  is  a  living  body,  nothing  so  much  enforces  that  lesson  as  to 
give  each  member  some  work  to  do  for  the  body.    Every  single  action  done  by  them 
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as  their  own  duty,  part  of  their  own  functions  in  the  body,  not  as  merely  helping  the 
clergyman  in  kis  work,  but  as  something  which  no  one  can  do  for  them  helps  laymen 
to  realise,  more  than  eloquent  sermons  or  learned  disquisitions,  that  the  Church  is  a  real 
living  body,  and  that  they  are  members  incorporated  in  it.  Some  people  are  afraid 
that  a  certain  amount  of  friction  is  sure  to  take  place  between  such  councils  and 
the  clergy.  We  have  had  warm  discussions  on  our  vestry.  We  have  had  what 
might  be  called  struggles  sometimes ;  for  instance,  on  the  free  and  open  Chnrch 
question,  on  which  1  am  afraid  I  have  shown  an  amount  of  obstinacy  which  must 
have  been  trying  to  those  who  differed  from  me,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  these 
discussions  have  never  left  any  permanent  soreness,  and  have  never  made  me  an 
enemy  or  lost  me  a  friend ;  and  looking  to  the  parishes  around  me,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  case  where  any  real  soreness  has  arisen  except  where  the  clergyman, 
instead  of  with  "  meekness  "  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  has  treated 
with  ridicule  and  anger  the  mistakes  made  by  laymen,  too  long  perhaps  excluded 
from  their  proper  share  in  Church  affairs,  as  to  the  exact  limit  of  their  powers  and 
rights. 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  Rector  of  Spitalfields  and  Prebendary 

of  St.   Paul's  Cathedral. 

I  RESPOND,  my  lord,  to  your  call  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  close  of  this  discussion, 
and  I  do  so  because  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  parochial  council.  I  think 
we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  tone  and  character  of  this 
debate.  I  think  that  the  clergy  may  be  satisfied,  because  we  have  heard  that,  after 
all,  people  do  not  believe  that  the  clergy  are  disinclined  to  take  the  laity  into  their 
councils.  Those  who  have  the  charge  of  a  large  parish  will  be  found  always  too  glad 
not  only  to  receive  the  active  help  of  the  laity,  but  to  take  them  into  their  councils. 
We  must  also  congratulate  ourselves  because,  though  we  have  been  twitted  somewhat 
with  having  done  so  little  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  laity,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  way  to  form  Church  councils  is  not  so  clear  as  some  may 
suppose.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  ably  addressed  us  this  evening  have  not  been 
able  to  tell  us  with  very  great  clearness  how  they  would  have  the  council  constituted 
or  exactly  what  it  should  do.  One  gentleman,  indeed,  complained  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  such  definition,  but  he  did  not  himself  attempt  to  define  what  duties  should  be 
committed  to  the  parochial  council.  Our  friend  from  Australia  referred  to  two 
distinct  duties.  He  says  the  parochial  council  has  charge  of  financial  matters,  and 
then  he  says  that  it  is  invited  to  consult  about  other  matters,  the  decision  in  which, 
after  all,  could  not  be  left  to  them.  I  think  it  is  clear  that,  though  we  may  be  anxious 
to  bring  the  laity  into  closer  contact  with  us  and  to  give  them  responsibility  and  power, 
the  way  to  do  so  is  not  so  easy  as  some  may  suppose.  But  I  should  like  to  say  this. 
This  matter  is  under  consideration,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  being  considered  in 
the  temper  in  which  this  debate  is  being  carried  on.  I  would  say  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  make  a  trial  of  the  parochial  council.  I  think  that  if  they  do  so  we  shall  pave 
the  way  to  something  better  than  has  been  hitherto  proposed.  Of  course  we  put  away 
the  ratepayers*  council,  as  in  these  things  it  would  add  to  our  grievances  rather  than 
deliver  us  from  present  difficulties.  If  anyone  objects  to  the  introduction  of  popular 
election,  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  try  a  plan  which  I  tried  in  a  populous  parish 
in  the  North  of  London,  and  which  has  stood  the  test  of  nine  years  under  three 
incumbents  since  my  time.  I  would  say  let  the  council  consist  of  the  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen  and  those  members  of  the  congregation  who,  having  occupied  those 
positions,  still  remain  members  of  the  company  of  communicants  ;  that  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  every  recognised  parochial  institution  should  have  a  seat  on  the 
council ;  and  that  the  clergyman  should  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  six  or  eight 
others  who  have  none  of  these  qualifications,  but  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
on  such  a  body.  That  is  the  kind  of  council  we  adopted,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
work  well.  I  did  not  hesitate  nor  did  my  successors  to  use  the  power  of  veto  on  more 
occasions  than  one ;  but  where  you  are  in  touch  with  the  laity,  the  faithful  laity,  and 
not  merely  the  ratepayers,  no  friction  is  likely  to  arise.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
should  make  the  attempt  to  start  voluntary  councils  of  this  kind,  not  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  some  statutory  council  may  afterwards  be  adopted,  but  because  we 
ought  not  to  adopt  such  a  proposal  until  the  Church  is  able  to  make  her  own  statutes 
and  arrange  for  these  things  m  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  alike. 
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SECTIONAL      HALL. 

Tuesday    Evkning,    October    sth,    i886. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCES. 
PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  WiLSON,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 

I  FIND  it  impossible  to  compose  a  twenty  minutes'  paper  on  Christian 
Evidences.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  the  evidences  :  but  simply  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  and  what  is  the  aim  and  benefit  of 
the  study. 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  is,  Evidences  to  whom  ?  Is  the  object 
of  evidences  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  congrega- 
tion ;  to  confute  professed  unbelievers ;  or  to  approach  the  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  layman  who  now  conforms,  if  at  all,  with  large  reservations, 
and  is  unable  to  see  how  Christian  faith  is  compatible  with  intellectual 
honesty. 

To  the  first  two  classes,  at  any  rate,  the  evidence  that  tells  far  beyond 
all  others  for  conviction  or  conversion,  is  personal  experience,  and  the 
character  of  people  who  profess  that  they  are  Christians.  If  we  really 
desire  that  God  would  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Churches,  and  also 
"  show  to  them  that  are  in  error  the  light  of  His  truth,  to  the  intent  that 
they  may  return  into  the  way  of  righteousness,"  then  let  us  take  care  that 
"  all  we  who  are  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  may 
eschew  those  things  that  are  contrary  to  our  profession,  and  follow  all 
such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  same.*'  The  witness  of  the  Christian 
life  is  the  standing  witness  to  Christ — its  unworthiness  is,  unhappily,  a 
standing  witness  against  Him. 

But  I  say  at  once  that  I  hope  that  our  discussion  will  have  chiefly  in 
view  that  third  type  of  person,  who  seems  to  me  most  of  all  to  need  a 
new  and  strong  presentation  of  Christian  Evidences,  purely  from  the  in- 
tellectual side;  one  to  whom  the  excellency  of  the  life  of  Christian  faith  is  no 
proof  of  freedom  from  great  intellectual  error,  and  who  regards  it  a 
virtue  of  the  highest  order  to  aim  at  truthfulness  of  thought — to  see 
things  as  they  are.  Such  a  man  is  compelled  to  study  this  complex 
historical  phenomenon  of  Christianity,  to  trace  to  what  elements  in  it 
these  admitted  results  on  character  are  due,  to  examine  how  far  we 
rightly  understand  its  narratives  ;  he  is  accustomed  to  distinguish  between 
idea  and  symbol,  between  truths  which  no  words  can  define,  and  the 
quasi-scientific  definitions  of  them  which  men  have  made.  He  brings  to 
the  study  a  mind  enlarged  by  some  acquaintance  with  scientific  methods, 
and  with  other  religions  and  philosophies,  and  comes  in  a  spirit  of  humble 
docility,  but  also  of  resolute  honesty.  And  he  feels  that  while  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  at  present  does  much  to  satisfy  his  moral  and  sympathetic 
faculties,  it  does  little  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  lucidity,  and  the  need  for  a 
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solid  foundation  for  his  faith.  It  is  this  type  of  man  or  woman,  not  an 
uncommon  type,  who  b  compelled  to  study  the  intellectual  aspect  of 
Christianity,  that  I  hope  we  shall  keep  in  view  in  our  discussion  and  in 
our  proposals. 

The  next  point  is,  What  do  we  mean  by  Evidences  ?  By  evidences— 
to  such  a  type  of  person  as  this — we  mean,  in  the  first  place,  matters  of 
historical  testimony  which  go  to  establish  certain  facts  and  inferences ; 
in  a  wider  sense  we  include  all  grounds  of  belief,  including  the  emotions, 
sympathies,  and  spiritual  experiences,  and  all  reasoning  based  on  them. 
Whether  or  not  a  perfect  demonstration  can  be  given  of  any  inference, 
even  in  physical  science,  we  need  not  now  discuss.  All  that  is  meant 
by  evidences  in  connection  with  Christianity,  is  such  grounds  of  belief 
as  satisfy  the  spirit,  and  witliin  certain  limits  satisfy  the  reason.  More 
than  this  is  certainly  unattainable  in  any  religion,  or  in  any  philosophy. 
It  cannot  be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  the  Christian  creed  is  a 
matter  of  logical  proof.  It  is  founded  indeed  on  matters  of  testimony, 
which  may  be  established  with  a  degree  of  conclusiveness  varying 
according  to  their  nature ;  but  the  Christian  creed  is  built  up  by  &ith, 
and  hope,  and  aspiration,  and  imagination,  as  well  as  by  sight  and 
reason,  and  its  articles  are  held  with  very  varying  degrees  of  conviction. 

A  man  of  the  type  I  contemplate,  who  dreads  exaggeration  or  an  over- 
statement of  the  degree  of  his  faith  as  he  would  dread  an  untruth,  is 
repelled  by  having  to  listen  to,  much  more  is  unable  to  speak  with,  tones 
of  certainty  about  such  abtruse  subjects  as  the  relation  of  God  to 
humanity  and  the  world,  the  methods  or  limits  of  Divine  revelation  in 
the  past,  or  man's  destiny  in  the  future.  Modest  interpretations,  modest 
inferences,  modest  hopes,  are  the  necessity  of  his  nature.  His  religion 
is  at  first  one  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust,  rather  than  one  of  confident 
assurance  and  insistence.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  a  reli^on. 
To  such  a  man  evidences  of  Christianity,  so  far  as  they  consist  of 
testimony  and  reasoning,  will  fall,  for  a  long  time,  far  short  of  absolute 
proof,  and  yet  may  supply  an  assured  basis  for  faith  and  for  conduct 
They  will  be  a  raft,  to  use  Plato's  image,  not  a  rock ;  and  yet 
they  may  bear  the  weight  of  his  life.  If  assurance  comes  to  such  a  one, 
it  comes  from  within  rather  than  from  without ;  from  indefinable 
experience  rather  than  from  explicit  testimony  and  reasoning.  And  yet 
the  testimony  and  reasoning  may  be  indispensable  as  an  intellectual 
justification  for  his  accepting  the  experience  as  a  ground  of  assurance, 
that  he  has  the  /3c/3oior€pov  "oxn^a  \6yov  Oc(ov  rfvoc — ''  the  more 
sure  word  "  of  a  divine  revelation. 

This  being  the  nature  of  Christian  Evidences,  let  us  next  ask. 
Evidences  of  what  ?  For  what  statements  and  inferences  is  it  that  we 
ought  to  supply,  to  such  a  one  as  I  have  contemplated,  testimony  and 
reasoning,  though  they  must  fall  short  of  proof?  This  is  a  matter  which 
requires  much  thought. 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows.  Christian 
Evidences  to  this  class  of  mind  consist  in  a  philosophical  verification 
from  history  and  individual  experience  of  a  correspondence  between 
man's  rational  and  spiritual  nature  and  the  supernatural  person  and 
character  and  divine  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  think  we  have,  therefore,  first  to  supply  testimony  of  the  assertion 
that  the  distinct  consciousness  of  a  connection  with  a  Higher  Power  has 
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hitherto  been  the  supreme  elevating  and  purifying  influence  on  men  ;  and, 
further,  to  show  that  in  Christ  this  consciousness  of  union  with  that 
Higher  Power,  whom  He  taught  men  to  regard  as  His  Father  and  theirs, 
rose  to  a  unique  intensity ;  that  through  His  life  and  words  this  conscious- 
ness has  been  partially  realised  by  men  ever  since ;  and  that  nothing  else 
has  exercised  so  ennobling  a  power  on  man's  spiritual  nature.  In  brief, 
we  have  to  bring  testimony  to  the  statement  that  the  belief  in  God  is  the 
great  uplifting  influence  on  man,  and  that  now,  in  this  century,  the 
belief  in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is  the  most  rational  belief.  Of  course 
that  a  belief  has  been  beneficial  is  by  itself  no  proof  that  the  thing  be- 
lieved is  true  That  further  inference  rests  on  a  latent  premiss  that  there 
is  an  order  of  the  world,  and  that  our  spiritual  faculties  have  a  correspond- 
ing reality.  If  there  is,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  this  hypothesis,  except 
that  it  appears  to  be  verified,  then  we  become  convinced  that  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  unique  power  of  affecting  man's  nature,  by  inducing  trust 
in  God  and  love  of  man,  and  of  blending  with  all  other  agencies  and 
philosophies,  of  assimilating,  and  vitalising,  and  leavening  them,  must 
be  inseparably  involved  in  this  order  of  the  world,  and  with  all  the  final 
problems  of  history,  social,  political,  economical,  philosophical.  The 
narratives  of  Christianity  disclose  the  coming  and  life  of  the  greatest 
Leader  of  men,  and  the  working  of  His  life-giving  spirit  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  sixty  generations. 

The  Christian  spirit  has,  as  yet,  been  most  imperfectly  realised ;  but 
so  far  as  it  has  been  realised  it  has  worked  well. 

On  this  foundation  of  testimony  rests  the  possibility  of  intellectual 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  is  slowly  working 
out  a  Divine  purpose ;  and  it  becomes  possible,  while  we  freely  hold 
that  our  conception  of  this  or  that  detail  of  Christianity  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  marking  it  as  Divine  may  be  in  error,  yet, 
consistently  with  entire  truthfulness  and  fearlessness,  to  accept  the 
Christian  creeds  as  an  expression,  even  if  not  a  perfect  and  final  ex- 
pression, of  the  truth  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  and  to 
embrace  the  cardinal  truth  of  its  supernatural  origin. 

That  this  should  be  the  substance  of  Christian  Evidences  need  not 
surprise  us.  What  were  the  evidences  that  Christ  gave,  apart  from  those 
peculiar  powers  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  which  we  cannot 
exercise  ?  The  evidence  was  that  His  teaching  supplied  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  soul ;  He  spoke  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  of  a  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  and  His  life  gave  credibility  to  His  words.  He  pre- 
sented Himself  to  the  world  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  when  they  knew 
the  Son  of  Man,  they  learnt  of  themselves  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God. 
This  was  the  order,  this  the  method,  of  His  teaching.  Essentially  the 
evidence  is  the  same  now,  except  that  it  is  stronger.  It  rests  on  facts, 
not  on  authority.  The  proof  is  still  experimental  and  verificatory,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise.  The  evidence  lies  in  human  experience.  Where 
else  can  it  be  ?  It  is  true  that  whoever  comes  to  Christ  has  life.  He 
who  willeth  to  do  the  will  knows  of  the  doctrine.  There  is  no  shadow 
of  proof  or  probability  that  materialism  will  make  a  religion  which  will 
contribute  to  human  progress.  Christianity  has  done  so,  and  does  do  so, 
in  spite  of  all  defects  of  its  presentations.  It  is  contained  in  very  earthen 
vessels.     Nevertheless  it  "  works." 

I  said  that  our  evidence  was  stronger  now.    It  is  so,  because  we  can 
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appeal  to  all  history,  and  show  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  all 
philosophies  and  religions,  ancient  and  modern,  as  the  early  apologists 
did,  and  show  how  Christianity  has  absorbed,  or  is  absorbing,  what  is 
best  in  them  ;  and  how  its  wide  creed  has  embodied  what  was  needed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  great  truths,  seemingly  so  diverse,  taught  by 
them  all.  We  have  the  commentary  of  all  subsequent  history  on  "  The 
Parable  of  the  Leaven."  We  can  show  how  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil.  Christianity  combines  the  natural  and  super-natural ;  it 
satisfies  the  intellectual  demand  for  continuity  and  growth,  while  it  has 
always  had  the  spiritual  witness  I  spoke  of.  This  capacity  for  growth 
and  life  has  been  obscured  at  times  by  stationary  and  re-actionary 
influences ;  but  life  cannot  be  bound,  and  history  bears  witness  to  the 
life  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  a  philosophy  of  history,  deeper  than  any  yet 
written,  will  be  an  overpowering  evidence  for  Christianity.  It  will 
show  what  is  the  secret  of  greatness,  whether  of  the  individual,  or  of  the 
nation.  It  will  establish  the  great  saying  of  Augustine,  which  epitomises 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  fecisti  nos  ad  te  Domine. 

It  is  under  the  image  of  a  tree  springing  from  a  hidden  seed, 
nourished  by  every  element  in  the  soil  from  which  it  springs,  and  by 
every  breath  of  air  that  touches  it,  that  we  now  more  and  more 
regard  Christianity.  The  Church  is  a  living  organism,  not  a 
stereotyped  institution.  Every  subject  connected  with  its  develop- 
ment is  being  re-examined  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  inductive 
and  historic  method  and  spirit.  It  is  only  lately  that  such  treatment 
has  become  possible.  To  those  who  have  confidence  in  truth,  the 
prospect  is  most  hopeful.  I  desire  that  Evidences  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  large,  and  learned,  and  candid  spirit  in  which  origins  are 
being  universally  studied.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  just  as  the  con- 
ception of  law  in  the  physical  world  seemed  at  first  to  exclude  Providence, 
and,  therefore,  made  its  way  slowly,  so  the  conception  of  an  organic 
and  growing  Christianity  may,  in  spite  of  Christ's  words,  appear  to 
exclude  supernatural  influences  in  its  introduction  or  its  development, 
and,  therefore,  be  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  timid.  But  we  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  facts  because  they  seem  inconsistent  with  our 
theories  ;  and  precisely  as  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen,  and  will,  I  believe, 
soon  be  plain,  that  evolutionary  theories  of  biology  are  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  existing  order  of  nature  without  supra-evolutionary 
forces  as  well,  the  operation  of  which  is  yet  undiscovered  ;  so  it  may  be 
made  even  more  evident,  that  in  the  history  of  man,  and  in  the 
development  of  religion,  there  are  also  elements  which  we  may  describe 
as  supra-evolutionary,  or  supernatural,  or  divine,  and  that  Christianity 
explains  them. 

The  treatment  of  Christian  Evidences  which  I  am  contemplating 
would,  to  express  it  differently,  exhibit  Christianity  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  divine  element  in  man,  and  would  thus 
be  based  on  two  leading  ideas,  the  presence  in  man  of  a  divine  element, 
and  a  continuity  in  its  development  under  the  influence  of  Christ,  and 
would  aim  at  verifying  these  hypotheses,  and  thus  establishing  a  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  truly  Divine  light  of  the  world,  and  leader  of  men  against 
the  powers  of  evil. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  evidences  of  Christianity  so  philosophical 
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as  ail  this  ?  If  so,  what  is  to  become  of  plain  men  without  a  turn  for 
philosophy  ?  The  answer  is,  that  men  need  varying  degrees  of  evidence. 
Religion  is  taught  us  all  on  authority,  and  we  all  verify  it  to  a  certain 
extent  by  experience  and  reasoning.  Some  need  a  wider  verification — 
a  more  exhaustive  analysis — than  others.  There  are  philosophers  in  all 
ranks,  and  for  them  evidences  must  be  philosophical.  No  one  can  say> 
to  philosophy,  "  thus  far  and  no  further."  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  many  men  and  women  in  our  churches,  and  still  more  outside 
of  them,  are  profoundly  affected  by  philosophical  considerations,  who 
could  yet  give  no  intelligible  account  of  them.  They  feel  that  their  faith 
needs  a  sounder  basis  than  mere  authority.  They  adhere,  more  or  less 
patiently,  to  established  forms,  dreading  pure  materialism,  and  hating  the 
degradation  of  religion  into  superstition  and  ceremonial.  These  people 
are  not  few ;  they  wait  hungrily  for  spiritual  and  reasonable  teaching ; 
they  welcome  it  when  it  is  offered  to  them.  They  would  be  profoundly 
affected  by  a  popularisation  of  Christian  Evidences  on  the  historic 
method.  And  such  popularisation  can  only  come  from  men  who  are 
at  once  real  students,  and  in  real  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  of  real 
devoutness,  and  faith,  and  modesty.  The  philosophical  study  of 
evidences  is,  then,  for  this  large  class,  a  pressing  necessity. 

Again,  the  study  of  evidences  is  as  necessary  to  purify  our  own 
faith  as  it  is  to  induce  others  to  embrace  it.  It  will  help  us  who  teach 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  temporary ;  between 
substance  and  form.  It  is  an  important  element  in  the  preparation  for 
the  ministry  of  our  Church,  and  in  the  study  of  its  ministers.  For  when 
the  conviction  of  teachers  is  based,  not  on  evidence,  but  on  authority,  it 
always  tends  towards  hardness  and  fanaticism.  It  maintains  itself 
artificially,  and  is  restless  and  fidgetty  under  criticism  or  indifference. 
It  settles  itself  on  trifles.  It  hurries  the  weak  into  superstition,  and  the 
strong  into  infidelity.  And  along  with  superstition,  or  sometimes  without 
it,  comes  what  is  worse — insincerity.  The  weak,  as  they  become 
stronger,  recognise  the  doubtful  points  of  their  teaching;  they  are 
unable  either  to  strengthen  them  or  to  give  them  up ;  and  thus  arises 
the  silent  conforming  faithlessness  which  is  familiar  to  us  all,  the 
mechanical  repetition  of  phrases.  Different  types  of  mind  will  be 
sensitive  to  different  grounds  of  belief;  but  clergy,  more  than  all  others, 
need,  to  use  Locke's  phrase,  to  "  bottom  "  their  beliefs  continually,  or 
they  will  not  help  doubters  in  any  stage. 

I  have  thus  briefly  indicated  the  nature  and  importance  of  Christian 
Evidences,  and  the  classes  which  need  them.  It  remains  to  add  a  few 
words  on  what  seems  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  recently  in  several  quarters,  and  among 
others  by  '*  A  Layman  "  in  a  pamphlet  on  *'  The  Spiritual  Education  of 
the  Laity  "  (Fabb  and  Tyler,  Cambridge),  that  while  our  University 
Extension  Lectures,  local  colleges,  and  other  local  institutions,  are 
supplying  in  most  of  our  towns  some  of  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
systematic  higher  teaching  on  science,  history,  economics,  and  literature, 
there  is  no  similar  supply  of  lectures  on  religious  questions.  Most  men 
and  women  get  no  teaching  whatever  on  religion  after  they  leave 
school,  except  what  they  get  from  sermons  and  desultory  reading.  That 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  teaching  is  certain,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 
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sale  of  books  of  real  learning  and  thought  on  these  subjects,  and  by  the 
attendance  on  such  few  lectures  as  are  given  by  competent  persons. 
What  a  range  of  subjects,  all  included  under  the  head  of  Christian 
Evidences,  could  be  profitably  dealt  with  in  lectures  and  manuals,  and 
are  excluded  from  sermons  I  There  is  Christian  ethics,  and  its  relation 
to  other  ethical  systems ;  there  is  the  development  of  our  theology  and 
our  creeds,  the  discussion  of  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity,  and 
the  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Roman  patristic  writers ;  there  is  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  its  influence  on  Christian  thought ;  there  is 
the  effect  of  Christianity  on  legislation  and  morality,  on  the  ideal  of 
personal  character,  on  social  and  industrial  progress ;  there  is  the 
history  of  our  Church,  and  of  English  Christianity  generally  ;  the  history 
of  our  liturgy ;  and  the  whole  range  of  higher  biblical  studies ;  and 
there  is,  above  all,  the  powerful  presentation  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christian  teaching  as  the  sole  conceivable 
remedy  for  the  defects  in  human  character  which  produce  all  our  social 
miseries.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  teaching  on  such  subjects  as  these 
might  form  a  powerful  influence  for  Christianity  among  the  intelligent 
classes.  We  abandon  much  of  this  territory,  and  it  is  in  part  occupied  by 
Secularist  literature  of  a  very  one-sided  type.  How  are  able  men  and 
women  to  be  retained  in  the  faith  without  some  such  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  learned  and  thoughtful,  and  fair,  among  ourselves?  I  am 
advocating  a  mission  to  the  educated. 

Who  are  to  give  such  teaching  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  ;  but 
I  can  conceive  our  cathedral  bodies,  as  representatives  of  the  **  Regulars" 
among  the  clergy,  doing  more  than  they  have  yet  done  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  "  Seculars,"  and  filling,  in  part,  this  great  gap  in  our 
Church  organisation.  And  I  can  conceive  a  Church  syndicate,  of 
clergy  and  laity,  formed  at  the  Universities  for  this  purpose,  and  giving  a 
noble  and  attractive  sphere  to  men  of  learning  and  thought,  and 
strong  Christian  conviction,  who  feel  themselves  unfitted  for  parochial 
work.  The  main  matter  for  us  to-day  is  distinctly  to  recognise  and 
proclaim  the  need  of  such  teaching  of  Evidences ;  and  that  is  the 
aim  of  my  paper. 


The    Rev.   A.   J.    WORLLEDGE,   Prebendary  of   Lincoln,   and 

Principal  of  the  Leeds  Clergy  School. 

**  No  one,  I  say,  will  die  for  his  own  calculations ;  he  dies  for  realities." 
Such  is  an  incisive  sentence  with  which,  some  forty-five  years  ago, 
one  of  the  keenest  and  devoutest  intellects  of  this  century,  opposed 
an  attempt  then  about  to  be  made  by  two  eminent  statesmen,  to  do  by 
scientific  knowledge  and  argumentative  proof  what  once  was  done  by 
positive  religious  instruction.  Certainly,  nothing  which  has  taken  place 
since  those  words  were  drawn  from  the  famous  Vicar  of  St,  Mary's, 
Oxford,  in  his  controversy  with  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
has  tended  to  strengthen  belief  in  "  a  religion  of  inferences."  Facts,  on  all 
sides,  seem  to  show  that  unbeliefs  and  misbeliefs  are  produced,  for  the  most 
P^t,  by  ignorance  or  partial  teaching,  by  moral  or  social,  by  economic, 
or  even  political  causes.    On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  *'  prevention 
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is  better  than  cure,"  I  shall  venture  to  trace,  in  briefest  outline,  a  few 
neglected  lines  of  positive  teaching,  such  as  turn  Christianity  into  its 
own  evidence,  by  making  revelation  the  basis  of  personal  religion.  Very 
high  authority  encourages  such  an  effort.  "  My  own  ideal  of  a  strong 
position,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  closing  his  Lectures  as  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  at  Oxford,  "  is,  that  it  consists  far  nnore  in  proved 
confidence  of  your  own  cause,  in  the  vigilant  maintenance  of  your  own 
defences,  in  the  thorough  realisation  of  your  sources  of  strength  and 
weakness,  than  in  the  most  adroit  use  of  weapons,  or  ihe  most  energetic 
tactics  of  aggression."  These  words  may  be  applied  to  the  defence  of 
the  Historic  Faith.  We  can  anticipate  the  growth  of  error  by  reverent, 
balanced  teaching  of  the  Truth. 

(i.)  In  describing  developments  of  moral*  unbelief,  as  they  had 
watched  them  during  their  University  career,  two  young  Oxford  graduates 
find  "  the  ultimate  cause  of  error  in « the  insufficient  training  of  an 
originally  uncertain  or  weak  character  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morality,  and  the  lack  of  any  satisfactory  teaching  as  to  the  real  founda- 
tion which  Christianity  has  in  those  principles.''  **  Such  teaching,'*  one 
of  them  adds,  '*  is  lacking,  and  I  know  that  in  numerous  cases  a  very 
little  of  it  would  have  prevented  years  of  vague  and  distressing  irreligion." 
The  anxious  question  at  once  arises,  how  far  any  preparation  is  made 
for  the  growth  of  a  **  real  assent"  to  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Revelation 
by  careful  instruction  in  the  nature  and  office  of  the  conscience,  and 
in  the  obligations  which  correspond  to  these.  If  it  be  suggested,  either 
in  oral  teaching  or  in  text-books,  that  conscience  is,  possibly,  a  twist  in 
primitive  and  untutored  man,  or  else  the  right  of  unlimited  self-will; 
if  character  be  regarded  as  determined  by  the  sum  total  of  surrounding 
or  preceding  circumstances  ;  if  a  sense  of  delight  in  doing  right,  or  of 
sorrow  in  doing  wrong,  be  represented  as  purely  irrational,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  moral  basis  on  which  personal  religion  can  repose.  The 
antecedent  mystery  of  sin  which,  when  sincerely  acknowledged,  prepares 
heart,  and  mind,  and  will  alike  to  receive  the  mystery  of  redemption, 
is  not  felt.  "  Determinism,"  in  its  scientific  form,  may  be  unknown 
even  by  name,  when,  in  actual  practice,  it  is  potent.  In  Faith  the 
action  of  the  will  is  paramount,  and,  unless  conscience  is,  without 
evasions,  recognised  as  **  an  impression  of  the  Divine  light  in  us," 
as  **the  sense  of  a  Supreme  Teacher  and  Judge,"  as,  in  words 
almost  proverbial,  **  the  voice  of  God,"  there  can  be  no  disposition 
to  accept,  even  if  demonstrative  evidence  were  possible,  a  Revelation 
which  tells  of  pardon  and  reconciliation,  of  redemption  and  restoration. 
Belief  in  the  two  stands  or  falls  together.  Unless  conscience  be  recog- 
nised as  the  expression  of  the  Will  of  God  within,  there  will,  especially 
in  early  days  of  emancipation  from  the  control  of  home  and  school,  be 
scant  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  God  without.  But  if 
conscience  has  been  educated,  then  it  is,  at  least,  understood  that  man 
must  have  a  religion. 

(2.)  For  conscience  says  there  is  sin;  the  mind,  pondering  on  that 
fact,  sees  that  the  issues  of  sin  are,  naturally,  irreversible,  unless  they 

*  To  avoid  misconception,  I  may  say  here  that  the  epithet  is  used  in  its  broad,  and 
act,  too  commonly,  limited  sense. 
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can  be  arrested  by  supernatural  intervention ;  the  heart  at  the  same  time 
feels  instinctively  that  forgiveness  is  possible,  and  here  we  touch  the 
second  line  of  teaching.  Granted  that  conscience  is  what  the  great  mass 
of  men  have  ever  believed  it  to  be,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
scientific  idea  of  evolution.  The  supernatural  intervention  is,  we  are 
told,  inconsistent  with  that  idea  extended  from  the  natural  order  into 
the  sphere  of  history  and  the.  growth  of  society;  and,  certainly,  if  we 
are  among  those  who  think  that  the  Person  and  work  of  our  Divine 
Lord  can  be  best  understood  by  ignoring  all  that  went  before  Him,  we 
suggest  difficulties  such  as  find  no  answer.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
it  could  be  gravely  asserted  in  a  recent  University  Prize  Essay,  that 
"  the  Christian  Church  was  to  be  no  continuation  of  Judaism," 
unless  its  talented  writer  had,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  never  even  heard  of  the  elementary  truth  that  "  there  is  one 
Church  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end." 
Our  partial,  limited  notions  find  no  countenance  in  the  writings  either  of 
Apostles  or  of  Doctors  of  the  Church.  When  St  Paul  reminded  St. 
Timothy  of  his  early  education,  it  was  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  finding  their  true  end  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  that  he  pointed 
him.  When  St.  Athanasius  expounded  the  **  Incarnation  of  the  Word," 
he  began  with  the  creation  of  the  universe,  that  **  so  it  may  be  duly  per- 
ceived that  the  renewal  of  creation  has  been  the  work  of  the  self-same  VVord 
that  made  it  at  the  beginning."  St.  Leo  constantly  sees  in  the  gift  of 
grace  to  men  a  gradual  process,  only  culminating  in  the  Incarnation  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  The  mystery  of  man's  salvation,"  he 
says,  *•  was  never  at  a  standstill  in  any  remote  period." 

Reception  of  the  faith,  then,  demands,  not  only  a  conviction  of  the 
nature  and  office  of  conscience,  but  careful  religious  treatment  of  history, 
and,  especially,  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has 
recently  shown  us,  in  language  of  great  beauty,  how  the  final  object  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  King 
is  actually  reigning.  With  a  zeal  for  holiness,  such  as  characterised 
the  Church  in  the  freshness  of  her  earliest  days,  he  has  told  us,  too,  how 
the  mighty  Christian  character,  fully  revealed  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  was 
gradually  developed  in  patriarchal  times,  by  the  Law,  and  in  the  age  of 
psalmists  and  prophets,  by  His  secret  influence  Who  is  the  source  of  life 
and  reason  in  men.  **  History,"  writes  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
teachers  (the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson),  **  leads  on  to  Christ  as  the  crowning 
stone  of  its  arch.  It  cannot  die  in  a  dreamy  idea.  It  demands  a  sub- 
stantive power  to  save  it  from  aimlessness."  We  do  not  only  avoid  by 
teaching  such  as  this  the  risk  of  isolating  Christianity,  but  we  show  how 
noble  are  the  vast  views  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  opened  out  in  the 
inspired  Revelation,  and  how  sacred  historians,  and  psalmists,  and 
prophets  proclaimed  long  ago  that  events  even  of  the  least  significance 
are  connected  with  the  whole  of  life,  and  are  lifted  into  an  order  higher 
than  their  own. 

(3.)  Thus  through  the  facts  of  man's  moral  nature  demanding  a  re- 
ligion, and  the  convergent  lines  of  history  suggesting  the  majestic  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  we  reverently  approach  the  sacred  life 
and  sufferings,  the  words  and  deeds  of  Him  in  Whom  all  the  providences 
of  God  centre.     One  reason  why  we  are  justified  in  •*  cherishing  "  with 
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Mr.  Gladstone,*  "  the  belief  that  the  future  will  secure  for  Bishop  Butler 
a  fame  beyond  that  which  he  has  attained  in  the  past/'  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strength  with  which  he  brings  the  one  absolute  and  universal  religion 
into  vital  relation  with  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  continuity 
of  history,  while  he  never  hesitates,  for  one  moment,  to  declare  that, 
although  the  divine  kingdom  is  fully  realized  in  the  realm  of  the  natural, 
the  facts  on  which  that  kingdom  is  based,  the  springs  of  its  activity, 
and  the  ends  of  its  institution,  are  as  certainly  supernatural.  Here, 
then,  the  lessons  of  the  prolonged  earlier  preparation,  combined  with  the 
needs  of  conscience,  create  a  moral  sympathy  with  the  third  line  of  teach- 
ing, viz.,  the  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  as  ''the  Beginner 
and  Perfecter  of  faith,"  regarded  as  a  new  force  alike  in  the  ordinance 
of  society  and  in  personal  life.  There  is,  indeed,  a  progressive  glory  of 
man,  but  always  and  only  in  vital  union  with  the  Incarnate  God.  Man 
has  a  royal  position,  but  the  position  is  held  by  him  solely  as  God's 
vicegerent.  Through  the  previous  teaching  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  unattainable  by  the  mere  exercise  and  culture  of  the  natural 
powers.  Conscience  and  history,  when  treated  as  they  are  treated  by 
St.  Paul  in  the  Roman  Epistle,  point  to  submission  to  "  the  Righteous- 
ness of  God ; "  conscience  and  history  together  crave  for  the  Truth,  the 
Holiness,  and  the  Peace  with  which,  as  is  shown  so  clearly  by  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  The  One  Religion^  Christ  the  Perfecter  robes  our  fallen 
but  redeemed  nature ;  conscience  and  history  unite  in  proclaiming  that 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice  through  which  salvation  was  accomplished — 
salvation,  not  as  the  Buddha  offers,  from  suffering,  but  as  Christ  offers, 
from  sin — is  also  the  law  of  humanity,  restored  in  the  Last  Adam ;  and 
in  that  salvation  our  race  finds  a  gift,  crowning  the  self-sacrifice  of  its  Head, 
a  gift  offered  by  Christianity,  and  Christianity  alone,  the  gift  of  an  entirely 
new  life.  There  is  no  arbitrary  interruption  of  universal  law,  but,  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  higher  law  intervenes,  not  to  overwhelm,  but  to  direct, 
control,  and  glorify.  "  The  Lord  touched  all  parts  of  creation  '* — such  is 
the  profound  and  far-reaching  sentence  in  which  St.  Athanasius  describes 
the  Triumph  on  the  Cross,  where  the  revelation  of  sin  meets  the  con- 
science, its  punishment  proves  the  truth  of  the  mind's  forebodings, 
while  the  heart,  glad  at  forgiveness,  moves  the  will  with  love. 

(4.)  But  the  gift  of  the  new  life  demands  an  environment,  and  the 
necessity  of  this  environment  for  its  perfection  should,  in  terms  far  more 
unmistakeable  than  are  too  often  used,  be  our  fourth  line  of  teaching. 
That  it  is  of  vital  necessity  for  the  individual  to  maintain  at  all  points 
his  connexion  with  the  organic  whole  is  a  truth  which,  in  the  natural 
order,  is  becoming  every  day  more  deeply  valued.  The  unity  of  life  is 
a  scientific  doctrine.  In  ethical  systems,  fondly  intended  by  their 
laborious  originators  to  reconstruct  morality  on  a  basis  of  specific  fact 
other  than  the  Will  of  God,  society  is  described  as  **  an  organic  growth;" 
moral  obligations  are  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  **  the  tribal  self,"  or  the 
"social  tissue,'*  conceptions  which,  we  fear,  would  with  difficulty  be  pre- 
sented to  boys  and  girls  in  schools  of  all  grades.  But  long  before  the  life  of 
man  had  been  verified  by  scientific  research  to  be  one  life,  the  truth  had 
been  lifted  by  an  inspired  Apostle  into  the  supernatural  order.     '*  There 
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cannot  be,"  said  St.  Paul,  "  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircum- 
cision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman,"  **forye  areallone»itf« 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  because,  as  he  explains  elsewhere.  **  in  one  Spirit, 
baptized  into  one  body/'  The  vision  which  closed  the  Apostolic  age 
is  the  vision  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  Eternal  City,  called  also  the 
Bride  of  Christ,  showing  that  the  mission  of  the  Church,  within  the 
order  of  Divine  Love,  is  not  only  to  form  mankind  into  a  perfect  unity, 
but  also  to  elevate  human  nature  by  lifting  it  towards  perfection.  Within 
that  supernatural  sphere,  conscience  is  enlightened  as  it  expands ;  through 
it  the  human  race  has,  in  reality,  become  conscious  of  its  unity  and  of 
the  discipline  of  society  ;  if,  by  power  of  assimilation,  it  has  secured  en- 
durance to  everything  worthy  to  endure,  it  has  also  purified  and  vivified 
all  that  could  receive  the  gift  of  the  entirely  new  life.  In  it  what  is 
spiritual  is  completely  harmonised  with  what  is  material.  It  allows  of 
no  one-sided  development.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  essence  of  its 
life  is  a  spiritual  fact,  but,  at  every  stage,  it  is  made  dependent  on  out- 
ward transactions — the  great  Sacramental  system,  through  which  the 
Living  Lord  **  applies  Himself  to  the  whole  of  that  nature  which,  in  all 
its  parts,  alike  requires  and  responds  to  His  effectually  renovating 
power."  Readers  of  the  striking  Record  of  Ellen  Watson  will  remember 
how  it  was  through  willing  reception  of  the  authority,  sacraments,  and 
order  of  the  Church,  through  the  Communion  of  saints  realised  in  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  that  she  regained  the  faith  which  she  had  intellectually 
lost  The  element  of  the  supernatural  did  not  daunt  her.  She  was, 
on  the  contrary,  with  all  her  gifts  of  intellect,  trained  by  exact  mathe- 
matical study,  attracted  by  it.  Her  case  is  an  illustration  in  our  own 
day  of  the  true  insight  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  long  meditation  on 
"  the  Law  "  found  a  motive  for  obedience  in  its  wonderfulness.  •*  Thy 
testimonies  are  wonderful ;  therefore^  doth  my  soul  keep  them." 

Those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  scepticism,  as  it  exists  among  men 
and  women  now,  know  also  that,  unless  it  be  really  due  to  sensuality, 
the  only  argument  likely  at  first  to  be  successful,  is  a  life  exhibiting  in  a 
form,  at  once  simple  and  practical,  the  reality  of  the  Invisible  Presence 
and  Supernatural  Power  in  which  Christians  believe.  A  course  of 
ostensible  "  evidences,"  ordinarily  so  called,  may,  no  doubt,  confirm  faith, 
but  writers  like  Archdeacon  Paley  and  his  imitators,  who  leave  **  the 
Founder,"  mentally  at  least,  separated  from  us  by  an  interval  of  eighteen 
centuries,  which  have  run  their  course  since,  on  the  third  day  after  His 
*•  execution,"  His  grave  was  found  empty,  are  scarcely  likely  to  animate  it. 
Paley  himself,  indeed,  discovered  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Scrip- 
tural teaching  which  relates  to  the  new  birth  and  new  life  of 
Christians,  •*  to  be  found  or  sought  for  in  the  present  circumstanres 
of  Christianity."  To  him  such  expressions  meant  "nothing.'*  But 
men  are  in  need  of  a  living  Christ,  with  Whom,  seated  as  He  is  upon  the 
throne  of  glory,  there  is  a  living  union  revealed  in  those  sacraments  of 
His  institution  which  are  points  of  chartered  contact  with  Himself, 
and  proved  by  its  effects  in  lives  visibly  transformed  when  the  will  is 
yielded  to  His  service.  It  is  this  persuasive  witness  of  His  risen  life 
which  is  found  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Men  learn,  as  they 
trace  i^s  growth,  that  here  they  are  taught  how  to  live  as  well  as  taught 
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how  to  «iie.  The  facts,  the  doctrines,  the  power  of  "  the  everlasting 
Gospel "  are  welcomed,  as  it  is  discovered  that  the  Glory  of  the  King,  for 
Whom  all  hearts  instinctively  yearn,  is  becoming  visible  in  His  servants. 
**  By  manifestation  of  the  Truth  "  (and  the  context  shows  that  it  is  dog- 
matic Truth  which  is  intended),  **  we  commend  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  Such  correspondence  between  revealed 
Truth  and  conscience  is  a  clear  mark  of  design,  such  as  reason,  informed 
by  faith  in  the  Personality  of  God,  will  surely  accept  as  true. 

(5)1  close  with  three  practical  suggestions. 

\a)  In  pleading  that  students  in  the  Training  Colleges  for  School- 
masters should  receive  prudent  and  simple  instruction  in  *'  Evi- 
dences," viewed,  as  Bishop  Butler  views  them,  in  connection 
with  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  men,  I  have  the  support 
of  one,  whose  lengthened  experience  as  Principal  of  an  important 
Training  College,  entitles  him  to  speak  with  all  the  authority 
of  an  assured  position.  It  is  true  that  this  teaching,  being  only 
indirect  in  its  effects,  might  not  appear  in  tables  of  statistics,  but  it 
would  make  its  presence  felt  in  ways  which  are  still  regarded  by  some, 
at  least,  as  more  important  than  returns  furnished  to  Inspectors.  It 
would  prevent  crudity  of  method  in  teaching  revealed  Truth  ;  it  would 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  teacher ;  and  his  strengthened  faith  would 
transform  the  spirit  of  all  his  work.  "  I  am,"  my  correspondent  writes, 
'*  seriously  afraid  that  the  religious  condition  of  children  may  be  disas* 
trously  affected  if  they  are  placed  under  the  influence  of  teachers  who 
doubt  or  distrust  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity."  There  is 
a  danger,  and  that  danger  is  real,  lest  our  Training  Colleges  should 
become  secularised  in  spirit  though  not  in  name,  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  active  sympathy  of  influential  churchmen. 

{b)  Far  more  thought  is  needed  in  schools  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  to  unfold  the  marvellous  symmetry  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  to 
exhibit  unflinchingly  its  high  moral  standard  ;  to  show  how  all  parts  of 
man*s  nature  are  ennobled  by  it ;  to  trace  in  the  long  course  of  history 
its  message  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  the  next  The  culture  of  the 
intellect  alone,  and.  especially,  if  that  culture  be  conflned  to  one  or  two 
technical  subjects,  is  not,  in  any  real  sense,  education  In  a  sentence 
which  goes  straight  to  the  point,  a  thoughtful  observer  of  intellectual  and 
moral  unbelief  has  written,  **  Oxford  is  a  home  of  scepticism  largely 
because  its  life  does  not  tend  to  draw  out  the  moral  side — the  emotions 
and  affections — of  those  who  reside  there." 

(c)  And,  lastly,  I  plead  for  a  presentation,  at  once  firm  and  sym- 
pathetic, of  the  unmutilated  Revelation  of  God  to  man.  To  modify 
or  to  minimise  fundamental  truth  is  a  thing  impossible.  Few,  if  any, 
intellectual  unbelievers  will  be  really  attracted  towards  the  so-called 
"  Christianity,"  which  represents  •*  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth 
of  Jcsus  Christ  as  a  lovely  and  attractive  legend,  embodying  the  popular 
homage  to  a  high  ideal  of  purity  ;"  or  which  ventures  to  call  the  Lord's 
Ow'i  prediction  of  a  real  Resurrection  of  His  body  ''  unspiritual,  and 
unlike  Jesus."  For  one  unbeliever,  who  may,  possibly,  find  a  certain 
attraction  in  this  self-styled  *'  spiritual  theology,"  thousands  of  neutrals 
become,  alas,  confirmed  in  their  neutrality,  while  believers,  if  not  disturbed 
in  their  own  faith,  are  utterly  disheartened  at  signs  of  any  temporary  failure 
in  the  witness  borne  by  churchmen  to  their  Lord.      Real  science  which 
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is  true  and  not  conjectural,  and  historic  theology  which  is  firm  and  not 
compliant,  will  together  find  their  consummation,  each  on  its  own  distinct 
line,  in  Him  Who  is  the  Prince  of  Life.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need 
for  compromise  on  either  side.  When  Christianity  is  allowed  to  be  its 
own  evidence,  crude  objections  are  anticipated,  for,  as  we  liave  seen,  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  Science  which  comes  from  the  Father  of  Light  are 
already  transfigured. 

But  one  thing  is  quite  certain.  The  wearied  heart  of  man  will  alone 
find  rest  in  the  revelation  of  the  Glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  the  literal  and  bodily  Life,  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God  be  ignored,  and  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Faith  will  go  too. 
Let  the  Office  of  the  Comforter  be  set  aside,  and  the  significance  of  that 
Incarnate  Life  will  remain  undiscovered,  for  "  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus 
is  Lord,  but  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  that  confession  is  elicited  by 
faithful  teaching,  loyalty  to  a  Living  Person,  acknowledged  as  Divine,  will 
solve  the  eager  question,  **  On  whose  authority  am  I  to  believe  ?  "  The 
soul  which  has  learnt  by  faith  to  worship,  will  make  its  own  reply :  **  I  believe 
upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  Himself  *  the 
Beginner  and  Perfecter  of  faith,'  from  whose  hands  I  receive  the  Scriptures 
which  testify  of  Him,  and  the  Church,  whose  creeds,  penetrated  with  the 
mind  of  her  Lord,  interpret  the  meaning  alike  of  His  Character,  His 
Works,  and  His  words."  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  the  Truth  become, 
alike  in  life  and  in  death,  a  principle  of  abiding  holiness,  and  light,  and 

peace.  ,__^____«___«_ 

The  Rev.  J.  J  LlAS,  Vicar  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridgfc^ 
late   Hulsean   Lecturer  and    Preacher   at   the   Chapel    Royal, 

Whitehall. 

We  should  be  careful  how  we  join  in  the  frequent  cries  of  alarm  that 
are  raised  about  the  progress  of  infidelity.  For  not  only  has  the  constant 
complaint  that  infidelity  is  on  the  increase  a  tendency  to  increase  it,  but 
the  very  fact  that  we  betray  fear  casts  a  doubt  on  the  firmness  of  our 
own  convictions.  The  progress  of  infidelity  is  often  more  apparent 
than  real  It  often  means  no  more  than  this — that  men  who  have 
accepted  Christianity  as  a  set  of  opinions,  while  rejecting  it  as  a  guide 
of  life,  have  at  length  openly  avowed  the  disbelief  they  have  always  felt 
in  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  their  whole  being.  When  thought  is  stagnant, 
men  are  ready  to  accept  Christian  doctrine,  in  a  conventional  way,  while 
they  repudiate  the  obligations  that  flow  from  it.  When  thought  is  active^ 
their  tendency  is  rather  toward  the  acceptance  of  Christian  morals^ 
combined  with  the  denial  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest.  Thus 
scepticism  is  a  natural  form  of  thought  in  an  age  of  intellectual  activity. 
And  it  is  also  usually  coincident  with  a  period  of  marked  religious  pro- 
gress. There  have  been  three  epochs  in  our  history  when  inquiry 
produced  unbelief — the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  succeeding  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  our  own  time.  Each  of  these  periods  has 
been  also  emphatically  one  of  religious  revival.  The  infidelity  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  was  of  a  different  kind.  It  was  the  result,  not  of  thought 
nor  inquiry,  but  of  the  abnegation  of  all  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
But  that  is  a  kind  of  infidelity  to  which  no  sceptic,  even  the  most 
advanced,  of  our  own  day  desires  to  return. 
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We  may,  therefore,  meet  the  scepticism  of  the  present  age  in  a  con- 
fident spirit.  We  need  not  be  continually  looking  over  our  shoulder 
and  trembling  at  our  own  shadow*  We  should  feel  ourselves  capable  of 
a  strong,  and  therefore  patient  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  unbelief. 
Our  faith  should  be  calm,  resolute,  hopeful,  like  the  faith  of  the  apostles, 
awaiting  in  security  the  hour  when  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  "  shall 
have  "  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Such  a 
faith,  however,  must  rest  on  a  basis,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  fact ;  not  on 
a  number  of  theological  formulae,  but  on  certain  elementary  truths, 
witnessed  to  by  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  the  experience  of 
man.  We  ought  not  to  find  belief  slipping  away  from  us  whenever  a 
particular  mode  of  explaining  some  fundamental  principle  of  the  faith 
is  attacked,  or  whenever  a  doubt  is  expressed  which  we  are  not  able  to 
satisfy,  concerning  a  particular  miracle  or  a  particular  historical  state- 
ment recorded  in  the  Bible.  Let  us  take  our  stand  boldly  on  the  facts 
of  nature  and  of  history,  on  the  needs  and  experiences  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  leave  all  outworks  for  the  defence 
of  the  faith,  erected  by  timid  believers,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Let  us  first  ask  ourselves  on  what  foundation  the  belief  in  God  rests. 
Rear  it  on  a  metaphysical  basis,  and  it  has  been  found  easy  to  show  that 
it  involves  you  in  the  same  insoluble  difficulties  as  every  other  fact, 
including  your  own  existence,  when  followed  into  the  region  of  abstract 
thought.*  Rest  it  on  the  correspondence  of  external  fact  with  the 
human  consciousness,  and  you  find  that  in  the  case  of  nine  men  out  of 
ten,  it  needs  no  defence  whatever.  Call  it  superstition,  imagination,  the 
wish  to  believe — call  it'  what  you  will,  faith  in  God  is  an  attribute  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not  the  believer,  but  the  sceptic,  who  has  to  reason 
himself  out  of  a  belief  so  universal.  It  is  on  him  that  the  burden  of 
proof  lies,  when  he  comes  forward  to  tell  us  that  the  world  did  not 
come  into  being  through  the  agency  of  a  Mind  and  Will  of  which  ours 
is  a  feeble  reflex,  or  that  the  various  evidences  it  displays  of  purpose 
are  not  indications  of  an  intelligence  prompted  by  that  moral  quality  we 
call  benevolence.  So  when  we  are  told  that  to  speak  of  a  personal  God 
is  a  delusion,  that  God  is  but  another  name  for  Force  or  Law.  Here, 
again,  it  is  the  sceptic  who  must  labour  to  prove  his  point.  His  inge* 
nuity  and  originality  may  gain  him  a  hearing  in  some  quarters ;  but 
mankind  in  general  will  never  be  persuaded  that  the  world  is  nothing 
more  than  a  machine.t  They  will  continue  to  regard  it  as  a  school  of 
morals^  and  the  more  righteously  they  try  to  live,  the  more  sure  they 
will  be  that  they  are  right  in  thinking  so.  But  they  will  feel,  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  only  a  school  of  morals,  but  ^preparatory  school — a  school 
in  which  there  is  little  sense  or  purpose  unless  it  is  to  lead  to  results 
elsewhere.  In  other  words,  a  large  and  careful  study  of  the  facts  leads 
to  the  conviction  of  a  future  life.  If  people  are  told  that  this  is  all  a 
delusion — that  the  belief  in  immortality  is  only  the  expression  of  the 
desire  to  live,  they  will  ask  in  return  why  men  should  rather  desire  to 
live  than  die,  if  death  and  not  life  is  to  be  their  fate  ?    They  will  ask, 


•  As  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles. 

f  "  Christ  effected  His  purpose  by  bringing  men  into  contact  with  a  well-defined 
conception  of  a  Personal  Being,  infinite,  incomprehensible,  accessible  by  prayer." — 
"  Restoration  of  Belief,"  p.  273. 
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too,  how  it  is  that  the  human  soui  is  often  brightest,  clearest,  purest,  at 
the  very  moment  when,  if  there  be  no  future  life,  it  ceases  to  be  ?  And 
they  will  insist  on  some  answer  to  the  question,  What  mean  these  hopes 
and  aspirations,  these  struggles  for  the  good  and  true  ?  Can  life,  after 
all,  be  no  more  than  a  graceful  torso^  beautiful,  but  incomplete?  * 

Tell  them,  once  more,  that  prayer  is  vain.  But  can  they  be  persuaded 
not  to  pray  ?  There  is  a  yearning  for  sympathy  and  guidance  beyond 
what  man  can  give,  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  parted  with 
their  belief  in  God.  I  wish  I  could  find  more  suitable  English  words 
than  the  following  inadequate  translation,  in  which  to  express  the  touch- 
ing "  prayer  of  an  Atheist,"  which  is  so  striking  in  its  German  original : 

"  O  came  there  to  my  longing  heart 
Some  certain  proof  oi  life  Divine, 


Then  would  I  pray  full  of  eager  warmth 
As  ne'er  a  pilgrim  at  hallowed  shrine.**  f 


But  as  the  same  prayer  proceeds,  "  To  whom  ?  Whither  ?  '*  if  we  pray,  to 
whom  is  prayer  to  be  directed  ?  The  want  once  felt  and  acknowledged, 
the  human  soul  cannot  rest  there.  It  will  feel  a  further  conviction  that 
if  a  God  there  be,  He  must  have  revealed  Himself  in  some  way  to  man. 
And  if  so — there  is  no  preventing  it — men's  thoughts  will  turn  to  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  no  other.  There  may  be  those  who,  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  argument,  may  draw  parallels  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
Buddha,  or  talk  about  the  human  intellect  taking  refuge  in  fables  of  the 
self- incarnation  of  the  Deity.  They  may  be  fables,  but  it  is  at  least 
strange  that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  human  race  has  found  it 
impossible  to  dispense  with  them.  And  as  to  the  parallels  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  no  serious  person  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Buddha 
will  ever  usurp  the  throne  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  unbelievers  have 
confessed  that  if  God  ever  walked  this  earth  in  the  shape  of  man,  it 
would  be  a  life  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ  that  He  would  lead4  But  this 
is  not  all.  In  that  life  we  find  the  solution  of  all  the  moral  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  idea  of  God,  or  the  condition  of  man.  Do  we 
ask  how  love  and  justice  can  be  reconciled  in  dealing  with  such  a  fact 
as  sill  ?  We  find  our  answer  in  the  Cross.  Are  we  perplexed  by  the 
mystery  of  evil  ?  We  learn  that  by  self-seeking  it  came  into  existence, 
and  that  by  self-sacrifice  alone  can  it  be  destroyed.  Do  we  inquire  how 
man  is  to  be  forgiven,  restored,  ennobled  ?  The  answer  is,  by  union 
through  faith  with  One  in  Whom  human  nature  has  been  |)erfected. 
Do  we  ask  about  the  future  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race  ?  Our 
wants  are  satisfied  by  the  promise  of  a  spiritual  body,  and  of  **  a  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  Some  are 
hindered  from  believing  by  the  very  completeness  of  the  answer.  As  a 
dying  man  once  said  to  me,  **It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,  that  there  is 
pardon,  hope,  joy,  for  such  as  me.*'     The  prodigal,  who  feels  his  proper 


•  See  Mill.     "  Essays  on  Religion,"  p.  249. 

t  **  O  kame  meinem  verlangenden  sinn 
Von  seinem  sein  geweihte  Kunde, 
Ich  wurde  beten  voU  inbrunst  heiss 
Wie  nie  ein  Pilger  auf  heirgeni  grunde.' 

X  Mill.     "Three  Essays,"  p.  255. 
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place  to  be  with  tiie  hired  servants,  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  to  be 
clothed  with  the  best  robe,  and  to  sit  at  the  feast  by  his  Father's  side. 

And  if  men  say  to  us,  Your  system  is  wonderful  and  complete,  but 
what  evidence  have  you  that  it  is  any  more  than  a  figment — a  splendid 
figment,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  figment — of  your  own  imagination  ?  In 
other  words,  they  confess  that  our  system  is  singularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  man,  but  they  ask  for  a  proof  that  it  comes  from  God  ?  Have 
we  no  evidence  to  bring  forward  of  sufficient  significance  to  demand 
attention,  if  not  to  compel  assent  ?  What  if  this  system,  so  marvellously 
correspondent  to  the  wants  of  our  nature,  was  foreshadowed  again  and 
again,  in  type  and  prophecy,  before  its  revelation  to  the  world.  Does 
this  not  point  to  a  Divine  Purpose,  ultimately  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Explain  away  what  you  will  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  there  is  much 
th»t  you  cannot  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that  prophecy  is  the 
voice  of  God.  What  means  that  promise  that  in  due  time  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman  "  should  *'  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ? "  How  is  it  that 
Abraham's  seed  has  in  very  deed  proved  a  blessing  to  the  world,  as  was 
foretold  hundreds  of  years  before  ?  How  is  it  that  millions  upon  millions 
bowed  the  knee  last  Sunday  to  the  Son  of  David — that  David  to  whose 
posterity  there  was  promised  an  everlasting  throne  ?  How  is  it  that  one 
prophet,  and  only  one,  arose  in  later  days  ^'  like  to  "  Moses,  in  being 
entrusted  with  a  new  dispensation — a  revelation  of  God's  Being,  and  a 
proclamation  of  His  Law  ?  How  do  you  explain  that  astonishing  con- 
junction of  the  deepest  humiliation  and  the  highest  exaltation  in  the 
person  of  the  Promised  Messiah,  except  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  that  Messiah  ?  What  strange  instinct  impelled  Jeremiah  to 
write  of  a  time  when  a  new  covenant  should  be  made  with  mankind, 
and  a  law  given  which  should  be  written,  no  longer  in  the  letter  of  ex- 
tei  nal  enactments,  but  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  received  it,  if  it  was 
not  an  inspiration  from  on  high  ?  If  these  be  not  prophecies,  they  are 
certainly  coincidences  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  as  likely,  to 
sav  the  least,  that  the  former  is  the  true  alternative  as  the  latter — that 
we  have  here  authoritative  announcements  of  a  Divine  Purpose,  fulfilled 
in  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Or  men  seek  some  external  proof  of  Divinity  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  they  say,  for  the  wonders  He  is 
said  to  have  worked.  But  what  have  they  to  say  to  His  resurrection  ? 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  evidence  of  that  event  on 
the  hypothesis  of  imposture,  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  hallucination. 
Both  have  conspicuously  failed.  Impostors  would  have  made  some- 
thing more  out  of  their  imposture  than  did  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
Half-crazed  enthusiasts  would  never  have  given  a  calm  and  coherent 
account  of  the  occurrence,  with  names,  places,  and  dates.  And  they 
could  never  have  founded  the  Christian  Church  as  it  was  founded.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  more  about  this  story  of  the  resurrection 
than  human  ingenuity  is  able  to  fathom.  Does  it  not  require  less 
credulity  to  believe  the  fact  than  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  it 

Two  other  considerations  must  be  touched  upon,  however  briefly,  out 
of  a  host  tending  in  the  same  direction ;  the  one  that  wherever 
Christianity  exists,  there  repentance  is  found  to  be  an  appreciable  power 
in  human  conduct,  and  nowhere  else ;  the  other,  that  those  who  have 
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sought  strength  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hour  of  temptation  have  never 
known  it  to  fail. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  wonderful  and  undeniable  moral  revolution  which 
has  been  achieved  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world.  Make  what  deductions 
you  like  for  other  causes,  it  remains  that  the  principal  factor  in  man's 
undeniable  moral  advance  during  the  last  1800  years  has  been  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  the  principal  factor  still.  It  is  found  easier  to 
attack  it  than  to  find  an  efficient  substitute  for  it.  There  may  be  many 
civic  and  social  virtues,  again,  among  those  who  do  not  own  allegiance 
to  Christ.  But  if  you  wish  to  bring  about  any  great  change  for  the 
better  in  man's  condition  or  principles,  you  must — every  one  knows  it — 
you  must  seek  your  motive  force  among  the  disciples  of  the  crucified. 
There  only  will  you  find  the  energy,  the  perseverance,  the  self-sacrifice, 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  which  will  accomplish  the  task  you  have 
in  hand.  Is  this  the  effect  of  a  misguided  enthusiasm,  or  is  it  in  very 
deed  the  finger  of  God  ? 

To  the  cumulative  force  of  considerations  like  these  we  may  safely 
trust  in  the  long  run.  Not  that  there  are  none  who  will  prove  insensible 
to  them;  not  that  there  will  not  be  times  when  some  new  current  of 
opinion  may  set  in,  which,  for  a  time,  may  seem  to  drift  men's  minds 
away  from  them  ;  but  that  it  is  impossible,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
human  nature,  that  the  Christian  world  can  drift  far  away  from  Christian 
principles.  As  Butler  has  shewn,  no  reasonable  man,  whether  he 
believes  it  or  not,  can  ignore  the  evidence  of  Christianity.  In  regard, 
therefore,  to  those  lesser  questions  which  more  or  less  affect  the  credit 
of  the  Christian  religion,  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  settle  themselves. 
We  must  learn  that  they  depend  upon  these  larger  questions,  not  the 
larger  questioris  on  them,  and  that  if  men  hold  firmly  to  the  main 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  they  can  never  go  far  wrong  on  minor 
points.  Error  on  matters  of  detail  is  like  decay  in  some  part  of  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  cathedral.  We  take  care  that  it  is  repaired ;  but  we  do  not 
fear  when  we  see  it  that  the  whole  structure  will  come  to  the  ground. 
So  we  may  discuss,  as  they  arise,  questions  of  historical  criticism,  theories 
of  evolution,  difficulties  about  miracles  and  the  like,  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  spirit,  confident  that  whatever  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at, 
they  cannot  disturb  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Yet  we  constantly  hear  cries  of  triumph  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
alarm  on  the  other,  as  though  some  crash  were  near  at  hand.  Let  us 
not  be  disturbed  at  such  clamours.  They  have  been  raised  a  thousand 
times  before,  but  the  structure  remains  firmer  than  ever.  Those  of  us 
who  have  reached  middle  life  have  heard  more  than  once  the  sound  of 
the  trumpets  which  were  to  have  laid  the  walls  of  our  Jericho  level  with 
the  ground.  But  they  are  still  standing.  And  very  often  indeed  they 
need  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  their  defenders.  The  enemies  of  the 
faith  may  themselves  be  trusted  to  beat  one  another  down.  The  latest 
theory  which  is  to  overthrow  Christianity  is  as  often  as  not  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  its  predecessor.  For  it  is  as  impossible  to  prove  Christianity 
false  as  to  prove  it  true.  Religion  does  not  dep)end  on  demonstration, 
but  on  faith,  and  faith  depends  on  testimony.  Men  may  prefer,  if  they 
please,  darkness  to  light  in  matters  which  concern  the  spirit.  But  God 
has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  to  those  who  will  receive  it.  Nor 
is  a  religion  which  depends  on  faith  absurd  or  irrational.      It  is  a 
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paradox  as  true  as  it  is  strange  that  unbelief  itself,  when  it  becomes  a 
creed,  must  be  sustained  by  faith. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  conviction  whatsoever.  A 
man  must  either  have  faith  in  another  or  faith  in  himself.  Christian 
faith  rests  upon  the  truth  that  in  it  is  found  God's  eternal  response  to 
man's  eternal  needs.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  supernatural  facts, 
supported  by  evidence  both  internal  and  external,  the  evidence  of  the 
human  consciousness,  and  the  evidence  of  Divine  power  and  love.* 
The  great  ultimate  fact  of  all  is  God,  a  fact  to  which  nature  and 
experience  alike  bear  testimony.  He  has  given  evidence  of  a  second 
fact,  the  fact  that  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  the  person  of  His 
Beloved  Son,  who,  by  His  life  and  death,  has  displayed  to  us  those 
mysteries  in  which,  till  He  came,  the  Being  of  God  had  been 
enshrouded.  A  third  fact  stands  confessed  in  the  world's  history,  that 
since  that  unique  life  and  death  a  Divine  Spirit  has  been  in  the  world 
reconciling  man  to  God,  and  breathing  the  Divine  likeness  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  lost  it  The  power  of  apprehending  these 
facts  will  differ  according  to  the  moral  and  mental  history  of  the 
individual.  But  as  regards  the  Christian  Church  at  large,  we  may  be 
confident  that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock — the  confession  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  may  venture  to  assure  mankind 
that  whatever  winds  may  blow,  or  storms  beat,  upon  the  House  of 
Got!  so  founded,  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 


ADDRESSES. 

The   Venerable   JosHUA    Hughes-Games,   D.CL.,   Rector  uf 
Andreas,  and  Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

WiTic  any  of  the  forms  of  unbelief  prevcilenc  in  the  present  day  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal.  Beside  these,  various  doubts  and  diBiculties  with  reference  to  the  Hible 
revelation  are  rife  in  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not  reject  it  as  a  whole,  and  these 
persons,  so  far  from  being  profane  scoffers,  are  often  earnest,  serious  thinkers.  Let 
me  enumerate  a  few  general  principles  for  our  guidance  in  dealing  with  those  who  are 
thus  harassed  and  perplexed. 

We  may  at  once  admit  that  some  things  are  hard  and  obscure  in  Revelation,  and 
that  difficulties  consequently  may  be  raised,  which  cannot  at  once  be  answered,  or  not 
at  all  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge.  This  is  only  what  is  to  l)e  expected  when 
we  transcend  the  limits  of  ihe  finite  and  come  into  contact  with  the  infinite.  There  is 
much  in  the  present  state  of  things  which  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible ;  a 
fortiori  must  we  expect,  mysteries  and  difficulties,  not  capable  of  exact  or  immediate 
explanation,  in  the  sphere  of  the  future  and  unseen. 

We  should  never  ignqre  or  decline  to  look  into  a  difficulty  which  may  be  suggested. 
If  it  be  capable  of  explanation,  that  explanation  should  be  forthcoming,  if  not,  we 
should  candidly  confess  our  inability  at  present  to  meet  it.  In  discussion  we  should 
not  use  against  our  opponents  a  style  of  arj^u mentation  which  we  should  feel  to  be 
unfair  if  employed  against  ourselves.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
-  —      — 

*  I  John  V.  8. 
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searching  criticism,  or  the  freest  inquiry,  and  her  advocates  should  not  speak  and  act 
as  ii'  she  had.     Perfect  honesty  and  strightforwardness  in  this  matter  are  indispensable. 

A  tender  and  sympathetic  mode  of  treatment  is  most  desirable.  We  should  never 
attempt  to  stifle  doubt  by  the  exercise  of  authority  in  any  way  or  form.  We  should 
show  the  doubter,  that  much  as  we  differ  from  him  and  think  him  wrong,  yet  we 
understand  his  position,  and  sympathise  with  him  in  his  difficulties ;  we  should,  in 
short,  make  it  clear  that  we  have  his  welfare  in  view,  and  that  we  are  not  merely 
striving  for  victory,  and  to  gratify  our  own  self-love. 

For  enabling  us  to  deal  with  doubters  in  this  spirit,  it  will  be  useful  to  remember, 
th.it  doubt  and  difficulties  often  have  their  origin  from  moral  causes.  So  our  L^rd 
connected  "unbelief"  with  "hardness  of  heart,"  and  addl'essed  the  same  men  as 
"fools," and  "slow  of  heart  to  believe."  A  man's  whole  state  of  heart  an«l  feeling 
is  in  antagonism  to  certain  truths;  they  humble  his  pride,  or  forbid  his  self-indulgence^ 
or  put  a  restraint  upon  his  passions,  or  are  too  wide  for  his  narrow  heart  to  accept, 
and  so  he  affects  to  doubt  them.  His  heart  wishes  certain  truths  of  revelation  not  to 
be  true,  and  his  hsart  searches  for  arguments  in  support  of  his  desires.  For  such 
cases  obviously  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual  mode  of  treatment  is  best  adapted. 

Closely  connected  with  this  last  thouglU  is  the  consideration  that,  in  vei-y  many 
instances,  perhaps  in  most,  at  the  root  of  unbelief  lies  an  inadequate  sense  of  sin. 
The  man  has  no  high  standard  of  character  or  of  life ;  he  compares  himself  with  some 
imperfect  man,  or  some  false  ideal  standard  of  the  poet  or  philosopher,  and  finding 
himself  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  inferior,  he  rests  satisfied  with  his  moral  state.  Every 
effort,  then,  should  be  made  to  awaken  and  enlighten  his  conscience.  He  should  be 
induced,  if  possible,  to  compare  his  character  and  life  with  that  model  of  all  human 
perfection,  the  character  and  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  should  strive  to 
awaken  in  him  a  sense  of  need,  to  show  him  his  own  helplessness,  and  to  convince  him 
that  the  highest  moral  energy  at  his  command  cannot  effect  a  cure.  Then  we  may 
lead  him  on  to  consider  the  help  which  Christianity  supplies  to  the  struggling  spirit, 
and  the  Divine  remedy  for  human  infirmity  and  sin  provided  in  Christ  Jesus.  This 
moral  method  may  sometimes  succeed  where  appeals  to  the  reason  would  altogether 
fail. 

It  is  important  in  each  individual  case  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  the  existing 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Are  they  the  mere  traditional  remnants  of  old  pha^ies  of 
unbelief  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  general  thought?  Have  they  been  specifically 
suggested  by  any  particular  authors  ?  Have  they  originated  from  the  views  of  scientific 
men  on  matters  outside  their  sphere,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  from  those  views 
hashed  up  and  presented  second-hand  by  mere  scientists  ?  Has  the  moral  and  social 
environment  of  the  doubter  fostered  them  ?  To  know  the  cause  is  often  to  effect  the 
cure,  because  we  are  thus  the  better  enabled  to  discover  the  proper  remedy  to  apply. 
Yet  again,  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  doubt  or  difficulty. 
In  what  direction  does  it  tend  ?  How  far  has  it  gone  ?  What  are  the  social  and 
personal  idiosyncrasies  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  individual?  The  same 
methods  of  treatment  will  not  be  applicable  in  every  case ;  what  may  be  useful  with 
one  may  be  futile  with  another.  We  may  have  to  polish  up  old  weapons,  or 
perchance  forge  new  ones. 

We  must  be  careful  to  narrow  our  ground  of  controversy  as  much  as  possible, 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  non-essential,  the  fundamental  and  the 
subsidiary ;  between  the  Divine  truths  and  the  merely  human  opinions  which  have 
attached  themselves  thereto.  Thus,  while  we  maintain  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Ato.iement  and  ihe  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  with  unwavering  tenacity,  we  need  not 
trouble  so  much  about  any  particular  formula,  in  which  those  doctrines  may  have  been 
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embodied.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood — I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
dogmatic  truth ;  I  only  advocate  the  setting  aside  of  anything  that  may  needlessly 
hamper  us  in  our  defence  of  the  great  vital  truths  of  Christianity ;  I  only  advise  that 
the  outworks  should  be  for  a  time  neglected,  that  we  may  concentrate  our  forces  on 
the  citadel. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  difficulties  often  arise  from  the  limited  range  and 
power  of  our  understandings,  which  consequently  cannot  adequately  grasp  the 
greatness  of  the  conceptions  which  revelation  presents  to  them.  Revelation  has  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  world  which  is  supersensuous,  and  is,  therefore,  not  open  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  senses,  or  commensurable  by  any  sensuous  standard.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  the  sphere  of  the  human  comes  into  contact  with  the  sphere  of  the 
divine  ;  and  when  they  are  thus  brought  into  contact,  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  our  puny  intelligences  unaided  soon  become  bewildered  and  lost. 
''The  wisest  and  most  knowing,"  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  "cannot  comprehend  the 
works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of  His  providence  in  the  creation  of  the 
world."    Man  needs  often  to  be  reminded  of  his  ignorance. 

Another  fertile  source  of  difficulty  is  that  the  doubter  is  often  looking  for  a  kind  of 
evidence  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible.  We  must  distinguish 
l>etween  demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  ;  the  former  belongs  only  to  necessary, 
that  is,  mathematical  truth.  Moral  and  spiritual  truths,  with  which  revelation  b  almost 
exclusively  concerned,  are  plainly  incapable  of  demonstration,  like  propositions  in 
Euclid  ;  in  their  case  we  can  look  only  for  probable  evidence,  of  more  or  less  degree 
of  certainty.  If  it  be  urged  that  God  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  should,  as  un- 
doubtedly  He  could,  have  supplied  us  with  evidence  little  short  of  demonstration,  we 
can  see  at  least  one  good  reason  why  He  should  not  have  done  so.  Man  is  endued 
with  freedom  of  will — free  to  choose  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil.  Now,  if  these  truths 
were  presented  to  him  with  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  there  could  be  no  liberty 
of  choice,  and  man  would  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent.  So,  again,  there  could  be  no 
faith  where  there  was  no  element  of  uncertainty.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  probation  of  man. 

With  regard  to  difficulties  generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  existence  in  any 
system  does  not  necessarily  invalidate  that  system.  So  their  existence  in  Revelation 
does  not  necessarily  show  that  Revelation  is  to  be  rejected,  if,  as  is  the  case,  there  is 
ample  evidence  from  various  sources  for  its  superhuman  origin.  A  great  many  stones 
may  be  crumbling  in  an  utterly  impregnable  fortress.  The  fact  of  some  particular 
mathematical  problem  being  insoluble,  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
science  is  a  baseless  figment  of  the  imagination.  After  all,  as  Bishop  Butler  tells  us, 
•*  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life."  In  the  conduct  of  our  daily  life  we  act  in  ihe 
direction  in  which  the  balance  of  probability  lies — and  we  act  rightly  and  with  suc- 
cess— though  there  may  be  many  possibilities,  or  even  lesser  probabilities,  on  the 
other  side.  So,  if  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  probability  is  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  unphilosophical,  to  say  the  least,  to  repudiate  it  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  few  difficulties  militating  against  it. 

Coming  to  specific  difficulties,  I  have  only  time  left  to  make  a  very  few  sug- 
gestions. 

With  regard  to  miracles,  the  chief  difficulty  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
Laws  of  Nature.  So  far  as  our  experience,  or  the  experience  of  men  for  many  genera- 
tions, goes,  certain  phenomenon  have  followed  one  another  in  unvarying  sequence  ; 
and  it  is  presumed  that  that  sequence  is  necessarily  invariable.  Now,  not  to  dwell  on 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  "  Laws  of  Nature,"  nor  on  the  fact  that  some  people 
speak  of  them  as  if  they  were  themselves  energising  entities,  acting  quite  independently 
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of  the  will  or  intelligence  of  any  agent,  we  observe  that  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
mistake  of  supposing  a  succession  of  sequence  to  involve  necessary  continuity.  We  be- 
lieve—and, for  practical  purposes,  rightly  believe --that  because  the  sun  rose  to-day  it 
will  rise  to-morrow ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth  that  it  should  do  so.  Indeed,  what 
we  call  a  law  of  nature  is  in  no  sense  a  necessary  truth,  as  an  axiom  in  geometry,  or  in 
arithmetic,  €,g, ,  that  two  and  two  make  four.  We  cannot  conceive  of  these  truths  being 
otherwise ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  the  law  of  gravity,  for  instance,  being  different 
from  what  it  is.  Indeed,  a  law  of  nature  is  nothing  but  an  expression  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  action  of  God  in  a  certain  direction,  for  a  certain  time  more  or  less 
long.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  God  has  always  so  acted,  or  will  always  so  act. 
He  may  vary  his  modes  of  action  at  the  pleasure  of  His  will ;  changing,  or  suspend- 
ing, or  abrogating  the  so-called  Laws  of  Nature,  or  altering  their  mutual  interactions, 
or  bringing  them  within  the  sweep  of  higher  laws.  He  can  do  all  this ;  and  as  a 
Moral  Being,  for  sufficient  moral  purposes.  He  may  do  so.  And  this  is  the 
Christian  hypothesis. 

So  far  as  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity  is  concerned,  all  turns 
on  the  supreme  miracle  'of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  That  is  the  very 
centre  and  key  of  the  position,  from  the  evidential  point  of  view.  If 
it  be  granted  as  an  objective  reality,  all  the  other  miracles  may  readily 
be  accepted ;  if  it  be  denied,  all  the  other  miracles  are  of  comparatively 
little  value.  In  support  of  it  we  may  well  ask.  How  can  this  religion  which,  if 
Christ's  resurrection  be  not  a  fact,  is  based  on  a  lie,  have  done  what  it  confessedly 
has  done  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  mankind  ?  How  could  truth  and 
righteousness  issue  from  falsehood  and  deception  ?  The  thing  is  incredible.  It 
would  be  far  more  simple  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  than  such  a  supposi- 
tion as  this,  even  if  that  fact  did  not  come  to  us,  as  it  does,  supported  by  the  strongest 
historical  testimony,  and  accumulated  evidence  from  various  quarters. 

As  regards  scientific  difficulties  generally,  it  is  important  to  observe  at  the  outset 
that  if  the  Bible  and  Nature  be  both  from  God,  as  we  maintain  they  are,  they  can 
never  be  really  in  antagonism.  We  may  be  wrong  in  our  Scriptural  exegesis,  or 
scientists  may  be  wrong  in  their  theories  and  alleged  facts,  or  we  may  at  present  be 
incapable  of  seeing  how  the  reconciliation  is  to  be  effected  ;  but  the  apparent  anta- 
gonism cannot  exist  in  reality.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  helpful  to  remember, 
what  we  were  so  well  reminded  of  in  the  Archbishop's  sermon  this  morning,  that 
much  as  science  has  effected  in  the  way  of  practical  results,  yet  it  is  still  very  imper- 
fect, full  of  varying  theories,  and  by  no  means  always  certain  of  her  facts.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  respect  to  geology ;  and  even  in  astronomy,  though  it  was 
thought  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  was  known  to  a  nicety,  yet  astro- 
nomers, I  believe,  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  been  two  or 
three  millions  of  miles  out  in  their  previous  estimate.  Indeed,  a  diversity  of  views  is  held 
by  leading  scientific  men  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  important  scientific  prin- 
ciples.  We  must  wait  then  till  they  are  much  more  certain  than  they  are  at  present 
as  to  their  theories  and  alleged  facts  before  we  venture  to  pronounce  apparent  discre- 
pancies between  science  and  revelation  to  be  irreconcilable.  And  then,  again,  the 
limited  scope  of  science  is  to  be  noted.  It  can  observe  the  phenomenon  of  life,  but 
cannot  account  for  its  origin.  It  has  only  to  do  with  the  finite  in  time  and  space, 
and  therefore  can  supply  no  gauge  or  test  of  the  infinite.  So  it  can  neither  prove  or 
disprove  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Being  we  call  God.  But  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  He  does  not  exist.  A  mathematician,  when  infinity  comes  into  his 
calculations,  though  he  can  form  no  conception  of  it  himself,  still  less  offer  an 
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explanation  of  it  to  others,  is  not  so  unphilosophical  as  to  deny  its  existence,  but  takes 
it  into  account  in  working  out  his  results.  Equally  unphilosophical  is  it  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God,  and  to  leave  Him  out  of  consideration  in  our  contemplations  of 
the  universe,  simply  because  we  cannot  comprehend  Him. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken. 

I  HOPE  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  it  will  not  be  thought  I  am  speaking  under  the 

influence  of  panic,  but  simply  as  one  whose  lot  it  has  been  for  some  years  to  be 

continually  wandering  to  and  fro  engaged  in  mission  work,  and  whose  experience  in 

that  work  forces  me  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  great  prevalence  of  unbelief 

The  plain  fact  is  that  unbelief  in  the  most  distressing  forms  is  continually  being  pressed 

on  my  attention  as  a  condition  of  mind  that  is  calling  more  and  more  for  serious 

consideration.    I  come  across  many  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  earnest  desire 

to  believe,  and  yet  an  intellectual  incapacity  to  do  so.     I  am  afraid  that  the  Church  at 

large  does  not  sufficiently  realise  the  extent  of  this  danger.     Many  of  us,  surrounded 

as  we  are  by  congenial  religious  influences,  have  never  been  actually  brought  into 

personal  contact  with  any  la^e  amount  of  the  scepticism  which  prevails.     There  are 

many  again  who,  from  the  fact  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  country  places  where  orthodo 

opinions  are  generally  accepted  without  question,  are  led  too  readily  to  conclude  that 

this  holds  good  of  the  country  generally.     But  there  are  others,  like  myself,  who  are 

brought  face  to  face  with  facts  so  painful  and  humiliating  that  they  drive  us  to  our 

knees,  and  which  on  our  knees  make  us  determine  that  whatever  can  be  done  shall  be 

done.to  grapple  with  this  great  evil.     Not  long  ago  I  undertook  a  mission  in  the  East 

of  London,  where  the  vicar  informed  me  that  he  had  good  reason  for  believing  that 

not  more  than  about  two  out  of  the  hundred  of  the  working  men  in  that  neighbourhood 

professed  to  retain  any  sort  of  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation.     There  were  large 

railway  works  within  a  short  distance  of  where  I  was  working,  but  I  do  not  know  that 

there  were  half  a  dozen  among  the  employees  who  could  be  induced  to  attend  a  mission 

service.     They  would  say  in  effect,  when  invited,  '*  Let  the  man  come  down  from  his 

coward's  stronghold — the  pulpit — if  he  has  anything  to  say  to  us ;  we  cannot  call  in 

question  his  statements  there ;   let  him  come  down  on  to  the  platform  and  argue  it 

out  with  us ;   let  us  have  a  good  hand  to  hand  fight,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether 

he  has  anything  to  say  worth  listening  to."    I  believe  that  what  was  the  case  in  that 

particular  district  is  to  a  large  extent  the  case  all  over  the  country  in  our  large  centres 

of  population.     I  do  not  think  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  argument  to  meet  the 

case  of  the  blatant  infidel — the  man  who  loves  to  be  an  infidel  and  is  proud  of  it. 

Perhaps,  if  God  lays  him  on  his  bed  with  fever,  or  an  accident  happens  to  him,  or  a 

child  is  taken  from  him,   or  any  unlooked  for  distress  comes  upon  him — ^perhaps 

something  of  that  kind  may  bring  him  to  feel  how  hollow  is  his  profession  of  unbelief 

and  how  much  he  needs  something  better  than  that  to  fall  back  upon  in  an  hour  of 

trial.     But  how  many  are  reluctant  doubters,  and  evidently  honest  and  truth-loving  in 

their  doubt  ?    Often  have  I  had  young  men  from  the  Universities  come  to  me  in  this 

state,  and  sometimes  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes  I  have  heard  them  say,  "  I  want 

to  be  a  Christian.     I  want  my  life  to  have  an  object  and  purpose  worthy  of  it,  such  as 

Christianity  seems  to  supply.     But  I  cannot  force  my  belief.     I  cannot  make  myself 

believe  just  because  others  do  so.     Tell  me  on  what  I  am  to  base  my  faith,  if  you 

can."    Such  appeals,  I  must  say,  as  these  are  most  pathetic,  and  move  one  most 

profoundly ;  and  I  do  think  we  ought  to  make  more  strenuous  endeavours  to  help 
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doubters  of  this  kind.  I  must  most  emphatically  afiinn  my  conviction  that  tiie 
Christians  of  our  land  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  alive  to  this  grave  danger.  What 
are  we  doing  ?  There  is  present  somewhere  on  this  platform  the  Secretary  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  A  little  time  ago  I  was  asked'  to  take  part  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  society,  and  being  unable  to  attend  I  wrote  a  letter,  which  they  were 
kind  enough  to  have  printed.  I  gladly  call  attention  to  the  good  work  that  is  being 
done  by  that  society.  But  what  is  the  income  of  the  whole  society?  Eleven  hundred 
pounds  was  all  that  was  raised  for  tlie  purpose  of  meeting  and  dealing  with  the 
scepticism  of  our  land  last  year.  Infidels  meantime  were  spending  almost  as  many 
thousands.  I  was  astonished  the  other  day  to  hear  of  a  missionary  apostle  going  forth 
to  India  to  teach  secularism  and  infidelity  to  the  natives.  This  seems  to  me  a  most 
startling  fact.  It  has  often  been  claimed  for  Christianity  that  it  is  the  religion  that 
creates  missionaries,  that  it  inspires  men  with  such  an  enthusiasm  of  benevolence  as 
prompts  them  to  turn  their  back  on  home  and  country  and  go  fdrih  into  distant  and 
barbarous  regions  to  spread  their  faith.  But  I  could  not  help  being  astonished  when 
I  heard  that  funds  were  being  subscribed  in  order  to  propagate  inHdel  opinions  in 
distant  India.  To  me  such  a  propagandism  is,  I  confess,  a  most  mysteriitus 
phenomenon.  I  can  imagine  a  man  being  an  infidel,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
chamber  wringing  his  hands  at  the  terrible  thought  that  he  could  find  no  way  of 
escape  fiom  the  inexorable  conclusion  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  religious 
belief ;  but  I  never  can  understand  the  attitude  or  moral  condition  of  a  man  who, 
seeing  another  in  the  possession  of  a  religion  that  makes  him  better,  that  makes  him 
nobler,  that  makes  him  more  useful  and  that  makes  him  more  happy,  turns  one  single 
stone,  or  says  one  single  word,  to  rob  his  brother  of  the  faith  to  which  he  owes  so 
much.  That,  I  say,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  understand  ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  and  as 
you  know,  the  thing  is  being  extensively  done.  Surely,  it  is  time  that  we  should  be 
alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  we  stand  face  to  face.  To  deal  efiiciently  with 
infidelity  of  the  period  we  need  to  study  its  causes,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  not  a 
few  of  these  might  without  much  difficulty  be  removed,  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  infidelity  is  of  a  kind  that  may  be  described  as  genuine  but  superficial.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  unbelief  is  due  to  the  demand  put  forward  by  too 
many  orthodox  Christians,  that  others  should  believe  all,  or  almost  all,  that  they 
l>elieve  themselves,  or  else  forfeit  all  claims  to  be  considered  Christians  at  all.  Men 
are  led  to  think  that  the  choice  lies  between  accepting  everything  that  is  recognised  as 
orthodox  Christianity,  and  turning  their  back  on  the  whole  system.  What  is  the 
result  of  this  then  ?  A  man  gets  upset  in  his  mind  by  some  particular  difficulty  (and 
I  believe  there  are  few  men  who,  if  they  are  honest,  truth-loving,  and  thoughtful,  will 
not  be  troubled  with  some  special  difficulty  ;  with  some  it  will  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  ;  with  some,  questions  of  Eschatolc^y  ;  with  some.  The  Trinity  ;  with 
some  it  may  be  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  or  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
each  particular  mind  has  its  own  bugbear).  Well,  I  say,  a  young  man  gets  upset  by 
some  particular  difficulty  of  that  kind.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
he  is  exercised  about  admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution,  but  he  gathers  that  if  he 
rejects  the  orthodox  view  on  this  subject  he  will  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  an 
infidel  by  orthodox  friends,  and  so  he  is  incontinently  pushed  towards  the  conclusion, 
**  If  I  can*t  believe  all  it's  no  use  for  me  to  believe  any,"  and  hastily  and  impatiently  he 
throws  up  his  faith  altogether.  If  his  moral  sense,  for  example,  seems  to  constrain 
him  to  believe  (or,  if  he  thinks  it  does)  that  something  stated  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  unworthy  of  a  holy  and  righteous  God,  then  there  rushes  upon  his 
mind  the  thought,  **  If  you  reject  that  you  reject  everything  "  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
Christians  often  encourage  and  emphasise  this  idea  by  the  way  in  which  they  talk 
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about  the  Bible.  I  have  heard  prominent  Christian  teachers  say — '^  Your  choice  lies 
between  everything  that  is  in  the  Bible  and  no  Bible  at  all."  When  we  turn, 
however,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  that  it  was  very  differently  that  they 
dealt  with  the  unbelief  and  the  misbelief  of  their  time.  They  certainly  did  not  begin 
by  endeavouring  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  If  that  had  been  their  mode 
of  procedure  they  would  certainly  have  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  long  time  before  they  made  much  progress  with  it.  Can  you 
fancy  St.  Paul  lecturing  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  of  Mars  Hill  upon  the  cosmogony 
of  Moses  ?  No  ;  the  Apostles  did  not  deal  with  these  subjects  in  their  evangelizing 
eflorts,  nor  did  they  demand  belief  in  these  tenets  as  the  condition  of  baptism.  They 
preached  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection— Jesus  as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divinity.  St. 
Paul  was  spoken  of  by  one  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fanatic  as  preaching  "One 
Jesus  who  was  dead,  and  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive."  I  do  not  say  that  other 
things  are  not  important,  in  their  own  place  and  degree  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
doubter,  and  I  say  do  not  go  to  him  with  that  Bible  which  you,  as  a  believer,  love  so 
dearly,  and  hold  it  out  to  him  as  if  it  had  fallen  down  from  heaven  into  your  hands 
complete  just  as  it  is,  bound  in  black  morocco,  limp,  flap  edges  and  gilt,  English 
version,  Bagster's  edition,  and  say  to  him,  "There  it  is  I  Take  it !  Take  it  all,  or 
you  are  an  infidel."  Do  not  let  us  treat  him  so.  Let  us  rather  say  to  the  doubter, 
*'  Christ  stands  before  you  as  the  central  object  of  history.  Begin  with  Christ.  Don't 
distress  your  mind,  at  any  rate  now  by  trying  to  believe  in  Moses*s  cosmogony,  or  any 
other  side  issue  which  may  or  may  not  be  relevant,  but  rather  occupy  yourself  in 
learning  to  rest  that  weary  heart  of  yours  on  the  Christ  of  God."  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  is  one  frequent  cause  of  infidelity — that  we  demand  so  much  from  doubters ;  from 
men  who  honestly  feel  they  cannot  receive  all,  until  we  teach  them  to  decide  that  they 
will  therefore  receive  none.  Let  me  refer  to  another  cause  of  doubt,  which  operates 
powerfully  in  our  day.  The  doubter  in  modern  times  is  profoundly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  this  universe,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
objects  that  theology  puts  in  the  very  foremost  place.  When  men  thought  that  all 
the  earih  was  a  flat  plain  of  comparatively  limited  dimensions,  surrounded  by  "  the 
river  Ocean,"  and  ruled  by  gods  who  lived  on  a  Mount  Olympus,  shut  in  by  a  vaulted 
firmament  of  adamant  adorned  with  innumerable  starry  lamps,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men's  religious  views  should  be  cramped,  and  that  a  habit  of  credulity  should 
prevail,  and  even  that  superstition  should  be  rampant.  But  in  the  present  age,  when 
men  are  beginning  to  apprehend  the  immense  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  find  that 
the  world  is  only  an  atom  and  man  only  an  atom  on  an  atom,  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
of  the  vast  whole,  they  are  not  unnaturally  disposed  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
your  religion  demands  too  much  when  it  represents  this  little  world  as  being  in  some 
special  sense  the  object  of  God's  care.  Surely,  it  would  seem  that  Christian  religion 
makes  too  much  of  earth  and  man.  To  meet  this  feeling  we  need  to  insist  upon 
certain  facts  which  are  not  so  much  considered  as  they  should  be.^  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  thing  that  though  this  world  of  ours  is  so  small,  it  occupies  a  ^position  in 
the  universe  that  is  apparently  altogether  unique.  Modem  science  has  failed  to  show 
that  this  world  is  only  one  of  many  inhabited  planets,  and  has  rather]  tended  to 
show  that  life,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be  impossible  on  any  other  globe  of  which 
we  know  anything.  This  is  a  singular  fact.  Here  we  are,  on  a' unique  world 
occuping  a  unique  position— suspended  in  mid-space,  just  sufficiently  near  to  and 
sufficiently  far  from  the  sun  as  to  render  life  possible.  A  little  further  away,  and  it 
would  have  been  too  cold  for  life  ;  a  little  nearer,  and  it  would  have  been  too  hot. 
We  see  then  this  earth  fixed  in  what  seems  a  carefully  selected  orbit,  certainly  the 
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orbit  most  favourable  to  life  in  our  own  planetan*  system,  and  probably  the  only  one 
which  could  have  been  selected  in  which  such  conditions  obtain  as  would  render  life 
possible.  Next  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unique  phenomenon  of  life,  of 
which  we  can  discover  no  trace  elsewhere,  and  which  did  not  ev«n  exist  in  this  world 
in  the  earlier  geological  periods.  This  constitutes  a  second  unique  feature  of  this  oirth 
of  ours.    It  is  the  actual  abode  of  life.  ■  * 

[At  this  moment  the  bell  rung,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat.] 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  R.  W.  Marriott,  Vicar  of  Aldborough,  York. 

I  DESIRE  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infidelity  that  is  prevalent.  I  was 
going  lately  to  a  Church  Congress  Committee  meeting,  when  I  was  asked  in  a  railway 
carriage,  **  How  do  you  know  there  is  any  hereafter  ?  'I  said,  "  What  is  your  trade  pr 
business  ?  "  My  interrogator  answered , '  'A  general  dealer. "  "  Well,  **  I  said,  * '  sup|)QGe 
you  deal  in  garden  crops,  did  you  ever  know  a  gardener  who  gets  the  best  seed, 
and  tills  the  soil,  and  attends  to  the  growing  plant,  .and  then,  when  he  gets  the  fruit, 
immediately  destroys  it  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  carpenter  who  makes  the  best  articles 
of  furniture,  and  when  he  has  made  them,  smashes  them  all  to  pieces?  or  any 
manufacturer   who  takes  great  trouble  to  produce   the  best  material  and  the  best 

SLttems,  and  then  destroys  them  ?  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  less  wise  than  man  ? 
o  you  believe  He  has  provided  a  world  for  man  to  live  in  ;  and  then  when  men  have 
learned  to  loathe  what  is  mean  and  low,  and  come  to  love  what  is  high  and  noble  and 
true,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  God,  that  then  God  annihilates  them? 
But  not  only  does  the  wisdom  of  God  demand  a  her^ter,  the  justice  of  God  demands 
it  still  more.  We  know  what  life  is  here.  Many  are  bom  in  poverty  and  disease, 
misshapen  in  figure,  and  deficient  in  intellect ;  while  others  are  born  to  riches  and 
health  and  strength,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  all  the  other  powers.  Do 
you  think  a  just  God  will  leave  these  things  as  they  are,  and|^ever  redress  such 
mequalities.  No,  I  say  not  only  does  the  wisdom  of  God  make  a  hereafter  probable, 
the  justice  of  God  makes  it  necessary.  That  is  the  position  we  must  take  up  unless 
we  believe  God  less  just  than  His  creatures."  Here  my  friend  in  the  railway  carriage 
admitted  that  he  believed  in  a  Providence,  but  said  he  did  not  understand  Christ 
dying  for  us.  I  could  only  urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  seeking  Christ  by  prayer 
and  thoughtful  inquiry  ;  for  here  he  left  the  train,  and  we  [Mirted  company.  But  I 
should  be  glad  now  to  add  a  few  simple  words  on  the  true  grounds  of  right  Christian 
faith,  (l)  The  first  basis  of  faith  to  us  all  must  be  fact.  But  here  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  think  scientific  men  are  the  best  judges  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  life.  I  would 
rather  have  men  engaged  in  the  legal  profession,  and  I  remember  with  thankfulness 
that  among  late  Lord  Chancellors  there  have  been  Lord  Hatherley,  Earl  Cairns,  and 
Earl  Selborne,  who  had  been  Sunday  School  teachers.  When  we  come  to  look  at 
the  facts  of  history  and  examine  them,  what  do  we  find  ?  We  find  it  foretold  that 
after  many  vicissitudes  the  redeemer  of  man  would  come  from  the  family  of  Abraham, 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  the  town  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  we  find  that  all 
these,  and  many  other  things  that  had  been  foretold,  actually  came  to  pass.  Then 
what  are  the  facts  of  Christ's  life.  The  ordinar}'  fact^  of  a  thousand  years  ago — for 
instance,  the  battle  of  Hastings — have  not  the  same  evidence — the  written  evidence  of 
so  many  eye-witnesses — ^as  we  have  of  the  facts  of  Christ's  life.  (2)  Then  we  come  to 
the  ethical  aspect  of  the  evidence.  Where  does  the  beauty  of  Christ's  teaching  come 
from  ?  Let  any  man  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  words  Christ  spoke  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  put  to  himself  the  question,  where  does  this 
teaching  come  from  ?  Not  out  of  the  corrupt  heart  of  man ;  not  from  the  Devil, 
because  He  denounces  the  Devil,  and  all  liars  as  the  Devil's  children.  Such  teaching 
roust  be  from  God.  That  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  evidence.  (3)  We  pass  on  to 
the  effect  of  the  teaching.  And  what  are  the  effects  of  that  teaching  first  on  the  world 
at  large,  and  then  on  any  one  individual  who  accepts  it  ?  In  ancient  times  we  found 
nations  that  were  given  to  lies,  lust  and  uncleanliness  of  every  description,  with  slavery 
as  a  universal  institution.    Now,  we  look  about,  and  find  that  through  the  influence  oif 
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Chris|i|^y  much  has  been  changed.  Slavery  is  suppressed  in  Christian  lands ; 
woinec|MftTe  their  rights  ;  and  on  all  hands  we  see  schools  and  hospitals  and  refuges 
providA.  Look  next  at  yoUr  own  heart,  and  ask  yourself  when  has  your  life  been 
highest  and  noblest  ?  and  when  has  it  been  worst  ?  Has  it  not  been  highest  and 
.  n<^lest  when  you  tried  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  it  not  been  bad  and  low  when 
yon  forgot  him  ?  I  agree  with  those'  who  say  it  is  ja  mistake  to  ask  doubters  to  believe 
too  much.  I  believe  that  has'b/oken  down  the  faith  of  many  ;  and  with  Mr.  Aitken  I 
would' say» let  us  implore  them  to  begin  with  Christ.  Let  them  take  His  character, 
His  work — ^all  the  evidence  as  to  (he  effects  of  His  teaching  on  the  world  and  on 
our  own  hearts,  and  they  will  get  a  basis  for  belief,  which  neither  talk  about 
Balaam *s  ass  or  anything  else  will  shake.  Facts  must  be  the  foundation  of  faith.  The 
ethical  teaching  of  Chnst  and  His  apostles  will  strengthen  faith.  And  finally  we 
would  say : — 

♦  •*  O  make  b\^t  trial  of  His  love ;  ' 

Experience  will  decide, 
How  blest  are  they,  and  only  they, 
Who  in  His  truth  confide." 


The   Rev.   CHARLES   R.  Lloyd   Engstrom,  Secretary  of  the 

Christian  Evidence  Society. 

With  regard  to  our  subject  to-night,  there  is  one  aspect  of  Christian  evidences  that 
has  been  touched  on,  but  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  gone  into.  It. is  the 
question  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  we  are  able  to  give.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  apol(^ising  in  these  days  for  our  evidence  on  the  ground  .that  it  is  not  absolutely 
mathematical,  nor  in  all  respects  logical.  Now  is  it  a  reason  for  apology,  or  is  it 
a  proof  that  this  evidence  is  stronger  than  any  other  evidence,  that  it  is  not  mathe- 
matical or  logical  ?  Is  man  a  mere  mathematical  and  logical  demonstrative  machine  ? 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  being  who  has  not  only  a  mind,  but  also  a  heart  and  a 
will,  not  to  speak  of  a  body,  and  who  above  all  has  a  conscience.  Now  Christianity 
appeals  to  him  not  only  through  his  mind,  but  also  through  all  his  faculties.  How 
is  It  possible,  then,  for  the  mind  alone  to  interpret  all  the  wonderful  impressions  made 
on  man  through  all  these  varied  channels  ?  It  is  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  intellect 
that  it  is  prone  to  set  itself  up  to  be  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  various  evidences  of  the 
Divine  religion  that  are  ever  passing  in  to  us  through  Christ  from  God.  Therefore,  I 
say,  moral  evidence,  though  apparently  weaker  than  logical  and  mathematical  evidence, 
is  in  reality  far  stronger.  Now  in  dealing  with  Christian  evidence,  let  us  remember 
the  fundamental  fact  that  God  is  love.  In  dealing  with  the  Bible  sis  presenting 
Christian  evidences,  I  would  have  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  no  sense  can  you  make 
it  evidence  unless  you  transfuse  it  with  the  spirit  of  love.  If  you  speak  with  a  man 
in  a  bitter  spirit  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  see  that  the  Bible  contains  evidences  of 
Christianity.  You  must  show  that  you  love  the  man  you  are  dealing  with.  The  other 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  most  violent  of  the  secular  papers.  I 
had  asked  him  to  insert  a  communication  from  me,  and  he  said  he  would  certainly  do 
so,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  my  opponents. 
The  letter  being  private,  I  will  not  say  which  of  the  papers  I  allude  to,  but  I  mention 
the  fact  to  show  that  we  can  all  get  a  hearing  if  we  approach  the  people  we  want  to 
reach  in  a  spirit  of  love.  As  Mr.  Aitken  has  mentioned  the  Christian  Evidence 
.Society,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  work  it  is  doing.  Besides  our  Sunday 
lectures  throughout  the  summer  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  among  others,  in 
Hyde  Park,  we  have  had,  through  the  efforts  of  one  earnest,  but  poor  man,  seventy- 
seven  week-day  meetings  in  that  same  place  ;  the  average  attendance  at  these  lectures 
has  been  over  five  hundred,  and  on  every  occasion  when  I  have  been  present,  there 
have  been  very  large  crowds  indeed.  One  of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  was  an 
eminent  man  of  science.  Dr.  Gladstone.  And  speaking  of  the  support  of  men  of 
science,  I  may  remark,  what  all  probably  are  not  aware  of,  that  on  this  platform,  is 
the  Presidei^t  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  on  one  occasion  took  the  chair  at  one  of  our 
meetings jjJ;Ubc  Hall  of  Science.     I  may  further  state,  that  I  have  a  letter  from 
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Sir  J.  W.  DawsoHi  President  of  the  British  Association,  apologising  for  not  being  able 
to  help  us,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  to  return  immediately  to  his  duties  at  McGill 
College,  in  Canada.  Last  year  the  President  of  the  British  Association  was  Sir  Lyon 
Ptayfair,  and  inquiring  as  to  how  his  sympathies  lay,  I  find  that  he  is  a  Vice-President 
of  this  Church  Congress.  His  predecessor.  Lord  Rayleigh,  is  also  well  known  for 
his  earnest  Christianity ;  while  before  Prof.  Tyndall,  who  is  reputed  to  be  very 
unorthodox,  there  was,  in  the  President's  chair,  Dr.  Spoitiswoode,  a  man  of  intense 
Christian  faith.  Even  on  the  Continent  the  majority  of  eminent  men  of  science 
would  seem  to  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Pasteur,  who  ha« 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  human  species,  is  well  known  to  be  a  devout 
Christian.  Dr.  Chevreux,  whose  discoveries  are  said  to  have  been  received  with 
applause  like  that  which  was  evoked  by  Voltaire,  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
professing  his  belief,  and  saying  that  his  knowledge  of  chemical  science  would  not 
allow  him  to  disbelieve  in  God. 


The  Rev.  NEWTON  William  John  Manx,  Vicar  of  Sledmere, 

York. 

I  VENTURE  to  think  that  we  often  make  a  mistake  in  aiming  too  high  and  in  not  going 
low  enough.     Two- thirds  of  the  people  who  are  troubled  with  doubts  will  not  read  a 
learned  essay  or  anything  deep  enough  to  grapple  with  their  difliculties.     Not  long 
ago  I  came  across  a  book  which  has  given  me  some  trouble,  not  because  it  has  caused 
me  any  disquiet,  but  I  have  had  painful  examples  of  the  poison  it  is  spreading  amongst 
other  people  in  whom  I  am  interested.     Nothing  would  induce  me  to  advertise  the 
book  by  naming  it.     I  find  it  lying  on  tables  in  the  houses  of  cultivated  people.     It 
deals  with  sucn  questions  as  time,  space,  matter,  and  other  cognate  subjects ;  the 
author's  treatment  of  these  questions  is  very  shallow  and  superficial,  but  none  the  less 
dangerous  on  that  account  to  the  people  who  read  it.     The  author  is  reputed  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  flint  implements  and  pre-historic  man,  but  this  done,  his  further 
capacity  for  dealing  with  scientific  questions  is  slight.     He  winds  up  by  telling  his 
readers  that  he  has  an  admirable  liver  and  a  good  digestion,  and  that  he  has  never 
personally  experienced  any  need  of  a  religion,  and  he  thinks,  therefore,  that  his  book 
will  be  valuable  if  only  it  induces  others  to  take  the  same  easy  view  of  life  as  he  does 
himself.     One  wonders  that  books  of  this  sort  do  so  much  mischief,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  while  this  is  a  little  book,  written  in  an  attractive  style,  it  requires  a 
ponderous  volume  or  two  to  reply  to  the  doubts  which  it  raises.     The  people  who 
would  read  the  one,  would  not  read  the  other,  and  consequently,  it  goes  its  way 
unanswered.     It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  answer  a  fool  accordmg  to  his  folly.     Crisp 
suggestive  paragraphs,  headed  with  large  type,  and  not  unlike  Dr.  Littledale's  Plain 
Reasons,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  best  form  in  which  to  cast  a 
reply.     But  our  Christian  apologists  do  not  care  to  go  low  enough  to  meet  this 
dangerous  class  of  book  as  it  only  can  be  met.     You  want  to  descend  to  the  limited 
comprehension  of  minds  which  happen  to  be  upset  by  this  kind  of  argument,  the  worst 
feature  of  which  is  that,  it  suggests  doubt  after  doubt.     Of  all  the  most  devilish  forms 
of  the  literature  and  conversation  of  those  who  encourage  unbelief,  the  very  worst  is 
the  constant  supgestion  of  doubt ;  because  while  it  is  easy  enough  to  suggest,  it  lakes 
many  pages  to  give  it  an  answer.     Then  it  is  well  to  remember  the  rough  character  of 
our  opponents*  arguments  and  the  absolutely  unscrupulous  way  in  which  they  use  ihem. 
They  serve  up  as  fresh,  stale  old  difficulties  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,   which  have 
been  answered  again  and  again.     Take  for  instance,   the  unfair  way  in  which  the 
author  of  the  book  I  mentioned  deals  with  the  Gospels.     He  uses  criticism  based  t»n  the 
system   of  the  Tubingen  school,  which,   I   believe  I  may  -say,   has  long  ago  been 
exploded.       One   meets  in  society   people  of  the   thoughtless  class   who,   in  con- 
versation, repeatedly  raise  old  difficulties,  which,  like  the  criticism  I  named,  have 
long  ceased  to  have  any  power.     May  I  be  allowed  to  give  an  instance  of  this  ?    Some 
years  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  prayer,  and  of  the  neglect  of  intercession  by 
Christians  and  their  consequent  selfishness.     Not  very  lonjr  since  I  met  at  a  house  the 
editor  of  a  well-known  paper.     I  had  to  read  prayers.     I  felt  sure  that  he  would  make 
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the  old  and  oft-repeated  statement  about  the  selfishness  of  Christian  prayer,  etc.  I 
put  aside  the  book  customarily  used  (and  I  may  say  it  was  Bishop  Ashton  Oxenden's), 
and  read  from  a  book  which  I  had  ready  to  hand.  Two- thirds  of  the  prayer  was  made 
up  of  intercession  for  one  class  of  people  and  another.  And  yet,  we  had  but  just 
stepped  out  into  the  hall,  when,  as  I  anticipated,  he  met  me  with  the  stale,  old 
criticism  on  the  selfishness  of  prayer  without  intercession — and  yet  only  fifty  seconds 
before  I  had  been  interceding.  You  have  two  classes  to  meet,  those  who  do  not  want 
to  be  convinced,  and  on  whom  argument  is  wasted,  and  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  with  a  simple  traditional  faith,  but  have  found  the  old  wineskins  too  weak  for  the 
influx  of  the  new  wine  which  has  been  poured  into  them.  Such  people  often  trouble 
themselves  needlessly  alx>ut  evolution.  It  seems  to  them  to  upset  all  that  they  have 
learnt  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  ther6  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  trouble 
them.  Recently  a  friend  at  Cambridge,  of  a  bookish  turn,  and  who  sees  much  of 
scholars,  wrote  me  :  '*  If  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  lived  in  these  days  he  would  have 
hailed  evolution  as  the  only  reasonable  theory  of  creation."  The  statement  is,  perhaps, 
a  hazardous  one  to  make,  but  leaving  alone  certain  difficulties  connected  with  the 
theory,  there  is  a  harmoniousness  about  it  which  mieht  probably  have  attracted  such  a 
mind  as  St.  Thomas's  There  are  a  great  many  interesting  theories  floating  about, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  we  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  accept  them.  We 
may  regard  with  respect  and  surprise  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  it  is  our  business 
to  wait  until  scientific  men  are  agreed  on  these  floating  theories,  before  we  take  them 
as  fact.  Until  this  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  they  need  give  us  little  trouble,  so 
far  as  our  belief  in  the  Christian  revelation  is  concerned. 


Rev.  J.  CowDEN  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset 

I  HAVE  but  a  few  words  to  say — ^a  few  ears  to  glean  after  "harvest,**  and  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  best  method  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  by  stating  what  I  might  call 
*'  points."  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  as  somewhat  remarkable  with  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  Christian  evidences  is,  that  it  seems  in  a  certain  manner  to  belong 
specially  to  Christianity,  because,  if  we  look,  for  instance,  at  the  faiths  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  shall  find  very  little  that  is  made  to  depend  for  popular  acceptation  upon 
the  amount  or  the  deficiency  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  If  I  were  to  ask  myself  what 
is  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity  in  Christianity,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  say 
that  it  arises  from  our  too  great  tendency  to  make  religious  faith  entirely  a  matter  of 
individual  consciousness,  and  of  not  fairly  and  duly  regarding  its  objective  aspect. 
Christian  evidences  seem  to  come  before  us  either  on  intellectual,  or  on  moral,  or  on 
physical  grounds.  With  regard  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  subject,  we 
nave  been  told  by  historians  that  those  periods,  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  scepticism  by  arguments  and  evidence,  appealing  chiefly  to  the  intellect  and 
reason,  show  as  a  rule  a  very  low  state  of  Christian  appreciation  and  feeling.  Thus 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  is  said 
to  be  marked  with  this  defect.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  what  are  called 
**  moral**  difficulties — difficulties  which,  we  know,  haunt  even  men  of  good  and  upright 
lives  in  all  ranks  of  life,  as  well  as  those  who  deliberately  choose  evil  for  them- 
selves. I  should  like,  however,  to  say  with  regard  to  the  physical  scepticism  of  the 
day,  that  I  think  we  shall  have  to  adopt  some  new  methods  of  meeting  it.  Unbelief 
has  shifted  its  ground  from  what  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  .vrepticism  now,  for  when  taken  in  the  mass  it  has  become  utter  negation — 
blank  atheism.  Unbelief  amongst  whole  masses  of  people  is  what  we  have  to  meet* 
I  think,  therefore,  if  the  question  has  shifted  its  ground,  we  must  l>e  prepared  to  shift 
our  ground  also,  to  meet  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times.  If  unbelief  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  phy>ical  rather  than  in  an  intellectual  garb,  we  must  endeavour 
to  meet  the  scepticism  that  arises  by  what  I  can  only  call  physical  methods.  To 
come  practically  to  the  point,  we  must  do  away  as  much  as  we  can,  and  narrow 
as  far  as  possible,  the  ground  that  is  covered  by  evil  in  society.  We  must  see  how 
much  we  can  embrace  of  human  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  not  of  evil. 
We  find,  for  example,  large  numl^ers  of  people  in  modem  life  who  have  to  get  through 
the  world  earning  their  living  in  the  best  way  they  can.  Such  people  often  say  thal^ 
their  occupation  prevents  their  being  Christian,  or  that  their  employment,  which  shuts 
them  ofT  from  the  so-called  respectable  classes  will  not  allow  them  to  make  a  profession 
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of  religion.  Are  we  right,  I  would  ask,  to  connect  any  lat)Our,  which  is  thus  honestly 
and  honourably  pursued,  with  the  terms  ''evil"  and  "sinful"?  I  think,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  should  remove  the  point  of  a  person's  occupation  or  means  of  livelihood 
from  our  conception  of  evil,  and  endeavour  to  see  instead,  so  far  as  the  person  is  honest 
and  honourable  in  himself,  something  which  is  commendable.  By  so  doing  we  should, 
in  my  opinion,  turn  many  from  the  ways  of  irreligion  to  the  ways  of  faith  in  God.  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  a  man  who  had  been  attached  as  a  strolling  player  to  a 
theatrical  company,  came  to  the  parish  where  I  was  stationed.  He  stated  to  me  that 
he  had  been  convinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  occupation  by  a  sermon  which  he  had 
heard  from  a  leading  evangelical  clei^man.  He  had  therefore  resolved  to  relinquish 
his  natural  means  of  livelihood,  and  hoped  that  a  way  (as  the  clergyman  who  had 
induced  him  to  do  this  had  expressed  himselQ,  would  be  opened  out  by  God  for  his 
earning  his  living  under  different  circumstances.  He  was,  however,  meantime,  suffering 
much  privation.  And  I  remember  being  forcibly  constrained  to  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  more  divine  thing  to  have  served  God  in  the  profession  in  which  he  found 
himself,  rather  than  by  deserting  it  to  have  become  a  meie  waif  of  humanity. 
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THE     CHURCH     IN     RELATION    TO    THE    RURAL 

POPULATIONS.       THE    CHIEF    CAUSES     OF 

WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF 

REMEDYING    THEM. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Rev.  John   Charles  Ryle,  D.D.,  Lord  Bibhop 

of  Liverpool. 

I  OUGHT  to  be  able  to  contribute  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject.  The 
best  thirty- five  years  of  my  ministerial  life  have  been  spent  in  ptirely 
qountry  parishes,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  **  rural  populations." 
If  I  have  not  learned  something  about  the  subject,  I  have  made  a  vfiy 
bad  use  of  my  time. 

1.  Is  the  Church  of  England  really  weak  in  rural  parishes  f  I  shall 
begin  at  once  with  that  question.  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  answer.  When  a  Church  has  not  got  hold  of  the  people, — 
when  a  large  part  of  the  population  never  attends  her  places  of  worship,— 
when  the  number  of  her  communicants  is  very  small,  it  is  vain  to  deny 
that  such  a  Church  is  weak.  But  unhappily  this  is  exactly  the  position 
of  an  immense  proportion  of  the  rural  parishes  in  England.  The 
Church  is  not  popular  in  them.  The  services  of  the  Church  are  not 
Valued.  The  church-goers  are  out-numbered  by  the  chapel -goers.  The 
clergyman  is  not  regarded  as  the  best  and  safest  guide  to  heaven.  The 
fountain  of  spiritual  life  is  thought  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Noncon- 
formist minister.     The  parish  clergyman  is  perhaps  respected  as  a  kind, 
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good-natured  sort  of  man ;  but  if  a  parliamentary  election  takes  place, 
the  political  side,  which  is  thought  to  be  his  side,  or  the  Church  side,  is 
only  supported  by  a  small  minority  of  the  voting  parishioners.  If  this 
is  not  weakness  I  do  not  know  what  is.  But  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
condition  of  an  immense  number  of  English  rural  parishes,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  bit  of  exaggeration  in  my  statement  It  used  to 
be  said  that  the  cathedral  cities  were  the  weakest  points  in  the  Church 
of  England.  However,  since  deans  and  chapters  awoke  to  see  that 
great  privileges  involve  great  responsibilities,  the  tables  are  a  good  deal 
turned,  and  there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  our  cathedral  cities.  Short 
popular  nave  services  have  wrought  a  great  change.  But  now,  alas ! 
the  quiet  rural  parish  with  all  its  beautiful  associations, — with  its  grand 
old  Gothic  church,  and  its  little  cluster  of  cottages  round  it,  and  its  two 
or  three  humble  shops, — with  its  total  absence  of  urban  temptations, — 
with  its  few  hundreds  of  people  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  parsonage, — 
with  a  seat  in  the  church  for  almost  every  inhabitant,  and  a  place  in  the 
school  for  almost  every  child, — the  niral  parish  is  far  too  often  the 
weakest  point  in  the  whole  system  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
very  spot  where  the  Church  has  the  fewest  true  friends  and  supporters, 
and  the  most  *  bitter  enemies.  No  doubt  there  are  grand,  brilliant 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  statement ;  but,  alas  1  they  are  few  and  far 
between. 

2.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  f  Why 
is  the  Church  weak  in  rural  parishes  ?  What  is  the  reason  that  she  has 
lost  touch  with  their  inhabitants  ?  The  ready  answer  which,  I  observe, 
is  always  given  is,  "the  ignorance"  of  the  people.  No  doubt  this 
answer  is  true.  It  is  ignorance  that  makes  the  dwellers  in  country 
parishes  see  no  special  excellence  in  the  system,  creeds,  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  England. — It  is  ignorance  that  makes  them  find  no 
beauty  in  the  time-honoured  prayer-book,  and  regard  it  as  a  semi-popish 
book. — It  is  ignorance  that  makes  them  see  no  difference  between  a 
half-educated  meeting  parson,  and  a  first-class  rector  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. — It  is  ignorance  that  makes  them  see  no  use  in  an  Estab- 
lished Church. — It  is  ignorance  which  makes  them  believe  the  literary 
rubbish  circulated  by  Liberationists,  and  imagine  that  the  country  is 
annually  taxed  to  pay  the  parsons. — It  is  ignorance  that  makes  them  tell 
you  that  nobody  is  ever  converted  at  the  parish  church. — Wrapped  up 
in  such  ignorance  you  need  not  wonder  that  they  do  not  like  the  Church, 
and  that  the  Church  has  no  hold  upon  their  affections,  and  is  weak. 
They  are  to  be  pitied,  and  not  blamed,  because  they  know  no  better. 

3.  But  after  all,  there  remains  a  very  serious  question  to  be  answered. 
IVho  is  primarily  to  blame  for  this  much  talked  of  igfiorance  ?  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  the  Church  is  so  often  weak  in  rural  parishes,  and  a 
friendly  feeling  does  not  seem  to  exist?  I  repeat,  Who  is  to  blame? 
I  am  obliged  with  much  pain  to  answer  these  questions  very  decidedly. 
I  believe  the  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England  in  rural  parishes 
arises  from  the  very  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  rural  clergy,  as  a 
rule,  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Reformation. 
This  is  the  true  fons  et  origo  mali.  It  was  the  rural  clergy  of  Worces- 
tershire and  Gloucestershire  of  whom  Bishop  Latimer  complained,  that 
many  of  them  did  not  even  know  the  Ten  Commandments. — It  was  the 
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rural  clergy  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  who  were  so  grossly  unquali- 
fied for  their  office,  that  the  Homilies  were  composed  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  sermons. — It  was  the  rural  clergy  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts 
of  whom  Baxter  complains,  in  his   Autobiography,  that  they  would 
encourage  everything  except  zeal  for  souls. — It  was  the  rural  clergy  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Third  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
whose  lives  and  preaching  were  just  everything  that  they  ought  not  to 
be. —  I'hese  were  the  kind  of  men  whose  debased  position  Macaulay 
describes  so  graphically  in  his  History,  and  Fielding  and  Smollett  have 
painted  in  such  colours  in  their  novels.     These  were  the  men  who 
generally  opposed  the  Methodist  revival,  and  incited  mobs  to  persecute 
Wesley  and  Whittield,  or  complained  to  bishops,  who  were  far  too  ready 
to  lend  an  ear  to  their  complaints,  against  those  glorious  evangelists, 
Berridge,  Grimshaw,  and  Daniel  Rowlands.     It  was  the  rural  clergy 
who  even  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  too  often  held  two 
or  three  livings  at  one  time,  as  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  some- 
times did  not  reside  on  one  of  them.     In  short,  for  250  years  after  the 
Reformation  the  rural  parishes  have  been  precisely  those  parts  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  which  spiritual  life,  gospel  preaching,  and  pastoral 
work  have  generally  been  conspicuously  absent.     Can  any  one  wonder 
that  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  ministerial  neglect  should  bear  bitter 
fruit  ?    Have  we  any  right  to  be  surprised  at  the  deep-seated  ignorance 
and  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England  which  exists  so  widely  in 
rural  parishes  ?     We  are  only  reaping  the  fruit  of  what  our  forefathers 
sowed.    They  sowed  broadcast  the  neglect  of  obvious  duties  to  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  and  we  reap  the  consequence  in  a  rank  crop  of 
gross  ignorance,  strong  dislike  to  the  Church,  bitter  prejudice  against 
the  clergy,  and  a  general  weakness  in  the  whole  position  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  rural  districts.     It  would  be  a  perfect  miracle  if  any 
other  state  of  things  existed.     In  short,  when  I  look  at  the  treatment 
which  country  parishes  received  from  our  Church  in  days  gone  by,  I 
can  only  wonder  that  the  Church  still  lives,  and  I  marvel  at  her  vitality. 
The  fabled  cat  with  nine  lives  is  nothing  to  it.     Hophni  and  Phmehas, 
the  priests  who  made  the  Israelites  abhor  the  offering  of  the  Lord,  have 
had  far  too  many  successors  in  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  Now  can  this  state  of  weakness  which  we  are  cotisidering  be  cured  i 
This  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  demands  very  serious  consideration. 
I  am  afraid  an  entire  cure  is  impossible.  No  doubt  the  standard  of 
life  and  work  among  the  rural  clergy  has  been  immensely  raised  in  the 
last  forty  years,  but  the  improvement  comes  too  late.  Methodism  and 
Nonconformity  in  the  days  of  neglect  have  struck  their  roots  far  too  deeply. 
An  age  of  pluralities  and  non-residence, — an  age  of  gross  jobs  in  the 
sale  of  livings,  and  of  careless,  worldly  incumbents, — an  age  of 
iniserable,  dull,  semi-heathen  sermons,  borrowed  from  some  obscure 
divine,  or  bought  from  some  venal  scribe  in  London, — an  age  when 
churches  were  locked  up  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  nothing  was  done 
for  God  and  for  souls  during  the  week, — such  an  age  in  many  parishes 
has  done  incurable  harm.  It  has  left  indelible  marks  in  hundreds  of 
rural  hamlets,  which,  like  the  blood  of  murdered  Rizzio  at  Holyrood,  will 
never  be  effaced.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  Church  of  England  will 
ever  gather  again  under  her  wings  all  the  children  whom  she  has  lost. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  sheep  whom  she  starved  so  deplorably 
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will  all  come  back  to  her  fold.  It  is  too  late.  The  iron  has 
entered  too  deeply  into  the  souls  of  many  parishes.  Men's  memories 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  are  very  retentive  in  England  and  Wales,  just  as 
they  are  in  Scotland.  The  neglect  of  our  forefathers  in  many  cases  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

5.  But  can  we  recover  any  lost  ground  t  I  answer  without  hesitation 
that  we  can  recover  a  great  deal.  I  will  not  admit  for  a  moment,  as 
some  hastily  do,  that  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
suit  the  agricultural  classes,  as  well  as  the  dwellers  in  towns  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  after  thirty-five  years'  close  observation,  that  when  the 
Church  is  rightly  administered  in  a  rural  parish,  the  parishioners  will 
love  the  Church,  and  attend  her  services,  and  will  support  her  clergy, 
in  every  matter  great  and  small,  with  deep  and  hearty  enthusiasm.  But 
what  is  wanted  in  order  to  recover  lost  ground  ?  I  will  try  to  answer 
that  question,  and  will  give  my  opinion. 

6.  First  and  foremost,  if  the  Church  is  to  recover  lost  ground  in  the 
rural  parishes,  lAe  patrons  of  rural  livings  must  exercise  far  more  care 
than  tfiey  usually  have  done  in  selecting  incumbents.  It  is  a  complete 
mistake  to  suppose  that  anybody  and  everybody  is  fit  to  be  a  country 
]jarson.  The  idea  is  a  terrible  and  disastrous  delusion,  and  has  done 
enormous  harm.  Many  seem  to  think  that  '*  soiled  goods,"  and 
damaged  characters,  which  will  not  bear  the  light  and  pass  muster  in 
towns,  will  do  well  enough  in  agricultural  districts.  I  have  heard  it  said 
a  hundred  times  of  clergymen  who  have  proved  complete  failures  in  a 
town,  •*  Oh,  they  will  do  very  well  in  some  quiet  country  parish,"  as  if 
anything  was  good  enough  for  such  a  parish,  and  as  if  you  might  write 
over  the  church  door,  **  Rubbish  shot  here!**  and  ''Mangling  done 
here  I  "  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  none  but  wranglers  and  first- 
class  men  ought  to  be  sent  to  rural  parishes.  The  great  towns  will 
naturally  get  the  pick  of  such  men.  But  I  do  mean  that  if  any  districts 
in  the  Church  of  England  need  incumbents  who  are  men  of  God,  con- 
verted men,  men  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  The  farmers  and  labourers,  as  a  class,  may  not  be  highly 
educated,  or  able  to  appreciate  great  intellectual  attainments, 
but  they  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  reality.  The  rude  fathers 
of  the  hamlet  have  horny  hands,  no  doubt,  and  are  not  deeply  read 
theologians.  But  they  have  not  soft  heads.  It  is  an  immense  mistake 
to  think  them  stupid,  because  they  are  not  great  talkers,  or  sneer  at  them 
as  "  Hodge  "  and  "  Country  bumpkin."  They  understand  a  few  things 
besides  bullocks,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  corn,  and  they  are  often  quick 
to  discern  the  difference  between  an  ordained  hireling  and  a  true 
shepherd  of  souls.  They  dislike  worldliness  in  the  rectory  or  vicarage. 
They  have  no  confidence  in  a  clergyman  who  seems  nothing  more  than 
a  clerical  sportsman,  or  farmer,  or  gardener,  or  lawn-tennis  player,  or 
singer,  or  ball-goer.  They  like  a  man  to  live  consistently  with  his  pro- 
fession, and  they  secretly  despise  the  clergyman  who  does  not  live  up  to 
his  ordination  vows.  They  have  an  instinctive  horror  of  formalism, 
ceremonialism,  priestcraft,  hypocrisy,  and  false  profession.  They  hate 
all  this  with  a  perfect  hatred.  No  clergyman  will  ever  be  of  much  use 
in  a  rural  parish  unless  he  knows  something  of  inward  saving  religion  by 
his  own  heart*s  experience.  I  am  afraid  this  has  been  far  too  much 
forgotten  in  the  selection  of  rural  incumbents.    Too  often  the  squire'? 
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younger  son«  who  periiaps  knows  more  about  horses,  dogs,  and  guns, 
than  about  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ;  or  the  Fellow  of  a  College, 
who  knows  more  of  mathematics  and  Greek  plays  than  his  Bible ;  or 
the  son  of  some  tradesman  or  land-agent,  who  has  bought  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a  nice,  quiet  country  living,  as  a  good  provision  for  his  son, 
because  he  is  fit   for  nothing  else, — too  often,  I  say,  men  of  this  kind 
have  been  pitchforked  into  country  rectories  and  vicarages,  and  have 
slept  there  undisturbed  for  half  a  century,  to  the  immense  damage  of 
the  Church  of  England.     Until  the  patrons  of  country  livings  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  appointing  **  country  parsons''  who  have  the  grace  of 
God,  and  are  real,  thorough,  spiritual  Christians,  the  Church  must  and 
will  be  weak  in  the  rural  districts.     It  has  been  the  bad  selection  of 
country  parsons  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  Church's  influence  in 
rural  parishes  throughout  the  land. 

7.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  Church  is  to  recover  lost  ground  in  rural 
parishes,  the  rural  clergy  must  show  more  wisdom  and  tact  in  using  means 
suited  to  the  wants  of  rural  populations.    This  is  a  delicate  subject,  but 
I  dare  not  avoid  it.     I  am  afraid  that  zealous  and  well-meaning  curates 
are  sometimes  sent  to  country  parishes,  after  working  for  a  few  years  in 
a  rich  and  well-dressed  town  congregation,  who  fail  entirely  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  by  their  injudicious  proceedings. 
They  forget  that  town  and  country  are  not  the  same.     It  is  utter  madness 
to  suppose  that  a  highly  ornate  ritual,  psalm  chanting,  a  surpliced  choir, 
processions,  flowers  on  the  communion  table,  daily  services  and  the 
like,  suddenly  imported  from  London  into  an  agricultural  parish,  will  be 
at  once  swallowed  down,  digested,  and  appreciated  by  a  population  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  such  things.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
country  folks  will  regard  them  with  deep  displeasure,  and  impute  false 
motives,  and  even  Popery,  to  the  well-meaning  young  zealot  who  intro- 
duces them.    They  always  suspect  what  they  do  not  understand.    It  is  my 
own  decided  opinion  that  simplicity  should  always  be  the  characteristic  of 
Church  services  in  rural  districts. — Again,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  immense 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  affections  and  confidence  of  a  rural  popula- 
lation  are  to  be  won  by  an  incessant  s,uccession  of  recreations  and 
amusements.     Penny  readings  from  Pickwick,  and  village  concerts  full 
of  comic  songs,  may  produce  a  rich  crop  of  temporary  cheers  and  smiles, 
but  they  will  not  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people.     Life 
is  too  hard  for  farmers  and  labourers  in  these  days  to  allow  them  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  proceedings.     They  want  something  higher,  deeper, 
and  more  soul-sustaining.     They  want  spiritual  food.     They  do  not  like 
to  be  treated  like  children,  and  if  the  parson  does  not  provide  them 
with  something  which  feeds  their  souls,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
walk  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  prefer  chapel  to 
church.     In  short,  wisdom,  sanctified  common-sense,  and  a  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  fitness  of  means  employed,  and  the  best  times,  seasons,  and 
ways  of  working  among  agricultural  people,  are  pre-eminently  necessan , 
if  the  country  parson  wishes  to  win  back  the  rural  population,  and  make 
them  trust  the  Church  of  England.    I  fear  such  sanctified  common- 
sense  is  not  common  ! 

8.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  Church  is  to  recover  her  lost  ground  in 
rural  parishes,  I  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  complete  reform  in  the  style 
of  sermons  commonly  preached  in  rural  pulpits.     The  immense  importance. 
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of  preaching  is  at  last  fully  acknowledged  by  all  schools  of  thought  in 
the  Church  of  England.  But  I  take  leave  to  assert  that  nowhere  is 
preaching  so  important  as  it  is  in  country  congregations.  Farmers  and 
labourers  depend  extremely  on  oral  teaching.  Their  business  keeps 
them  in  the  open  air  from  morning  to  night  most  days  in  the  week,  and, 
very  naturally,  they  are  often  too  sleepy  to  read  much  when  they  come 
home  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  sermon  is  consequently  their  chief 
source  of  instruction,  and  if  the  Sunday  sermon  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  the  loss  to  their  minds  and  souls  is  most  serious.  Now,  I  am  obliged 
to  declare  my  conviction,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  clergymen  of  country  parishes  might  just  as  well  not  be 
preached  at  all.  The  preachers  may  mean  well,  but  they  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  what  is  needed  by  an  agricultural  population.  A  well  com- 
posed religious  essay,  couched  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  full  of  *'  we, 
we,  we "  (what  •*  we"  ought  to  be,  and  what  **  we"  ought  to  do),  written 
in  good  Johnsonian  English,  with  well  finished  sentences,  nicely  balanced 
periods,  and  classical  language,  is  perfectly  useless  to  most  rural  hearers. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  preached  to  the  stones  on  the  top  of  Scawfell, 
because  the  hearers  do  not  understand  it.  They  may  listen  respectfully, 
but  they  carry  nothing  home,  and  are  like  Tennyson's  ^^ Northern  Farmer*' 
who  said  of  his  parson's  sermons, — 

'*  I  never  know*d  what  he  meant,  but  I  thought  he  had  sommut  to  say, 
And  I  thought  as  he  said  what  he  ought  to  say, 
And  then  I  corned  away." 

A  sermon  to  strike  and  stick,  arrest  attention,  and  be  remembered  by 
country  hearers,  must  of  course  contain  a  very  full  and  distinct  gospel, 
and  a  very  plain  statement  of  those  grand  elementary  truths  which  St. 
Paul  preached  for  two  years  at  Ephesus,—  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  repeated  again  and  again.  Deep 
intellectual  and  metaphysical  discussion,  and  nice  criticism  of  words  and 
readings,  are  thrown  away  upon  farmers  and  labourers.  They  want  food 
for  their  souls  when  they  come  to  church,  and  they  are  not  satisfied  if 
they  go  away  hungry. — ^The  language  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Few  University  men  have  the  least  idea  of  the  small  number  of  English 
words  which  a  rural  parishioner  understands. — The  style  should  be  plain, 
direct,  and  conversational,  with  short  sentences  and  plenty  of  full  stops. 
Latimer,  Whitefield,  and  Moody  are  grand  patterns,  which  no  country 
parson  should  be  ashamed  to  study.  Well-chosen  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trations drawn  from  nature,  biography,  and  the  events  of  the  day,  should 
be  frequently  brought  in.  Light  should  be  constantly  thrown  on  the 
Prayer-book,  the  history,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England,  both 
past  and  present. — Above  all,  the  preacher  should  cultivate  a  lively 
manner.  Dulness  in  a  country  pulpit  is  little  less  than  a  sin  ;  and  a 
sermon  delivered  in  a  heavy,  droning,  lugubrious  monotone,  will  never 
be  carried  out  of  the  church  to  the  cottage  or  the  farm.  Old  George 
Herbert  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he  said  in  his  Country  Parson^ 
"The  minds  of  the  country  people  need  a  mountain  of  fire."  These 
hints  might  easily  be  enlarged  if  I  had  time.  But  I  turn  away  from 
them  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
Church  if  many  of  the  sermons  preached  in  rural  pulpits  were  burnt  to- 
morrow, or  Qever  preached  again. 
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9.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  Church  would  recover  her  lost  ground  in 
country  districts,  I  believe  her  clergy  must  take  up  far  more  than  they 
have  done  lately  the  practice  of  house-to-house  visitation.  This  good  old 
practice  of  trying  to  get  at  people,  family  by  family,  and  one  by  one,  I 
am  afraid,  has  been  everywhere  too  much  neglected,  and  has  fallen  into 
the  rear  both  in  town  and  country  parishes.  In  towns  it  has  been  left 
to  district  visitors ;  and  in  huge  populations  the  incumbent  often  finds 
no  time  for  it  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it  in  rural  parishes, 
where  every  family  may  be  visited  in  a  month  or  two  ;  and  such  constant 
visitation  I  hold  to  be  of  immense  importance.  Without  it  no  country 
parson  will  ever  have  much  success  The  clergyman  who  will  patiently 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  sit  down  to  talk  quietly  with  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  exhibit  a  friendly  interest  in  all  their  works  and  trials, 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  will  find,  as  years  pass  away,  that  such  visit- 
ing tells  greatly  on  the  hearts  of  his  people.  It  creates  a  friendly  feeling, 
and  makes  them  more  willing  to  come  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to 
them  on  Sundays.  It  gradually  calls  into  existence  that  blessed  thing, 
sympathy  between  the  parson  and  the  people.  The  value  ot  such  sym- 
pathy can  never  be  overrated.  Farmers  and  labourers  are  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves.  Beneath  thetr>outward  roughness  they  have  hearts, 
and  consciences  like  ourselves.  Tliey  will  not  be  driven.  You  can 
never  scold  them  into  being  good  churchmen.  You  cannot  cram  the 
Church  and  the  Liturgy  down  their  throats.  They  will  do  nothing  for 
a  cold,  hard  man,  however  clever  he  may  be.  But  give  them  a  clergy- 
man who  really  understands  that  it  is  the  heart  and  not  the  coat  that 
makes  the  man, — a  clergyman  who  will  not  only  preach  Christ  on  Sun- 
day, but  come  and  sit  down  in  their  houses,  and  talk  in  a  Christ-Uke« 
familiar  way  during  the  week, — a  clergyman  who  can  weep  with  them 
that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  show  a  tender  interest 
in  the  cares  and  troubles,  and  births  and  deaths  and  marriages,  of  the 
humblest  cottager  in  his  parish, — give  the  farmers  and  labourers,  I  say, 
a  thoroughly  Christian  clergyman  of  that  kind,  and  as  a  general  rule 
they  will  come  to  his  church.  Such  a  clergyman  will  not  preach  to 
empty  benches,  or  have  a  thinly-attended  communion  rail.  Yes  ;  when 
I  see  how  many  well-meaning  clergymen  are  incessantly  taking  immense 
pains  to  get  up  village  concerts,  penny  readings,  and  questionable  amuse- 
ments, and  neglecting  old-fashioned  house-to-house  visitation,  I  feel 
grieved.  Nothing,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  next  to  preaching  the  Word 
of  God.  will  ever  do  so  much  good  to  souls  as  quiet,  friendly,  face-to- 
face  dealing  with  individuals. 

Such  are  the  hints  and  remedies  which  I  suggest  for  the  Church's 
undeniable  weakness  in  country  districts.  The  use  of  them  requires, 
patience,  and  a  resolute  crucifixionof  that  terrible  laziness  which  a  quiit. 
little  country  parsonage  is  apt  to  bring  out,  like  mould,  over  a  minister^ 
soul.  I  know,  too,  that  after  all  we  cannot  command  success.  Confi- 
dence in  the  agricultural  mind  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  But  I 
have  seen  proof  upon  proof  in  my  ministerial  life  in  country  districts, 
that  the  country  parson  who  works  upon  such  lines  as  I  have  indicated 
will  not  work  in  vain.  He  has  been  loved  while  he  lived  and  remem- 
bered when  he  died. 

I  close  my  paper  with  the  expression  of  my  firm  conviction,  that  if 
right  means  are  used  our  country  parishes  may  be  made  the  strongest 
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and  not  the  weakest  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  imperatively 
demand  our  close  attention.  The  times  are  perilous,  and  there  are 
breakers  ahead.  No  parishes  would  suffer  so  fearfully  if  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  were  to  come.  Without  endowment  two  thirds  of 
tbe  rural  clergy  would  have  to  be  withdrawn,  as  they  could  not  live 
without  incomes,  and  two-thirds  of  the  rural  churches  would  have  to  be 
shut  up.  I  pray  God  that  this  day  may  never  come,  for  it  would  be 
like  a  return  to  paganism  in  parishes  where  thete  is  no  trustworthy 
dissenting  chapel.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  am  certain  that  no  parishes 
wilt  so  richly  repay  ministerial  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  as  country 
parishes.  In  none  will  a  wise,  patient,  painstaking  clergyman  of  the 
right  sort  reap  such  a  rich  harvest  of  real  affection,  true  sympathy,  and 
thorough  attachment  to  the  cause,  the  services,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England. 


Stanley    Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.,   for  the   Oswestry   Division 

of  Shropshire. 

I  DESIRE  in  this  paper  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  complimentary. 
The  parochial  system,  pure  and  simple,  prevails  throughout  our  country 
parishes.  Under  it  the  clergyman  has  fixity  of  tenure  without  fear  of 
disturbance.  If  his  income  is  below  the  average  he  may  have  hopes, 
often  deferred  till  the  heart  is  sick.  If  his  income  is  above  the  average, 
the  even  tenor  of  his  life  need  not  be  disturbed  at  all. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  all  professional  men  when  they  work 
alone  to  lose  touch  of  their  profession,  and  to  sink  below  the  professional 
standard.  The  clergy  cannot  escape  from  the  operation  of  this  law.  If 
a  man  remains  on  a  shelf  without  being  moved  for  a  long  time,  he  be- 
comes like  a  book,  a  little  dusty.  Overlooked  by  his  bishop,  forgotten, 
left  to  rust,  a  country  clergyman  will  sometimes  after  years  of  fruitful 
service,  while  he  still  retains  ample  capacity  for  work,  gradually  lose  the 
energy  which  a  simple  change  of  scene  and  circumstances  would  pre- 
serve in  full  force.  I  know  it  is  not  always  so  ;  I  know  very  well  how 
often  that  touching  description  of  a  country  clergyman  in  a  country 
parish  is  true,  and  I  venture  to  quote  it : — 

'*  Here  pitched  he  his  tent  long  years  ago ;  here  will  he  remain  and 
take  his  rest  with  those  whom  he  loved,  whom  one  by  one  he  has 
lovingly  followed  to  the  dust — his  people,  his  flock,  his  children.  Here 
are  they  all  I  Here  sweetly  they  sleep,  and  by  and  by  he  hopes  to  sliuiw 
ber  beside  them." — Warren's  Noiv  and  Tlwn, 

Nevertheless,  a  stationary  condition  is  hardly  compatible  with  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  talent,  and  a  life  or  freehold  tenure  of  an  ofhce  has 
inevitable  drawbacks. 

Holding  his  position  independent  of  his  parishioners  an  incumbent 
may  perform  his  legal  duties  without  any  assistance  from  or  even  con- 
sultation with  them.  It  is  easier  to  do  work  in  one's  own  way,  and  by 
oneself,  than  through  the  agency  of  others.  Yet  the  motto  of  a  man  in 
authority  should  be,  •*  If  you  want  a  thing  well  done,  don't  do  it  your- 
self.''    The  art  and  labour  of  leadership  is  to  make  other  people  work. 

In  many  a  country  parish  that  I  know  the  clergyman  punctually  does 
his  two  services  every  Sunday,  the  form  of  the  services  does  not  vary,  nor 
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have  his  congregation  ever  heard  any  other  voice  but  his.  He  visits 
the  sick  when  he  is  sent  for.  His  life  is  free  from  blame.  He  collects 
the  somewhat  grudgingly  given  subscriptions  for  the  school,  the  largest 
subscription  coming  from  his  own  pocket  He  manages  the  school 
without  either  hindrance  or  help  from  his  neighbours.  In  such  parishes 
there  is  often  no  active  opposition  to  the  Church,  nevertheless  the  Church 
is  sleeping,  and  may  before  long  be  snoring. 

I  will  speak,  first,  of  the  want  of  professional  co-operation  among  the 
rural  clergy  themselves  ;  second,  of  the  absence  of  parochial  co-operation 
of  laymen. 

The  diocese  and  not  the  parish  is  the  unit  of  Church  organisation. 
The  diocese  must  do  something  for  the  parochial  clergy.  The  parochial 
clergy  must  do  something  in  return  for  the  Church  beyond  their  own 
parishes. 

The  theory  that  the  cathedral  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  organisation 
is  acknowledged.  Does  the  theory  correspond  to  the  fact  ?  Between 
the  cathedral  and  the  parish  church  there  is  a  great  gulf.  In  ecclesias- 
tical order  the  space  is  bridged  over  by  the  Archdeacon  and  the  Rural 
Dean,  but  no  one  expects  active  and  continuous  parochial  help  from 
Archdeacon  or  Rural  Dean. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  special  point  of  the  parochial  isolation  of  the 
clergy  and  their  congregations,  and  I  suggest  the  establishment  of  sub- 
cathedrals,  if  I  may  coin  the  term,  in  every  rural  deanery,  which  should 
form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  cathedral  and  the  parish  church. 
The  clergy  of  the  parishes  in  union  would  have  stalls  in  the  divisional 
mother  church,  would  preach  there  on  certain  days ;  and  a  corres- 
ponding assistance  in  the  way  of  services  would  be  offered  to  the 
churches  in  union.  The  parochial  system  in  respect  of  visiting  would 
remain  intact,  but  in  respect  of  services  would  be  gently  reformed.  The 
standard  of  Church  worship  would  be  raised  all  round.  The  exchange 
of  pulpits  would  be  an  interest  and  relief  to  congregations.  No  one 
knows  better  than  a  member  of  Parliament  that  audiences,  however 
friendly,  like  to  hear  a  fresh  voice  ;  and  an  exchange  of  platforms  has 
now  become  part  of  the  regular  business  of  politicians.  I  throw  out  a 
hint  that  the  clergy  might  with  advantage  follow  suit.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  I  have  roughly  sketched  would  give  to  churchmen,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical,  a  sounder  idea  than  many  of  them  have  now  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  of  their  own  religious  communion  with  their 
brethren  beyond  their  own  parishes.  While  the  churchmanship  of  the 
-laity  would  be  strengthened,  the  clergy  would  obtain  from  such  a  union 
•  a  support  in  parochial  troubles  far  more  efficacious  than  is  afforded  by 
the  legal  independence  which  attaches  to  their  parochial  freehold.  For 
the  successful  trial  of  such  a  proposal,  several  conditions  are  necessary. 

1.  That  it  should  be  voluntary. 

2.  That  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  or  head  of  the  divisional  union 
should  be  elective. 

3.  That  the  office  should  be  paid. 

4.  That  it  should  be  terminable  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period. 

5.  That  a  fund  should  be  raised,  out  of  which  the  costs  of  exchancring 
pulpits  and  paying  the  Rural  Dean  should  be  met 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  calling  upon  churchmen  10  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
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Next  I  would  say  something  of  the  co-operation  of  churchmen 
within  the  parish.  Let  us  try  to  get  rid  of  the  Erastian  idea  that  the 
church  belongs  to  the  parishioner.  No  one  but  a  churchman  ought  to 
have  any  part  or  lot  in  the  spiritual  or  material  privileges  which  belong 
to  the  offices  of  a  church  which  he  disowns.  When  once  this  truth  is 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  churchmen  they  will  be  willing  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  religious  and  social  business  of  the  church  of  their 
own  adoption. 

Let  me  briefly  speak  of  some  of  the  different  departments  of  this 
many-sided  work : — 

1.  In  a  country  parish  there  are  generally  several  hamlets  at  a 
distance  from  the  church.  The  multiplication  of  consecrated  churches 
is  impracticable.  Therefore  if  the  ground  is  to  be  covered  by  the 
Church,  unconsecrated  places  of  worship  must  be  provided,  and  must 
be  generally  served  by  lay-helpers. 

2.  The  voluntary  school  demands  the  assistance  of  the  parishioner. 
We  know  by  evidence  of  the  school  boards  that  lay  people,  men  and 
women,  are  not  disinclined  to  meddle  in  such  management.  The 
penny  dinner,  the  Sunday  class,  the  evening  class,  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions, are  all  branches  of  school  co-operation.  Tlie  financial 
difficulties  of  country  schools  cannot  always  be  met  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish.  In  such  difficulties,  when  the  establishment 
of  a  school  board  becomes  imminent,  the  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive, 
of  a  union  of  parishes,  such  as  I  have  described,  becomes  at  once  of 
practical  value.  Between  the  National  Society,  supported  more  or  less 
by  a  diocesan  organisation,  and  the  parish  school  an  intermediate  link  is 
wanted*  The  managers  of  a  voluntary  school  are  in  need  of  a  con- 
sultive  and  subsidising  intermediary  outside  the  parish,  and  yet  not  so 
far  away  as  the  Broad  Sanctuary  or  the  cathedral  city.  The  struggle  for 
the  schools  is  one  of  the  great  struggles  in  which  the  Church  is  engaged 
to  day.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  dead,  unsympathising  hand  of  the 
State,  and  the  living  benevolent  agency  of  volunteers. 

So,  then,  the  work  connected  with  the  mission  room,  the  parochial 
charities,  the  school,  the  club  room,  the  district  visiting,  the  village 
concerts  and  penny  readings,  the  harvest  festivals  are  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  churchpeople  to  co-operate  in  services  not  strictly  or  purely 
religious,  but  which  may  be  worthily  encouraged  by  the  persona  of  the 
parish. 

We  want  some  closer,  easier  bonds  of  union  between  the  squire,  the 
farmer,  the  labourer,  and  the  clergyman. 

One  of  the  most  deep-seated,  though  not  the  most  obvious,  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  well-being  of  a  country  parish  is  the  separation  of 
classes.  It  is  in  reality  much  greater  than  some  people  are  willing  to 
acknowledge.  The  Church,  which  knows  not  classes,  may  help  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm — the  gathering  together  of  churchpeople,  who, 
worshipping  in  the  same  church  and  kneeling  at  the  same  altar,  employ 
themselves  in  work,  consecrated  by  a  religious  spirit,  is  not  common 
enough  in  country  parishes.  There  ought  to  be  a  special  bond  of  union 
between  such.  They  should  meet  once  or  twice  a  year.  They  should 
all  know  each  other.  To  a  large  degree,  in  the  country,  the  social 
organisation  of  the  neighbourhood  devolves  upon  the  clergyman.  Let 
him  fhake  the  most  of  his  opportunities  and  ally  himself  with  others,  who. 
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sharing  his  parochial  responsibilities  in  ail  except  spiritual  things,  will 
unconsciously  provide  for  him  a  parochial  council — a  voluntary,  not 
"  Act  of  Parliament "  council. 

His  autocracy  will  be  converted  into  an  unopposed  leadership,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church  will  become  identified  with  the 
privileges  and  social  well-being  of  the  whole  parish. 

I  pass  hastily  in  review  some  other  subjects,  rather  to  indicate  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  them  than  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

The  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  of  archdeaconries, 
and  of  dioceses. 

The  establishment  of  county  bishoprics. 

The  redistribution  of  endowments,  and  the  grouping  together  of 
parishes,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  their  subdivision. 

The  adoption  of  the  system  of  free  seats. 

The  establishment  of  diocesan  itinerant  preachers. 

But  I  cannot  pass  thus  slightly  over  one  special  hindrance  of  to-day 
which  is  being  placed  on  the  path  of  the  country  clergyman.  I  allude 
to  the  imposition  upon  him,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  of  the  disagreeable  duty  of  collecting  the  tithe  rent-charge 
from  the  occupiers  instead  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  agreement 
made  between  the  clergy  and  the  tithepayers  by  the  Commutation  Act 
of  1836  has  been  broken.  Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  what  that 
agreement  was.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  support  of  the  Bill,  used  these 
words : — 

The  income  of  the  clergy  will  now  flow  from  the  landlord  and  not  from  the  fanner, 
and  the  clergyman  will  be  relieved  from  an  alternative  that  too  often  exists,  either  of 
making  personal  enemies  by  pressing  his  demand  or  of  injuring  himself  by  abandoning 
it. 

In  accordance  with  that  statement  the  Act  provides  that  [6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  71,  80] — 

Every  tenant  or  occupier  who  shall  occupy  any  'lands  by  any  lease  or  agreement 
made  subsequently  to  such  commutation,  and  who  shall  pay  any  such  tithe  rent-charge 
shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  amount  thereof  from  the  rent  payable  by  him  to  his 
landlord,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  in  account  with  the  said  landlord. 

Why  has  not  that  provision  been  carried  out?  And  why  is  the 
clergyman  still  brought  into  disagreeable  contact  as  a  creditor  with  the 
occupier  of  the  land  ?  Because  no  penalty  was  attached  to  the  violation 
of  the  section,  and  so  a  great  many  landlords  have  contracted  themselves 
out  of  the  clause  altogether.  What  is  now  required  to  make  that  pro- 
vision effective  ?  Simply  a  law  to  make  void  every  contract  which  is 
inconsistent  with  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  prove  to  a  Nonconformist  farmer,  when  he  receives  a 
notice  to  pay  the  parson's  tithe  rent-charge  under  the  penalty  of  a  distress, 
that  his  landlord  and  not  he  himself  is  paying  it.  He  verily  believes 
that  he  is  by  force  of  law  being  compelled  to  support  a  form  of  worship 
which  is  contrary  to  his  own  conscientious  opinions,  and  the  Liberationists 
here  find  a  foundation  ready  laid  for  them,  upon  which  to  build  a  whole 
superstructure  of  illogical  but  not  less  effective  argument  against  the 
Church.  Without  dissentient  voice  the  Convocations,  the  Central 
Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  the  Central  Council  of  Chambers  of 
Agriculture,  have  passed  resolutions  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  landlord.      The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture 
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reconiniend,  '*  That  the  rent-charge  should  be  a  fixed  sum,  and  should 
be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  its 
redemption." 

Sir  James  Caird,  in  his  book  on  The  Laudtd  Interest^  has  shown  that 
between  1836  and  1876  the  rental  of  titheable  land  lias  risen  from  33 
millions  to  56  millions,  while  the  tithe  rent-charge  has  remained  as  fixed 
by  the  commutation  at  four  millions.  That  thus  the  landowners  have 
been  reaping  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  a 
year,  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  wouKi 
have  accrued  to  the  titheowners. 

If  we  deduct  25  per  cent,  from  the  rental  of  1870  in  order  to  adjust 
the  comparison  between  present  rental  and  present  tithe  rent-charge  the 
figures  stand  thus : — rental  ;^42,ooo,ooo,  tithe  rent-charge  ;^3,8oo,ooo. 
In  other  words,  rental  has  increased  by  ;^7tOoo,ooo,  and  tithe  rent- 
charge  has  been  reduced  by  ;^2 00, 000.  In  Ireland  the  tiihe  rent-charge 
has  been  paid  for  many  years  solely  by  the  landlord.  In  Ireland  it  is 
now  exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing  through  the  agency  of  a  Govern- 
ment office  in  Dublin.  The  Irish  tithe  rent-charge  payers  are  no  better 
off,  but  a  little  worse  off,  because  the  rent-charge  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Church  to  the  Government.  The  logical  and  legal  position  of 
the  lay  and  clerical  tithe  rent-charge  owners  is  impregnable.  But  people 
are  not  governed  either  by  logic  or  by  law.  It  is  imperative  for  us,  as 
churchmen,  to  see  that  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Church  in  country 
places  is  not  hindered  by  legal  operations  which,  however  logical,  are 
disagreeable.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  grievance  of  the  Church  will  be 
equitably  dealt  with  unless  we,  as  churchmen,  resolutely  insist  on  a  fair 
adjustment. 

Remember  that  behind  the  backs  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  owneis, 
without  consultation  with  the  clergy,  Parliament  reduced,  during  this 
very  year,  the  income  of  the  owners  of  tithe  rent-charge  issuing  from  hop 
gardens  by  50  per  cent.,  and  transferred  that  amount  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landowners.  Take  care  that  Parliament  does  not  by  a  similar  Ac  t 
reduce  the  incomes  of  all  the  country  clergy,  which  are  dependent  on 
the  agreement  contained  in  the  Commutation  Act  of  1836. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Tideswell,  Rural 
Dean  of  Buxton,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwell. 

It  is  said  that  fifty  years  ago  the  Church  of  England  was  stronger  in  ihe 
rural  parishes  than  in  the  towns.  That  state  of  things  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  now  reversed.  When  we  remember  the  congregations  in 
country  churches  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  state  of  the  fabrics  then,  and 
now,  we  need  not  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  situation,  nor  of  our 
prospects  in  the  future. 

During  that  period  there  has  been  a  rapid  developement  of  social  and 
political  power  in  the  middle  and  labouring  classes.  The  introduction 
of  compulsory  education,  and  the  amazing  diffusion  of  cheap  literature, 
not  always  of  the  most  wholesome  character,  of  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers, the  perpetual  discussions  incident  to  the  extension  of  the 
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franchise,  the  strenuous  efforts  of  contending  parties  for  political  power, 
and  for  religious  influence,  have  affected  more  or  less  every  hamlet. 

I.  In  naming  some  of  the  causes  of  weakness,  1  would  put  in  the 
forefront  the  almost  exclusive  reliance  which  has  been  placed  on  the  two^  cr^ 
in  some  plates  on  the  single  Sunday  service  in  church.  Even  if  those 
stated  Sunday  services  had  been  all  that  parochial  services  ought  to  be, 
they  would,  in  many  places,  in  the  absence  of  diligent  parochial  visiting, 
have  failed  in  critical  times  to  keep  the  population  in  loyal  attachment 
to  the  Church.  Often  the  Sunday  service  has  had  to  be  hurried  through 
when  another  service  at  a  distance  has  had  to  be  performed.  What 
chance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  clergyman  understanding  the 
cause  of  absence  from  God's  house  of  first  one  and  then  another 
parishioner,  or  of  noting  the  causes  at  work  producing  large  defections? 
No  wonder  that  whole  districts  have  often  been  carried  away  by  tides  of 
religious  feeling,  introduced  by  earnest  men  differing  from  the  Church  of 
England — men  not  always  connected  with  the  locality,  while  the  parish 
church  has  been  left  high  and  dry,  and,  in  some  cases,  all  but  empty. 
For  such  tides  of  religious  excitement  (if  you  please  so  to  call  them) 
refuse  to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  few  and  stated  services. 
After  years  of  spiritual  apathy  the  few  regular  attendants  at  the  parish 
church,  and  the  still  fewer  communicants  assembling  at  too  long  inter- 
vals as  a  professing  body  of  church  people  at  Holy  Communion,  and, 
having  few  convenient  openings  for  Christian  intercourse,  are  in  a  poor 
position  for  taking  advantage  of  *'  such  movings  of  the  waters,"  and 
sometimes  actually  decline  to  recognise  them.  This  refusal  to  take 
note  of  periods  of  strong  religious  interest  cost  the  Church,  in  Wesley's 
time,  as  we  all  know,  a  large  loss  never  yet  regained,  and  for  this  general 
loss  we  must  blame,  in  some  degree,  the  disuse,  especially  in  country 
])laces,  of  special  services.  Church  seasons  sufficiently  indicate  the 
Church's  approval  of  special  services.  But  the  observance  of  Church 
seasons  is  not  all  that  is  required  to  gather  in  those  awakened  inquirers 
who  should  ever  be  the  pastor's  foremost  care. 

In  the  history  of  most  candid  minds  a  time  occurs  when  an  unusual 
seriousness  and  aptness  for  religious  impression  and  decision  sets  in, 
which,  if  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  the  most  important  results. 

If  souls  thus  in  earnest  can  find  no  personal  encouragement  and 
leading,  no  facilities  for  opening  their  full  hearts  to  some  fellow  Chri.stians, 
they  will  break  through  old  traditions  of  churchmanship,  and  seek  out 
the  places  where  they  can  have  what  they  crave,  whether  in  the  Church 
or  out.  This  craving  for  special  means  of  closer  Christian  intercourse 
than  even  a  warm  public  service  can  always  give  is  shown  specially  in 
country  districts.  The  mind  is  there  thrown  more  upon  its  own 
thoughts ;  the  yearning  for  companionships  is  keener  because  less 
readily  satisfied  ;  the  influence  of  some  warm-hearted  leader  is  sincerely 
welcomed,  however  small  his  learning,  however  lowly  his  position  in 
society,  however  defective  his  credentials.  The  Church  has  lost  thou- 
sands, especially  in  villages,  hy  failing  to  minister  to  religiously  awakened 
minds.  Some  may  reply,  "  It  is  no  business  of  the  Church  to  minister 
to  excitement."  Such  a  reply  raises  a  false  issue.  The  excitement  re- 
ferred to  is  reasonable ;  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  truths  held  and 
taught  by  the  Church,  and  if  the  Church  does  not  meet  carefully,  kindly, 
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and  earnestly  such  inquiring  minds,  she  is  likely  to  lose  adherents,  and 
such  has  been  the  case. 

2.  A  second  main  cause  of  weakness  to  the  Church,  especially  in 
rural  parishes,  has  been  in  the  comparative  failure  in  many  places  to 
enlist  the  co-operation^  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  tlu  laity  in  practical 
religious  work.  The  clergyman  has  been  expected  to  do  everything. 
I'he  Church  of  England  in  her  teaching  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a 
view.  All  her  services  give  important  parts  to  the  laity,  and  all  her 
instructions  warn  the  clergy  not  to  be  content  with  two  Sunday  services. 
Let  anyone  read  the  directions  contained  in  the  Ordination  Services, 
and  in  the  Occasional  Offices  as  they  are  called.  Let  anyone  consider 
what  the  Ordinal  requires  as  to  parochial  and  sick  visitation.  Let  any- 
one consider  the  position  taken  by  the  Church  as  to  the  training  of  the 
young,  from  the  font  to  confirmation,  and  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  discovering  some  of  our  chief  causes  of  weakness.  The  plainness 
with  which  catechising  \%  insisted  upon  is  only  equalled  by  the  directness 
with  which  the  laity — parents,  masters,  mistresses,  employers,  and 
guardians  are  urged  to  co-operate  in  so  important  a  part  of  Christian 
duty. 

3.  Whilst  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  proper  catechising  in  Church  in 
those  rural  parishes  where  the  clergyman  has  the  time,  the  ability,  and 
the  determination  to  carry  it  out,  we  cannot,  however,  give  up  our  Sunday 
schools  In  some  districts  their  defective  management  and  neglect  have 
]>roved  a  source  of  weakness.  If  the  clergyman  is  to  discharge  his  duty 
of  catechising,  and  if  this  is  not  done  in  church,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  spared  from  the  Sunday  school.  All  honour  to  Lancashire,  and 
probably  I  ought  to  add  Yorkshire,  for  the  generally  vigorous  mainten- 
ance of  that  important  part  of  church  work.  But  no  great  parochial 
success  can  be  registered  where  confirmation  is  neglected  or  mis- 
managed. 

4.  We  cannot  leave  out  a  few  words  on  Parochial  Visitation,  Much 
of  the  power  which  binds  the  people  of  England  to  the  Church  results 
from  the  attention  generally  shown  to  parishioners  in  home  life.  But 
this  might  at  any  moment  be  increased  a  hundredfold  if  parochial  visita- 
tion took  its  rightful  place  in  the  spiritual  care  of  every  country  parish. 
Defective  parochial  visitation  has,  I  venture  to  say,  been  more  disastrous 
to  the  Church  than  feeble  preaching.  The  time,  covering  many  months, 
s])ent  by  many  appointed  guides  of  souls  in  lawn  tennis  would  suffice  to 
visit  every  farm  house  in  England,  Some  say  that  a  good  game  of 
cricket  with  the  labouring  men  on  the  village  green,  even  without  orna- 
mental flannels,  would,  if  rightly  meant  and  managed,  do  good  service 
to  the  Church,  and  call  out  both  manliness  and  self-denial.  On  this 
point  I  offer  no  opinion,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  to  any  who  know  what 
working  people  do  feel  and  talk  about  among  themselves,  that  a  labour- 
ing man  does  not  relish  meeting  the  clergyman  returning  from  a  day's 
))lay,  when  he  himself  is  crawling  home  from  a  day's  hard  work.  He 
draws  unfavourable  conclusions. 

5.  Good  parish  visiting  will  at  any  time  make  up  for  many  defects 
in  other  matters  of  organisation,  yet  the  want  of  mission-rooms  or  school- 
churches  in  remote  hamlets  must  be  named  as  a  cause  of  weakness.  In  the 
absence  of  any  well-considered  and  duly  authorised  system  of  dealing 
with  the  hamlets  of  widespread  parishes  they  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
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boldly  laid  hold  of  by  bodies  of  persons  difiering  from  the  Church,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  parish  church  has  become  only  one 
of  several  places  of  worship  among  various  denominations,  and  an 
appearance  of  want  of  zeal,  if  not  of  actual  weakness,  has  been  fixed 
upon  the  churchmanship  of  the  district 

6.  In  addition  to  this,  the  loss  has  been  increased  in  my  opinion  by 
the  almost  total  disuse  of  out-door  preachings  and  the  absence  of  direc- 
tions to  regulate  it.  There  lingers  in  country  places,  especially  in  hilly 
districts,  a  great  respect  for  out-door  services.  We  have  for  years 
preferred  to  preach  in  dignified  fashion  to  empty  seats  in  the  churcli 
rather  than  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  until  the  very  ability 
to  use  such  extra  methods  of  arousing  the  careless-  methods  hallowed 
by  the  labours  of  the  most  orthodox  bishops  and  gifted  evangelists  of 
all  ages  of  the  Church — has  seemed  to  be  utterly  surrendered  by  us  into 
other  hands. 

And  this  disuse  of  out-door  preaching  has  tended,  among  other 
things,  to  the  loss^  to  some  extent^  of  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  rural 
parishes^  not,  however,  without  some  bright  exceptions. 

7.  I  have  reserved,  perhaps,  the  gravest  cause  of  weakness  to  the 
last.  I  allude  to  those  unredressed^  unabated  scandals  in  those  who 
should  recommend  religion  which  have  so  often  in  country  places  ruined 
the  Church's  influence,  and  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  even  attached 
friends  of  the  Church  beyond  endurance.  *'  It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come/'  But  something  follows,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
besides  a  reckoning  for  those  by  whom  the  offences  come,  the  Church 
is  now  reaping  some  of  the  sad  results  of  past  lack  of  discipline.  For 
this  grave  source  of  weakness  it  would  be  possible  to  suggest  some 
remedies  in  the  way  of  prevention  and  plain  dealing.  Parishioners 
deserve  protection  as  well  as  freeholds.  The  fear  of  unsuccessful  suits, 
or  of  using  the  questionable  plan  of  inviting  parishioners  to  give  sad,  and 
generally  unwilling  evidence  against  their  clergyman,  should  not  close 
effort  The  Church  must  grapple  with  the  evil,  and  that,  too,  with  new 
and  better  methods. 

II. — The  remedies  to  be  suggested  on  the  whole  question  must 
necessarily  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

I.  And  first  I  would  urge  a  more  direct  examination  of  the  actual  con- 
dition  of  spiritual  ministrations  in  rural  districts.  Such  an  examination 
must  of  course  be  administered  under  episcopal  direction  and  authority, 
and  I  need  not  say  be  so  conducted  as  to  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
co-operation  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  lime  and  efforts  of  the 
bishops,  as  we  all  know,  are  taxed  to  a  forminable  extent,  fiut  the 
bishops  will  still  welcome  any  suggestion  from  the  humblest  of  the  clers;y 
or  laity  which  gives  even  a  hope  of  making  their  episcopal  care  for  the 
flock  more  effectual  for  the  ends  they  have  most  at  heart.  Plans  which 
seem  to  involve  more  labour  sometimes  diminish  labour  by  bringing 
work  more  under  control,  and  making  results  more  ascertainable.  With- 
out interfering  with  episcopal  visitations  in  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese,  it  may  without  disrespect  be  suggested  that  episcopal  visitations 
by  rural  deaneries  {Die  Rural  Deans  acting  as  conveners)  might,  in  those 
dioceses  where  the  confirmations  are  taken  by  rural  deaneries,  move 
each  year,  pari  passu^  with  the  confirmations.     The  details  of  such  a 
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scheme  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  after  consultation  with  the 
regularly  appointed  councils  of  the  diocese. 

2.  Such  visitations  by  rural  deaneries  might  lead  on  at  no  distant  date 
to  the  general  establishment  in  every  parish  of  regular  meetings  of 
Churchworkers  and  Communicants  duly  convened  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  bishop.  Church  finance  would  thus  be  more  readily 
managedT-schemes  for  Church  extension  would  be  more  conveniently 
worked,  and  parishioners  would  be  informed  on  matters  on  which  they 
are  entitled  to  information.  /  do  not  think  that  the  Church  has  suffered 
from  the  want  of  compulsory  parish  councils  such  as  have,  of  late  years ^ 
been  recommended  to  our  notice,  but  from  lack  of  those  opportunities  of 
friendly  and  pastoral  explanations  and  consultations  recommended  by 
apostolic  practice,  which  are  within  the  p>ower  of  any  parochial  clergy- 
men to  bring  about,  without  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  sanction 
beyond  the  recommendations  of  his  Church,  and  his  duty  to  his  flock. 
Facilities  would  thus  be  afforded  for  bringing  out  the  gifts — spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  social — of  the  Churches  young  members.  Whilst  grateful 
for  the  colleges,  grammar  schools,  scholarships,  sizarships,  bursaries, 
exhibitions,  and  prizes  founded,  in  such  large  proportion,  by  the  clergy ; 
and  whilst  not  unmindful  of  the  great  number  of  promising  youths  who 
have  been  taken  by  the  hand  by  country  rectors  and  vicars,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  ihe  fact  that  further  efforts,  adapted  to  our  times,  must 
be  taken  for  developing  the  gifts  of  the  Church's  sons  and  daughters. 
Most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity,  who  have  in  the  past 
moved  others,  and  are  now  influencing  large  portions  of  the  community, 
have  learnt  to  speak,  reason,  organise,  and  lead  others,  in  small  gather- 
ings, connected  more  or  less  with  the  denominations  to  which  they  have 
become  attached. 

3.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  well-considered  scheme  of  parochial 
evangelization,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  rural  districts.  Such  districts 
are  now  in  a  critical  condition,  as  all  must  admit  who  know  them.  How 
to  deal  with  parishes  where  the  incumbent  does  not  see  his  way,  and  yet 
preserve  our  excellent  parochial  system  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty,  but  I 
think  episcopal  visitations  by  rural  deaneries  where  the  bishop  could 
consult  with  clergy  and  laity  on  the  spot,  would  lead  to  a  solution. 

4.  One  suggestion  may  be  hazarded  on  this  topic.  The  bishops  have 
it  largely  in  tlieir  power  to  require  that  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  should 
produce  certificates  of  having  spent  some  part  of  their  time  of  training  for 
the  ministry — say  a  year  or  eighteen  months  in  learning  the  managenunt  of 
parishes.  The  Church  would  thus  always  have  six  or  seven  hundred  lay 
helpers  zX,  work — men  in  training  for  the  ministry — men,  for  the  most 
part,  intellectually  qualified,  over  whom  a  more  ready  and  efficient  disci- 
pline could  be  exercised  than  over  any  other  class  of  lay  helpers  what- 
ever.    Why  not  use  them  ? 

5.  But  after  all,  however  valuable  the  labours  of  the  laity,  if  parochial 
missions  in  country  places  are  to  be  a  success,  and  to  enlist  the  con- 
fidence of  all,  they  must  be  led  on  by  the  wisest,  the  most  devoted  and 
the  most  spiritually  minded  of  the  clergy.  The  rule  must  be  to  get  the 
best  men.  Men  who  can  instruct  as  well  as  mojfe^  who  can  help  the 
incumbents  and  inspire  them  with  new  energy  for  their  work.  This 
would  lead  to  wholesome  promotions  and  prevent  stagnation. 
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The  science  of  parish  missions  deserves  to  be  studied.  "  The  power 
from  on  high  "  must  be  more  constantly  sought. 

6.  We  may  briefly  add  that  the  Church  requires  opportunities  of 
closer  Christian  communion,  not  here  and  there,  but  as  part  of  our 
system. 

7.  A  better  use  might  be  made  of  parish  festivals.  The  labouring 
classes  have  few  holidays,  and  should  have  help  and  sympathy  in  them. 
They  will  respond  to  such  brotlierly  feeling.  To  brighten  and  improve 
the  social  life  of  all  classes  is  part  of  our  mission,  and  is  worth  our  best 
efforts. 

The  rural  parishes  demand  our  most  vigorous  care.  The  efficiency — 
the  very  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  at  stake. 

8.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  English  Church  -in  the  last  few  years, 
even  in  England  alone,  has  raised  so  many  millions  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  founding  of  new  bishoprics,  in  the  list  of  which 
Wakefield  will  soon  be  included  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  produced  the  truest  and  must  thoroughly  trustworthy 
theological  literature  in  the  world ;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  restore«l 
many  churches  and  built  many  new  ones — we  are  not  fully  content  by 
only  knowing  that  public  order,and  law, and  old  institutions  have  been  de- 
fended— the  Church,  even  in  country  places,  njust  continue  io  found  miv 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community^  in  the  forming  of 
which,  whilst  we  honestly  express  our  convictions  as  chuich-people,  we 
must  seek  also  the  true  welfare  of  those  who  may  diflfer  from  us. 


ADDRESS. 
J.  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

I  AM  afraid  my  first  observation  will  scarcely  encourage  my  lay  brethren.  I  came 
here  prepared  to  refer  to  a  great  \*ariety  of  points  connected  with  this  very  important 
subject,  and  I  have  been  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  finding  each  one  taken  up  hy 
those  who  have  preceded  me.  I  can  only,  therefore,  endeavour  to  accentuate  those  on 
which  I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  them.  Time  was  wheii  we  should  have  spoken  of 
the  matters  not  touched  upon  as  unskimmed  milk,  but  now  farmers  have  a  much  more 
perfect  system  of  getting  the  cream,  by  the  use  of  "separators,**  anJ  I  feel  as  if  tliis 
morning  we  have  had  episcopal,  parliamentary,  and  parochial  separators  at  work  wi  h 
the  result  that  there  is  very  little  left  to  be  done  by  me.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
the  subject  is  not  by  any  means  so  dark  as  many  of  us  have  supposed.  I  am  not  saying 
thb  as  an  outsider.  I  am  a  thorough-going  rustic  myself,  I  have  lived  in  the  country 
•It  my  life,  except  some  six  or  seven  years,  and  having  reached  50  years  of  age  I  have, 
therefore,  obtained  some  little  experience  to  go  upon.  Rural  districts  may,  perhaps, 
be  defined  as  the  region  beyond  lamp-posts.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  rural  districts 
are  without  light  and  leading.  We  have  over  and  over  a^ain  thought  that  there  might 
be  some  reliable  statistics  on  this  subject  obtained  by  a  religious  census.  It  is  not  our 
fault  that  there  is  not  such  a  return  made  In  the  census.  Some  people,  with  amazing 
discretion,  have  desired  that  this  matter  should  be  kept  in  the  back -ground.  In  1851, 
however,  when  such  a  census  was  made,  it  was  found  that  of  6,000,000  people  in 
73  towns  there  were  55  per  cent,  worshipping  somewhere,  and  of  12,000,000  in  country 
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parishes  there  were  85  per  cent  attending  some  place  of  worship.  Of  the  $5  per 
oenL  town  worshippers,  28  per  cent,  were  church  people,  and  of  the  85  per  cent, 
country  worshippers,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  49  per  cent,  were  church  people.  Thus, 
though  *'  stodginess  "  may  be  the  characteristic  of  country  places,  they  are  not  so  bad 
as  some  people  suppose.  I  imagine  that  William  Cobbett  is  not  a  particularly  partial 
authority  for  the  Church,  and  yet  he  said  he  thought  tlie  Church  was  most  successful  in 
the  country  districts.  He  said  he  thought  Suffolk  was  the  happiest  county  in  England, 
for  this  reason,  that  at  every  interval  of  two  or  three  miles  on  every  road  you  are  sure 
to  find  not  only  a  village,  but  a  neat  church  with  a  spire  and  a  comfortable,  modest 
parsonage,  inhabited  by  the  clergyman.  In  185 1  Suffolk  had  60  per  cent  of  people 
attending  church,  and  most  of  the  others  attending  some  place  of  worship.  Past 
neglect  has  been  referred  to  very  properly  as  one  difficulty.  There  has  been  past 
neglect  in  many  ways,  not  merely  by  fox-hunting  parsons  and  the  very  worst  and 
most  shady  characters,  if  there  are  such  amongst  the  parsons,  being  sent  into  country 
districts.  It  has  been  painfully  evident  that  services  in  sufficient  number  and  variety 
were,  and  still  are,  not  provided.  I  wish  to  accentuate  that  very  forcibly,  some  people 
seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  have  a  "  full  service  "  unless  all  the  people  are  there. 
They  seem  to  forget  the  wonderful  power  of  intercessory  prayer.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
has  bad  a  daily  service  in  his  church  for  forty  years  tells  me  that  when  the  congregation 
is  very  small  he  thinks  it  of  all  the  more  importance  that  he  should  go  and  pray  for 
bis  parishioners.  Pastoral  visitation  is  a  matter  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said. 
It  is  a  most  important  thing  in  country  parishes.  Of  course,  I  do  not  object  in  the 
least  to  people  playing  lawn*tennis  or  doing  any  other  reasonable  thing,  but  let  us  have 
it  in  reason.  I  would  just  utter  one  word  of  caution  as  to  the  kind  of  visits  paid  by 
the  clergy.  I  heard  lately  of  a  clergyman  being  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  for  the 
way  in  which  he  conducted  his  pastoral  visitation,  and  on  what  ground,  do  you 
suppose?  Because  he  was  "  a  right  sort  of  man,  for  he  was  here  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  never  mentioned  religion  the  whole  time."  Whether  that  is  desirable  or  not 
I  leave  you  to  judge.  The  next  point  is  that  of  the  painful  isolation  of  many  clergy 
in  country  districts.  I  am  very  sorry,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  many  a  first-rate 
man  who  is  sent  down  for  the  first  time  into  a  country  district.  I  can  well  understand 
that  for  a  man  with  high  aspirations  and  a  noble  sense  of  duty  to  be  put  into  a  parish 
where  everything  is  green-mouldy  and  half  a  century  behind,  is  about  the  greatest 
trial  that  could  happen  to  any  individual.  I  would  venture,  therefore,  to  throw  out  a 
su^^estion  gleaned  from  the  very  successful  working  of  a  system  adopted  in  my  own 
district  of  Reigate.  We  have  an  annual  festival  of  church  choirs  held  in  different 
places  from  year  to  year  in  that  rural  deanery.  The  result  is  that  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  various  parishes  are  thrown  very  much  together  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  and  observances  of  the  festival,  and  I  can  testify,  as  the  conductor  of  the 
festival  service  for  some  years,  that  an  immense  amount  of  good  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  Such  a  festival  is  easily  carried  out  in  our  country  districts  if  people  would  only 
take  the  trouble.  It  brings  about  fuller  acquaintance  and  greater  cordiality  between 
all  the  clergy  and  the  |)eople,  besides  leading  to  more  uniformity  in  the  services  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  good,  hearty  music  Another  point  is  that  of  the  distances  in  rural 
districts.  It  is  very  obvious  that  if  the  churches  are  too  far  off  for  the  people  to  attend  con- 
veniently, we  should  provide  arrangements  nearer  to  them,  such  as  mission-rooms,  school 
room  services,  etc.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I  here  refer  to  my  own  experience.  I 
have  taken  up  now,  for  five  or  m  years,  the  conduct  of  a  mission  in  a  country  hamlet 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  parish  church.  Parishes,  you  know,  are  o(\en  very 
strange  indeed  in  shape.  This  parish  of  which  I  speak  is  a  long  strip,  and  by  some 
singular  fittality  the  parish  church  is  at  one  end  of  it.    We  have,  therefore,  put  up  at 
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the  other  end  an  unconsecnted  mission  church,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  is, 
as  you  know,  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  thought  it  worth  a  bishop's  while  to  coaic 
down  and  dedicate  that  little  country  mission  for  us.     He  strengthened  my  hands  very 
much  by  doing  so,  and  the  work  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  from  that  time  with 
remarkable  and  increasing  success.    We  are  "  licensed  to  carry  "  120,  and  we  got  200 
aboard  last  Sunday  at  the  harvest  festival,  which,  you  know,  is  always  a  popular 
occasion.    As  to  the  expenses  of  such  a  mission,  I  can  testify  that  the  country  people, 
even  of  our  hamlets,  are  willing  to  give  for  the  support  of  divine  worship.     First  of  all, 
I  say,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find  laymen  willing  to  carry  these  things  on  without 
troubling  the  parson  or  mother  church  at  all.     I  will  tell  you  what  the  people  in  oar 
mission  have  done.     In  the  Brst  year  we  raised  by  collection  at  Holy  Communion  and 
sundry  donations  in  the  alms  box  £,^  17s.  8d.    I  told  them  at  the  end  of  the  year 
(when,  on  our  anniversary,  we  have  a  thoroughly  successful  tea  meeting),  that  this  was 
not  quite  enough.     We  raised  £%  3s.    lod.  the  following  year.    This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  urging  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  every  time  they 
came  if  they  liked.     I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  how  easy  it  was  to  bring  them  to  the 
right  way  of  thinking,  and  they  unanimously  agreed  that  they  would  have  the  bag  sent 
round  at  every  service,  so  that  they  might  give  what  they  liked.    The  result  was  that 
that  year  they  gave  ;f  30  os.  4id.,  which  was  a  great  deal  more  than  we  wanted  for 
our  local  purposes,  and  enabled  us  to  make  grants  in  various  directions  for   other 
good   works.    Last   year,    when   our    anniversary   came  round,    we   had    realised 
;f  42  7s.  8d.     I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  on  financial  grounds  none  of  you  need  have 
any  difficulty  in  starling  such  a   mission,    if  you   can   only   find    the   right  men. 
Another  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  is  a  difficulty  of  a  very  practical 
nature  in  country  parishes,  namely,  the  hours  of  labour.    We  have  not  yet  reached 
that  grand  time  when  all  are  to  have  '*  eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play,  eight 
hours'  sleep,  and  eight  shillings  a  day."    It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  you  ought 
to  find  everybody  in  the  plsriKh  church.     So  you  ought ;  but  to  this  end  you  roost 
give  them  plenty  of  opportunity.     To  expect  them  to  come  when  they  are  obliged 
to  feed  the  cattle  or  to  do  other  agricultural  work,  is  a  little  unreasonable.    I  say  to  the 
Church,  and  to  those  who  represent  her,  "  Recognise  this  important  and  practical 
fact."     I  would  also  say  very  emphatically  that  those  who  employ  the  poor  people 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a  better  mind.      They  can  often  make  better  arrangements  if 
they  like,  and   they  ought  to  do  so  if  they  consider  the  interests  that  are  at  slake. 
Another  thing  to  be  noted  is  the  very  misty  ideas  about  the  Church  which,  alas  !  so 
generally  prevail.     A  great  many  of  the  people  think  that  the  Church  is  for  the  upper 
classes.     And  I  will  tell  you  why.     It  is  because  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue  are 
mostly  appropriated  by  the  rich.    There  is  another  point.   The  arrangements  for  Divine 
service,  *'on  Sundays  only,"  give  them  the  idea  that  religion  is  only  a  Sunday  matter. 
Then,  some  people  say  that  the  Church  is  only  one  of  the  sects — forgetting  or  being 
ignorant  of  the  derivation  of  the  word — that  we  all  are  going  the  same  way,  and  so 
on.     There  is  only  one  cure  for  all  this,  and  that  is  for  Church  people  to  be  true  to 
their  own  principles.     If  Churchmen  would  not,  as  they  so  often  do,  water  down 
their  principles,  and  a[)oIogise  for  them,  they  would  be  a  great  deal  more  respected 
than  they  are.     "  To  thine  own  self  be  true  :  "    you  know  the  rest.     This  is  a  very 
important  matter  nowadays,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  misrepresenting 
us  to  a  great  extent.    The  IJberation  Society  do  it  on  a  large  scale.     The  only  cer- 
tain cure  is  to  speak  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  to  speak  it  in 
love.     Let  us  make  people  understand  that  the  Church  is  animated  by  the  greatest 
love  for  their  best  interests.    It  is  said  country  people  do  not  understand  our  Church 
service.     Surely  it  is  to  our  shame  if  it  is  so.     We  ought  to  have  taught  them.     If 
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our  national  schools  had  half  done  their  work  we  should  not  ha^e  such  an  ignorant 
race  in  the  country  as  we  have.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  allowed  religion  to  be 
divorced  in  too  many  cases  from  education,  and  this  is  the  sad  result.  [A  Voice : 
No.]  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  better  and  more  dis- 
tinctive religious  education  is  required.  May  I  say  one  word  about  sermons.  I  do 
not  think  people  believe,  as  Rowland  Hill  once  said,  that  people  go  to  heaven  by  their 
ears,  but  I  believe  there  is  not  only  a  great  liking  for  sermons  in  country  districts, 
or  the  British  nation  is  emphatically  a  sermon-loving  people 

[Stopped  by  the  bell.] 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickekstetii,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Exeter. 

I  HAD  not  intended  to  open  my  lips  this  morning,  but  my  experience  has  been  so 
different  from  that  of  my  right  rev.  brother  (the  Bishop  of  Liverpool)  in  regard  to 
rural  parishes  that  I  feel  conscience-bound  to  come  forward  and  say  how  diflferent  a 
state  of  things  I  have  found  in  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  where  I  have  been  permitted  to 
labour  for  nearly  eighteen  months.  Instead  of  there  being  that  dearth  and  almost 
deathliness  to  whidi  my  right  rev.  brother  referred,  there  is  life  and  power  very 
widely  pervading  the  diocese.  God  forbid  that  I  should  belie  our  solemn  confessions 
to  Him  of  neglected  parishes  and  spots  which  must  cause  the  heart  of  every  Christian 
who  is  true  to  Christ  sorrow  and  shame,  but  I  can  fearlessly  say  that  they  are  the  few 
exceptions,  and  that  the  parishes  for  the  most  part  are  stirring  with  fresh  life  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  diocese.  I  believe  that  what  is  true  of  that  diocese  is 
widely  true  of  England,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  that  these  opening  sentences 
of  my  dear  brother  should  be  accepted  by  the  Liberation  Society  as  a  photograph  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  clergy,  I 
believe  the  laity  are  more  and  more  feeling  their  solemn  responsibility  as  patrons 
before  God.  lliey  are  conferring  with  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  needs  of  each  locality,  and  fit  men  are  being  appointed  more  and  more  to  shepherd 
the  various  flocks.  I  thank  God  for  it.  Some  of  the  clergy,  no  doubt,  feel  their 
isolation  and  want  of  work.  Many  have  come  to  me  and  said  so.  We  are  now 
starting  in  my  diocese  mutual  co-operation  work.  Questions  have  been  addressed  to 
the  several  rural  deaneries,  and  answers  have  been  received  from  most  of  them.  Those 
who  have  small  parishes  are  asking  to  have  their  names  put  down  for  weekly  lectures, 
or  for  a  da3r's  pastoral  visitation,  or  for  other  work  in  the  overgrown  parishes.  Then 
look  at  our  schools.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  have  become  board  schools,  but  the 
clergy  are  on  the  board  and  are  taking  the  most  efficient  part  in  the  work  of  education. 
As  regards  those  confirmed,  we  have  now  more  confirmed  in  the  county  of  Devon 
than  there  were  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  before,  and  there  are  more 
confirmed  in  our  rural  parishes  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  our  urban 
parishes.  Beyond  this  we  have  as  many  men  and  boys  confirmed  in  not  a  few  of  our 
rural  parishes  as  we  have  women  and  girts.  I  know  that  we  want  fresh  work  and 
fresh  life.  I  rejoice  to  remember  the  words  spoken  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
I  think,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that  if  you  want  to  warm  a  church  you  must  know 
Where  to  put  the  stove ;  the  stove  must  be  in  the  pulpit.  But  earnest  sermons  are  not 
all.  We  ought  to  have  a  daily  service  in  every  rural  parish.  We  ought  to  have  a  weekly 
Communion  in  every  rural  church,  because  persons  go  away  unsatisfied,  not  only  when 
they  have  not  heard  a  ^ood  gospel  sermon,  but  also  when  they  have  not  received  the 
Holy  Communion.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  in  eveiy  diocese  a  diocesan  missioner.  Thank 
God,  I  have  Just  drawn  one  from  Yorkshire.  The  Archbishop  of  York  said  to  me 
yesterday,  '*  I  am  sorry  you  have  drawn  him  from  us."  I  am  glad  for  ourselves,  for  I 
trust  that  he  will  do  a  good  work  in  Devonshire.  In  Egypt  there  is  joy  through  the 
land  when  the  news  is  telegraphed  that  the  Nile  is  rising,  for  every  inch  means 
perhaps  a  million  of  money.    The  Nile  is  rising  in  our  National  Church  now.     There 
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may  be  here  and  there  a  mound  arid  and  dry,  but  the  waters  are  creeping  up,  and  I 
trust  that  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  is  being  poured  out 
upon  the  Church  will  enable  us  continually  to  say,  "  The  Lord  has  done  great  tilings 
for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.*' 


Stephen   Bourne,  Esq.,  Wallingford. 

I   wished  to  preserve  silence  on  the  present  occasion,  because  my  experience  has 
been  more  amongst  urban  than  village  populations,  but  I  believe  that  men  who  dwell 
in  towns  and  villages  are  much  more    alike  in  character  and  disposiuon  Jhan  is 
generally  supposed  ;    and  I  believe  that  the  grand  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  mode 
by  which  those  truths  are  to  be  brought  home  to  the  comprehension  of  the  people, 
are  similar  to  the  people  of  towns  and  villages  alike.     No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  practice,  of  thought,  and  of  occupation,  which  necessitate  the  adjustment  of 
means  towards  the  proper  end.     What  we  want  in  both  town  and  country  is  more 
earnestness,  more  zeal  and  more  simplicity.     I  think  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
educated  minds  failing  to  grasp  the  simple  treatment  which  is  necessary  for  those  who 
are  not  educated.     I  was  present  the  other  nieht  at  a  meeting  in  this  town  at  whi^ 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  our  Church  authorities  spoke,  and  he  used  the  word 
*•  paradox  **  over  and  over  again  in  an  assembly  of  working  people.     That  is  j^  the 
fault  which  is  often  made  by  those,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  have  to  aa^«s 
working  people.     I  would,  therefore,  endorse  what  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  said  m 
his  paper  on  this  point.    Then,  we  want  simplicity  of  worship.    The  more  uneducated 
a  mind  is  the  moi  e  it  is  able  to  appreciate  an  interspersing  of  music  in  the  service. 
But  we   want  music  which  the  people  can  understand  and  join  in.     I  was  strudc 
yesterday  by  the  **  go "    of  the  service  I  attended  in  Wakefield    arising  from  the 
presence  of  a  multitude  of  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  the  service. 
We  want  not  a  preference  of  music  by  a  limited  number,  but  hymns  which  can  be 
joined  in  by  those  who  are  uninstructed  in  the  intricacies  of  language  and  of  music 
But  we  want  also,  I  believe,  a  change  of  voice  and  a  change  of  minUtraiion.     In  our 
large  town  populations  the  speaker,  it  may  be  a  layman,  addresses  large  masses  from 
time  to  time,  but  these  multitudes  are  composed  of  different  individuals,  he  need  not 
therefore  be  particular  as  to  changing  his  subject,  and  chani>ing  his  manner.     But 
when  we  come  to  a  country  parish  the  case  is  different.     I  know  myself,  as  one  of 
the  lay-preachers  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  that  I  would  rather  address  a  town 
audience  than  a  country  audience,  and  that  it  requires  much  more  consideration  of  the 
uibject,  and  much  more  care  to  address  a  rural  than  to  speak  to  an  urban  audience. 
The  constant  change  of  topic  and  method  is  a  matter  which  merits  great  consideration. 
One  goes  sometimes  to  a  country  parish  to  find  the  clergyman  overborne  by  the  dull 
weight  of  his  service  from  year  to  year,  and  scarcely  able  to  get  any  holiday  at  all. 
Yet,  a  break  of  a  month,  even  if  there  were  no  service  in  the  parish  durinf;  the  timep 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  his  subsequent  ministrations  far  more  efTectual  than 
they  were  by  giving  him  fresh  ideas,  and  fre^h  views  of  life.     We  do  want,  again, 
more  attention  pitd  to  the  utilizing  services  of  the  laity.     It  seems  to  me  monstrous 
that  laymen  should  be  able  to  speak  upon  every  subject  except  that  one  which  every 
educated  man  ought  to  know  more  about,  and  to  be  able  to  speak  better  upon  than 
any  other,  namely,  that  of  religion.     We  are  not  all  scientific  men,  or  learned  men, 
but  we  ought  all  to  be  Christians  and  Bible  students,  and  we  ought  all  to  be  able  to 
open  our  mouths  to  teach  the  truths  of  our  religion.     We  want  also  more  mission 
rooms,  more  cottage  lectures,  more  personal  visitation,  not  only  uf  the  clergy,  but  of 
laymen  too.     We  want,  in  point  of  fact,  to  bring  our  people  to  consider  that  they 
and  the  gentry,  and  the  clergy,  are  all  human  beings  alike,  are  all  members  of   the 
same  Church,  and  should  all  imbibe  the  same  spirit.     Let  us  go  to  our  work  in  this 
spirit,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  glorious  future  for  the  Church,  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  in  the  country  also ;   nay,  I  believe  that  the  country  is  the  more  likely 
field  of  labour  in  which  fruits  may  be  obtained  by  thorough  and  faithAil  work  in  the 
('hurch,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity. 
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The  Rev.  JOHN  James  Pulleine,  Rector  of  Kirkby-Wiske, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

I  SPKAK  from  the  country  parson's  standpoint.  The  isolation  of  the  country 
clergyman  frequently  brings  with  it  more  weariness  and  distress  than  outsiders  can 
realise.  The  town  clergy  have  their  institutes,  their  curates,  their  lay-helpers,  their 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  literature  of  the  day,  of  mixing  with  the  thought  of  the 
day,  and  of  hearing  and  seeing  public  men.  The  country  parson,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  but  occasionally  visit  his  somewhat  dbtant  next  neighbour ;  he  has  no  curate, 
no  lay-helpers,  no  church  institute,  none  of  the  conveniences  of  his  town-brother,  with 
many  a  dark  tramp  along  muddy  roads  to  distant  hamlets,  two  or  three  miles  from 
anywhere,  and  on  the  road  to  nowhere.  A  clergyman  in  this  diocese  informed  me 
that  in  six  weeks  he  had  walked  240  miles  to  visit  one  dying  girl.  That  was  hard 
work.  The  remedies  for  this  isolation  and  its  attendants,  I  would  suggest,  are  two. 
First,  exchange  if  it  be  possible.  If  a  man  has  not  succeeded  in  ten  years  in 
moving  the  hearts  of  his  people,  is  he  likely  to  do  so  in  ten  years  more.  Interchange 
of  pulpits  to  any  appreciable  extent  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  But  country 
clerj^,  when  taking  iheir  holiday,  might  more  freauently  invite  their  town  brethren  to 
fill  their  place  for  three  or  four  weeks,  thus  giving  tneir  people  the  advantage  of  a  fresli 
voice  and  fresh  interest.  My  second  remedy  is  this.  Might  not  bisshops  free  archdeacons 
from  parochial  work  ?  The  archdeacon  is  the  oculus  episcopL  Would  not  this  oculus^  if 
freed  from  parochial  cares,  be  more  frequently  occupied  in  friendly  visits  to  his 
brethren,  seeing  where  the  surplice  was  ragged,  the  school  books  or  church  books 
worn  out,  or  noticing  with  kindly  eye,  where  the  parson's  own  circumstances  were  in 
like  case.  Such  a  one  would  soon  become  the  depository  of  the  contributions  of 
friends,  would  be  able  to  assist  ouietly,  and  without  ostentation,  those  who  neede<l 
assistance,  and  would  bring  a  new  light  into  many  a  suffering  and  uncomplaining  life. 
Time  all9ws  me  only  one  word  on  the  subject  of  parishes  with  very  small  populations. 
The  difficulty  is  the  want  of  es0rit  de  corps^  and  of  getting  way  on  the  boat.  We 
want  to  teach  our  smaller  parishes  that  they  are  members  of  one  great  Body,  that  the 
Church  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  their  own  particular  parish.  This  is  to  l)e 
done  not  by  a  mere  abstract  statement,  but  by  creating  interest  in  Diocesan  and 
Missionary  Societies,  and  by  combination  with  our  neighbours  for  choral  and  other 
festivals.  If  we  teach  people  to  care  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  to  support  its  various 
organisations  by  their  offerings,  they  need  have  no  fear  but  that  their  own  wants 
would  be  supplied.     Take  care  of  the  Church  and  the  parish  will  take  care  of  itself. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hay  M.    H.   Aitken,    General    Superintendent 
of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society. 

I  SHOULD  not  again  have  ventured  to  address  the  Congress,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
there  is  laid  on  my  mind  a  very  strong  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  importance  of 
rural,  as  distinct  from  city  or  town  missions.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  missions 
are  frequently  regarded,  as  much  more  likely  to  do  good  in  the  midst  of  large 
populations  than  in  rural  districts.  I  gather  this.  lx)th  from  various  other  indications 
and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society  we  have  a  very  much 
larger  numbrr  of  invitations  from  town  than  from  country  parishes,  although,  of  course, 
there  are  many  more  country  parishes  in  England  than  town  parishes.  I  conclude, 
then,  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  missions  are  not  specially  adapted  to  do 
good  in  country  districts.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  much  more  general  in  the  country  than  is  at  present  the  case.  If  there  is 
(»ne  thing  we  hnve  to  dread  more  than  another  in  country  parishes  it  is  stagnation.  I 
suppose  that  all  will  admit  that,  while  this  danger  exists  elsewhere,  it  is  a  danger  that 
we  nee<i  specially  to  guard  against  in  country  places.  Everything  there  fioni  day  to 
day  is  so  much  tne  same  ;  we  see  the  same  people  ;  the  circumstances  of  our  life  vary 
very  little;  and  perhaps  our  preaching  is  apt  to  become  monotonous— in  fact, 
monotony  becomes  a  positive  danger.  A  mission  has  the  effect  of  breaking  in  upon 
this  monotony  of  countr)'  life.  We  have  bt- en  hearing  of  the  isolation  which  a  country 
clcn;yman  sometimes  suffers  from.  He  hears  nothmg  but  his  own  voice,  and  geis 
tired  of  it  in  process  of  time,  though  perhaps  with  some  of  us  the  process  may  be  slow ! 
A  mission  preacher  goes  into  his  parish,  and  for  a  fortnight  or  more  the  parish 
clerg}'man  scarcely  hears  his  own  voice  at  all,  but  he  does  liear  all  that  the  mission 
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preacher  has  to  say.     Surely  that  ought  to  have  a  good  effect  upon  tlie  good  man's 
subsequent  ministrations.     A  man  must  be  a  very  poor  mission  preacher  if  he  don*i 
sug^rest  some  new  thoughts  and  fresh  presentations  of  truth,  and  if  he  do  not  lead  the 
vicar  fiT  whom  he  works  to  revise  his  own  methods  of  ministering  to  his  people,  and 
this  may  lead  him  to  become  a  much  more  effective  parish  priest  than  he  was  before. 
'l*hen  arises  the  question,  are  mission  preachers  likely  to  do  as  good  work  amongst 
ihe  people  in  rural  districts  as  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  in  towns.     Well,  I 
have  just  come  down  from  a  very  happy  mission  in  the  Lake  Distiict.     We  liad  a 
parish  some  eight  miles  long  and  three  or  four  miles  broad,  so  that  it  was  pretty  well 
isolated  from  neighbouring  parishes.     The  church  was,  I  l)elieve,   nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  parish,  so  we  could  not  t)e  expected  to  draw  laigely  from  other  nrighlxMiring 
parishes ;  yet  I  think  we  had  on  Sunday  last  protmbly  fourteen  or  fiftetrn  hnndie«l 
people  altogether  aiten  ling  the  different  services,  or  two  hundred  or  so  more  than  the 
entire  population  of  ihnt  Uree  parish.     I  conclude,   therefore,  that  almost  all  the 
population  of  the  parish  muhl  have  attended  last  Sunday  one  or  other  of  those  services. 
One  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  such  facts  as  these  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
assurance,  namely,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  prople  will  attend  a  country 
mission  than  will  go  to  a  town  mission.     If  in  a  town  anythii)g  like  that  proportion 
were  to  attend  any  church,  of  course  there  would  not  be  acconinitMlatioii  for  thein. 
Again,  if,  as  in  this  case,  something  over  a  hundred,  perhaps  more  than  two  hundre«l, 
persons  are  personally  conversed   with,  and  a  very  considerable  number  are  found 
to  be  in  real  earnest  about  their  souls,   and  anxious  to  lead  a  thoroughly  new  and 
Christian  life — if  such  results  are  obtained  in  a  rural  district,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the 
proportion  of  real  spiritual  work  done  is  in  such  cases  much  greater  than  we  generally 
meet  with  in  urban  districts,  when  working  amongst  a  large  population.      If  the 
proportion  were  the  same  in  towns,  those  who  would  be  benefited  would  be  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  in  some  cases  by  tens  of  thousands.     Believing,  then,  that  rural 
missions  have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  I  hope  these  remarks  may  induce 
some  country  clergymen  present  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  l>e  expedient  to 
give  this  agency  a  fair  trial  in  their  parishes.     It  may  occur  to  some  that  there  is 
scarcely  enough  work  for  a  mission  preacher  in  a  comparatively  small  rural  parish, 
where  the  people  can  only  attend  service  at  night.     It  may  be  felt  that  in  inviting 
a  man  to  such  a  parish  you  are  asking  him  to  do  work  which  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
him.     But  I  would  ix>int  out  that  if  he  cannot  have  day-services,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  his  following  up  the  impression  he  has  made  in  his  evening  discourse  by  house- 
to-house  visitation.     Here  there  is  a  great  op|x»rtunity.     When  the  whole  countryside 
are  talking  about  a  man,  a  visit  from  him  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  esteemed 
an  honour,  and  he  will  have  an  advantage  which  does  not  always  lielong  to  the  parish 
priest.    The  parish  priest  is  well  known  to  the  people,  who  expect  him  when  he  visits 
them  to  talk  about  religious  matters.     But  the  mission  preacher  is  expected  to  go  right 
to  the  point  :  he  is  expected,  in  plain  terms,  to  hold  an  after-meet:ng  in  the  houses  he 
visits,  and  if  he  avails  himself  of  that  opix>rtunity  he  will  soon  get  over  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  extreme  shyness  of  country  folk,  and  their  shrinking  from  making 
themselves  in  the  l^st  conspicuous  by  remaining  to  be  conversed  with  in  an  after- 
meeting.     Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  (greatest  difficulties  that  one  has  to  face  in 
conducting  a  country  mission.     Everybody  knows  evrrybody,  and  if  one  remain^ 
behind  at  an  after-meeting  at  the  end  of  the  service,  it  will  be  known  all  over  the  parish 
next   day,   and   country  people  do  not   like  to  be  twitted   alxHit    their    religious 
impressions.     But  if  the  preacher  takes  the  trouble  to  go  to  their  houses  the  next 
day,  he  may  to  some  extent  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  my  impression  is,  speaking 
generally,  that  he  may  expect  usually  to  gather  from  such  an  effort  an  even  larger 
harvest  of  souls,  pro|)ortionately  speaking,  in  a  country  place,  than  is  likely  to  fall  to 
bis  share  in  large  towns. 


James  Cropper,  Esq.,  Kendal. 

As  a  layman,  and  as  one  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  a  country  district  in  a  Northern 
county,  I  l>cg  to  say  a  few  words.  I  am  afraid  my  experience  makes  me  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  in  his  aflniiralfle  paper. 
At  tne  same  time,  I  cannot  but  see  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  i^art  of  the 
rural  population  of  England  to  give  fair  play  to  the  Church,  and  I  I)elieve  that  the 
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increasing  devotion  of  our  cUtgy  has  caused,  and  will  still  further  increase,  that 
feeling.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  as  to  the  payment  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  by  the  landlord  instead  of  by  the  tenant.  Nothing  that  has  been  suggested 
to-day  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  of  more  importance  than  that  observation  of  his. 
Nothing  is  harder  on  the  country  clergy  than  that  they  should  have  to  go  about 
begging  or  demanding  those  tithe  payments  which  are  their  due.  They  have  to  pay 
their  rates  upon  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  driven  to  collect  them  themselves.  It 
was  never  intended  by  law  that  they  should  have  them  to  collect.  I  commend  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  to  Mr.  Stanley  Leigluon.  He  has  in  past  days 
done  his  best  to  remedy  the  evils  connected  with  the  tithe  agitation  (I  believe  my  own 
name  was  on  the  bill  which  he  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  so) ;  he  should  have  a  good  prospect  of  success  now,  for  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  I  louse  of  Commons  that  it  is  quite  as  pleasant  to  tread  on  the  landlord's  toes  as 
on  those  of  the  parson,  and  those  who  don*t  like  either  will  feel  that  it  is  not  wrong  to 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  cannot  but  feel  also  that  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  made  an 
admirable  suggestion  when  he  said  that  rural  deaneries  should  be  made  more  use  of. 
I  think  that  if  the  rural  deans  were  elected,  and  held  their  office  only  for  a  few  years, 
we  should  have  active  men,  new  men,  men  in  full  sympathy  with  the  whole  of  tiie 
rural  deanery,  and  who  would  try  to  make  their  office  one  of  .assistance  to  the  parish 
clergy,  rather^ than,  perhaps,  making  a  dignified  slight  alteration  in  their  dress,  and 
obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  fabric  of  the  churches.  Those  appointed  may  be 
very  good  men,  but  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  hardlv  carry  out  the  work  which 
they  are  empowered  to  perform.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  a  shortened 
service.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  many  of  our  clergy,  and  a  great  many  of  us 
who  are  used  to  going  through  the  long  service,  do  not  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to 
induce  working  men  to  attend  to  the  succession  of  prayers  in  the  services.  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  member  of  the  late  Cabinet,  and  a  Quaker,  was  once  taken  to  the  morning 
service  in  one  of  oiu:  churches.  When  he  came  away  he  said  to  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him,  **  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  it,  but  if  I  prayed  through  ail  those  prayers, 
as  you  pretend  to  do,  my  head  would  be  turned."  I  think  that  the  shortening  of  the 
services  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  people  might  very  greatly  be  won  to  the 
Church.  I  wish  to  make  one  other  suggestion.  At  the  present  moment,  especially 
in  the  South  of  England,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  threatened  poverty  and  trouble  for 
our  clergy,  and  I  think  that  some  investigation  should  be  made  into  their  incomes.  I 
think  it  should  b.*  made  public,  say  by  the  bishops,  that  the  clergy  are  in  some 
counties  almost  destitute,  and  that  it  it  were  not  for  the  generosity  of  their  friends 
they  would  be  really  unable  to  continue  in  their  parishes.  Would  not  such  a  .statement, 
if  certified  and  put  into  print,  be  really  of  great  service,  and  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
provision  now  made  for  the  services  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  ? 


The   Rev.   THOMAS   WALTERS,   D.D.,  Vicar   of  Llansamlet, 
Glamorgan,  and  Canon  of  St.  David's. 

In  arranging  the  list  of  subjects  the  committee  has  divided  the  Church  into  two 
sections,  the  rural  and  the  urban  ;  but  it  has  been  my  lot  through  life  not  to  have 
occupied  a  position  in  either  a  rural  or  an  urban  district.  It  was  my  desire  at  first  to 
become  a  clergyman  in  a  rural  parish,  similar  to  that  in  which  I  had  been  born  and 
bred,  but  my  first  appointment  was  among  the  chartists  of  Blackwood,  and  I  have 
since  then  been  labouring  not  in  an  urban  parish  certainly,  but  in  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  district.  The  parish  I  have  at  present  is  seven  miles  long  by  three 
or  four  miles  wide.  I  endorse  much  that  has  been  said  to-day  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  mission  rooms  and  mission  services.  I  went  to  my  present  parish  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  find  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  but, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  said  this  morning,  we  can  recover  lost  ground,  and  are 
doing  so.  There  are  several  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  we,  in  Wales,  are  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  Nonconformists.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  Church  is  weaker  in  the  Principality  than  elsewhere,  only 
instead  of  having,  as  you  have  elsewhere,  a  great  many  persons  who  are  nothingarians, 
we  have  a  great  body  of  Nonconformists  belonging  to  different  denominations  of 
religious  dissenters.     I  have  no  doubt  we  all  greatly  value  their  services,  and  wish 
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God  speed  to  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.    On 
the  otner  hand,   we  should  like  to  see  them  walking  on  our  own  lines.     But  up  till 
recently  there  was  no  inducement  held  out  to  Nonconformists  to  join  the  Church  of 
England.     The  Church  in  Wales  has,  unfortunately,  obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
and  prominence,  but   I  am  afraid,  and  I  speak  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  consdous 
responsibility,   that  the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  are,  at  the  present  time,  used  by 
designing  liberationists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  own  schemes.    Three 
years  ago  there  was  a  liberationist  campaign  organised  and  started  in  South  Wales. 
Mr.     Byron    Reed   and   I,    and    other  church   friends,   organised  a  campaign  and 
stumped   the  country  in    a   Church   Defence   Mission.      The   result    was   that  the 
liberationists  in  South  Wales  have  never  appeared  in  the  open  since.     But  they  are  still 
at   work.      Their  efforts  are  wide  spread  and  general.     Parishes  are  honeycumlied 
by  the  Liberation  Society  and  their  agents.     A  spirit  of  discontent  and  ill-feeling 
against  the  clergy  and  the  Church  is  fostered  and  encouraged.     Though  no  public 
meetings  are  held,  still  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  secret  and  isolated  a^titaiion. 
They  carry  on  their  work  in  an  underhand  manner,  and  I  believe  that  the  tithe 
Agitation  of  the  present  day  has  been  organised  and  is  being  carried  out  by  them  for 
their  own  purposes.     When  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  speaking  about  the  rising  of  the 
Nile,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  story  of  two  men  who  were  quarreling  at  a  country 
fair.     They  were  fighting,  or  rather,  one  had  the  other  down  and  was  pummelling 
him  most  unmercifully.    The  man  on  top  was  holloaing  and  shouting  out.    Somebody 
asked,  "  What  are  you  shouting  out  for  ?  "     **  W^hy,  sir,"  he  replied,  **  I  feel  that  he 
is  rising  under  me.       I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  noise  that  is  beine  made  in 
Wales  IS  due  to  the  liberationists,  and  that  they  feel  that  the  Church  is  rismg  under 
them.     As  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  says,  *'  the  Nile  is  rising." 


The  Right  Hon,  The  ViscouNT  Halifax. 

In  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon's  suggestion,  I  would  like  to  ask  just  two 
questions,  and  they  are  these — Is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church 
in  our  rural  districts  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  too  many  parishes  the  system  of 
the  Church,  as  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book,  has  never  been  completely  carried  out  ? 
And  in  the  second  place,  is  it  not  unfortunately  the  fad,  that  many  of  the  clergy  do 
not  sufficiently  realise  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  an  example  of  the  virtues  we 
expect  in  an  ordinary  layman,  but  that,  if  they  would  bring  those  people  back  to  the 
Church,  they  must  prove  themselves  to  be  consumed  with  a  love  for  those  people,  and 
that  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  them,  when  these 
people  are  convinced  that  they  are  indeed  true  shepherds  of  souls,  they  will  soon 
follow  them  back  into  the  pastures  of  the  Church.  Let  me  mention  what  was  done  by 
a  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  which  there  were  many  who  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Church.  He  determined  that  he  would  confirm  in  every  single  church  of  his  diocese, 
and  that  previous  to  that  confirmation  he  would  have  a  mission  in  each  parish.  For 
this  purpose  he  got  together  a  body  of  missioners,  and  sent  them  to  each  parish  in 
turn.  Thus  he  combined  the  visitation  of  the  parish  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  children,  and  prepared  for  both  by  a  mission,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
getting  hold  of  the  parents.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably,  and  before  that  bishop 
died,  the  diocese,  which  had  been  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  became 
one  of  the  most  devoted  fuid  attached  of  the  Church  of  France.  Do  not  let 
us  despair,  then,  of  winning  back  our  separated  brethren.  However  long  ihey  may 
have  been  alienated  from  her,  the  hearts  of  children  instinctively  turn  to  their  true 
mother,  and  if  the  Church  of  England  is  only  true  to  herself  and  her  divine  mission, 
it  will  be  said  to  her  as  was  said  to  Israel  of  old,  ** There  is  hope  for  thy  latter 
end,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  their  own  border." 
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THE   INCREASE   OF   THE    EPISCOPATE,  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  A  NEW  DIOCESE. 

PAPERS, 

The  Right  Rev.  George  Ridding,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Southwell. 

The  need  for  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  England  will  be  measured 
by  men's  ideas  of  the  bishop's  office.  One  m^in  idea  of  it  makes  a 
bishop  the  central  organiser  of  the  diocese,  the  ordinary  authority  upon 
questions  of  order  or  difficulty  in  its  parishes ;  another  regards  him 
as  the  necessary  instrument  of  certain  Spiritual  gifts ;  men  who  have  less 
distinct  ideas  regard  him,  some  as  the  chief  ceremonialist,  whose  pre- 
sence forms  the  figurehead  on  special  Church  occasions ;  others,  as  the 
chief  preacher  or  speaker  to  point  special  teaching,  or  to  win  support 
for  special  needs  and  charities;  others,  may-be,  only  as  '^The  milch  cow 
of  the  diocese."  More  or  less  explicitly,  people  generally  ascribe  all  these 
uses  to  his  office,  and  invest  their  idea  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  title  of  a  father  in  God,  bound  to  comfort  and  guide  his  family  in 
their  chequered  pastorates. 

The  Church  desires  a  bishop  to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  diocese, 
by  ordinations  and  admissions  of  clergy,  by  his  own  utterances  and 
example.  But  it  must  be  the  businesses  forming  the  channels  of  that 
influence  which  determine  the  need  of  more  bishops. 

I  suppose  that  the  office  for  which  a  bishop  is  mainly  selected  is 
that  of  personal  head  of  the  clergy,  as  ordinary  authority  and  organising 
director,  and  though  a  bishop's  letters  and  interviews  may  often  not  be 
counted  in  his  work  by  people  in  general,  yet  it  must  be  in  them  that 
the  main  time  of  his  official  time  is  spent,  and  through  them  that  the 
main  part  of  his  government  must  be  exercised. 

Still,  if  a  bishop  were  only  the  chief  letter  writer  of  the  diocese,  or 
if  it  was  thought,  even  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  that  he  should  be  a 
commander-in-chief  directing  work,  as  Von  Moltke  directed  wars,  from 
a  central  state  office,  no  increase  in  our  Episcopate  would  probably  be 
needed.  But  a  bishop's  record  in  these  days  is  less  and  less  dated  from 
his  KaOefpa,  or  Sedes  Episcopi,  palace,  house,  or  office. 

It  is  due  to  the  increased  call  for  a  bishop's  personal  presence  on 
local  occasions,  principally  for  more  numerous  confirmations,  that  more 
bishops  are  desired.  A  pathetic  statement  of  the  episcopal  labours  and 
mileage  in  the  see  in  which  we  are  now  gathered,  has  been  placed 
before  all  those  here  present ;  and  that  makes  it  needless  for  me  to  parti- 
cularise.   Ab  una  disce  omnes.     My  own  year's  record  scarce  gives  thirty 
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scattered  days  at  home,*  without  functions  and  meetings  elsewhere,  for 
episcopal  business  and  meditation. 

The  need  for  more  bishops  depends  upon  the  value  attached  to  a 
bishop's  visits  to  his  300,  400,  or  500  parishes,  and  on  the  frequency  of 
those  visits  that  is  desirable. 

Take  for  one  example  the  number  of  confirmations  needed,  and  I 
believe  Confirmation  to  be  the  most  helpful  occasion  for  a  bishop*s  visit 
to  a  parish.  Boy  and  girl  life  is  not  arranged  simply  to  ensure  confirma- 
tion for  all,  and  an  ordinary  diocese  of  five  hundred  parishes  requires 
nearly  a  hundred  confirmations  a  year,  to  give  a  chance  of  even  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  young  being  confirmed. 

Then  consider  the  number  of  visits  needed  to  give  any  personal 
knowledge  at  all  of  the  institutions  and  workers  in  those  five  hundred 
parishes.  Central  diocesan  occasions  must  be  limited  to  the  large 
centres.  These  would  leave  scant  time  for  visiting  a  hundred  smaller 
places  in  the  year  ;  for  any  personal  knowledge,  less  than  a  visit  in  three 
years  would  have  little  meaning.  Some  parishes  will  desire  one  as 
often,  the  others,  perhaps,  will  need  it  at  least  as  often.  These  two 
objects  for  bishop's  visits  may  furnish  elements  for  our  calculation. 
Different  people  will  judge  differently  about  the  value  and  frequency  of 
such  visits,  but  whatever  their  judgment  is,  it  will  be  upon  that  judg- 
ment that  the  need  of  an  increased  episcopate  must  be  determined. 

In  forming  this  judgment,  two  points  will  no  doubt  be  borne  in 
mind. 

1.  The  stimulus  and  help  of  visits  loses  power  by  too  frequent  repeti- 
tion. They  are  to  encourage,  not  to  harass.  They  should  be  frequent 
enough  to  quicken  suggestions  into  actuality,  not  frequent  enough  to 
kill  them  with  burdensome  exigence.  It  is  better  people  should  wish 
for  more  than  for  less. 

2.  In  all  departments  of  administration,  what  is  of  real  value  is  access 
to  the  chief  upon  occasion.  A  landlord  who  refuses  to  hear  anyone, 
except  through  agents,  is  not  landlord.  A  minister  who  hears  nothing 
but  through  his  clerks  does  not  govern.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  true 
rule,  '*  Nee  dux  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus ^^  Small  questions  are 
sifted  most  truly  on  the  spot.  In  a  diocese,  effective  archdeacons  and 
rural  deans  will  often  form  channels  of  communication  which  will 
satisfy  most  truly  the  desire  for  guidance  upon  local  questions,  and  so 
relieve  the  clergy  and  people  from  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  personal 
visits  to  the  bishop.  Still,  readiness  of  such  access  takes  the  place  of 
many  local  visitations.  A  bishop  will  always  welcome  such  visits  when 
desired,  and  the  unfailing  considerateness  shown  in  such-  matters  will 
prevent  such  claims  for  access  from  being  impracticable. 

I  have  said  that  a  balance  of  such  considerations  as  these  will  deter- 
mine  the  need  of  more  bishops.  Another  way  to  approach  the  question 
is  to  ask,  Do  dioceses  that  have  been  subdivided  show  an  increased 
satisfaction  and  efficiency  in  proportion  to  their  reduction  ?  Chester, 
Newcastle,  Truro,  represent  dioceses  of  magnitudes,  in  parishes  and 
population,  below  which  no  proposals  for  subdivision  have  been  made. 
One  method  for  our  enquiry  will  be  to  ask  if  these  subdivided  dioceses 
feel  an  increase  of  episcopal  efficiency,  and  if  their  bishops  feel  an 
increase  of  episcopal  satisfaction  sufficient  to  encourage  similar  pro- 
cesses of  subdivision  ?    Do  the  clergy  "  feel  their  bishop  there "  more 
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than  they  did  in  the  ancient  dioceses,  or  more  ihan  the  clergy  of  the  still 
undivided  dioceses  (say)  of  Norwich  and  Worcester  ?  Do  the  bishops 
feel  less  likely  to  be  killed  by  work  ?  Selwyns  and  Wordsworihs  do  not 
cry  out  without  reason,  nor  die  easier  than  other  men ;  nor  do  Temples 
and  Lightfoots  surrender  counties  without  sufficient  cause.  Was 
Manchester  made  too  small  a  diocese,  that  it  tasked  to  death  one 
of  the  world's  strongest  workers.  Bishop  Fraser  ?  What  is  the  testimony 
of  this  diocese  in  which  we  meet  ?  Has  not  iis  half  century's  expe- 
rience commanded  its  new  bishop  to  devote  his  first  energies  to  its 
subdivision,  at  the  time  when  his  heart  must  have  been  yearning  to  do 
his  own  proper  bishop's  work  in  it?  Have  Ely,  Lichfield,  Oxford,, 
Peterborough,  never  felt  compunction  about  their  bishop's  health  at  any 
time  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand  (which  is  an  equally  important  side  of 
the  question),  are  Truro  and  Newcastle  found  to  give  their  vigorous 
bishops  too  small  a  scope?  or  to  give  their  clergy  and  people  too 
dwarfed  an  existence  ?  Can  we  find  in  them  a  standard  for  diocesan 
size  that  will  satisfy  the  two  main  requirements,  which  seem  to  be — 

1.  That  the  bishop's  work  should  be  enough,  and  not  too  much. 

2.  That  the  size  of  the  diocese  should  have  importance  and  dignity 
enough  to  satisfy  the  esprit  de  corps  of  its  members,  without  distance  or 
numbers  enough  to  make  any  of  its  members  feel  out  of  reach  of  its 
interests. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  possible  to  strike  a  rough  balance  of  the  pros 
and  cons ;  and,  in  fixing  some  diocesan  standard  between  the  ancient 
Prince  Bishops  and  the  Gig  Bishops  of  S.  G.  O.,  we  have  to  make  an 
official  position  which  shall  satisfy,  not  only  the  service,  but  the  feelings 
of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as  that  Church  is,  and  its  people's  feel- 
ings are.     Two  points  have  to  be  determined  for  this — 

1.  The  area  of  the  diocese,  that  it  may  be  at  once  adequate  and 
])racticable  for  diocesan  objects,  sentiment,  and  co-operation. 

2.  The  income  of  the  bishop,  that  it  may  be  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  office,  and  not  in  excess  of  sentiment  or  possibility. 

Let  me  first  bring  to  a  practical  conclusion  what  I  have  already 
indicated  on  the  first  of  these  two  points.  My  calculations  would  make 
the  ideal  diocesan  area  contain  from  250  to  300  parishes,  with  from 
four  to  five  hundred  clergy,  and  with  three  to  five  hundred  thousand 
people,  according  to  the  more  or  less  scattered  character  of  the  district. 
County  dioceses  would,  in  most  cases,  correspond  sufficiently  to  this 
area,  though  of  course  Yorkshire  and  Rutland  would  not  be  forced  into 
a  Procrustean  rule,  and  in  many  cases  careful  attention  to  local  details 
might  enable  the  Church  to  improve  some  of  the  more  fantastic  shapes 
of  county  maps.     But  this  can  only  be  looked  on  as  an  ideal  standard. 

Primitive,  historical,  and  convenient  as  such  a  coincidence  of  diocesan 
and  civil  areas  would  be,  still  such  a  reconstruction  of  our  diocesan 
system  would  involve  such  disruptions  of  associations  and  traditions,  as 
well  as  such  actual  sacrifices,  and  what  would  seem  unfairnesses,  that  only 
a  very  brave  young  man  could  contemplate  it  as  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  The  extension  of  the  episcopate  must  practically  be 
carried  out  in  the  piecemeal  English  fashion,  when  a  new  see  is  felt  to 
be  needed,  and  when  it  can  be  made.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  formation  of  a  new  see  suspends  much  interest  and  activity  during 
10 
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the  transition  period  of  expectation,  when  people  don't  know  how  long 
anything  will  belong  to  them,  and  while  they  are  occupied  in  forming 
the  see,  and  while  they  are  settling  down  afterwards  into  acquiescence 
in  their  losses  and  changes.  Of  all  things,  a  long  period  of  transition 
is  to  be  deprecated.  This  consideration  alone  must  practically  prevent 
any  wide  scheme  of  reconstruction  being  suggested  or  attempted  at 
once.  Still  the  heads  of  the  Church  should  map  out  future  aims  before 
them,  if  only  to  be  ready  to  direct  Church  feeling  for  extension  in  the 
best  direction,  and  to  be  able  to  select  between  simultaneous  schemes, 
which  has  the  first  claim  upon  the  whole  Church.  Counties  have  been 
adopted  as  the  diocesan  area  in  the  North  and  South  extremities  of 
England ;  it  is  a  mystery  why  statesmen  fixed  a  different  standard  for 
the  crowded  Midlands !  London,  and  our  very  greatest  cities,  may 
necessitate  special  limits  for  them  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  our  counties 
seem  to  present  the  best  areas  to  be  aimed  at  for  dioceses  in  England. 

To  pass  now  to  the  question  of  money.  This  cannot,  either,  be  dis- 
cussed only  ideally.  It  involves  the  questions,  What  is  the  cost  of  a 
new  see  ?  How  that  cost  can  be  provided,  and  whether  it  is  worth  that 
cost,  in  itself,  or  as  compared  with  other  extensions  of  Church  organi- 
sation ?  Properly,  a  see  implies  not  only  a  bishop  but  a  cathedral, 
both  as  a  building  and  as  a  body  of  men  for  its  staff  and  choir.  Taking 
any  standard  at  present  recognised,  this  would  mean  ;^3  50,000.  You 
can  all  do  the  arithmetic  of  the  items  given.  Now,  ideally,  it  is  true 
that  this  (as  well  as  other  needed  spiritual  provision  for  the  growth  of 
the  population  since  the  Church  received  her  endowments)  would  be 
provided  in  most  counties,  if  the  produce  of  land  due  to  that  increased 
population  paid  its  tithe  upon  its  rents  and  unearned  increments  caused 
by  the  growth  of  its  towns.  But  this  source  is  not  practicable,  and  few 
counties  would  provide  by  subscription  such  a  diocesan  estate.  What 
less  ideal  alternative  is  presented  ? 

1.  A  bishop  without  a  cathedral  or  its  staff. 

2.  The  multiplication  of  bishops  by  subdivision  of  the  incomes 
attached  to  existing  bishoprics. 

Practically,  these  are  the  conditions  upon  which  any  universal  recon- 
struction of  our  episcopal  system  is  possible ;  and  the  question  there- 
fore is,  whether  the  Church  of  England  would  be  more  effectively 
organised  in  dioceses  multiplied  under  such  conditions  than  it  is  at 
present.  This  is  not  so  simple  a  question  as  it  may  seem.  Possibly 
those  who  see  the  main  importance  of  a  bishop's  office  in  confirmation, 
might  answer,  without  hesitation,  "  Yes."  Those  who  think  most  of  his 
office  of  central  government  might  as  readily  say,  '^No."  But  the 
general  judgment  will  depend  on  a  mixture  of  feelings  in  English  human 
nature,  which  experience  cannot  disregard,  though  a  statement  of  them 
might  occasion  rhetorical  protests  from  enthusiasts  for  ideal  humanity. 

The  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  objects  of  the  office  are,  as  I  said 
before,  the  two  things  to  be  regarded  in  fixing  the  income  and  material 
status  of  bishops.  The  bishop  may  himself  think  his  model  not  much 
exaggerated  by  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  saintly  bishop  of  **  Les  Miserables." 
Examples  of  English  bishops,  with  private  means,  who  have  expended 
all  their  episcopal  income  on  diocesan  works,  soon  present  such  a 
practice  as  a  precedent,  which  all  are  expected  to  follow ;  the  many 
clergy  who  are  doing  the  same  in  their  parishes,  may  think  that  it  is  only 
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in  harmony  with  their  own  conduct  that  bishops  should  do  so  too,  when 
they  feel  often  in  their  own  cases  that  the  scanty  incomes  of  the  clergy 
are  regarded  as  intended,  not  for  them  to  live  upon,  but  to  supply  all 
the  parish  needs.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  of  bishop's  incomes 
would  prevent  the  best  men  from  accepting  calls  to  the  office,  which  some 
might  even  feel  a  stronger  call  to  undertake  when  divested  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  secular  attraction.  But  these  considerations  cannot 
reasonably  determine  what  the  Church  shall  arrange,  or  prescribe,  or 
expect. 

It  is  not  a  bishop's  place  to  speak  about  the  people's  sentiment,  even 
though  he  may  fancy  that  he  can  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  long 
extra-diocesan  life.  I  must  leave  that  to  others.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
a  revolution  in  the  material  status  of  bishops  would  change  not  only 
their  external  position,  but  also  their  official  capacity  for  all  except  their 
essentially  spiritual  ministrations.  It  would  not  be  really  what  writers 
call  a  descent  from  a  baronial  level,  nor  only,  to  take  the  nearest  pro- 
fessional parallel,  a  reduction  from  the  status  of  judges  of  Supreme 
Courts  to  that  of  County  Courts ;  but  it  would  be  a  loss  of  official 
utility.  The  income  of  judges,  unlike  that  of  bishops,  has  regard  to  the 
income  sacrificed  by  judges  to  take  the  office  ;  the  income  of  bishops, 
unlike  that  of  judges,  has  regard  to  their  expenditure  required  in  their 
office.  Without  speaking  of  the  chief  sees,  which  have  obligations 
attached  to  them  such  as  the  public  does  not  imagine,  an  ordinary  see 
does  not  cover  its  official  expenditure,  with  half  its  normal  income. 
The  size  of  a  diocese  affects  that  official  expenditure  very  little. 
Reduction  of  bishop's  incomes  means  reduction  of  their  margin  for 
diocesan  contributions.  This  margin  would  wholly  disappear  if  a 
bishop's  income  was  divided  between  two.  It  could  scarcely  fail  to 
result  that  sees  would  more  and  more  be  limited,  as  many  livings  are 
now,  to  men  with  private  means.  I  am  not,  of  course,  discussing  what 
*ntght  to  be  the  scale  of  expenditure  for  bishops,  or  clergy,  or  England 
generally ;  a  continental  scale  may  be  as  happy,  may  be  better,  may 
become  necessary  ;  I  speak  only  of  things  as  they  are,  and  so  speaking, 
I  do  not  affect  to  say  that  this  or  that  income  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient, 
but  I  say,  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  number  of  bishops  be 
doubled  by  halving  their  income,  that  the  question  so  raised  is : 
Whether  such  a  change  would,  or  would  not,  increase  the  effective  power 
of  the  English  Episcopate  for  its  special  work  in  this  country  of 
England  ? 

What  prospect  then,  and  what  need  of  increasing  the  episcopate  do  I 
see,  you  may  ask  ?  There  are,  we  know,  still  two  sees  marked  out  by 
the  Church  which  are  uncompleted :  Southwell  and  Wakefield.  May 
this  Congress,  in  this  jubilee  year  of  the  restored  See  of  Ripon,  complete 
Wakefield  by  a  final  effort,  to  crown  the  successful  energy  of  this  year's 
advance.  Then  Bristol  desires  to  revive  her  old  see,  and  that  desire 
itself  claims  the  Church's  sympathy.  Let  us  hope  that  Bristol  and 
Southwell  may  both  be  soon  completed.  Though  the  Church  feeling 
which  conceived  them  in  prosperous  times  has  left  them  to  be  earned 
out  in  days  of  depression,  we  will  not  suppose  that  in  projecting,  the 
Church  did  not  count  the  cost. 

Then  what  beyond  ?  Another  five  new  English  sees  would,  I  believe, 
subdivide  all  that  need,  and  perhaps  more  than  desire  it.     Is  there  a 
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wide  and  real  call  for  this,  or  is  it  only  a  paper  theory  of  a  certain  few  ? 
Do  the  clergy  urge  it  in  their  representative  bodies  ?  Do  towns  like 
(say)  Sheffield  desire  it?  Do  archbishops  or  dioceses  press  for  it? 
Who  will  plan  it  ?  I  believe  that  if  the  Church  pressed  it  into  shape  at 
this  time,  and  if  due  regard  were  had  to  the  obligations  attached  to  the 
old  sees,  sufficient  re-adjustment  of  present  bishops'  incomes  by  a 
normal  standard  might  be  made  to  supply  most  of  these  addiUons. 

I  will  close  the  first  subject  of  this  paper  by  mentioning  a  separate 
result,  which  might  follow  from  such  a  multiplication  of  bishops  as  has 
been  suggested ;  that  is,  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  provinces,  say 
into  Midlands  and  South,  as  well  as  North.  Were  there  three  arch- 
bishops in  England  for  administration,  that  might  more  readily  lead  by 
natural  consequence  to  union  in  one  Legislative  Body,  which  is  the  one 
thing  most  needed  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  would 
strengthen  the  Church  as  much  as  any  increase  of  bishops. 

To  sum  up  this  first  part— were  the  Church  of  England  starting  fresh, 
she  might,  I  think,  very  probably,  and  very  wisely,  form  her  diocesan 
system  generally  on  the  scale  of  counties.     As  she  stands  at  present, 
traditions,    associations,    obligations,   establishments,  as  well  as  ideas 
and  sentiments,  surround  such  a  reconstruction  with  more  difficulties 
than  can  be  faced,  except  under  a  sense  of  urgent  necessity.     The  time 
may  come  for  such  a  reconstruction.     It  would  be  well  if  a  committee  of 
responsible  authorities  could  consider  and  prepare  for  any  necessary 
reconstruction,  with  such  confidential  tact  as  not  to  create  premature 
confusion.     But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  more  than  a  very  limited 
desire  for  any  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  our  episcopate  at  present, 
either  in  itself,  or,  still  more,  in  comparison  with  what  I  must  leave  to 
other  speakers,  the  extension  of  clergy. 

There  is  very  little  to  say  about  the  second  question  proposed  for 
discussion,  /.^.,  the  organisation  of  a  new  diocese.     Past  and  present 
circumstances  will   make  the  bishop  of  a  new  diocese   start    in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  a  new  bishop  in  an  old  one  ;    he  will  have  to 
gather  old  threads  into  a  new  knot.    Most  new  sees  are  formed  out  of  single 
sees  ;    in  the  exceptional  cases,  where  they  are  formed  out  of  more  than 
one,  special  complications  will  of  course  arise  ;    but  these  may  even  be 
helps,  and  at  any  rate  furnish  additional  sets  of  ideas.     They  are  also 
exceptional  cases.      Each  new  see  will  start  with  existing  archdeacons 
and     archdeaconries,     rural    deans,    and     rural   deaneries,     parishes, 
clergy,     and   parishioners ;      these  will    all     have    existing    customs, 
institutions,  organisations ;   and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  good  men 
who  have  worked  existing  systems   into  shape  will  desire  to   change 
their  machinery,  or  be  able  to  throw  themselves  with   interest   into 
alterations.     It  is  unlikely  in  these  days  that  a  new  bishop  will  feel 
himself  wiser  than  the  good  man  whom  he  succeeds  ;  and  if  each  fresh 
person  in  turn  contributes  some  new  evolution,  that  is  no  more  true 
of  a  bishop  in  a  new  see,   than    of   a   new    bishop   in  an   old    see. 
This  is  still  more  true  in    regard   to  parishes    than    in    regard    to 
central    diocesan    machinery.      The    main    Church    work    is    in    the 
parishes.     English  parishes  are  so  independent  of  superior  direction, 
and  good  Englishmen  work  so  much  upon  lines  of  their  own,  that 
any  cut  and  dried  scheme  of  centralised   direction   for  parish   work 
would  be  futile   in  parishes   that  need  it,    and  worse  than  futile  in 
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tiiose  that  do  not.  The  general  principles  of  diocesan  organisation 
are  practically  accepted  for  our  time,  or  at  least  I  have  no 
revolutionary  suggestions  to  make.  Administration  must  be  through 
existing  officials,  archdeacons,  rural  deans,  clergy,  law  officers, 
churchwardens.  For  counsel,  there  will  be  the  bishop's  chapter  of 
canons,  as  well  as  his  synod  of  all  his  clergy.  Besides  these,  it  is  now 
again  established  as  a  principle,  and  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
a  practical  reality,  that  the  whole  Church  shall  be  an  active  Living  Body, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  each  in  their  own  vocation  and  ministry.  The  bishop 
will  have  his  diocesan  council  of  representative  clergy  anvl  laity  to  con- 
sider all  larger  diocesan  business,  both  to  prepare  suggestions  for  general 
acceptance,  and  to   weigh  suggestions   presented    from   the  diocese. 

Tfie  diocese  will  have  its  conference,  as  large  as  possible,  and  as  wide 
.ind  varied  as  possible  in  its  representative  character,  to  suggest,  to  learn, 
to  discuss  ideas,  and  agencies  for  making  Christian  life  permeate  more 
actively  the  whole  body.  It  will  have  its  district  ruridecanal  con- 
lerences,  to  extend  these  ideas  and  agencies  still  more  widely  and  locally 
to  everyone,  and  bring  the  Church  home  to  everyone's  door,  as  well  as 
its  ruridecanal  chapters  of  clergy,  for  their  mutual  counsel  and 
enlightenment.  It  will  h  ive  its  parish  councils  of  earnest  and  true  Church- 
men, which  shall  not  only  prevent  misunderstanding,  but  also,  and  still 
more,  create  right  understanding  in  the  parish  generally  about  all  that 
alfects  Church  life  and  ideas.  These  principles  of  diocesan  organisation 
are  generally  accepted,  and  are  working  their  way  into  reality.  Unifor- 
mity in  their  details  is  neither  suggested  nor  desirable. 

The  object  of  this  graduated  system  of  councils  and  conferences  is  not 
merely  for  actual  work,  but  to  spread,  clarify,  and  correct  the  ideas  about 
Church  work  and  life — on  a  right  understanding  of  which  alone  united 
work  can  be  concerted.  But  they  will  not  stop,  when  these  ideas  are 
accepted,  from  carrying  them  out.  The  diocesan  council  will  form  a 
linance  board  for  general  Church  objects,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
diocesan  conference,  will  form  committees  for  managing  diocesan  insiitu*- 
tions  and  societies.  Parish  councils  will  relieve  the  clergy  from  serving 
tables.  Ideas  will  create  work  and  life.  But  this  work  will  not  depend 
on  the  bishop,  but  on  the  general  acceptance  of  the  diocese.  Time 
must  form  work  and  counsels  into  acceptance.  Each  branch  will  have 
10  wait  till  people,  with  money  or  lime,  feel  a  call  to  take  it  up  with  * 
enthusiasm.  That  stirring  of  individual  will  and  spirit  into  action  is  the 
result  to  which  mind  and  counsel  look  in  diocese,  as  in  individual  men, 
and  for  that  result  it  must  be  content  to  wait. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  special  in  all  this,  but  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  organisation  on  the  positive  side.  One  or  two 
things  I  will  say  on  the  negative  side.  All  will  agree  in  the  first :  No 
ti€W  see  should  be  launched  before  all  the  stipulated  requirements  are 
iibsolutely  completed,  A  bishop  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
bishopric  fund.  The  diocese  will  have  to  provide  all  other  diocesan 
machinery,  and  will  feel  it  hard  to  have  to  complete  the  bishopric  fund 
too,  especially  if  the  new  see,  as  it  is  called,  did  not  desire  to  be  cut  off 
from  its  old  belongings.  When  once,  however,  the  see  is  started,  the 
<^hurch  at  large  considers  its  interest  ended.  Then  outstandmg  obliga- 
tions become  fatal  emb.irrassments  to  the  development  of  spiritual 
work  ;  they  cannot  be  released,  and  yet  it  is  felt  hard  that  anyone  should 
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be  liable  for  them,  and  so  they  cause  misunderstandings  of  the  greatest 
gravity,  due  solely  to  the  original  incompleteness  of  tlie  see's  foundation. 
All,  perhaps,  will  not  agree  with  my  second  negation.  It  is  this :  Jf 
you  cannot  have  a  cathedral^  do  not  have  a  pro-cathedral.  A  parish 
church  of  size  enough  may  supply  opportunities  for  all  cathedral 
functions,  but  it  can  supply  them  more  gracefully,  and  with  less  em- 
barrassment, without  being  called  a  cathedral,  while  it  remains  a  parish 
churcli.  Supposing,  again,  several  churclies,  equally  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  several  towns  of  equal  importance,  as  may  well  happen  in  a 
diocese,  there  will  be  positive  advantage  in  taking  all  these  churches  in 
turn  for  cathedral  functions.  And  such  a  course  would  satisfy  the 
natural  emulations  of  their  populations,  as  sharing  the  central  diocesan 
cathedral  services,  better  than  the  selection  of  any  one  less  important 
place  outside  of  them.  When  the  real  cathedral  can  be  had  in  the 
right  place,  spare  nothing  to  establish  such  an  instrument  of  power,  but 
do  not  bar  such  a  future  by  anything  less  real  at  first. 

Then,  what  is  true  of  the  cathedral  as  a  fabric,  is  true  of  it  as  a  body. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  ideals  to  trust  to  shadows  of  a  chapter.  No  sec 
ought  to  be  divided  without  sharing  fairly  its  canonries  and  chapter 
livings,  if  not  also  its  choir.  A  new  see  ought  to  claim  its  share  ;  it  is 
formed  to  relieve  the  old  see.  Why  is  it  to  be  started  naked  ?  But  if  a 
new  see  has  no  endowed  canonries  transferred  to  it,  its  honorary 
canons  cannot  lake  their  place  as  the  permanent  staff  for  those  cathedral 
and  diocesan  services,  which  have  been  so  beautifully  put  before  the 
Church  by  the  Primate.  The  Archbishop's  ideal  picture  of  a  cathedral 
cannot  fail  to  charm,  but  it  would  be  a  dream  to  think  of  realising  it 
with  honorary  canons  in  any  permanent  way.  A  diocese  needs  jiaid 
oflScers  for  the  work  of  Diocesan  Missioner,  Head  of  Schola  Cancellariiy 
Organizer  of  Diocesan  Funds  and  Societies,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  its 
cathedral  ministrations. 

Next,  When  a  cathedral  can  be  madcy  do  not  make  the  bishop  manage  it. 
The  diocese  is  charge  enough  for  him,  the  cathedral  is  charge  enough 
for  a  staff  of  its  own.  A  new  cathedral  will  never  be  extra-diocesan. 
The  bishop  will  have  his  right  to  preach  and  take  part  in  services  in  it. 
as  in  every  church  in  the  diocese.  The  cathedral  will  be  open  for  all 
diocesan  functions,  as  the  church  of  the  diocese,  and  the  bishop  will 
have  chief  place  in  chapter  as  its  head.  But  the  continuous  cathedral- 
life  must  be  the  sufificient  work  of  its  own  staff.  A  dean  is  better 
manager  of  that  than  a  bishop.  The  spirit  and  satisfaction  of  manage- 
ment is  the  spring  of  energy  and  success.     Look  at  St.  Paul's. 

One  negation  more  and  I  have  done.  Do  f tot  fear  and  do  not  distrust 
What  are  the  best  arrangements  for  a  new  see  must  probably  (as  human 
nature  is)  be  settled  (to  be  settled  truly)  by  some  independent  authority 
outside  all  personal  interest  in  it.  When  it  is  settled,  do  not  be  afraid 
of  .settling.  Do  not  distrust  the  sense  and  spirit  of  those  interested,  or 
doubt  their  acceptance  of  what  is  settled  (if  it  is  settled,  simply  because 
it  is  best),  even  though  at  first  apparent  differences  of  interest  may  seem 
to  threaten  to  impair  the  unity  which  can  only  be  produced  by  mutual 
self-sacrifice,  and  on  which  depends  the  happy  development  of  a  diocese, 
as  of  all  other  Christian  work. 

And  so  I  end.  A  diocese  is,  after  all,  but  one  form  of  social  body, 
and  Its  bones  must  be  made  alive  by  spirit.     The  structure  of  a  diocese 
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is  pretty  fully  determined  ;  its  life  must  be  one  spirit  in  the  whole  body — 
the  life  of  the  old  cardinal  virtues,  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  self- 
control,  all  elevated  into  the  *'  still  more  excellent  way  '*  for  public  and 
private  spirit,  which  is  painted  in  the  apostle's  picture  of  charity; 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  who  is  one  in  all  diversities  of  gifts ;  commanded 
by  the  Lord  who  is  one  amid  all  diversities  of  ministrations ;  and  blessed 
by  the  one  God  over  diversities  of  workings,  who  worketh  all  things  in 
all. 
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Nornianton. 

It  is  said  that,  at  some  of  the  earlier  temperance  meetings,  drunkards 
were  conspiciously  placed  on  the  platform,  in  order  that  such  shocking 
examples  of  what  ought  not  to  be,  oculis  subjecta  fidelitus,  might  stimu- 
late effort  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  seems  an  application  of  a  like 
method,  when  a  Church  Congress  is  invited  to  discuss  the  Extension  of 
the  Episcopate,  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  West  Riding  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  it,  I  will  venture  on  a  supposition  which  may  represent  facts. 
I  will  suppose  a  member  of  the  great  sister  church  in  the  United  States, 
desirous  of  seeing  something  of  church  work  in  the  old  country,  to  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  attend  this  Congress. 

He  lands  at  Liverpool.  There  he  learns  that  this  great  seaport  has, 
within  the  last  six  years,  become  an  episcopal  see,  with  a  resident 
bishop  and  a  cathedral — perhaps  more  than  one — on  paper.  He 
takes  the  train  and  is  soon  carried  to  another  great  city,  at  ])resent  in- 
land, but  fully  resolved  that  the  sea,  more  obedient  than  Mahomet's 
mountain,  shall  come  to  her,  at  her  call.  The  train  pulls  up  under  the 
shadow  of  an  old  cathedral ;  and  he  learns  that  here  a  new  diocese 
was  carved  some  forty  years  ago,  out  of  the  same  great  diocese  created 
300  years  before,  as  that  of  Liverpool  recently. 

He  learns  too,  that  the  late  bishop,  a  man  of  singular  physical,  as 
well  as  mental  energy,  succumbed  under  the  toils  of  this  one  third  of 
the  older  diocese. 

The  train  moves  on,  and,  ere  long,  plunges  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  As  he  is  whirled  through  subterranean  darkness  for  some  three 
miles,  our  friend  **  calculates  "  that,  to  justify  so  costly  an  engineering 
work,  there  must  be  some  important  population  beyond.  When  he 
emerges  to  the  light  of  day,  he  finds  his  calculation  correct.  He  sees 
the  spurs  of  the  mountain  range  through  which  he  has  passed,  studded 
to  their  summits  with  dwellings  of  man.  He  sees  factory  chimneys 
sending  forth  volumes  of  smoke  which  show  that,  commercial  depression 
notwithstanding,  machinery  tended  by  thousands  of  busy  hands  is  at 
work.  He  sees  churches,  indicating  that  souls  are  not  uncared  for — 
indicating  too  a  numerous  clergy  for  episcopal  supervision.  He  notes 
that  the  population  is  not  only  gathered  in  large  towns — though  these 
are  neither  few  nor  far  between — but  that  the  between  also  is  every- 
where studded  with  factories  and  dwellings  more  or  less  sporadic.  Of  the 
twenty  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire  to  this  place,  not  one  but 
shows  signs  of  large  population  on  either  side  of  the  railway. 
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Arrived  here,  he  sees  rising  above  the  smoke  of  a  manufacturing  town, 
and,  alas,  above  huge  institutions  for  the  insane  and  the  criminals  of  a 
vast  population,  the  tower  and  spire  of  a  noble  church.  Here  then,  he 
again  "  calculates,'*  is  another  cathedral,  and  see  of  the  bishop  presid- 
ing over  the  cure  of  this  multitude  of  souls.  But  soon  some  Yorkshire- 
man  undeceives  him,  and  says,  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  this  diocese,  are  forty  miles  from  here,  in  a  really  rural  pan  of  the 
county.  From  that  centre  he  has  to  exercise  the  oversight,  not  only  of 
what  you  have  passed  through,  but  of  wide  ranges  of  hills  and  valleys 
equally  teeming  with  population.  To  give  a  typical  instance  ;  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  vicar  of  one  of  these  parishes  was  in  Kent, 
talking  of  parochial  matters  with  a  brother  clergyman  whom  he  met 
there;  and  who  asked,  "  Is  yours  a  town  or  a  country  parish  ?  *'  •'  It  is 
not  a  town,"  was  the  reply,  **  we  call  it  a  country  parish."  *'  And  what 
population  have  you  ?  "  "  About  five-and-thirty  thousand.'*  Such  were 
country  parishes  in  the  West  Riding,  and  such  many  are  still ;  but  with 
this  difference :  the  same  areas  have  now  a  largely  increased  population, 
and  have  in  many  cases  been  subdivided  into  new  ecclesiastical 
parishes.  The  country  parish  referred  to,  has  now  more  than  fifty 
thousand  people,  and  has  eight  or  nine  vicars  instead  of  one.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  greatly  this  kind  of  subdivision,  which  has 
been  going  on  rapidly  throughout  the  most  populous  portion  of  the 
diocese,  must  have  increased  the  labour  thrown  upon  the  bishop ;  yet 
he  still  remains  but  one.  The  sporadic  character  of  the  population 
renders  more  travelling  necessary  for  personal  visitation ;  and,  making 
personal  communication  with  the  clergy  less  easy,  adds  to  *'  that  which 
presseth  upon  him  daily*' — the  ever  renewed  however  shifted  burden — 
a  bishop's  correspondence.  So  much  for  the  extra-urban  part  of  the 
population.  But  the  urban  part  is  larger  still.  Four  towns  in  the 
diocese  rank  among  the  *' great  towns"  of  England  for  which  weekly 
bills  of  mortality  are  published ;  besides  many  others  which  elsewhere 
would  be  called  large.  The  nearest  of  these  large  towns  to  the  cathed- 
ral city,  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  populous  district  just  referred  to,  is 
some  thirty  miles  away  from  it ;  so  that  each  episcopal  visit  to  the  most 
populous  district  of  the  diocese  involves,  with  the  return,  a  journey  of 
sixty  miles,  plus  the  distance  to  be  travelled  within  the  district  itself. 
In  the  opposite  direction  is  a  wide  extent  of  country  with  parishes, 
population,  and  clergy,  in  ordinary  rural  proportion ;  and  stretching  far 
away  into  a  district  of  mountainous  character.  Here,  though  the  popu- 
lation  is  sparse,  there  are,  within  the  diocese,  places  not  unimportant,  to 
and  from  which  the  journey  from  the  palace  by  railway — the  lines  being 
diverted  from  the  rectilinear  by  mountain  ranges— is  not  far  short  of  two 
hundred  miles.  The  bishop  recently  stated  that,  independently  of 
necessary  journeys  outside  his  diocese,  he  had  in  the  previous  year 
travelled  within  it,  twelve  thousand  miles — equal  to  half  round  the 
world.  These  *' journeyings  often,**  though  free  from  the  perils  which 
attended  those  of  the  great  Apostle,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of 
modern  locomotion,  must  needs  occupy  much  time ;  while  that  rapidity, 
as  physicians  tell  us,  and  experience  proves,  throws  much  strain  on  the 
nervous  system.  The  clergy,  as  recent  evidence  has  shown,  are  some- 
times apt  to  forget  this,  and  prove  themselves  hard  task   masters  i 
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expecting  of  exacting  the  full  tale  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  corres- 
pondence, each  for  his  own  parish,  almost  as  if  the  diocese  contained 
lew  others,  or  the  bishop  were  ubiquitarian,  like  the  Hibernian's  bird. 
It  is  not  then  surprising  to  find  that  here,  as  at  Manchester,  and  still 
more  notably,  the  fine  physique  of  the  last  bishop,  became  a  wreck  under 
the  strain  of  labour  unsparingly  bestowed  for  twenty  years.  Our  sup- 
IX)sed  American  will  naturally  ask,  Has  nothing  been  done  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  ;  this  sentencing  of  bishops  to  hard  labour,  even  to 
the  death?  Well,  something  in  that  direction  has  been  done.  Eight  years 
since,  a  movement  for  the  subdivision  of  this  diocese  took  practical 
shape.  It  was  on  an  initiative  from  hence;  that  the  Legislature  passed 
an  Act  for  the  founding  of  four  new  sees,  one  out  of  this  diocese.  The 
other  three  new  bishoprics  are  in  full  operation,  but  here,  alas,  tiie  status 
quo  remains.     Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  unhappy  delay. 

I  St. — Commercial  depression  has  told,  with  peculiar  severity,  on  a 
community  so  largely  dependent  on  commerce  as  that  of  the  West 
Riding. 

2nd. — But  commercial  depression  has  not  prevented  the  speedy 
establishment  of  new  sees  in  those  great  commercial  centres,  J^iverpool 
and  Newcastle.  In  those  places  the  ecclesiastical  movement  was 
strongly  aided  by  a  secondary  motive  of  wondrous  potency  in  promoting 
the  free  flow  of  money,  viz.,  the  civic  pride,  which,  even  amid  the  cries 
of  hard  times,  causes  to  rise  up  palatial  town  halls,  infirmaries,  board 
schools,  and  the  like,  to  be  "  ornaments  to  the  town."  To  have  the 
town  of  their  nativity,  or  choice,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  orna- 
mented by  a  cathedral  and  a  palace,  is  an  object  of  municipal  ambition 
to  which  people  are  willing  to  give  freely.  But  in  the  West  Riding,  this 
municipal  feeling  has  been  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help ;  because 
several  of  its  towns,  might,  on  various  grounds,  fairly  claim  the  honour ; 
and  their  inhabitants  have  been  less  ready  to  join  in  weaving  the  civic 
wreath  to  adorn  the  brow  of  a  rival. 

3rd. — But  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  subdivison  of  the  diocese, 
was  one  which  most  strongly  illustrates  the  need  of  it  Just  when  the 
movement  urgently  required  energetic  leadership,  the  health  of  the  late 
bishop  broke  down ;  and  the  result  was  utter  collapse  of  this  and  other 
diocesan  work.  So  complete  was  the  collapse  of  this,  that  it  is  well 
known  that  funds  intended  for  the  new  bishopric  were  diverted  to  other 
objects ;  some  outside  the  diocese. 

The  diocese  failed  to  get  a  second  bishop,  because  practically,  for 
such  a  purpose,  it  had  none  at  all. 

Happily,  that  is  now  changed.  In  little  more  than  one  year,  Teucro 
duce  et  auspice  Teucro^  more  progress  has  been  made  than  in  the  previous 
seven ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  short  continuance  of 
the  same  energetic  action  will  complete  the  work,  and  make  the  scene 
of  this  Congress  an  abiding  centre  of  Church  work  among  the  multitudes 
around  it. 

And  now,  may  a  local  layman  deduce  as  a  corollary  from  local  ex- 
perience, the  great  importance  of  a  sufficient  episcopate,  considered 
merely  as  a  matter  of  Church  finance.  We  have  seen  how  utterly  the 
springs  of  charitable  contribution  to  this  particular  work  were  frozen 
under  the  practical  abeyance  of  tiie  episcopate ;  and  how  they  have 
again  welled  forth  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  bishop's  warmth  and 
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energy.  Of  the  fatal  chill  resulting  from  want  of  this,  another  instance  is 
supplied  by  the  history  of  this  diocese.  When  its  first  bishop  in 
modern  times,  Dr.  Longley,  was  translated  to  Durham,  it  was  thought  to 
be  at  once  an  appropriate  expression  of  the  profound  respect  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  an  aid  to  the  promotion  of  an  object  which  he  was 
known  to  have  deeply  at  heart,  that  a  fund  should  be  started  in  his 
name,  for  the  augunientation  of  poor  benefices.  It  was  thought,  un- 
wisely as  the  result  proved,  but  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that 
it  should  be  a  purely  lay-movement,  and  that  the  clergy  should  not  take 
any  part  in  it.  They  disinterestedly  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  compact 
by  doing  nothing.  Bishop,  at  first,  there  was  of  course  none,  the  see 
being  vacant  When  the  successor  came  he  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  clergy.  The  result  was,  that,  though  something  was  done,  enough 
to  give  earnest  of  good  work  that  might  have  been  done  under  a  bishop's 
fostering  care  ;  for  lack  of  that  kind  of  support  and  direction — without 
which  we  laymen  flounder  helplessly  in  such  matters — the  Longley 
Fund  languished,  and  died  of  atrophy. 

But  there  is  far  more  than  merely  local  experience,  on  this  point.  It 
is  matter  of  history,  going  back  little  more  than  a  dozen  years,  yet  now 
almost  forgotten,  that  an  experiment  seeking  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  the  same  method,  has  been  tried  on  a  scale  which  may  be 
called  truly  imperial.  The  Church  of  England  Incumbents  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund,  originated  from  a  source  nearly  allied  to  the  Throne ;  and 
always  enjoyed  Royal  favour  and  material  support.  It  had  a  magnifi- 
cent paper  organisation.  It  had,  in  every  diocese,  a  committee  of  the 
most  distinguished  lay  churchmen,  with  a  highly  ornamental  studding  of 
Church  dignitaries.  It  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  late  Primate, 
and,  through  him,  of  the  bishops,  at  a  Session  of  Convocation ;  but  there 
episcopal  intervention  in  the  matter  ended.  It  was,  like  the  Ripen 
Longley  Fund,  to  be  worked  by  laymen  without  bishops,  and  conse- 
quently, like  that,  it  was  not  worked  at  all.  It  has  recently  taken  refuge 
under  the  wing  of  the  Additional  Curates'  Society,  whose  fostering  care 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  revive  the  still  precious  life  of  the  weakling. 

The  extension  of  the  episcopate  and  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings,  have  sometimes  been  represented  as  antagonistic.  These  cases 
go  far  to  show  that  the  one  is  essential  to  the  other. 


The   Ven.   George    Hans   Hamilton,   D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Northumberland  and  Canon  of  Durham. 

'i'HE  modern  effort  to  form  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  increase  oi 
the  Anglican  Episcopate,  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1846,  when  the 
present  Lady  Burdett  Coutts  supplied  the  funds  for  founding  the  first 
bishopric  at  Capetown  in  South  Africa,  and  at  Sydney  in  Australia. 
And  It  IS  a  cause  for  sincere  thankfulness  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  this  effort  has  been  so  blessed  during  the  last  forty  years, 
that  the  Bishopric  of  Capetown  has  become  the  Metropolitan  See  of 
.South  Africa,  and  that  seven  comprovincial  bishops  now  act  in  con- 
junction with  each  other  in  extending  the  influences  of  the  Anglican 
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Church  among  tlie  emigrants  and  natives  of  these  vast  possessions  of 
the  British  Crown.  While,  during  the  same  time,  the  Church  of  Aus- 
tralia has  organized  itself  under  its  Metropolitan,  and  no  fewer  than 
twelve  suffragan  bishops  superintend  with  him  the  work  of  the  Church 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  that  continent.  But 
the  modern  increase  of  our  episcopate  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  these  two  remarkable  instances :  for  in  India.  Canada,  China,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  West  Indies,  there  are  now  fifty  five  bishops  of  our 
communion,  who,  with  those  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  already 
mentioned,  make  seventy-four  Anglican  bishops,  who  are  superintending 
the  clergy  of  the  English  speaking  people  of  our  colonies,  and  the 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  populations  with  whom  Great  Britain  is 
connected.  And  we  must  ever  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  Church  at 
home,  that  during  the  last  century,  the  episcopate  of  the  daughter 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  established,  and  has  been 
gradually  increased,  until  it  now  numbers  no  less  than  sixty-seven 
bishops. 

Those  who  were  interested  in  the  development  of  the  colonial  episco- 
j)ate,  as  early  as  1846,  were  fully  persuaded  that  success  in  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  dioceses  in  the  British  dependencies  would  re-act 
upon  the  Mother  Church,  and  in  time,  secure  the  much  needed  increase 
of  the  Home  Episcopate.  Neither  have  they  been  disappointed,  for 
during  the  last  forty  years,  five  new  sees  have  been  founded  in  England, 
and  one  in  Ireland,  which  are  already  in  full  working  order  ;  while  legal 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  formation  of  two  others,  namely,  those 
of  Bristol  and  Wakefield.  During  the  same  time,  four  suffragans  have 
l>een  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  the  powers  given  by  the  26ih  of 
Henry  VIII.,  chap.  14,  which  contemplates  and  empowers  the  possible 
appointment  of  twenty-six  such  suffragan  bishops.  One  hindrance 
to  the  increase  of  the  Home  Episcopate  has  arisen  in  the  immediate 
past  from  the  bishops  themselves.  For  example,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  northern  part  of  the  undivided 
diocese  of  Durham  were  anxious  to  have  a  new  see  formed,  to  embrace 
the  county  of  Northumberland  and  the  great  town  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  At  that  time  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  rural  deans  of  that 
diocese,  and  the  clergy  of  the  border  deanery  of  Norham-on -Tweed 
asked  me  to  read  a  paper  upon  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  and  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  I  undertook  the  job  with  fear  and 
trembling,  knowing  that  the  good  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Baring)  did 
not  desire  his  great  historic  diocese  to  be 'shorn  of  any  of  its  magni- 
ficence. And  it  had  anything  but  a  calming  and  re-assuring  effect  upon 
the  poor  rural  dean,  when  he  read  his  paper,  to  find  that  the  clergy 
imanimously  adopted  it  as  containing  their  sentiments,  and  requested 
the  rural  dean  to  forward  his  paper  and  their  resolution  to  the  bishop. 
I  obtained,  therefore,  a  print  of  the  document  from  a  local  newspaper, 
and  sent  it  to  Auckland  Castle.  By  the  return  of  post  I  received  it 
again,  with  one  minute  correction  of  an  error  in  the  printing,  carefully 
liiade  in  the  margin,  in  the  bishop's  handwriting,  but  with  no  other  notice 
whatever.  This  was  not  very  encouraging,  yet  good  Bishop  Baring  lived 
long  enough  to  be  converted  to  our  views,  and  assisted  us  in  obtaining 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  see  of  Durham  has  been  divided 
by  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of  Newcastle,  and;;^iooo  a  year  taken 
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from  the  see  of  Durham  to  assist  in  the  endowment  of  the  new  bishopric 
But,  we  may  further  increase  the  powers,  and  opportunities  of  our 
present  episcopate  for  the  discharge  of  their  high  spiritual  fimctions,  by 
relieving  our  bishops  of  the  almost  innumerable  secularities  which  have 
been  mercilessly  heaped  upon  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament  during  the 
last  century.  The  secularities  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
funds  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; 
the  details  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Acts ;  the  requirement 
that  the  bishop  give  quarterly  a  certificate  to  each  curate  in  his  diocese, 
who  receives  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  stipend  front  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ;  together  with  sundry  other  *'  service  of  tables,'*  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  now  engage,  the  time  and  expend  the 
energies  of  our  bishops,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  spiritual  things. 

To  relieve  the  highest  order  of  ministers  in  the  infant  Church  from  the 
*'  service  of  tables,'*  the  Apostles  appointed  the  office  of  deacons,  and 
the  archdeacons  to  this  day,  in  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
charged  with  certain  ecclesiastical  secularities,  in  order  that  the  bishops 
may,  after  the  apostolic  example,  "give  themselves  continually  to  prayer 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Word."  Our  bishops  are  charged  with  the 
highest  and  holiest  functions  of  **  the  laying  on  of  Hands,"  and  should 
not  be  compelled  to  spend  half  their  time  each  day  in  the  service  of 
tables,  by  writing  letters  upon  every  conceivable  trifling  secularity  upon 
which  any  curate  or  churchwarden  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  address 
his  bishop. 

A  hundred  years  ago  no  new  parish  could  be  formed  without  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  modern  legislation  has  provided  several  general 
enabling  acts  by  which  (with  certain  consents,  definition  of  boundaries, 
consecrated  building,  and  prospect  of  endowment),  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  can  lay  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  any  new  parish 
before  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  by  Royal  authority  a  parish  may  be 
divided,  and  an  additional  one  be  formed.  Thus  in  the  last  seventy-five 
years,  3,399  churches  have  been  built,  and  nearly  all  of  these  represent 
new  parishes  formed  under  the  Church  Building  Acts.  What  then  this 
Home  Church  of  ours  requires  is  a  similar  enabling  Act  of  Parliament, 
whereby  the  Queen  may  form  a  new  see,  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  been  satisfied  that  it  will  contain  a  population  of  not 
lesss  than  300,000  souls,  and  that  ;;^  100,000  have  been  contrMmted  by 
churchmen  for  the  endowment  of  an  additional  bishopric.  And  this 
enabling  Act  may  be  more  easily  obtained  since  the  number  of  Spiritual 
Peers  in  Parliament  would  Yiot  be  increased. 

With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  this  subject — "  The  organisation 
of  a  new  diocese '' — it  may  well  be  imagined  with  how  great  satisfaction 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Northern  portion  of  the  ancien  t  Diocese  of 
Durham  (after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  hard  labour  in  forming  public 
opinion,  in  overcoming  objections,  in  refuting  misrepresentations,  in 
obtaining  legal  powers,  and  last,  not  least,  in  begging  and  screwing  the 
necessary  funds  from  willing  and  unwilling  pockets),  at  last  were  able  to 
realise  that  they  had  caught  their  bishop,  and  could  behold  him  in  the 
flesh.  The  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  the  first  bishop  of  a  newly 
formed  see  are  indeed  most  arduous.  He  is  probably  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  their  habits;  and  he  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  the  patience  of  Job  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.     In  fact,  he 
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finds  ihat  he  is  obliged  to  try  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  without 
bursting  the  bottles.  The  old  lines,  however,  must  form  the  basis  of 
organisation,  for  it  is  in  this  case  especially  true  that,  **  no  man  having 
drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireih  new,"  and  it  will  be  found  best  in 
the  first  instance  to  take  counsel  with  his  archdeacons  and  rural  deans, 
and  through  them  by  degrees  to  propound  the  new  system  of  organisa- 
tion and  development.  In  the  new  Diocese  of  Newcastle  we  greatly 
needed  a  general  development  of  the  Church  by  the  employment  of 
additional  clergymen,  and  the  erection  of  more  churches  and  mission 
chapels  among  the  285,000  persons  who  had  concentrated  themselves 
on  the  North  side  of  the  Tyne.  And  that  the  bishop  might  be  informed 
of  the  spiritual  wants  and  requirements  of  this  vast  population  he  issued, 
a  few  months  after  his  consecration,  a  solemn  commission  to  thirteen 
clergymen  and  twenty-one  laymen  to  report  to  him  upon  the  deficiencies 
in  each  parish,  and  how  they  could  be  supplied.  These  Commissioners 
continued  their  enquiries  for  seven  months,  and  reported  that  in  some 
parishes  the  church  accommodation  fell  below  four  per  cent  of  the 
population,  and  recommended  the  immediate  formation  of  twelve  new 
parishes,  the  building  of  fourteen  mission  chapels,  and  the  employment 
of  seventeen  additional  clergymen,  at  a  cost  of  ;;^ioo,ooo.  And  in  a 
time  of  unprecedented  depression  in  trade,  ;^s 5,000  of  this  sum  has 
been  obtained  in  four  years,  and  the  great  work  suggested  by  the 
Bishop's  Commisioners  has  been  well  begun,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
which  the  laity  take  an  intense  interest  and  the  chief  part  of  the  labour. 
At  the  same  time  church  building  and  endowment,  the  erection  of 
mission  chapels,  the  restoration  of  churches,  and  the  employment  of 
additional  clergymen  are  rapidly  progressing  throughout  the  whole 
diocese,  and  in  the  four  years  of  our  first  Bishop  of  Newcastle's  Episco- 
pate, the  sum  of  ;^i  20,000  has  been  contributed  towards  bringing  the 
means  of  grace  within  the  reach  of  each  family  in  the  newly  formed 
diocese  ;  from  which  measure  of  success  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  Church's  influence  among  every 
class  of  the  great  populations  in  this  country  is,  by  an  increase  of  the 
episcopate. 


Clarke  Aspinali,  Esq.,  Coroner  of  Liverpool. 

A  WISELY  ordered  time  limit  precludes  the  possibility  of  either  a 
lengthened  or  detailed  discharge  of  the  obligation  I  have  ventured  to 
undertake  at  the  courteous  and  appreciated  invitation  of  *'  the  powers 
that  be." 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  cheerfully  filled  the  office  of  a 
churchwarden,  and 

The  Church's  guardian  takes  care  to  keep 
Her  buildings  always  in  repair, 
Unwilling  that  decay  should  creep 
On  them,  before  he  is  aware. 

Nothing  defaced, 

Nothing  displaced 
He  likes  ;  but  most  doth  long  and  love  to  see 
The  living  stones  ordered  as  tney  should  be. 
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Deeply  im[)ressed  with  this  view,  and  knowing  that 

'*  A  good  bishop,  as  a  tender  father, 
Doth  teach  and  rule  the  Church,  and  is  obeyed,** 

I  accepted  a  very  few  years  ago  the  somewhat  onerous  duties  attaching 
to  the  hon.  secretaryship  of  a  committee  formed  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Liverpool,  my  honoured  and  laborious 
colleague  being  the  late  Canon  Hume.  I  shall  ever  look  back  to  a 
somewhat  lengthened  period  of  hard  work  and  anxiety  with  a  deep 
sense  of  thankfulness  that  I  was  allowed  and  enabled  to  participate  in 
such  a  noble  and  much-needed  effort,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was 
one  of  the  most  intense  and  earnest  Christian  desires  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Torr,  M.P.,  on  whom  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  campaign  chiefly 
fell,  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  the  princely  liberality  of  others 
(stimulated  by  his  splendid  example^,  of  whom  I  may  be  permitted 
specially  to  mention  Mrs.  Charles  Turner,  Sir  Thomas  Brocklebank, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Turner. 

I  should  be  unmindful  of  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  refer  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  other  great  services  of  Lord  Cross,  and  to  the  not  less 
valuable  help,  in  special  matters,  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Forward,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Christopher  Bushell,  and  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.,  and  though  last,  not  least 
among  the  ready  helpers  must  be  named,  with  affectionate  and  loving 
respect,  the  late  honoured  and  revered  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Jacobson. 

The  See  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  several  new  creations  of  recent 
years,  is  now,  in  a  sense,  in  working  order,  but  needs  a  vast  amount  of 
further  active  and  generous  liberality  and  support  ere  its  machinery  can 
be  at  all  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  average,  as  against  ardent, 
churchmanship.  A  cathedral  church  has  to  be  erected,  possibly  a  dean 
provided  for,  both  as  to  income  and  useful  occupation,  and,  we  hope 
certainly,  canonries  suitably  endowed,  and  also  so  ordered  as  to 
command  the  approval  of  all  thoughtful  folk  who,  whilst  respecting  ami 
tenderly  regarding  things  as  they  are,  yet  have  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  our  times,  and  of  the  prudence  of  adaptation  and 
sagacious  progress.  At  present  I  imagine  the  hon.  canons  have  labours 
and  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  which  usually  attach  to  a  smaller 
and  remunerated  body. 

The  Rector  of  Liverpool,  Canon  Alex.  Stewart,  has  most  kindly 
dedicated  one  of  the  Parish  Churches,  and  much  of  his  own  time  an<l 
care  to  cathedral  services,  and  thus  places  us  all  under  a  deep  and 
cheerfully  recognised  obligation. 

The  Diocese  of  Liverpool  is  now  in  the  throes  of  an  effort  to  provide 
a  cathedral  church,  "  a  Sacred  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  I  have 
the  gratification  (not,  of  course,  free  from  labour,  '*  a  labour  of  love,") 
of  assisting  as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  to  the  committee,  who 
are  awaiting,  with  some  eagerness,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian's  report  upon  the 
sets  of  plans  and  designs  sent  in  by  three  very  eminent  church 
architects. 

We  have  reason  to  hope— nay,  more— we  have  ground,  I  think,  for  the 
belief  that  alike  within  and  beyond  the  diocese,  from  churchmen  and 
from  many  who  do  not  **  conform,"  we  shall  receive  helpful  sympathy 
and  also  pecuniary  aid,  sufficient  for  the  completion  in  a  reasonable  limit 
of  time  of  our  project  in  its  entirety. 
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It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  that  in  view  of  Liverpool  by  and 
by  possessing  a  mother  church  or  cathedral,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  our  single-minded  and  laborious 
diocesan,  presented  the  new  diocese  with  a  very  costly  and  beautiful 
lectern,  at  present  in  daily  use,  and  the  late  Mrs.  George  Hall  Lawrence 
munificently  gave  a  service  of  plate  for  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion,  that  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  dignity  and  beauty  of 
design. 

At  present  general  commercial  depression  (but  clouds  are  breaking) 
seems  to  dim  our  prospect  of  immediate  action,  but  in  no  way  damps 
the  ardour  of  earnest  church  people,  who  feel  that  "  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,"  and  that  not  a  few,  if  minded  so  to  do,  could  erect  no 
mean  temple,  even  at  their  own  individual  cost,  of  whom  we  should  glory 
in  recording 

**  He  loveth  our  Nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  Synagogue." 

Nevertheless,  most  of  us  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  wider  the  area  of 
sympathy  and  liberality,  the  better  for  all  parties  interested  in  the  health 
and  breadth  of  our  beloved  Church. 

The  Bishoprics'  Act,  1878,  so  far  as  it  affects  Liverpool,  has  done  our 
diocese  and  city  good  and  excellent  work,  for  which  we  '*  thank  God, 
and  take  courage,"  and,  on  the  25th  June,  1885,  the  Royal  Assent  was 
given  to  our  Cathedral  Bill,  or  Act,  as  it  must  now  be  called.  This  Act 
deals  in  detail  with  not  only  the  building,  but  also  with  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Sir  William  Forwood,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  John  Precott, 
are  our  respected  hon.  treasurers,  to  whom  communications  can  be 
made  of  a  character  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  noble  undertaking 
in  hand.  A  work  necessary,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Liverpool  alone  of  all 
the  newly-created  northern  sees,  as  unfortunately,  we  have  not  a  single 
church  in  the  entire  diocese  to  compare  with  Newcastle,  Wakefield, 
Southwell,  or  the  hke. 

I  have  tried  to  give  in  limited  form  my  own  local  experience  upon 
"the  increase  of  the  Episcopate."  What  can  be  accomplished  in 
Liverpool  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  can  and  will  be  quite  as 
effectually  carried  out  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  under  the 
stimulating  guidance  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  the  northern 
province,  and  of  your  own  enlightened  and  justly  honoured  diocesan. 
My  youthful  years  were  spent  not  far  from  your  "  town  "  of  Wakefield. 
I  trust,  ere  "  second  childhood ''  overtakes  me,  to  speak  of  those  who 
reside  here  as  "  citizens  " — citizens  of  a  cathedral  city — justly  proud  of 
its  elegant  and  capacious  cathedral  church,  and  of  the  great  liberality 
that  has  preserved  and  beautified  the  fabric  as  we  now  behold  with 
admiration  its  fair  proportions. 

A  few  words  more,  if  time  permits,  upon  the  organisation  of  a  new 
diocese.  A  volume  might  be  profitably  written  as  to  this,  but  sufiice  it 
to  say  that  every  new  diocese  means  not  alone  an  increase  of  Church 
strength,  because  of  its  existence,  but  includes  surely  the  important 
truth  that  the  Mother  too  becomes  more  thorough  and  efhcient  because 
of  her  narrowed  limits  and  more  concentrated  labours. 

Even  bishops,  remarkable  for  longevity  and  matured  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts  to  the  very  end,  are  not  able  to  overcome  impossibilities, 
and  as  a  case  in  point  illustrating  my  position;  surely  the  mother  diocese 
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of  Chester  can  now  be  more  effectively  worked  under  the  guidance  of 
its  distinguished  chief  pastor  than  of  yore,  when  vast  Liverpool  and  a 
large  tract  of  thickly-peopled  Lancashire  country  had  to  be  cared  for. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  was  scarcely  well  in  '*  harness  "  (and  I  do 
not  apologize  for  the  use  of  the  word,  for  it  is  but  just  and  respectful  to 
say  that  his  lordship's  earnest  desire  and  prayer  is  to  live  and  to  die  in 
it)  before  he  wisely  arranged  for  a  second  archdeacon,  and  for  an 
extended  number  of  rural  deans,  with  results  at  once  a  credit  to  as  hard 
working  a  body  of  clergy  as  can  be  found  in  any  diocese  in  England,  as 
also  to  the  credit  of  Jay  church  workers  of  every  rank  and  condition — 
in  the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  in  the  better  support  of  diocesan 
cliarities,  in  the  extension  of  mission  room  services,  and  church  work  of 
almost  every  kind  and  description  tending  to  develop  our  splendid  and 
matchless  parochial  system,  so  useful — nay  indispensable — in  town  and 
country  alike,  if  thoroughness  and  efficiency  are  to  be  secured. 

No  impartial  mind  can  for  one  moment  doubt  the  admirable  results 
of  a  most  eminently  practical  character  that  have  resulted  from  the 
formation  of  the  diocese,  and  from  its  consequent  extended  activities. 
A  perusal  of  our  excellently  compiled  Diocesan  Calendar  will  tell  more 
of  our  work  and  workers  than  I  have  time  to  do.  Every  work  and  every 
worker  has,  I  know,  the  earnest  and  warmest  appreciation  of  our 
generous  Chief  Pastor. 

A  remarkably  vigorous  old  age  distinguishes  the  Archdeacon  of  Liver- 
pool. I  think  he  is  nearer  loo  years  old  than  96,  and  doubtless  his  life  has 
been  one,  not  only  of  unusually  extended  duration,  but  conspicuous  also 
for  its  earnestness  and  simplicity,  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  Master's 
cause. 

His  able,  judicious,  impartial,  and  indefatigable  co-worker,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Warrington,  has  6f  obvious  necessity  most  laborious  duties  to 
discharge,  but  I  think  he  is  greatly  supported  in  his  life  of  activity  and 
Christian  zeal  by  the  singularly  general  and  warm  appreciation  of  bis 
work  and  character  by  all  classes,  clerical  and  lay,  throughout  the 
diocese. 

May  God  Almighty  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  the  dear  old 
Church  of  England — at  home— abroad — everywhere  throughout  the 
whole  world — may  He  vouchsafe  peace  within  her  borders,  *'  unity  of 
spirit,"  "the  bond  of  peace,"  and  ** righteouness  of  life "  among  her 
members— so  that  one  and  all,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  turn  to  Him 
in  loving  adoration  as  our  great  Lord  ^nd  Master,  and  in  the  language 
of  an  old  servant  of  Christ  exclaim — 

"  The  whole  world  Thy  diocese  shall  be. 
And  bishops  all  but  suflragans  to  Thee.*' 

The  year  1887  will  be  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  Jubilee  year.  What 
more  fitting  Yorkshire  tribute  (one  of  several,  if  you  will)  than  the 

"  Consummation  so  devotedly  to  be  vrished," 

of  the  Wakefield  Bishopric  scheme?  Amid  all  the  outbursts  and 
evidences  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  which  will  be  called 
forth  in  the  Jubilee  year,  none  will  be  more  true,  none  more  real,  none 
more  heartfelt,  than  the  fervid  utterances  of  those  who  truly  love  and 
revere  the  branch  of  the  great  Catholic  Church  which  takes  such  deep 
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root  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  increasing  multitudes  of  Christian 
people  in  these  realms. 

Hail  to  the  Crown  of  freedom,  shaped  to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow — and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  she  sits  I  whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love, 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  State  of  England  !  and  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church, 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented  :  by  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.    The  voice  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both  shall  pray  for  both  : 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain'd. 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I   THINK  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Congress  to  hear  from  Canon  Straton  some 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Wakefield  Bishopric  Fund. 


The  Rev.  Norman  D.  J.  Straton,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon,  and  Rural  Dean. 

The  Chairman  has  suggested  that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I  should  say  a 
fevr  words  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  Wakefield  Bbhopric  Fund,  and  in  so  domg 
I  should  like  to  make  some  brief  remarks  both  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  of 
difficulty  in  spite  of  which  that  position  has  been  attained,  and  also  as  regards  our 
prospects  for  the  future.  Well,  on  the  nth  of  September  last,  the  secretaries  of  the 
Yorkshire  Committee  were  able  to  announce  the  fact,  that  apart  from  the  sum  to  be 
contributed  by  the  See  of  Ripon,  and  the  conditional  promise  of  the  Additional  Home 
Bishopric's  Society,  they  had  raised  ;£'52,7oo,  and  reckoning  that  the  treasurers  would 
be  able  to  invest  at  3)  per  cent,  they  estimated  that  about  ;^i  5,000  more  would  be 
reqilired  before  the  proposed  new  bishopric  could  become  an  accomplished  fact.  O^ 
course  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  quite  3^  per  cent.,  in  which 
case  more  capital  Mrill  be  needed.  Enough,  however,  for  us  to  say  that,  given  all  the 
sams  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  will  at  that  rate  of  interest  produce  ;^ 3,000  a  year, 
the  minimum  reouired  by  the  Act  of  1878  for  the  creation  of  the  new  see.  And  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  towards  the  ;f  15,000  which  we  stated  we  still  needed 
three  weeks  ago,  £^,^^Z  luis  already  been  subscribed.  Now  about  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  encounter.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  formation  of  the  Wakefield 
See  has  presented  greater  difficulties  than  any  of  the  others  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  1878,  and  it  is  well  that  this  fact  should  be  known.  Take  for  instance  the  see  of 
SouthwelL  In  that  case  there  were  two  con  tributary  bishoprics,  Lincoln  and  Lichfield, 
giving  together  ;^8oo  a  year  as  against  our  ;f  300  from  Ripon.  Then  again,  if  you 
look  at  Newcastle,  there  was,  at  once,  ;^i,ooo  a  year  from  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
and  in  addition  a  legacy,  which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  even  when  reduced  by 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain.  And  certainly  if  you  compare  Wakefield  and  Liverpool,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  people  of-  Wakefield  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  a  town  of 
Uiat  size  and  wealth.  And  yet,  my  lord,  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  what  we  have 
II 
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done  at  Wakefield  we  do  not  contrast  unfavonrnbly  with  what  was  done  by  that 
great  city,  with  its  rich  merchant  princes.  Wukdield  has  a  population  of  30,000, 
Liverpool  has,  I  believe,  a  oopulation  of  fully  600,000,  and  when  I  say  that 
Wakefield  has  given  nearly  ^  15,000,  I  think  my  friend,  Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall  will 
admit  that  as  regards  an  effort  to  increase  the  episcopate,  even  great  Liverpool  itself 
cannot  put  little  Wakefield  to  shame.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  other  difiiculiies  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend,  though  they  have  been  many ;  but  I  will  say 
that  few  dioceses  more  urgently  required  sub-division  than  the  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  premature  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
and  his  overwhelming  labours.  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  was  said  of  that 
lamented  prelate,  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  our  late  revered  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  I  believe  that  had  the  diocese  been  sub-divided  some  years  ago  he  would 
stifi  be  with  us.  And  surely,  if  you  look  at  what  has  been  done  as  regards 
sub-division  in  Yorkshire  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  political  world,  it  Ls 
enough  to  prove  conclusively  that  more  should  have  been  done  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  Just  fifty  years  ago  Yorkshire  was  one  diocese,  and  it  was  found  needful  to 
divide  it  by  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Ripen.  A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
Yorkshire  was  also  one  large  county  constituency.  What  have  you  done  since  that 
time  politically  ?  Why  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  other  causes,  you 
have  foand  it  needful  to  sub-divide  and  sub-divide  till  now  you  have  twenty-sis 
county  constituencies  where  formerly  you  had  one,  but  ecclesiastically,  since  1836,  as 
regards  the  extension  of  the  episcopate,  you  have  stood  still.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  as  you  think  of  these  things,  that  difficult  though  the  work  has  been,  we 
have  not  girded  ourselves  to  surmount  these  difficulties  without  good  cause.  There  is 
only  one  topic  more  on  which  I  crave  permission  for  one  moment  to  touch..  Objection 
has  been  made  to  this  bishopric  scneme  on  the  ground  that  ;£'3,ooo  a  year  is  an 
unnecessary  sum  to  |:ive  a  bishop.  Well,  we  have  heard  that  objection  pretty  plainly 
and  boldly  stated  m  another  place  yesterday,  when  by  an  elaborate  arithmetical 
calculation  we  were  informed  now  much  the  most  reverend  and  the  right  reverend 
prelates  received  per  hour.  But  in  Yorkshire  we  are  disposed  to  look  at  things  more 
practically,  and  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  sum  do 
you  propose  to  give  a  bishop,  as  what  sum  do  you  expect  a  bishop  should  expend  ?  I 
recollect  an  apostolic  injunction  to  the  effect  that  a  bishop  should  "  be  given  to 
hospitality  ; "  and  speaking  as  one  who  has  witnessed  the  hospitality  exercised  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  the  present  bishop,  in  the  interest  of  the  diocese,  I  venture 
to  say,  that  the  income  is  not  one  whit  too  large,  and  that  incomes  expended  in  such 
a  way  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  expended  on  the  diocesan,  but  on  the  diocese.  On 
almost  the  last  occasion  I  was  at  the  palace  on  diocesan  business,  we  sat  down  seventy 
to  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  a  poor  thing  and  a  l>etty 
thing  that  while  the  English  judges  can  enjoy  their  ;f  5,000  a  year,  no  man  complain- 
ing, and  little,  comparatively,  being  expected  of  them,  English  bishops,  with  fax 
smaller  incomes  and  far  more  to  do  with  them,  should,  in  this  respect,  be  the  objects 
of  the  captious  criticisms  of  grudging  churchmen.  I  conclude  by  saying,  this  new 
bishopric  will  very  shortly  be  founded,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  members  of  Congress 
will  give  us  a  helping  hand,  and  enable  us,  if  possible,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  our 
bishop  and  lighten  his  labours  by  founding  it  in  this' the  Jubilee  year  of  the  see  of  Ripon. 
Be  sure  of  this,  we,  the  executive,  will  never  relax  our  efforts  till  the  end  is  attained, 
but  till  then  we  will  work  on,  and  confidently,  with  this  constant  prayer,  **  Prosper 
Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us,  oh,  prosper  Thou  our  handiwork.  ' 


The  Venerable  J.  P.  NORRIS,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Bristol. 

OtJR  Chairman  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few  words  aI)Out  Bristol.  If  the  Colonial 
traveller,  of  whom  we  heard  in  my  friend  Mr.  Wheatley-Balme's  charmingly  picturesque 
paper,  had  landed  not  at  Liverpool  but  at  Bristol,  he  might  naturally  have  asked  us 
**  Who  is  now  your  bishop  ?  I  well  remember  Bi.shop  Gray  confirming  me  in  your 
cathedral  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  who  is  now  Bishop  of  Bnstol  ?'*  And  we  should 
have  to  tell  him  with  shame  how  our  ancient  bishopric  was  suppressed.  Just  50 
years  ago  the  See  of  Ripon  was  founde<l ;  just  50  years  ago — to  make  room  on  toe 
episcopal  bench  for  a  Bishop  of  Ripon-— the  bishopric  of  Bristol  was  merged  in  that 
of  Gloucester.     But  those  days  of  pitiful  economies  are  past,  and  brighter  skies  aie 
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over  u«.  And  among  the  memories  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  churchmen 
wi  1  gratefully  remember  that,  in  her  reign,  the  first  great  instalment  of  an  extended 
episcopate  was  made.  Seven  new  sees  sanctioned  ;  five  already  established ;  two 
yet  waiting  for  endowment — Wakefield  all  but  complete,  as  we  joyfully  hear ;  Bristol 
to  follow  speedily,  we  trust.  Thus  between  Bristol  and  Wakefield  there  is  a  close 
alliance  of  effort  just  now.  And  I  rejoice  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  support  of  the 
cause.  It  seems  almost  strange  the  cause  should  need  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  churchmen.  It  was  urged  by  our  Reformers,  enjoined  by  the  early  Fathers, 
enforced  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  In  the  days  of  the  Reformation  there  were 
twenty-one  bishops  for  a  population  of  four  millions.  They  asked  for  an  addition  of 
sixteen,  but  obtained  five  only.  And  at  this  number  it  stood  for  three  centuries, 
though  the  population  increased  sixfold.  Now,  at  last,  an  effort  is  being  made.  In 
the  days  of  St.  Ignatius  every  great  city  had  its  bishop.  '*  Do  nothing  without  your 
bishop  "  was  his  charge  to  all.  And  it  was  possible,  for  in  every  great  city  of  the 
Roman  Empire  a  bishop  presided  over  the  converts.  **  On  this  rock  will  I  build  My 
Church,"  were  the  Master's  words  ;  a  building  to  be  fitly  framed  together,  compacted 
by  its  threefold  ministry.  If  one  of  those  ancient  Fathers  were  now  to  visit  England, 
and  hear  that  our  20,000  presbyters  had  but  800  deacons  to  help  them,  and  only  32 
bishops  to  ordain,  guide,  control,  encourage  and  strengthen  them,  how  astounded  he 
would  be  !  **  O  I^rd,  build  I  "  should  be  our  prayer.  Without  organisation,  duly 
proportioned,  no  effective  work  can  be  done.  As  in  Holy  Scripture,  so  in  Nature, 
God  teaches  us  this  lesson.  If  the  tree  is  to  bear  fruit,  there  must  be  the  one  single 
stem,  branching  into  many  members  ;  each  member  throwing  out  its  tender  shoots, 
else  there  will  be  no  blossoming  or  fruit.  And  so  with  the  vine  of  the  Church.  We 
are  wasting  our  energies  for  want  of  the  unity  and  strength  which  organisation  gives. 
How  can  a  diocese  of  a  million  or  more  be  regarded  by  its  bishop  as  a  cure  of  souls  ? 
And  yet  surely  this  is  the  true  character  of  a  bishop's  trust — not  in  sentiment  only,  but 
by  law ;  for  at  every  vacancy  in  a  parish  the  cure  of  its  souls  reverts  by  law  to  its 
fountain  the  bishop.  When  I  try  to  picture  to  myself  the  bishopric  of  the  future,  I 
think  of  Bishop  Wilson  visiting  staff  in  hand  every  village  of  his  island  diocese.  And 
I  well  remember  how  this  conception  of  a  bishop  s  cure  of  souls  was  brought  home  to 
me  by  my  own  bishop  not  long  ago.  It  was  after  a  fatiguing  Confirmation  in  my 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  I  was  walking  with  the  bishop  to  catch  the  train  that 
would  enable  him  to  answer  his  letters  before  dinner,  when  he  remembered  that  I  had 
mentioned  one  poor  woman  who  had  been  prepared,  but  was  too  ill  to  come  to  the 
church.  Could  he  not  go  to  the  house  ?  Yes,  but  he  would  lose  the  train.  That 
poor  woman,  now  within  the  veil,  has  not  forgotten  how  he  knelt  by  her  bedside, 
soothed,  confirmed,  and  blessed  her.  **  De  minimis  nan  curat  lex  "  may  be  a  maxim 
of  lawyers.  **  De  minimis  curat  Episcopus  "  should  be  our  Church's  maxim.  (And 
yet  de  minimis  is  hardly  the  phrase  when  one  thinks  of  the  infinite  value  of  each 
single  soul).  But  this  is  the  ideal  of  a  bishop's  work.  Alas,  how  can  it  be  at  all 
realised,  or  even  approached,  when  the  diocese  includes  a  million  or  half  a  million 
souls  ?  If  we  wish  to  knit  more  closely  those  personal  relations  in  which  lies  the 
bishop's  strength,  we  must  reduce  the  size  of  our  dioceses.  So  only  can  the  bishop  be 
a  Father  in  God  to  his  clergy  and  to  their  people.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  spoke  words  of  wisdom  on  this  point,  forgotten  I  daresay  by  himself,  but  well 
remembered  by  me, — that  if  we  wished  to  strengthen  our  Church,  we  must  make  our 
cathedral  cities  strong  centres  of  Church  life,  and  multiply  them.  Please  God, 
Wakefield  will  soon  become  such  a  strong  centre;  and  when  Wakefield  is  established, 
then  let  churchmen  unite  and  help  us  to  build  up  again  the  fallen  bishopric  of  Bristol. 


The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  R  BERESFORD  HOPE,  M.P. 

I  had  not  escpected  the  kind  reference  to  myself  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Archdeacon  of^ristol,  but  the  Archdeacon  has  given  me  a  great  lift,  and  when  a  speaker 
is  limited  to  seven  minutes  a  leg  up  is  not  to  be  despised.  I  am  able  to  approach 
this^subject  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  naerely  as  it 
concerns  the  increase  of  the  number  of  bishops,  but  as  it  concerns  an  increase  of 
episcopal  and  cathedral  institutions.  For  several  years  I  was  a  member  of  a 
small  committee  who  sat  in  review  over  all  the  cathedrals  of  the  land,  and  which  I 
hope  may  yet  bear  some  practical  fruit  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.     I  call  on 
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the  Congress  to  avoid  the  policeman  idea  of  a  bishop,  and  not  to  look  at  a  bishop  as 
an  inspector- general.  The  bishop  is  above  all  things  the  constitutional  chief  of  a 
very  elaborate  body  in  which  he  nimself  is  merged,  and  he  is  not  a  mere  autocratic 
inspector.  Such  is  the  bishop  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  bishops  should  not  be 
naked  bishops  with  no  institutions  surrounding  them,  with  no  cathedral  and  no 
chapter.  We  have  good  cause  for  congratulation,  and  for  hope  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
bishoprics  which  have  been  recently  founded  the  cathedral  system  has  been  made  a 
portion  of  the  project  of  the  founders.  Sometimes,  as  at  Wakefield  and  Liverpool 
they  are  a  very  long  way  indeed  even  from  theoretic  and  inchoate  completeness,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  them  to  the  very  first  stage  of  organisation.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  see  of  Ripon  was  founded,  50  years  ago,  there  already 
exbted  at  Ripon,  bv  the  good  providence  of  God,  a  collegiate  church  with  its  chapter. 
The  See  of  Manchester  was  founded  under  similar  circumstances,  so  both  those 
bishoprics  were  started  in  the  right  way,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  God  for 
those  happy  accidents.  So  now  there  is  the  institution  of  hon.  canons.  I  believe  to 
have  men  holdine  that  dignity,  to  stand  by  the  bishop  as  his  advisers,  is  a  real 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  diocesan  but  to  the  Church  at  large.  There  is  an  example 
of  how  this  may  be  worked  in  the  new  See  of  Truro  which  has  its  hon.  canons,  the 
titles  of  whose  canonries  are  taken  from  the  names  of  ancient  Cornish  saints,  thus 
preserving  historical  continuity.  That  see  has  had  the  unparalleled  eood  fortune 
of  having  had  as  its  first  diocesans  Bishops  Benson  and  Wilkinson.  There  is  much 
to  be  gamed  in  having  a  chapter  and  cathedral,  with  its  old  traditions,  its  magnificent 
services,  and  all  the  features  which  make  up  the  distinction  between  a  cathedral  and  a 
parish  church,  or  even  a  collegiate  church,  however  grand  such  might  be  in  its 
material  aspects.  The  movement  for  making  these  new  bishoprics  has  been  begun  at 
the  right  end.  We  have  not  attempted  to  starve  our  bishops,  and  although  the  new 
bishops  could  not  have  the  incomes  of  the  old  prelates,  they  have  some  which  bears 
a  relative  comparison,  as  well  as  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  coming  to  them  in  turn 
with  the  rest.  So  the  old  and  the  new  have  been  well  combined.  With  reference 
to  the  Wakefield  bishopric  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  wish  you  very  much  joy  on  the 
progress  you  are  making. 


The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Rice,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Surrey. 

You  cannot  exaggerate  the  value  of  wise  and  thoughtful  organisation  in  a  new 
diocese.  I  speak  from  the  experience  of  nine  years,  during  which  I  have  witnessed* 
and  have  been  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  new  diocese 
of  Rochester.  But  it  is  on  the  other  part  of  our  subject  that  I  desire  to  speak, 
and  I  am  able  to  state  that  in  our  case  at  any  rate  every  new  and  successful  step 
in  our  organisation  has  amply  proved  the  need  of  further  subdivision.  I  question 
whether  the  importance  of  their  increased  episcopate  is  being  duly  kept  before  the 
minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  churchmen.  Take  one  department.  Study,  as  I 
have  done,  the  statistics  of  confirmation  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  Official  Year 
Book.  Allowing  on  the  one  hand  for  nonconformity,  and  on  the  other  for  arrears, 
we  might  fairly  expect  that  if  bishops  and  clergy  do  their  duty  efficiently  there 
would  be  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  confirmed  every  year.  Such  is  my  own 
estimate ;  though  I  have  seen  a  much  larger  one.  But  what  are  the  facts.  Two 
per  cent,  one  half  of  my  own  estimate,  is  a  proportion  unknown  in  any  single 
diocese  in  anv  single  year.  One  per  cent,  is  never  reached  in  more  than  about 
one- third  of  the  dioceses  in  any  single ^year.  And  in  the  nine  most  populous  dioceses 
the  number  has  never  reached  nine-tenths  of  this,  or  nine  per  thousand.  Does  not 
this  fact  alone  bring  home  to  us  how  our  dioceses  reouire  to  be  subdivided.  I 
would  indeed  thankfully  acknowledge  how  much  our  bishops  have  done  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people  by  the  multiplication  of  centres,  especially  when  I 
remember  that  early  in  the  ministry  of  a  neighbour  of  mine,  not  long  deceased,  there 
were  but  four  centres  for  the  whole  of  Surrey,  although  confirmations  were  held 
only  once  in  seven  years.  But  confirmation  is  not  the  only  episcopal  function.  I 
find  in  the  New  Testament  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  bishop  to  **set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.'*  To  ordain  elders.  And 
are  we  not  in  want  of  a  large  increase  of  the  clergy  ?  But  what  time  have  our  hard 
worked  bishops  to  seek  out  fit   candidates   for   the  ministry?    To  "set  in  order 
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things  that  are  wanting."  This  implies  enquiry  and  consultation.  Most  of  our 
bishops  are  using  with  advantage  their  diocesan  conferences.  But  these  bodies  only 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  the  upper  class  of  laity ;  and  there  certainly  exists  in 
many  quarters  a  feeling  that  the  bishops  are  not  in  touch  with  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  It 
was  mapped  out  eleven  years  ago  by  a  small  council  on  which  the  then  future 
Diocese  of  Rochester  was  not  represented  ;  and  I  hope  this  hard  treatment,  especially 
of  the  Surrey  portion,  will  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  the  next  step  is  taken 
towards  a  Bishopric's  Bill.  One  word  about  bishops'  incomes.  I  rememoer  Bishop 
Selwyn  once  saying  in  Convocation,  "  It  doesn*t  matter  whether  you  give  a  bishop 
£soo  or  jf  5,000,  the  public  will  have  it  out  of  him  in  some  way  or  other."  I  firmly 
believe  that  statement ;  and  yet,  much  as  I  desire  a  large  increase  in  the  episcopate, 
I  would  add,  beware  how  you  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  none  but  the 
very  richest  of  the  clergy  can  afford  to  accept  a  bishopric. 


The  Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  extension  of  the  episcopate.  In  1864, 
whrn  I  joined  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  the  late  eminent  prelate,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  just  put  out,  a-s  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  subject,  a  most  able 
report,  recommenaing  the  extension  of  the  episcopate  in  several  ways.  The  subject, 
then,  is  not  a  new  one,  and  now  the  time  seems  really  to  have  come  for  a  very  great 
effort  at  extension.  I  had  hoped,  and  I  would  still  hope,  almost  against  hope,  that 
the  Wakefield  Bishopric  Fund  would  be  completed  this  week.  Perhaps  some  rich 
churchman,  knowing  that  only  about  ;£'io,ooo  is  wanted,  may  yet  give  a  blank  cheque 
to  the  fund,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  soon  after  his  appointment  to  that  see,  went  the  right  way  to  work,  and  got 
a  suffragan  ;  but  after  two  years  he  confessed  that  his  work  was  not  less,  but  had  rather 
increased.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  offered  to  resign  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  income,  if  only  there  could  be  a  thorough  extension  of  the 
episcopate  and  rearrangement  of  dioceses.  The  diocese  of  Ely  extended  altogether  over 
three  and  a  half  counties,  containing  half  of  Suffolk.  The  whole  of  the  diocese  of  Norfolk 
has  at  least  1,000  parishes.  The  late  Bishop  of  Ely  for  years  opposed  any  division  of 
his  diocese,  but  he  probably  shortened  his  life  by  overwork,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  work  of  the  diocese  completely  oppressed  him.  There  are  now  parishes  in  the 
diocese  of  Ely  which  have  never  seen  a  bishop,  although  they  do  know  somethii^ 
about  an  archdeacon.  Physically,  the  bishop  could  not  do  the  work,  and  before  his 
lamented  death  he  gave  up  his  opinion  against  subdivision.  Since  then,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury  has  charged  strongly  in  favour  of  a  bishopric  of  Suffolk,  formed 
from  the  dioceses  of  Norwich  and  Ely.  Only  one  word  more.  After  we  have  got  six 
or  seven  new  bishoprics,  there  ought  to  be  an  increase  of  suffragan  bishops,  so  that 
every  village  should  icnow  its  bishop,  and  every  bishop  should  be  able  to  know  his 
clergy,  and  people  also.  The  bishop  should  not  only  see  his  clergy,  but  go  even  into 
the  schools,  the  cottages,  and  homes  of  the  people  where  the  clergy  labour,  and  thus 
prove  that  he  is  no  mere  letter  writer  or  official  man  of  business,  but  the  spiritual 
guide  and  chief  pastor  of  his  people,  desiring  above  all  things  to  lead  their  souls  from 
earth  to  heaven. 


The  Rev.  CHARLES  W.  WoODHOUSE,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's, 

and  Carton  of  Manchester. 

I  ONLY  come  forward  to  say  a  word.  In  "  Butler's  Analogy  "  we  have  nature  and  grace 
compared  :  now,  I  would  compare  religious  establishment  and  religious  establishment 
It  is  fortunate  that  at  Wakefield  there  is  a  splendid  church  suitable  for  cathedral 
purposes.  At  Manchtrster  we  had  a  fine  collegiate  church,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  cathedral  establishment.  It  brought  the  Warden  and  Fellows  at  once  into 
connection   with  the  diocese,   and  that  fact  has  contributed   very   largely  to   the 
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influence  of  the  bishop,  the  canons,  and  the  clergy  of  Manchester.  For  one  thing,  we 
inherited  a  large  Sunday  congregation  in  the  nave,  so  that  the  cathedral  body,  as  such, 
found  a  church  full  of  people.  1  think  that  would  be  so  nt  Wakefield.  Another  thing ; 
see  what  such  a  church  as  we  have  at  Manchester,  with  its  oiganisaiion,  is  to  the  bishop. 
He  has  round  him  at  the  first  new  friends  and  new  supporters,  and  though,  in  our 
case  the  cathedral  clergy  have,  by  statute,  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  we  pray  the  bishop  to 
come  and  preach  when  he  likes.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  now  delivering  a  series 
of  sermons  at  the  cathedral.  This  is  an  instance  where  the  bishop  and  his  chapter 
can  work  as  the  centre  of  the  diocese.  We  have  one  difficulty  which  you  will  not 
have  at  Wakefield.  \Ve  are  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1850,  which  enacts 
that  I  he  four  canons  are  to  hold  four  parishes  in  Manchester.  The  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  a  large  parish,  although  the  work  is  interesting  and  important, 
cripples  us  as  residentiary  canons.  We  go  out  as  far  as  possible  into  the  diocese, 
but  the  cathedral  clergy  of  the  new  diocese  of  Wakefield  may  be  able  to  render 
more  help  to  the  parochial  clergy.     May  God  prosper  your  undertaking. 


The  Rev.  John  James  Lias,  Vicar  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge, 
late  Hulsean  Lecturer  and  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 

Whitehall. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  anonymously,  advocated  a  large 
increase  of  the  episcopate ;  and  as  one  of  those  "  young  persons  "  referred  to  by  the 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  such  an  increase  carried  out.  Though  not 
young  in  years,  I  trust  I  am  young  in  my  faith  in  the  capability  of  the  Church  of  England 
lor  self-adaptation  on  the  ancient  lines.  I  believe  that  if  the  Church  of  England  wants 
bishops  she  will  have  them,  but  the  question  is,  how  is  she  to  set  about  it  ?  I  confess 
I  was  disappointed  with  the  recent  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  episcopate.  It  is 
practically  a  prohibitory  bill  to  any  large  increase.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
funds  is  very  great,  but  I  would  not  take  away  one  single  shilling  of  the  incomes  ci 
the  existing  bishops.  To  reduce  their  incomes  is  to  cripple  their  usefulness.  With 
regard  to  newly-founded  bishoprics,  however,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
incomes  provided.  Influential  members  of  the  Church  of  England  some  time  ago 
thought  that  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  second  order 
of  bishops,  and  that  it  would  also  lead  to  frequent  translations.  I  do  not  fear  two 
orders  of  bishops ;  and  as  to  translations,  recent  changes  have  shown  that  they  are 
useful  when  they  are  carried  out  in  a  rijjht  spirit  and  Xox  the  wt-lfare  of  the  Church. 
It  is  a  good  proof  of  how  deep  a  root  the  episcopal  system  has  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  England,  that  they  have  raised  from  ;f  75,000  to  ;^8o,coo  for  each  of  the  new 
bishoprics  that  have  already  been  founded.  But  in  the  case  of  a  new  see,  I  would 
found  it  as  soon  as  ^20,000,  or  at  ihe  outside  ;£25,ooo,  was  provided.  Why  should 
not  the  Church  act  in  this  matter  of  bishops,  as  she  did  in  developing  a  new  parish  in 
a  populous  town?  In  that  case  a  priest  is  planted  in  a  mission  district,  then  a 
permanent  Church  is  built,  and  finally  a  separate  parish  formed  ;  and  why  should  we 
not  have  first  a  suffiragan  bishop,  who  mav  afterwards  become  a  permanent  bishop, 
and  so  on,  by  means  of  an  enabling  Act  of  Parliament,  until  we  have  as  many  bishops 
as  we  want. 


The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Rickerstetii,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Exeter. 

It  is  onlv  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Congress  that  I  come  forward  now  to 
say  anythmg.  The  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple)  said  he  was  very  glad  when 
the  division  of  that  diocese  took  place,  as  he  then  would  be  able  to  get  to  bed  before 
two  o  clock  m  the  morning.  Other  men  have  laboured,  and  I  have  entered  into  their 
lal>oure.  and  can  testify  that  the  division  of  overgrown  dioceses  is  invaluable  in  the 
way  of  enabhng  a  bishop  to  get  mto  closer,  personal,  and  individual  contact  with 
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his  clergy,  and  also  with  the  people.  It  enables  him  to  go  to  their  homes,  their 
schools,  and  their  parishes,  and  to  preach  to  the  people.  The  Council  of  Trent 
affirmed  that  the  greatest  duty  of  the  bishop  was  to  preach  the  Word.  As  to 
confirmations,  the  division  of  the  old  diocese  of  Exeter  has  resulted  in  at  least  half  as 
many  more  being  confirmed  in  Exeter  and  Truro,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  bishop 
being  able  to  get  round  the  parishes  for  confirmations  is  important.  In  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  about  five  parishes  are  grouped  together  for  confirmations — we  have  108 
confirmations  for  508  parishes — and  this  makes  it  possible  for  godparents  to  come 
forward  and  witness  the  confirmation  of  those  for  whom  they  answered  at  baptism. 
Not  lon^  since,  when  I  was  about  to  preach  in  my  diocese,  a  clergyman  said  to  me  : 
"  You  will  address  to-day  a  father  and  mother  who  were  Nonconformists  last  year. 
They  were  pious  people,  but  had  a  great  repugnance  tt>  confirmation.  Their  daughter, 
however,  attended  my  Bible-class,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  confirmed.  At  last 
they  consented.  It  was  a  season  of  great  blessing  to  her,  and  her  brother  came  to 
witness  the  confirmation.  He  had  been  quite  careless  about  his  soul.  Some  of  the 
words  you  addressed  to  the  candidates  found  their  way  to  his  heart.  He  became  a 
changed  young  man.  And  the  parents  were  so  impressed  with  the  blessing  which 
confirmation  had  brought  to  their  children  that  they  now  attend  my  church."  The 
fact  is,  there  has  been  so  much  ignorance  amongst  the  people  of  true  Church  doctrine. 
Thank  God  it  is  being  wiped  out  and  worked  out.  The  bishop  has  to  visit  his  diocese 
constantly  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  unless  the  dioceses  are  of  reasonable  bounds,  we  must 
fail  in  our  endeavours  to  attain  all  that,  as  churchmen,  we  desire. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

With  you,  probably,  I  felt  some  disappointment  in  listening  to  only  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Southwell's  paper.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a  little  of  my  own  experiences 
in  this  matter.  The  diocese  of  Rochester  is  very  ancient  in  its  title,  but  it  is  entirely 
new  in  its  area,  and  in  its  present  form  only  dates  from  1877.  No  doubt  my  right 
rev.  brother  of  Southwell  has  found  considerable  difficulty  in  welding  together  the  two 
counties  of  his  new  and  important  diocese.  In  the  case  of  Rochester  I  had  to  weld 
together  fragments  of  three  dioceses — London,  Winchester,  and  Rochester.  These 
fragments  make  up  a  population  of  1,800,000,  and  bv  the  time  of  the  next  census  the 
population  will  certainly  be  two  millions  of  people,  for  London,  south  of  the  Thames, 
IS  growing  in  far  greater  proportion  than  London  north  of  the  Thames.  We  have  had 
a  Niagara  of  population  let  into  the  diocese.  My  experience  is,  that  however  difficult 
the  task  of  welding  and  fusing  into  a  compact  unity  a  new  diocese  may  seem  to  be,  it 
is  rendered  far  easier  that  is  supposed  by  the  tolerable  fulfilment  of  three  conditions — 
namely,  work,  devotion,  and  kindness.  No  one  could  have  had  a  more  difficult  task 
to  do  than  I  had,  when  I  succeeded  three  living  bishops,  all  of  them  great,  learned,  and 
admirable  men,  and  to  join  together  two  fragments  of  counties  which  did  not  particularly 
wish  to  be  joined  together,  and  which  would  have  preferred  to  have  a  separate  and  larger 
area.  The  loyalty,  good  sense,  and  hearty  co-operation  of  churchmen  in  the  diocese 
have  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  now  the  churchmen  of  the  diocese  hardly  ask  whether 
they  belong  to  Kent  or  Surrey,  their  one  object  being  to  do  whatever  they  can  for  the 
extension  of  the  Church's  usefulness,  and  to  make  her  to  be  felt  a  living  force  for  good. 
So  long  as  men  are  willing  to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  and  to  meet  each  other 
in  kindness  and  confidence ;  and  so  long  as  they  feel  that  what  unites  them  is  not  only 
oneness  of  opinion,  but  also  common  devotion  to  one  dear  Personal  Head,  then,  whatever 
difficulties  maybe  encountered  upon  the  threshold  of  making  a  new  diocese,  they  will  dis- 
appear under  the  power  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  human  love.  I  quite  a^ee  with 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Rice,  as  to  the  necessity  of  further  sub-dividing  the  diocese  of 
Rochester.  We  have  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  with  a  population  of  180,000,  and 
Battersea  has  1 00,000  people.  Most  of  these  south  London  parishes  are  rapidly  growing. 
The  diocese  of  Rochester,  I  have  observed,  contains  two  fragments  of  counties.  Many 
think  it  would  be  still  better  if  we  had  a  new  diocese  for  the  entire  county  of  Surrey 
and  the  Kent  part  of  the  diocese  re-organised  upon  different  lines.  I  can  only  say 
that  when  I  am  properly  invited  to  take  steps  in  that  direction  my  brother  churchmen 
will  find  me  a  cheerful  and  willing;  servant.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  extension 
of  the  episcopate  is  really  a  question  of  Church  defence.  It  means  Church  defence  in 
(he  best  sense  of  the  word.     Where  the  right  bishop  b  obtained,  it  means  such  a 
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development  of  Church  work,  of  Church  feeling,  and  Church  devotion  that  people  in> 
creasingly  discover  the  value  of  Church  life,  and  will  think  twice  before  they  separate 
from  the  Church  of  England,  or  cripple  her  by  depriving  her  of  her  resources.  I  do 
not  know  any  reason  why  the  bishops  should  be  displea^  or  afraid  of  any  frank  dis- 
cussion upon  their  incomes.  We  have,  however,  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Chuich 
should  weigh  very  fairly  and  carefully  any  proposed  scheme  of  redistribution  of  her 
revenues,  and  to  see  whether  the  Church  would  gain  any  real  benefit  from  sucharevisioD. 
At  all  events,  when  a  redistribution  is  made,  let  it  be  clearly  understood.  It  is  some- 
what inconvenient  to  be  supposed  to  have  ;f  5,000  a  year,  and  have  really  only  jf  2,000. 
I  have  now  only  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  the  eflbrt  so  nobly  made  in  Yorkshire 
for  the  completion  of  the  Wakefield  bishopric  fund  will  be  attended  with  success.  Yoa 
will  only  have  reason  to  be  sorry  for  one  tning — because  you  will  have  to  part  with  your 
present  bishop.  Anything  more  exhilaraiine  than  his  opening  address  I  cannot  imagine. 
Hut  in  this  matter  you  must  consider  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  leave  it  with 
(lod,  earnestly  praying  that  you  may  have  a  bishop  as  diligent  and  eloquent  and  devoted 
to  his  work  as  he  who  now  rules  over  this  diocese. 


CO  NGF  E  SS    HALL. 
Wednesday    Afternoon,    October    6th,    1866. 


The   Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  STATE  QUESTIONS 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH, 
AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  INSTRUCTING  ALL 
CLASSES  AS   TO    ITS   HISTORY,  REVENUES,  AND 

WORK. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  HAVE  the  very  greatest  regret  in  announcing  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  not  able  to  be  with  us.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  person  in  the 
Congress  will  regret  his  absence,  but  I  am  also  sure  that  every  person 
present  will  feel  that  he  has,  at  any  rate,  a  good  plea  for  his  absence 
when  they  remember  that  he  was  not  in  office  when  he  promised  to  be 
amongst  us. 


PAPERS. 

G.   J.    Stokes,    Esq.,    M.A.,     F.RS.,    Lucasian    Professor  of 

Mathematics,   Canibridge. 

The  question  which  we  are  invited  to  discuss  this  afternoon  is  that  of 
the  advantage  of  an  Established,  not  of  an  Endowed,  Church.  One  con- 
stantly hears  of  proposals  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Church,  as  if  the  two  were  inseparably  connected.  Now,  if  any  par- 
ticular Church  were  specially  recognised  by  the  State,  and  in  connection 
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with  such  recognition,  were  supported  by  the  State — by  money  derived 
from  the  taxation  of  the  people — ^while  other  denominations  received  no 
such  assistance,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
special  recognition,  in  other  words  on  disestablishment,  the  support  of 
the  State  should  be  withdrawn,  unless  indeed,  the  support  previously 
confined  to  one  denomination  were  extended  impartially  all  round. 
But  if  the  revenues  of  the  Church  specially  recognised  by  the  State  are 
derived  from  sources  independent  of  the  State,  though  regulated  and 
secured  Uke  any  other  property  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  then  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  logical  justification  for  accompanying  disestablishment  by 
disendowment,  but  it  is  in  reality  simply  confiscation.  The  two  things 
being  distinct,  we  are  not,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed, called  on  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  advantages  of  our  Endoioed 
Church ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for,  if  we 
always  take  the  two  together,  that  seems  to  involve  the  concession  that 
what  is  called  disendowment  rightly  accompanies  disestablishment, 
or.  at  any  rate,  it  tends  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  the  public  the  notion 
that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  We  are  further  invited  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  an  established  Church,  not 
that  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  it  may  be 
assumed  that  we  are  concerned  with  none  but  Christian  churches,  and 
also  that  our  own  Establishment  is  more  particularly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, in  view. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  question  of  endowment,  with  the  manifest 
advantages  that  flow  from  it,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  establish- 
ment pure  and  simple,  by  which  I  understand  a  certain  recognition  of  the 
Church  by  the  Statei  involving  certain  privileges,  and  entailing  certain 
duties  of  the  Church  towards  the  State.  I  say  recognition,  as  of  one 
body  by  another,  for  we  can  never  consent  to  merge  the  Church  in  the 
State,  or  give  citizens  of  the  State,  merely  as  such,  a  right  to  decide 
what  shall  be  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Church.  This  would  be 
a  very  different  thing  from  merely  interpreting,  in  questions  involving 
rights  of  property,  what  those  doctrines  are,  which  the  State,  as  the 
guardian  of  property,  has  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  just  as  well  as 
in  that  of  an  Established  Church. 

In  considering,  then,  quite  irrespective  of  endowment,  the  advantage 
or  otherwise  of  an  Established  Church,  let  us  in  the  first  place  imagine 
an  ideal  state  of  things.  Let  us  suppose,  not  merely  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  was  Christian,  but  that  the  whole  Christian  community  was 
united  in  one  form  of  worship  and  Church  government.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  State 
should  recognise  the  Church ;  that  the  undivided  Church  of  the  nation 
should  in  some  way  be  represented  in  the  legislature  of  the  country ; 
that  the  citizens  should  have  a  right  to  the  minstrations  of  the  Church,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church  assented  to  by  the  State. 

Let  us  now  imagine  an  equally  ideal  state  of  things  of  an  opposite 
character.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  State  has  recognised  some  one  de- 
nomination in  a  Christian  community  greatly  divided  into  sects,  which 
keep  apart  from  one  another,  and  fiom  that  denomination.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  the  denomination  recognised  by  the  State  is  one 
which  imposes  narrow  conditions  of  communion,  so  much  so,  that  it  secures 
the  adhesion  of  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  nation.     lu  such  an 
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ideal  state  of  things  would  State  recognition  be  an  advantage  or  not, 
and  could  it  be  expected  to  continue  ? 

Now  it  would  be  so  far  advantageous  as  that  it  involves  a  recognition 
of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  I  assume  to  be  in  the  main 
composed  of  Christian  people,  or  at  any  rate  professing  Christians. 
But  as  there  are  two  distinct  parties  to  any  such  recognition,  and  of  one 
of  these  by  hypothesis  only  a  small  minority  are  favourable  to  the 
special  claims  of  the  denomination  recognised,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  such  recognition  would  be  continued.  Nor  would  it,  on  the  whole,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  in  such  a  state  of  things  be  desirable,  for  it  would 
be  sure  to  provoke  heartburnings,  tending  to  still  greater  division. 

In  order  that  an  alliance  between  Church  and  State  should  be  freely 
maintained  on  both  sides,  the  Church  must  be  no  narrow  sect,  but 
broad  and  comprehensive,  endeavouring  to  embrace,  so  far  as  mainten- 
ance of  principle  will  allow,  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  population.  The 
State,  on  its  part,  must  refrain  from  attempting  to  settle  what  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ought  to  be,  or  from  attempting  to  enforce  upon 
the  Church  the  performance  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  allegiance 
which  she  owes  to  her  great  Head.  But  while  the  maintenance  of  this 
broad  and  comprehensive  character  is  expedient  as  a  matter  of  policy,  if 
the  union  between  Church  and  State  is  to  be  maintained,  it  is  not  on  that 
ground  that  I  would  advocate  it.  It  rests  on  motives  far  higher  than  any 
consideration  of  mere  policy.  We  all  know  how  earnestly  Our  Lord,  on 
the  very  brink  of  His  passion,  prayed  to  the  Father  that  all  His  followers 
might  be  one ;  how  he  represented  the  conversion  of  the  world  as 
bound  up  with  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Now  how  can  such  unity  be 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  great  diversity  which  exists  in  the  feelings 
and  mental  constitution  of  different  men,  and  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
most  spiritually  clear-sighted  individual  amongst  us,  in  our  present  state, 
in  which  we  see  but  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  can  only  attain  to  a  more  or 
less  partial  and  imperfect  perception  of  the  whole  body  of  divine  truth  ? 
Only  apparently  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  the  exercise  of  a  central 
authority  compelling  uniformity  and  crushing  out  individual  liberty,  or 
by  a  wide  toleration  of  individual  opinion  in  matters  not  essential.  We 
know  what  the  former  has  led  to  in  another  communion,  even  to  the 
assertion  and  admission  of  a  claim  to  infallibility  in  the  bishop  of  an 
individual  see,  who  is  held  as  vicar  of  Christ  to  rule  over  the  universal 
church. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  any  such  claim  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Here  we  have  a  council 
presided  over  by  living  apostles,  called  together  for  the  decision  of  so 
weighty  a  question,  as  whether  circumcision  and  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
Law  was  incumbent  on  the  Christian  church  for  all  time.  In  such  a 
case,  we  might  have  expected  a  priori  that  the  apostles  would  have  been 
inspired  to  declare  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  would  have  claimed 
obedience  accordingly.  Yet  we  find  no  trace  of  this,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  of  such  a  thing  as  deciding  on  a  point  of  doctrine  by  majorities. 
The  question  was  long  debated,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  one  of  the 
two  recorded  speeches,  an  apostle  refers  to  a  past  revelation  made  to 
himself,  just  as  we  might  have  referred  to  scripture.  May  we  not 
suppose  that  this  was  intended  as  a  pattern  for  all  time ;  to  show  how 
we  might  expect  to  be  led  into  truth ;  not  by  dividing  ourselves  into 
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parties,  each  holding  aloof  from  the  others,  intent  on  exposing  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  errors  of  the  others,  rather  than  lovingly  dwelling  on 
the  great  points  in  which  we  agree,  remaining  united  in  the  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  comparing  notes  as  to  views 
which  are  somewhat  divergent.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that 
error  often  arises  out  of  an  exaggeration  of  some  truth,  which  has  fallen 
into  abeyance.  When  perceived  it  is  found  to  supply  a  lack,  and  is 
vividly  apprehended ;  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  body,  as  calling  attention  to  a  neglected  truth.  But 
if  the  apprehender  of  the  truth  sets  himself  to  oppose  those  who  differ 
from  him,  and  make  a  party  of  his  own,  then  he  is  very  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  some  counterbalancing  truth  of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  to  fall 
himself  into  error.  There  are  errors  on  the  right  hand  as  well  as  on  the 
left  of  a  central  truth,  and,  if  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  opposing 
those  who  differ  from  us,  without  seeking  first  to  go  along  with  them  as 
far  as  we  can,  we  may  indeed  be  receding  from  their  errors,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  may  be  receding  from  the  truth.  Nor  is  that  all,  but  by 
making  no  attempt  to  enter  into  their  feelings  and  modes  of  thought  we 
are  almost  certain  to  misapprehend  them,  and  to  lay  to  their  charge 
things  that  they  know  not,  thus  driving  them  into  further  opposition  ; 
whereas  by  sympathising  with  them  as  far  as  we  can,  we  might  win  them 
over  more  or  less  from  error,  and  thus  by  approaching  one  another  we 
should  both  be  approaching  the  central  truth  which  lies  between  us. 

Now  one  advantage  of  a  Church  establishment  is,  that  by  securing 
the  independence  ot  both  clergy  and  laity,  within  the  limits  mutually 
agreed  to  between  Church  and  State,  the  clergyman,  having  a  legal 
position  irrespective  of  the  fancies  of  his  flock,  is  relieved  from  the 
temptation  of  refraining  from  the  utterance  of  wholesome  but  unpleasant 
truths,  or  of  accommodating  his  doctrine  to  the  tastes  of  his  hearers, 
rather  than  regarding  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God,  who  is  bound  to 
set  before  them  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  The  layman 
on  the  other  hand  has  a  right  to  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  laws  recognised  by  the  State, 
and  is  not  in  bondage  to  the  fancies  of  an  ill-judging,  though  it  may  be, 
well-meaning  clergyman,  who  may  be  set  over  him.  All  this  tends  to  a 
righteous  toleration,  to  the  habit  of  conceding  to  others  what  we  claim 
for  ourselves,  the  right  to  differ  on  non-essential  points  without  the 
breach  of  Christian  duty. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  one 
feature  connected  with  our  own  Church  establishment  which  seems  to 
me  of  much  value ;  I  refer  to  the  great  variety  which  exists  in  the  mode 
of  Church  patronage.  It  secures  the  inclusion  of  various  shades  of 
theological  opinion  on  matters  which  are  not  essential,  keeping  up 
thereby  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  and  holding  in  check  a  tendency 
to  run  on  in  some  narrow  groove  of  thought,  and  virtually  erect  into 
dogmas  points  whicii  ought  to  be  left  to  the  freedom  of  individual 
opinion. 

But  even  if  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Church  of  this  countr)*, 
were  thoroughly  at  unity  among  ourselves— and  we  may  thankfully 
recognise  a  greater  tendency  towards  unity  of  recent  years — that  would 
not  be  sufficient.  We  know  that  there  are  multitudes  of  earnestly- 
minded  Christians  who,  for  some  cause    or  other,  are  not  of  our 
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communion.  With  some  it  may  be  merely  the  natural  and  laudable 
tendency  to  remain  in  the  communion  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
up  from  childhood,  and  with  which  their  earliest  religious  feelings  arc 
associated.  Others,  and  especially  the  less  educated,  prefer  a  simpler 
form  of  worship  to  that  which  our  liturgy  affords.  But  others  again 
entertain  deep  seated  convictions  respecting  certain  portions  of  oar 
formularies,  which  prevent  them  from  conscientiously  joining  in  full 
communion  with  us. 

Difficulties  arising  merely  from  predilections  are  not,  I  think,  very 
serious,  and  are  likely  to  wear  away  before  advancing  unity.  Consider- 
able freedom  has  of  late  years  been  obtained  towards  varying  our 
services,  and  holding  additional  services  to  meet  the  wants  of  great 
masses  of  our  countrymen  in  populous  places.  But  in  connection  with 
this,  I  must  allude  to  a  hindrance  which  still  exists  in  mo^t  places,  and 
the  serious  nature  of  which,  at  least  in  densely  populated  places,  has 
recently  been  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  testimony  of  those  who,  as 
belonging  to  the  classes  more  immediately  concerned,  are  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  :  I  allude  to  the  appropriation  of  a  large  number  of 
the  best  placed  seats  in  our  churches  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them.     A  strong  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  remove  this  abuse. 

The  third  cause  of  estrangement  which  I  have  mentioned  touches  on 
delicate  ground.     It  is  just  the  persons  who  are  most  earnestly  minded, 
and  with  whom  we  should  be  the  most  desirous  of  being  joined,  who 
would  be  likely  to  feel  the  deepest  convictions.     Sometimes  it  is  true 
the  objections  may  arise  from  misapprehension.     In  such  cases  surely 
there  seems  room  for  explanation,  and  the  honesty  of  the  explanations 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  admitted,  if  an  earnest  desire  were  shown  for 
unity,  and  a  readiness  to  concede  in  case  of  reasonable  objection.     And  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  maintained  that  no  reasonable  objections  can  be 
offered.     That  which  is  human  is  liable  to  human  imperfections,  and 
may  not  be  looked  on  as  infallible.     It  may  be  that  formularies  or 
standards  which  date  from  somewhat  early  times,  when  the  Church's 
trials  were  of  a  different  character  from  those  with  which  she  has  now  to 
contend,  or  else  which  were  framed  in  times  of  great  theological  excite- 
ment, require  some  slight  adaptions  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present 
day.     Surely  the  Church  is  not  a  motionless  crysUUization,  but,  if  she 
is  true  to  her  mission,  a  living  body  animated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit ;  surely  the  promise  of  her  Great  Head  to   be  with  her  is  not 
limited  to  the  first  few  centuries.      I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
changes  of  the  kind  I  am  now  considering  must  ultimately  be  made, 
before  we  can  hope  to  include  in  the  National  Church  the  great  bulk  of 
earnest  Christians  in  the  nation. 

As  to  the  mode  of  effecting  any  such  changes  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Church,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  here  touching  on  the  compact 
between  Church  and  State,  and  that  the  consent  of  both  parties  is 
requisite.  Obviously  Parliament  is  no  place  for  theological  discussions, 
and  the  proposal  of  any  such  changes  must  emanate  from  the  Church. 
But  even  if  embodied  in  a  bill  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  give  rise  to  discussions  which  wouM  be  unseemly  in  such  a 
place.  The  remedy  appears  to  lie  in  the  mechanism  contained  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Bill,  directing  that  the  proposed  changes  should  be 
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laid  before  both  houses  of  Parliament ;  and  then,  if  they  were  not  ob- 
jected to  by  either  house  within  a  specified  time,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty  to  confirm  them,  and  they  would  become  law. 

Are  we  to  regard  the  necessity  for  some  such  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  State  as  a  fetter  which  the  Church  cannot  brook  ?  I  do  not  think 
so  ;  I  think  it  may  even  be  an  advantage,  as  a  safeguard  against  intoler- 
ance. It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  time  of  theological  excitement 
changes  might  be  proposed  which  would  interfere  too  much  with  liberty ; 
in  such  a  case  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  put  on  the  drag. 

But,  though  I  do  think  that  some  changes  are  desirable  in  the  ab- 
stract, I  do  not  think  that  we  are  ripe  for  them  at  present.  Unity  must 
begin  at  home ;  and  till  we  have  learned  more  to  tolerate  differences  of 
view  on  minor  points,  and  cheerfully  to  recognise  the  good  that  is  being 
done  by  those  of  other  schools  of  thought  from  ourselves,  we  are  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  would  justify  the  pro- 
posal of  changes,  such  as  I  have  hinted  at,  designed  with  a  view  to  the 
inclusion  of  those  who,  on  conscientious  grounds,  feel  themselves  at 
present  unable  to  join  us. 


Mr.  William   Inglis,  President  of  the  Church  of  England 

Working  Men's  Society. 

If  the  words  •*  Established  Church,"  in  the  title  of  the  paper  committed 
to  me,  are  applied  to  the  Church  of  England  in  its  strict  and  literal 
signification,  I  fear  I  must  take  exception  to  them,  for  I  cannot  allow 
that  the  National  Church  ever  was  "established  "  in  the  sense  of  being 
created  by  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  this  title  is  only  meant 
that  the  State  recognises  her  as  the  truest  and  best  representative  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  in  this  land,  and  in  this  way  **  establishes  "  her 
as  the  recognised  teacher  of  the  people,  then  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
term  as  meaning  the  " National  Church** — known  by  **  use  and  wont" 
as  the  "  Established  Church,"  but  having  her  rights  and  prerogatives 
from  a  higher  source  than  the  State.  For  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  land  from  now,  back  within  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
I  cannot  find  when  she  was  established,  for,  as  Professor  Freeman  says, 
*' nothing  of  this  kind  ever  took  place  in  England." 

But  I  do  find  a  Church  coming  from  Apostolic  times,  and  probably 
proclaimed  by  Apostolic  lips,  civilising  barbarism,  and  subduing 
heathenism,  preparing  a  mould  for  the  political  institutions,  erecting  a 
bulwark  against  feudal  tyranny,  and  throwing  a  protecting  segis  over 
the  weak  and  helpless,  seduced  at  times  by  Rome's  blandishments, 
or  compelled  to  cower  before  the  usurped  power  of  the  tiara,  yet  still 
loyally  clinging  to  her  true  title,  "  The  Church  of  England." 

Having  had  to  pass  more  than  once  through  the  furnace  of  affliction 
and  come  forth  altered  in  form,  yet  she  still  retained  the  true  ring  of  the 
genuine  metal,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  day  is  very  far  distant  when  she 
will  have  to  vacate  her  throne  on  which  **  for  twelve  centuries  she  has 
done  homage  to  the  truth." 

There  are  those  who  speak  evil  of  her,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her, 
and  accuse  her  of  many  weaknesses.   Do  they  remember  her  instruments 
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are  but  human,  and  within  her  hedges  wheat  and  tares  must  grow 
together  until  the  harvest  ?  What  marvel,  then,  that  she  has  her  failings. 
It  has  been  truly  said  :  "The  very  sun  in  the  firmament  is  not  without 
its  darker  spots,  and  so  long  as  the  Church  is  militant  on  earth  the  evil 
will  ever  be  mingled  with  the  good ;  only  when  presented  at  last  a 
Church  triumphant,  will  it  be  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  " 

Whatever  her  failings  may  be — and  I  am  not  here  to  say  she  is 
immaculate — those  of  us  who  know  her  system  and  have  profited  by  her 
spiritual  privileges,  can  testify  that  her  advantages  far  outweigh  her 
failings. 

(a.)  An  Established  or  National  Church  is  "  an  outward  visible  sign  " 
of  the  recognition  of  God  by  the  nation,  and  provides  that  all  public 
acts  of  the  State  shall  be  hallowed  by  religion,  for  as  loyalty  calls  upon 
us  to  "  Honour  the  king,''  the  same  authority  teaches  us  to  "  Fear  God." 
'*  It  is  the  recognition  of  God's  law  by  man.  It  is  the  sanctification  of 
government  by  religion."  In  a  National  Church  ** truth  is  defended; 
religion  flourishes,  is  respected  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  dignified 
in  the  sight  of  all  beholders ;  and  the  State  is  sanctified  and  blessed, 
and  God  is  glorified ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  His  Christ." 

This  high  and  responsible  position  was  not  given  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  National  Church  by  any  potentate,  or  conferred  by  any 
of  the  Popes.  Planted  in  the  land  by  Divine  Providence  long  before 
the  political  system  called  the  State  had  an  existence,  kings  craved 
admission  into  her,  and  the  inhabitants  by  degrees  yielding  their 
homage,  **  acknowledged  her  authority,  received  her  teaching,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  discipline." 

{b,)  An  Established  Church  provides  the  means  of  grace  throughout 
the  nation  to  all  who  wish  for  them,  and  will  receive  them.  By  her 
parochial  machinery  a  church  is  placed  in  every  parish,  and  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  where  the  faith  is  taught,  salvation  preached,  the 
sacraments  duly  administered,  hearts  united  in  holy  wedlock,  and  the 
dead  buried  with  Christian  solemnity ;  and  all  this  not  as  a  favour,  but 
as  an  inherited  right,  and  in  numerous  instances  provided  for  by  the 
pious  endowments  of  our  forefathers. 

** The  parochial  system,"  says  a  Nonconformist,  "is  the  only  one  by 
means  of  which  we  can  in  this  respect  do  our  duty,  for  by  it  alone  can 
our  religion  be  offered  to  all  the  people,  and  the  parochial  system  can 
only  be  worked  through  a  National  Church." 

To  quote  the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Eddowes,  so  long  the  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's,  Bradford,  and  spoken  years  ago  : — "  Not  only  are  we  paro- 
chial clergy  bound  to  minister  freely  to  the  poor  at  church,  but  we  are 
compelled  also  to  carry  the  ministration  of  religion,  its  holy  rites,  and 
its  heavenly  consolations  in  case  of  need  to  the  poor  man's  home.  He 
can  claim  at  our  hands  the  rite  of  baptism  for  his  children,  and  unless 
his  life  be  openly  evil,  the  Holy  Communion  for  himself.  We  dare  not 
withhold  from  him  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  and,  what  is  more,  we 
dare  not  charge  for  them.  Moreover,  we  are  bound  to  marry  those  of 
our  people  who  seek  the  Church's  blessing  on  their  union,  and  we  give 
a  graveyard  when  required  to  bury  the  departed.  And  we  are  under 
obligation  also  to  visit,  when  sent  for,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  except  in 
cases  of  infection." 
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(c!)  An  Established  Church  also  provides  a  minister  as  a  rule  to  every 
parish,  who  not  only  ministers  to  the  people  in  holy  things,  but  is  also  a 
a  friend  to  those  among  whom  he  dwells.  The  rectory  and  the  vicarage 
are  the  centres  to  which  poverty  and  affliction  are  drawn,  for  the  clergy- 
man is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  voluntary  **  relieving  officer,"  without 
the  pomp  and  harshness  of  bumbledom.  It  was  a  true  picture  drawn 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  the  Carlisle  Congress,  when  he  said  : — 
"  Is  a  cottage  ill-drained  or  overcrowded  ?  The  rector  can  speak  when 
others  hesitate  to  do  so.  Is  there  illness  ?  The  clergyman  can  give 
sympathy  and  often  material  help.  Does  a  cow  or  pig  die  prematurely  ? 
He  draws  the  petition  to  be  circulated  amongst  the  neighbours.  Is  ad- 
vice needed  for  emigration,  for  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  for  corres- 
pondence with  some  relation  in  a  distant  colony  ?  In  these  and  in 
numberless  other  homely  incidents  of  country  life  which  are  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  our  philosophers,  and  many  of  our  politicians,  but 
which  are  simply  immeasurable  as  regards  the  daily  happiness  and 
comfort  of  thousands  of  poor  people — the  clergyman  does  give  en- 
couragement and  help." 

(^.)  The  Established  Church  has  ever  been  the  chief  promoter  of 
education.  Many  of  those  who  now  shout  loudest,  **  Down  with  her, 
down  with  her,'*  owe  to  the  Church  the  little  learning  they  possess, 
for  long  before  the  present  mania  for  educational  codes  was  con- 
ceived or  ever  theorists  rushed  in  where  specialists  feared  to  tread, 
ere  children  were  in  danger  from  over-pressure,  or  even  pupil- 
teachers  had  become  white  slaves,  and  when  teachers  were  suffered 
to  grow  grey  and  die  in  their  profession,  the  Established  Church  was 
zealously  spending  and  being  spent  in  her  endeavour  to  educate  the 
young.  Neither  is  she  now  holding  back  her  hand.  **  In  the 
National  schools  more  than  two  millions  of  children  are  receiving  the 
very  best  elementary  education  every  year.  The  Church  has  during 
the  last  forty  years  spent  4^  millions  sterling  in  school  buildings  to 
which  the  whole  community  has  free  access,  and  at  the  present 
moment  is  educating  nearly  as  many  children  as  all  the  school 
boards  and  Dissenting  bodies  put  together,  and  by  her  voluntary 
contributions  is  saving  the  British  ratepayer  a  sum  of  ;^6oo,ooo 
annually." 

(e,)  The  Established  Church  gives  greater  liberty  and  is  more 
comprehensive  than  those  religious  bodies  who  say  they  are  free  from 
State  control. 

I  say  this  even  in  the  face  of  the  sad  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  ten  years.  She  has  no  shibboleths  encrusted  in  her 
trust-deeds.  Her  charter  from  the  King  of  Kings,  as  a  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  is  so  plain  **that  he  that  runneth  may  read**  **  All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and,  lo !  I  am  with  you  alwayt 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  and 
benefits  pertaining  to  the  Established  or  National  Church,  but  seldom 
realised  and  appreciated  because  of  the  ignorance  that  exists  concerning 
the  ongin,  history,  and  reality  of  them. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  and  demands  a  speedy  remedy,  for 
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the  times  we  live  in  require  an  intelligent  churchmanship  which  is  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  and  must  produce  proofs  for  its 
assertions,  and  not  mere  secondhand  statements. 

There  is  need,  then,  for  a  machinery  that  will  reach  "  all  classes,"  as 
it  is  worded  in  the  tide  of  the  paper.  The  term  is  a  brief  one,  but 
comprehensive  enough,  for  it  embraces  all  that  go  to  make  up  the  great 
portion  of  the  nation,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  wealthy  classes  and 
the  toiling  masses y  any  "  odd  lots  *'  outside  these  may  be  ticketed  as  waifs 
of  humanity  requiring  corrective  coercion. 

The  late  threatened  attack  upon  the  Church  has  done  much  to  teach 
^'  all  classes,*'  and  open  men's  minds,  and  sweep  away  prejudices.  Many 
an  M.P.  and  would-be  M.P.  received  lessons  in  Church  history  they 
will  never  forget.    There  is  no  reason  why  these  lessons  should  cease. 

There  should  be  a  constant  circulation  of  literature,  plain  and  incisive, 
instructive  without  being  irritating,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  labourer.  The  winter  months  should  find 
lecturers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  not  necessarily  paid  lecturers ; 
there  are  both  clergy  and  laity  able  enough,  and  I  may  surely  add 
willing  enough,  to  speak  a  word  in  defence  of  the  Church  and  to  explain 
her  true  position.  Here  is  a  noble  field  of  labour  for  the  wealthy  and 
middle  classes,  either  to  contribute  bountifully,  or  use  their  leisure  time, 
and  ready  access  to  books  in  training  themselves  as  voluntary  teachers 
on  Church  subjects  to  their  poorer  and  less  favoured  neighbours. 

Lectures  should  be  practical  and  of  local  interest  if  possible,  as  for 
instance,  the  history  of  one's  own  parish  church  as  far  back  as  it  can  be 
traced,  the  names  of  its  pious  benefactors,  the  origin,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  its  endowments,  and  the  historical  events  with  which  it  is  identified. 
Even  modern  churches  and  their  endowments  would  form  an  attractive 
subject,  and  show  the  fallacy  of  attributing  to  the  State  the  credit  of 
supplying  the  necessary  funds  for  their  maintenance.  All  this  could  be 
done  with  very  little  trouble,  and  would  well  repay  the  time  taken  in  the 
preparation. 

If  this  were  done  systematically  throughout  the  country,  we  would 
hear  nothing  of  tithe  agitation,  and  the  farmer  would  make  his  complaint 
to  the  landowner  instead  of  worrying  the  clergy,  whose  stipends  in  these 
days  of  depression  are  growing  **  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 

To  teach  "all  classes  "  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  she  was  not  a  creation  of  a  corrupt  monarch  about  the  Reformation 
period,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  "  I  would  recommend,"  he  says,  "  every  rector 
or  vicar  to  go  to  his  diocesan  registry  and  extract  therefrom  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  rectors  and  vicars  who  have  preceded  him  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  paint  them  up  among  the  other  memorials  in  his 
church." 

A  complaint  is  often  made  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  population 
will  not  attend  lectures,  and  so  remain  ignorant  and  apathetic.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  complaint,  but  it  can  be  met  and  removed.  When 
the  mountain  would  not  go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  to  the 
mountain ;  so,  if  we  cannot  get  men  to  come  and  listen  to  lectures,  why 
not  try  the  experiment  of  encouraging  working  men,  well  instructed  on 
Church  matters,  to  talk  about  them  among  their  fellows. 

Working  men  will  converse,  and  inquire  and  receive  instruction  from 
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their  fellows,  when  they  would  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  parson,  and 
refuse  to  listen  to  one  above  thein  in  the  social  scale.  Too  little  has 
been  done  in  this  way  to  spread  useful  information,  correct  mistakes, 
and  remove  prejudices. 

Such  an  organisation  as  the  Church  of  England  Working  Men's 
Society,  with  its  numerous  branches,  and  10,000  members — communi- 
cants, might  become  a  tower  of  strength  among  their  peers  if  properly 
utilised.  The  organisation  is  a  reality.  You  have  brandies  among  you 
ready  and  willing  to  work  ;  they  only  want  guidance  and  support 

In  the  instruction  of  the  toiling  masses  there  is  one  thing  that  must 
not  be  forgotten,  the  theories  must  be  backed  by  practical  realities,  or 
more  harm  than  good  will  be  the  result 

When  the  working  men  are  told  by  a  lecturer  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
Church's  benefits,  you  must  show  him  it  is  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed. 
When  he  hears  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  every  privilege  within  her, 
you  must  be  ready  to  prove  it  by  giving  him  a  more  hearty  welcome  in 
the  future  than  he  has  had  in  the  past. 

The  stiffness  of  fashionable  churchmanship  must  give  place  to  the 
true  brotherhood  so  beautifully  taught  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  show  that  "  dearly  beloved  "  is  something  more  than  an  empty 
sound,  and  the  comprehensive  terms  **this  infant,"  "Thy  servant,'* 
**  this  man  and  this  woman,"  "our  brother,  our  sister,"  apply  to  Prince, 
peer,  and  peasant  within  the  House  of  God. 

When  threadbare  piety  takes  a  seat  next  to  religious  respectability  in 
some  costly  adorned  fane,  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  being  spoken 
to  by  the  latter,  as  I  was  some  time  ago  by  an  old  lady  in  a  fashionable 
church  in  Bournemouth,  in  whose  chair  I  had  dared  to  seat  myself,  who 
ordered  me  to  "  come  out,"  and  on  my  obeying  the  mandate  told  me,  for 
.my  consolation,  "  We  pay  for  our  seats  here."  Such  cases  will  spoil  the 
effect,  and  negative  the  teaching  of  the  best  lecture  on  the  Church  that 
can  be  written.  Proclaim  as  loud  as  you  can  the  Church's  privileges, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  the  poor  feel  they  have  as  hearty  a  welcome  to 
the  large,  fashionable  church,  as  they  have  to  the  humble  Mission -room 
specially  provided  for  them.  Hitherto  we  have  been  mourning  over  the 
"  lapsed  masses  ; "  let  us  for  a  season  "  practice  what  we  preach,"  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  better  results.  Much  of  the  mistake  is  due  to 
the  killing  exclusiveness  of  the  past,  now  happily  dying  out. 

We  have  revived  life,  hearty  services,  restored  churches,  and  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  more  energetic  missionary  activity.  Is  it 
not  a  pity  the  shadows  of  a  lingering  selfishness  should  chill  the  life  and 
mar  the  work  ?  The  toiling  masses  are  careless,  I  know ;  too  many  of 
them  are  Godless,  I  own  with  sorrow,  but  they  are  not  antagonistic  to 
the  Established  Church.  The  nearer  she  approaches  them  with  kindly 
smile  and  winning  welcome,  the  more  will  they  relax  from  their  stub- 
bornness, the  more  they  see  her  their  friend,  the  readier  will  they  stretch 
out  their  hands  to  her. 

It  is  one  of  the  cheering  signs  of  the  times  that  so  many  of  her  sons 
and  daughters  realise  her  blessings,  cling  to  her,  and  by  various  organi- 
sations prove  their  love  for  the  Church  of  England. 

Her  strength,  and,  humanly  speaking,  her  preservation,  depend  upon 
the  activity  of  her  members  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  those  who 
minister  at  her  altars. 
12 
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Let  bolh  clergy  and  laity  cast  aside  petty  differences  and  speak 
y)lainly,  act  consistently,  and  pray  fervently ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
come  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  point  poor,  puzzled,  erring 
humanity  to  churches  in  large  numbers,  and  say : — 

Tis  the  house  of  prayer :  Go  in  1 

'Tis  the  Christian's  home  by  right 
Find  some  nook  ;  confess  thy  sin  ; 

And  go  forth  in  Jesus*  might. 


ADDRESSES. 
A.  E.  Miller,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  diifer,  on  a  most  important  fundamental  principle,  with 
Professor  Stokes,  although  I  do  not  greatly  differ  from  his  conclusions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  than  another  calculated  to  confuse  our  ideas 
on  this  most  important  question,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  that  unfortunate  expression, 
"  Church  and  State,"  has  been  dealt  with,  as  if  the  Church  and  the  State  were  two 
distinct  and  antagonistic  parlies,  and  had  come  to  a  sort  of  compact  as  to  a  modus 
Vivendi,  In  my  opinion,  the  difference  between  the  nation  as  a  State,  and  the  nation 
as  a  Church,  is  merely  this  :  that  the  one  is  the  organisation  which  the  nation  lias 
provided  for  itself  in  its  civil  capacity,  and  the  other  the  organisation  it  has  founded  in 
its  ecclesiastical  capacity.  And  I  cannot  look  upon  the  term,  "  National  Church  *' — 
using  the  word  Church,  of  course,  in  its  limited  sense — as  meaning  anything  else  than 
the  particular  organisation  which  the  nation  has  determined  upon,  at  any  particular 
time  or  place,  for  the  spread  of  religious  instruction.  A  National  Church  may  or  may 
not  be  an  Established  Church,  and  if  I  am  right  in  my  view,  it  would  follow  that  the 
meaning  of  "  Established  Church "  is  an  ecclesiastical  organisation,  the  tenure  and 
distribution  of  whose  offices  is  regulated,  not  by  agreement  amongst  its  members,  bot 
by  public  law.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  Church  might  be  established 
within  that  meaning,  and  yet  not  be  a  National  Church.  But  the  question  which  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  to-day  is  this  :  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  at  large,  that  a  communion  which  has  fair  claims  to  be  considered  as  national, 
should  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  nation  ?  And,  mind  you,  it  is  a  recognition  which 
cannot  be  had  for  nothing.  Establishment,  I  consider  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  a 
Church ;  but  it  is  not  all  benefit.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  national  recognition 
should  be  given  to  any  ecclesiastical  organisation  without  involving,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  an  amount  of  civil  control,  which  the  more  ardent  spirits,  at  any  rate, 
will  stigmatise  as  Erastianism.  There  is  one  alternative,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  such  a  country  as  this.  If  two  men  ride  on  the  same  horse,  one  must  be  behind 
and  unless  the  civil  authority  is  to  be  supreme,  in  cases  where  the  civil  and 
ecclesijistical  authority  are  both  concerned,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  must  be 
supreme.  That  is  the  Romish  principle,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  principle  which  has 
never  been  recognised  in  England,  not  only  since  the  Reformation,  bfit  prior  to  it. 
The  great  declaration,  nolumus  leges  AngUa  mutari^  was  never  intended  to  mean 
that  the  chief  legislative  authoiity  of  England  would  not  alter  its  laws  from  time  to 
time,  if  it  thought  fit,  but  it  was  a  declaration  by  the  earls  and  barons  that  they  would 
not  allow  their  laws  to  be  altered  in  deference  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  One  has 
but  to  read  the  whole  passage  to  see  that  this  is  its  true  meaning.     The  question  is, 
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whether  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  state  recognition  are  worth  the  price  you 
have  to  pay  for  them.  I  think  they  are,  but  it  is  a  question  which  is  fairly  arguable. 
The  greatest  advantage  which  you  gain  is,  unquestionably,  comprehensiveness ;  and 
this  in  two  ways,  one  as  regards  the  laity,  and  the  other  as  regards  the  clergy.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to  utter  here  a  note  of  warning.  I  was  much 
struck,  yesterday,  by  an  expression  of  Canon  Lefroy's,  when  he  talked  about  the 
Church  being  permitted  to  regulate  its  own  affairs.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Church  of  England,  any  amount  of  self-government  which  was  not  carefully 
subordinated  to  the  written  law,  would  tend  inevitably  to  separation.  The  real  reason 
why  the  Church  of  England  is  able  to  comprise  within  its  ranks  men  who  not  only 
differ  widely  on  minor  questions,  but  whose  fundamental  ideas  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  action  are  essentially  different,  is  that  it  is  not  liable  to  have  its  tests  altered 
by  the  vote  of  any  fluctuating  assembly.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  has  only 
to  see  that  he  confines  himself  within  certain  very  wide  bounds  which  no  single  individual 
has  any  power  to  alter  or  restrict,  and  the  meaning  and  extent  of  which  will  not  be 
determined  by  any  popular  assembly,  clerical  or  lay,  but  rest  upon  the  construction 
of  certain  written  documents  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  lawyers.  The  moment  you 
give  tl^e  control  of  the  tests  of  admission  to  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  any 
representative  body  whatever,  you  destroy  that  freedom  and  latitude  now  secured  to 
every  clergyman,  because  he  has  now  only  to  satisfy  the  very  wide  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Church  Courts,  and,  subject  to  those  conditions,  is  able  to  do  what  he 
himself  believes  to  be  right.  And  the  consequence  of  disestablishment  would  be  to 
place  the  regulation  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  body,  because  you 
would  negessarily  fall  back  upon  the  voluntary  association  of  the  people  who  chose  to 
remain  members  of  the  Church,  and  that  voluntary  association,  in  the  present 
condition  of  English  society,  could  only  be  supported  by  representative  institutions. 
Again,  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  laity  would  be  interfered 
with.  At  present  we  are  entitled  to  claim  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
every  man  who  does  not  disavow  that  title.  The  result  is  that  the  clergy  are  entitled 
to  offer  their  ministrations  to,  and  even  press  them  upon,  all  the  people,  because  they 
are  ministers  not  of  the  congregation  only,  but  of  the  whole  parish.  Disestablishment 
would  completely  alter  this.  We  have  as  complete  a  parochial  machinery  in  Ireland 
now  as  we  had  before  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished,  but  there  is  no  minister  of 
that  Church  who  could  now  venture  to  say  that  he  is  entitled  to  treat  persons  who  do 
not  profess  membership  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  his  parishioners.  So  far  is  that 
from  being  the  case,  that  any  man  who  comes  forward  now  in  a  vestry,  or  in  any  of 
the  inferior  assemblies  of  the  Church  of  Iieland,  is  obliged  to  sign  a  document,  stating 
that  he  is  a  member  of  that  Church,  before  he  is  allowed  to  act.  Let  me  tell  you, 
that  is  a  very  serious  evil  to  Church  work.  Another  question,  which  cannot  be 
altogether  left  out  of  sight,  is  the  question  of  endowment.  Now,  I  contend  with  all 
my  energy  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  endowments  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  England  have  flowed  from  private  sources,  and  that  any  attempt  to  divert 
to  any  other  purpose  whatever  those  endowments,  would  be  simply  a  measure  of 
spoliation.  But  you  must  remember  this  :  there  is  a  very  large — though  it  is  not  so 
large  as  is  generally  supposed — a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  have  come  from  public  sources.  A  large  part  of  the  property  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  transferred  from  the  expelled  priests  to  the 
conforming  priests,  has  depended  from  that  day  to  this  upon  a  title  which  rests  solely 
upon  an  Act  of  Parliament.  (A  Voice  :  No,  no.)  You  may  differ  from  me,  if  you 
please.  That  is  my  opinion,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England.      (A   Voice:    Which   Act?)     The   Act   is  the  Act  of 
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Supremacy.      I   cannot  give  you   chapter   and    verse    for  it,  but  it  is  the  33fd,  I 

think,  of  Henry  VIII.     But,  at  any  rate,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  you  will  find 

that  in  any  controversy  that  would  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  disestablishment,  that 

is  a  matter  which  you  would  have  to  take  as  admitted.     (Cries  of  **  No.")    Well,  I 

shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  establish  a  case  the  other  way.     I  myself  should  be 

afraid  to  rely  on  it.      But,    whatever  portions  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 

England  can  be  traced  to  public  sources  will  infallibly  be  taken  away,  rightly  or 

wrongly,  if  the  Church  ceases  to  be  what  is  called  established.     Therefore,  it  is  to 

be  considered  whether  all  these  things  are  or  are  not  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is 

worth  while  to  be  subjected  to  the  State  fetter,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  purpose  of 

maintaining  them.     In  my  opinion,  the  practical  effect  of  disestablishment — although 

I  agree  that  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  disendowment — would  be,  in  a  large 

majority  of  the  rural  parishes  of  England,  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  clei^,  and 

they  are  small  enough  already.     Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance 

to  recognise  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  establishment  you  must  submit  to  a  certain 

amount  of  State  control.     If  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  worth  your  while  to  do  that, 

you  should   explain  in  every  possible   way — by  sermons,   by    pamphlets,    and  by 

meetings — not  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Church,  but  to  every  man  in  the  country,  the 

position  in  which  the  Church  is  placed  ;  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  handmaid 

of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  religious  education ;  and  that  she  is  to  a  certain  extent 

controlled  in  her  work,  as  the  price  she  pays  for  the  assistance  and  the  recognition  of 

the  State.     If  this  were  only  thoroughly  understood,  you  would  satisfy  a  lai^e  number 

of  those  who  at  present  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Church  of  England  receives 

funds  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  whole  nation,  and  are  used  now  by  only  a  part  of 

it.     They  would  be  content  if  the  case  were  fairly  laid  before  them,  and  they  saw  that 

it  was  open  to  any  man,  who  did  not  on  conscientious  grounds  differ  entirely  from  every 

branch  of  the  Church  of  England — and  there  are  few  Christians,  outside  the  Romish 

communion,  of  whom  this  is  true — to  receive  the  benefit  of  those  funds  on  condition  of 

submitting  to  the  corresponding  control.     If  this  were  so,  I  think  the  opposition  to 

the  establishment  would  diminish  almost  to  nothing.     Those  who  are  opposed  not  to 

State  recognition,  but  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  absorption  of  public  funds  by  a 

portion  of  the  community,  require  to  have  it  clearly  shown  to  them,  first,  that  the 

amount  of  funds  so  absorbed  is  much  less  than  they  believe  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 

price  paid  for  them  is  much  more  than  they  imagine.     Before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  say 

a  few  words  in  answer  to  some  friends  who  have  quoted  the  Irish  case  as  a  successful 

experiment  in  disestablishment.     That  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  not  been  destroyed, 

as  its  enemies  expected,  by  disestablishment,  is  no  doubt  the  case.     Nay,  for  some 

purposes,  she  is  stronger  to-day  than  she  was  when  the  Disestablishment  Act  was  passed. 

But  we  had  two  very  great  advantages  in  Ireland  which  you  would  not  have  in 

England.     In  the  first  place,  the  difference  of  opinion  among  our    members  «'as 

confined  within  much  narrower  bounds.     Of  the  men  in  Ireland  who  would  be  ranked 

in  this  country  as  even  moderately  high  churchmen,  the  number  is  ludicrously  small ; 

and  the  result  is  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion,  which  I  believe  would  rend  in 

two,  or  at  least  convulse  any  representative  body  of  churchmen  in  England,  has  had 

very  little  effect  upon  the  General  Synod  in  Ireland.     In  the  next  place,  it  happened 

that  the  number  of  clergy  in  many  places  in  Ireland  could,  without  disadvantage,  be 

reduced.     Therefore,   throughout  the  South  and  West  the  practical  effect  of  the 

reductions  which  took  place  during  the  first  few  years  was  that  the  clergy  remaining 

were  re-endowed  by  those  who  went  away,  and  the  endowments  depend  greatly  on  the 

composition  balances  left  by  the  clergy.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  we  were,  unfortunately, 

never  really  a  poor  man*s  Church,  and  therefore  the  congregational  system,  which 
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will  work  fairly  well  as  long  as  your  congregations  are  well-to-do,  but  which  fails 
entirely  with  poor  congregations,  did  not  fail  entirely  with  us.  But  the  Church  in 
England  could  not  afford  to  diminish  the  number  of  her  clergy  anywhere,  nor  could 
she  usefully  withdraw  from  the  position  of  "  the  poor  man's  Church."  Therefore, 
evil  as  disestablishment  has  been  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  disastrous  in 
England. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Sheffield. 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  interested  in  the  speeches  I  have  heard  to-day.  In  reference 
to  that  of  Professor  Stokes,  I  would  say  that  I  once  held  exactly  the  same  opinion;  as 
he  has  enunciated  to-day  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  give  those  opinions  practical  effect, 
I  found  the  reciprocity  to  be  all  on  one  side,  and  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  As  to 
Mr.  Miller's  remarks  respecting  Church  property,  I  must  say  that  all  my  reading  and 
study  has  led  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion  to  that  which  he  expressed.  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Church's  property  previous  to  the  Reformation  was  private 
property  given  to  the  Church  just  as  much  as  that  which  has  been  given  to  her  since. 
If  Mr.  Miller  knows  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  which  really  bears  out  the  statement  he 
has  made  to-day,  that  will  alter  our  position  very  much  indeed,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  him  if  he  will  tell  us  for  the  instruction  of  Church  defenders  generally.  The  strength 
of  my  argument  has  always  been  that  there  was  no  new  Church  at  the  Reformation, 
but  that  the  self-same  Church  continued  to  be  the  Church  of  England.  I  must, 
however,  not  forget  our  text,  which  is  that  of  Church  and  State.  We  cannot  separate 
the  Church  from  State  questions.  For  instance,  we  will  take  two  out  of  the  many 
which  from  time  to  time  arise,  namely : — Education,  and  questions  affecting  public 
morality.  How  m  it  possible  for  a  churchman  to  consider  these  questions  without 
considering  them  in  their  relation  and  bearing  upon  his  Church  ?  There  should  go  no ' 
uncertain  sound  from  this  Congress  in  relation  to  these  matters.  As  to  the  first,  every 
son  of  the  Church  should  contend  for  religious  and  dogmatic  teaching,  as  necessary, 
not  only  as  a  guiding  principle  to  every  individual's  life,  but  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  order  of  the  State.  And,  with  regard  to  questions  affecting  public  morality, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  watch  every  movement  made,  and  to  support  pr  protest 
against  them,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  which  our  old  Church  is  the  promulgator  and  guardian.  And  again, 
as  to  the  great  political  movenienis  of  our  time,  let  no  man  imagine  for  one  moment 
that  our  adherence  to  the  Church  of  our  fathers  has  no  influence  upon  our  conduct  in 
these  matters.  Perish  the  thought  !  We  who  learned  to  lisp  her  formularies  at  our 
mother's  knee,  who  learned  her  dogmas  at  the  village  school,  were  trained  by  our 
pastors  and  confirmed  by  our  bishops,  all  for  the  purpose  of  making  us  good  citizens 
here,  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven  hereafter.  All  this  has  been  done  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  show  that  it  is  a  reality,  l^hen, 
again,  as  to  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  proposition  should  have  been  put — the  advantages  and  lawfulness  of  an  Established 
Church.  Never  let  it  go  forth  from  this  Congress  that  our  adhesion  to  an  Established 
Church  is  one  of  expediency.  It  is  founded  on  truth  and  principle.  It  was  a  principle 
closely  bound  in  the  Israelitish  polity  t)y  God  Himself — ^a  principle  honoured  by  our 
blessed  Lord  when  He  preached  in  the  temples  of  the  Established  Church  of  His  native 
land — ^a  principle  nev^r  protested  against  by  the  great  apostles  and  the  early  fathers 
who  lived  near  t lie  apostolic  age- -a  principle  upheld  and  supported  by  all  the  great 
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divines  on  the  Continent,  at  the  Reformationi  and  supported  with  equal  energy  in  our 
own  country  by  both  puritan  and  high  churchman.     Therefore,  what  others  might  be 
prepared  to  do,  we  are  not  prepared  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  opinions  of 
the  giant  minds  of  past  generations.     The  advantages  of  an  Established  Church  we 
conceive  to  be — first,  a  national  recognition  of  that  Supreme  Being,  in  whom  we  all 
acknowledge  we  **  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being.*'     Secondly,  in  the  provisions 
thus  made,  that  the  lowly  and  the  poor  may  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them  free 
of  charge.     And,  lastly,  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  as  so  plainly  set  forth  by  the 
great  Edmund  Burke,  viz.,  "They  have  incorporated  and  identified   the  estate  of  the 
Church  with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of  which  the  State  is  not  the  proprietor, 
either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  regulator."     Voluntary  effort 
can  only  reach  those  who  can  pay,  as  is  so  plainly  set  forth  in  a  small  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Rev.  William  Odom,  Vicar  of  St.  Simon's,  Sheffield.     At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  greater  voluntary  institution  than  the  Church  of  England.     She  is  essentially  a 
mission  Church  ;  but,  by  her  connection  with  the  State,  she  has  greater  power  for  good 
than  she  otherwise  would  have.     Now  we  come  to  the  last  clause  of  our  text.     The 
best  means  of  instructing  all  classes  as  to  its  origin,  history,  revenues,  and  work. 
Here  I  would  say  that,  although  the  great  majority  of  the  working  men  of  England 
(whom  I  represent  at  this  Congress)  are,  I  believe,  more  deeply  attached  to  their  Churdi 
than  ever,  and  would  make  great  sacrifices  on  her  behalf,  but  they  are  not  blind  to 
some  of  her  defects  ;  and  without  wishing  to  appear  as  "  Iconoclasts,'  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  heads  of  the  Church  institute  certain  measures  of  reform  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  their  Church  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  also  for  enabling  them  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  enemy.     First,  they  would  like  to  see  their  bishops  exercising 
their  true  functions  in  being  able  to  enforce  discipline — they  cannot  understand  an 
unlicensed  curate  or  a  disabled  vicar  being  able  to  put  both  his  bishop  and  the  law  at 
defiance.     They  would  also  like  to  see  some  arrangement  made  whereby  clergymen 
(who  may  have  done  good  work  in  their  day,  but  who  now,  through  age  and  infirmity, 
&re  utterly  unable  to  perform  their  duties)  should  be  provided  for.     Another  and  most 
important  reform  the  working  men  supporters  of  the  Established  Church  would  like 
to  see  taken  in  hand  by  the  heads  of  our  Church,  without  waiting  for  pressure  from 
outside,  is  the  better  r^ulation  and  acknowledgment  of  lay  help.      The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  great  body  of  lay  workers  in  the  Church  of  England  will  not  be 
content  to  exist  on  sufferance.     There  is  no  Church  so  rich  in  material  for  lay  work, 
and  no  Church  where  so  little  use  is  made  of  it.     As  to  the  best  means  of  instructing 
all  classes  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  I  would  say  that  we  can  have  no  better 
example,  either  for  teaching  the  gospel  or  defending  the  Church,  than  that  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    They  preached  the  Word.     "  Christ  and  Him  crucified," 
was  their  discourse  wherever  they  went.     This  should,  of  course,  be  the  primary 
object  of  every  teacher  of  our  Church,  whether  clerical  or  lay.      Without  this,  no 
Church  defence  will  be  of  much  account.     But  next  to  this  comes  the  question  of 
Church   instruction   as  necessary   for  its  defence.       As   there*  is  no  royal  road   to 
learning,  it   becomes    the  duty   of   every    lover  of   his   Church    to  make    himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  history  and  doctrines,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  attacks  of  his  adversaries  wherever  found.    This  cannot  be  done  without  much 
labour,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands  it.     Our  case  is  good  ;  don't  be  afraid. 
Our  Church  is  older  than  the  monarchy ;  older  than  our  parliaments  ;   she  has  been 
entwined  round  every  movement  which  has  blessed   our  country  from  age  to  age ; 
and,  above  ail,  she  has  become  endeared    to  our  hearts  by  the  fact    that   she  has 
been  the  solace  and  consolation  of  fifty  generations  of  Englishmen.     I  say,  again, 
don't  be  afraid  !    If  necessary,  attack  the  enemy.     In  my  experience,  that  has  been 
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much  more  efiectual  than  defence.  My  Lord,  I  stand  here  to-day  as  the  only 
working-man  member  of  this  Congress,  and  I  appeal  to  the  representatiyes  of  our 
Church  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  consider  no  sacrifice  or  exertion  too 
great  to  make  on  her  behalf. 

'*  Half-screen*d  by  its  trees,  in  the  Sabbath *s  calm  smile, 

The  Church  of  our  fathers — how  meekly  it  stands  I 
O,  villagers,  gaze  on  the  old  hallow'd  pile — 

It  was  dear  to  their  hearts ;  it  was  raised  by  their  hands. 
Who  loves  not  the  place  where  they  worshiped  their  God  ? 

Who  loves  not  the  ground  where  their  ashes  repose  ? 
Dear  even  the  daisy  that  blooms  on  the  sod. 

For  dearer  xhe  dust  out  of  which  it  arose  ! 

"  Then  say,  shall  the  Church  that  our  forefathers  built, 

Which  the  tempests  of  ages  have  batter'd  in  vain, 
Abandon'd  by  us  from  supineness  or  guilt, 

O  say,  shall  it  fall  by  the  rash  and  profane  ? 
No  !  perish  the  impious  hand  that  would  take 

One  shred  from  its  altar,  one  stone  from  its  towers  ! 
The  life-lflood  of  martyrs  hath  flowM  for  its  sake. 

And  its  fall— if  it  fall— shall  be  redden'd  by  ours  !  " 


DISCUSSION. 


The   Rev.   GEORGE  MiLLER,  Vicar  of  Radway,   Kineton, 

Warwickshire,  and  Rural  Dean. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  will  bring  before  you  the  means  that  are  being 
taken  in  a  district  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  m  order  to  bring  information  conceminc" 
the  revenues,  the  history,  and  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  into  every  parish,  and 
to  every  individual  in  every  parish.  In  the  fir^t  place,  we  form  a  committee  for  the 
district,  and  one  important  point  in  the  formation  of  it  is,  that  we  include  representatives 
of  every  class  in  the  district  upon  the  committee.  Our  members  range  from  the 
nobleman  down  to  the  working  man,  and  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  have  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  labouring  classes  represented,  because  we  want  to  find  out  what 
their  ideas  are  with  regard  to  Church  Defence  at  the  present  time.  We  want  to  know 
what  information  they  require  in  order  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Church  among  the 
various  people  with  whom  they  associate.  The  great  object  of  our  district  committee 
in  the  first  instance,  is  so  to  organise  the  association  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give  as 
much  information  as  possible  to  the  people.  We  have  besides,  in  every  parish,  a 
committee  similarly  appointed,  in  many  respects,  to  the  district  committee.  We  try 
to  teach  the  members  of  these  committees  tlie  principles  connected  with  the  history  and 
the  revenues  of  the  English  Church,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  the  various 
cavils  and  objections  that  are  made  from  time  to  time  against  the  Church.  Our  society 
has  been  extretktely  successful  in  the  work  we  have  carried  on.  We  number  now  in 
our  district  about  300  paying  members,  everyone  of  whom  is  really  anxious  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  Church,  and  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect its  organisation.  We  have  originated  a  series  of  lectures  on  Church  history,  which 
are  delivered  in  different  parishes,  and  are  illustrated  with  magic  lantern  views.  I  assure 
yon  that  it  has  gladdened  my  heart  when  I  have  gone  to  deliver  a  lecture,  to  find  how 
anxious  the  people  were  to  obtain  information.  The  rooms  are  always  better  filled  at 
the  second  lecture  than  at  the  first,  and  the  question  constantly  asked  is,  "  When  will 
you  come  again,  and  give  us  some  more  information  respecting  the  Church  ?  "  I  am 
certain  that  the  working  man  of  Eni^land  is  thoroughly  well  disposed  towards  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  present  time.  When  I  delivered  my  last  lecture  at  the  end  of  last 
winter,  after  having  lectured  in  a  large  number  of  parishes,  when  I  saw  the  room  over- 
flowing so  that  there  was  not  sufficient  stnnding-room  even  at  the  door,  when  I  saw  the 
interest  the  people  took  in  the  subject,  and  heard  the  requests  to  come  again,  I  went 
back  to  my  work  with  a  heart  thoroughly  raised  up  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
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Almighty  God,  for  I  saw  that  we  could  ti-ust  the  working  man  and  the  agricultural 
labourer,  that  we  had  only  to  give  him  information  respecting  the  Church,  and  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  stand  by  us  when  the  hour  of  irial  comes.  If  we  will  only  go  forth 
and  teach  the  people,  we  shall  find  that  the  agricultural  labourer  will  stand  by  our  side 
and  be  ready  to  fight  for  us.  I  know  that  often  times  the  working  men  are  inclintKlto 
say  of  the  clergy  that  they  are  too  slow  in  giving  the  information  connected  with  Church 
history.  After  one  of  my  lectures  I  was  speak ine  to  one  of  the  leading  agricultuial 
labourers,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  he  said  they  were  not  going  on  so  well  in 
his  parish  as  he  could  wish.  I  asked  why  ;  and  he  said,  "  Our  parson  is  too  slow.  I 
wish  you  would  push  him  on  a  bit.'*  I  did  speak  to  my  friend,  the  clergyman,  on  the 
subject,  and  he  said,  "  I  did  not  want  to  go  before  my  people.  I  wanted  them  to  push 
this  work  on  themstrlves,  and  now  I  know  they  are  anxious  in  the  matter,  they  shall 
not  find  that  I  am  slow  in  pushing  it  on."  In  conclusion,  as  for  myself,  I  will  try  to 
lead  the  agricul  urists  on  in  the  cnuse  of  Church  defence,  and  teach  them  the  history  <>f 
our  Church,  su  that  they  may  be  able  to  defend — as  I  feel  confident,  if  they  are  instructed 
they  will  defend— that  precious  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Cimrch  of  England,  with  its  established  order  and  its  endowments,  the  gifts 
of  our  forefathers  in  past  generations. 
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I  THINK  the  members  of  this  Congress  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  me,  that,  the  terms 
of  the  subject  for  discussion  this  afternoon  have  been  drawn  with  painfiil  looseness  and 
want  of  care.     It   appears   to   me   that   the  issues   raised  in  those  terms  are  not 
susceptible  of  debate  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  that  if  we  attempted  to  debate 
them,  it  would  onlv  lead  to  the  discu^ion  of  a  good  many  questions  which  are  very 
properly  kept  outside  the  scope  of  a  Church  Congress.     I  think  it  was  owing  to  this 
fact  that  we  had  what  I  must  be  forgiven  for  saying  were  the  somewhat  unfortunate 
remarks  of  Mr.  Miller,  which  could  only  have  been  in  order  on  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  **  Establishment,"  without  any  definition  of  the  meaning  of  that 
term.     It  appears  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  teach  the  people  of  England,  plainly 
and  clearly,  is,  that  the  word  '*  Establishment "  does  not  imply,  as  the  popular  fallacy 
has  it,  that  at  one  particular  periml  of  our  hibtory  the  State  selected  a  religious  body 
for  a  National  Church,  but  that  the  term  is  one  to  be  used  rather  by  lawyers  than  by 
laymen — that  it  is  common  to  Nonconformists  as  well  as  to  Churchmen,  and  that  it 
implies  and  involves  the  tenure  uf  endowments.     I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  what 
I  consider  is  the  most  important,  because  the  most  practical  part  of  the  subject  for 
discussion,  namely,  the  best  means  of  instructing  all  classes  as  to  the  origin,  the  history, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Church.     In  ihe  first  place,  we  are  agreed  that  all  classes 
alike  need  this   instruction.      There  need  be  no  distinction  drawn  upon  this  point 
between  **  the  classes  "  and  **  the  masses."  Nay,  some  of  those  who  would  be  included, 
I  presume,  in  the  term  "  classes  "  need  instruction,in  Church  history  eveiy  whit  as  much 
as  anybody  else  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  it  were  possible  to  institute  a 
system  of  competitive  examination  between  what  are  called  the  "  respectable  "  classes 
and  some  of  those  who  are  plain,  simple  working  folk,  the  investigation  would  result 
very  much  to  the  advantiige  of  the  latter.     We  have  to  consider  what  this  Congress 
would  recommend  as  the  best  means  of  imparting  information.    Two  agencies  at  once 
present  themselves,  and,  broadly  speaking,  only  two — the  platform  and  the  press — the 
spoken  words  of  the  platform  and  the  written  testimony  of  the  Press.     I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Inglis  who  said  that  lectures  were  not  always  suitable  for  masses  uf  people,  because 
a  good  many  would  not  go  to  hear  them.     In  my  humble  judgment,  where  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  lecturer.  My  own  experience  is,  that  the  great  masses  of  the 
English  people  are  always  willing  to  gather  together  to  hear  a  plain,  intelligible  stor>-, 
plainly  and  intelligibly  told,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  people  refuse  to  go  10 
lectures,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  to  play 
the  part  of  public  instructors.     The  lectures  should  be  of  two  kinds.     In  the  first  place, 
where  the  agents  of  the  Liberation  Society  have  made  a  distinct  attack  upon  the  Church, 
the  business  of  the  lecturer  should  be  distinctively  to  combat  ihe  special  points  raised. 
But  this,  happily,  only  applies  to  some  parishes,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise 
to  introduce  Liberationist  controversy,  pure  and  simple,  into  a  parish  where  it  does  not 
already  exist.     Where  there  has  been  no  attack  by  the  Liberationists,  the  best  plan  is 
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to  lecture,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  on  (he  distinctive  features  and 
principles  of  Church  history,  Church  property,  and  Church  organisation.  Teach  the 
people,  for  example,  in  plain  terms,  that  there  was  a  Church  of  Britain  before 
Augustine  from  Rome  landed  upon  our  shores  ;  that  King  Henry  VIII.  did  not  found 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  the  work  which  we  call  the  Reformation  was,  in  its 
technical  and  legal  sense,  merely  a  reassertion  of  the  ancient  constitutional  usage  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  The  printing  press  should  be  applied  to  the  same  ends.  Let  your 
l^iflets  be  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  type  in  which  they  are  printed  as  big  and  clear 
as  may  be.  The  working  classes  like  to  take  their  literature  in  homoeopathic  doses,  and 
the  larger  the  type  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  printing  on  any  one  leaflet,  the  better 
chance  there  is  of  it  being  read  and  digested.  But  not  only  should  you  do  this,  and  circu- 
late your  own  periodical  organs  of  information :  you  should  also  give  a  vigilant  and 
unfailing  care  to  the  local  newspaper  press.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are, 
unfortunately,  no  organs  of  public  information  accessible  to  items  of  good  Church  news. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  organise,  and  get  one  started  as  speedily  as  you  can.  Where  they 
do  exist,  see  that  you  use  them,  that  every  meeting  is  reported,  that  you  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  local  editor,  and,  not  less  important,  with  the  local  reporter.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  have  influence  with  the  fountain-head  if  you  pass  by  the  humbler  chamber  of  in- 
formation. Take  a  care  that  what  you  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  with  the 
object  of  making  men  not  only  good  churchmen  but  good  citizens,  is  shown  forth  to 
the  world,  that  others  may  read,  mark,  and  do  the  same.  I  would  recommend,  then, 
as  the  most  practical  outcome  of  this  discussion,  special  attention  to  the  piiming  press 
and  to  the  public  platform  as  the  best  means  of  Church  defence.  There  is  an  organisa- 
tion for  this  purpose,  which  largely  uses  these  agencies,  ready  to  your  hands— the 
Church  Defence  Institution. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon 

Residentiary  of  Canterbury. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  take  a  somewhat  different  line  in  this  discussion  to  that  which  has 
been  hitherto  taken.  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  called  here  simply  as  a  Church 
Defence  meeting.  When  you  read  the  terms  of  the  discussion — which  I  do  not  think 
have  been  so  loosely  drawn  as  the  last  speaker  suggested — you  will  see  that  we  are 
asked  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  State  questions,  and  I  think  this  would 
be  best  done  by  showing  how  the  Church  is  able,  through  its  system  and  general 
work,  to  subserve  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  'llie  Church  is  called  upon  to 
Christianise  the  nation.  If  we  show  that  we  are  doing  so,  we  shall  institute  the  best 
system  of  Church  defence.  I  think  that  the  remark  made  by  the  Doctor  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  proceedings  is  one  which  we  may  all  adopt,  namely,  that  we  should 
not  only  take  an  interest  in  State  questions  when  there  is  a  danger  of  State  interference 
with  our  religious  organisation,  but  that  all  State  questions  should  interest  us.  All 
human  interests  are  ours.  The  Church,  and  even  its  Founder  Himself,  might  use  the 
words  of  the  Latin  poet — Homo  sum  ;  Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  The  nation 
is  not  merely,  as  is  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  considered  by  churchmen  in 
moments  of  panic,  a  kind  of  barbarous  organisation  which  may  at  any  moment  do 
some  vast  harm.  We  should  look  upon  it  as  the  great  organisation  which  God 
Himself  has  founded  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  and  which  has  the  highest  ends, 
although  it  may  go  astray  from  those  ends  from  time  to  time.  It  was  said  by  Aristotle 
that,  though  men  came  into  the  State  simply  to  live,  yet  the  real  object  of  the  State 
was  to  live  well.  That  should  be  the  view  constantly  upheld  l)y  the  Church.  The 
State  is  a  great  brotherhood,  and  we  ought  to  see  that  it  is  a  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  try  to  make  each  of  the  thousand  organisations  of  which  it  consists  minister  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  whole  nation.  Do  we  not  see  that  political  questions  are 
drifting  towards  those  very  subjects  which  must  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true 
Christian,  to  social  questions,  such  as  education,  temperance,  thrift,  and  changes  in 
the  land  laws,  designed  to  raise  the  poor.  Our  object  should  be  to  direct  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  so  that  such  measures  as  these  should  accomplish  the  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  ends.  The  State  undertakes  the  care  of  education.  Is  not  that  a  Church 
question  ?  It  undertakes  to  deal  with  education  even  on  its  reformatory  side.  Is  not 
that  also  one  of  our  functions  ?    The  State  undertakes  the  protection  of  the  ptjor  and 
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of  the  weaker  classes.     The  mind  of  the  nation  is  more  and  more  set  upon  these 

objects.     Whether  you  look  at  the  action  taken  last  year  for  the  extension  of  the 

franchise,  or  at  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  last  speech  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer,  you  see  the  same  tendency  ;  you  see  that  men's  minds  are  set  on  those 

social  questions  with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 

our   countr3nnen.      I   think   there  is  a   similar   tendency  in  ourselves,  and  in  onr 

organisations   for   public   worship.     Are  we  not  constantly,  in  our  ordinary  work, 

looking  not   merely   to   the  institutions   of  public   worship,    but  to   those  also  oi 

beneficence?    While  some  of   our  forefathers  were  content  to  worship  in  a  comer 

in  proprietary  chapels,  the  present  generation  has  seen  them  all  turned  into  public 

places   of  worship.     I  wish   to  point  out  how  much  we  owe,  in  reference  to  this 

social   aspect   of  our   work,    and,    still   more,    how  much  the  nation  owes  to  the 

parochial  system.     The  parochial  minister  does  not  gather  into  a  comer  a  certain 

number   of  persons   and  confine  his  attention  to  them,  but  he  has  under  his  care 

the  whole  body  of  persons  in  a  certain  area,  and  upon  them  he  seeks  to  exercise  a 

Christian  influence.     The  pastor's  work  cannot  be  confined  to  drawing  the  people 

to  the  Church.     He  has  to  follow  them  to  their  homes  in  order  that  he  may  impress, 

if  it  may  be,  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  life  of  all  those  who  are  committed  to  his 

charge.     This  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  religion  for  philanthropy,   but  the 

perception  that  the  work  of  God  is  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  life  of  men, 

and  that  it  is  to  be  human  nature  as  a  whole  which  is  to  be  influenced.     Now,  let  me 

ask  you  to  observe  how  greatly  the  parochial  system  depends  upon  what  we  call 

Establishment.     I  take  Establishment  as  meaning  that  we  have  a  national  positioD 

accorded  us.     Surely,  that  is  a  great  advantage  to  our  ministry.     A  clergyman  on 

Koing  into  a  parish  knows  that  he  will  be  recc^nised  as  the  rector  or  the  vicar,  and 

has  no  scruples  about  acting  as  the  representative,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the 

nation.     He  knows  it  is  his  duty  to  go  freely  to  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  to  try 

and  impress  every  one  in  it  with  the  divine  principle  of  which  he  is  the  bearer.     That 

is  the  work  we  are  all  trying  to  do  when  engaged  in  parochial  ministry,  and  I  think 

that  work  will  tell  more  and  more.     If  we  can  fix  our  minds  upon   the  necessity  for 

impressing  the  divine  spirit  of  truth,  upon  every  social  question  that  arises,  I  am  sure 

that   recognition   will  be  accorded   to  us  more  and   more.     It  is  said  that  Scipio 

Africanus,  when  accused  of  some  small  oflences,  instead  of  meeting  them,  said,   "  Let 

us  go  to  the  Capitol,  and  return  thanks  for  the  great  blessings  we  have  received,  and 

of  which  I  have  been  the  instrument.'*     I  think  that  when  our  ministers  can  show 

that  they  are  doing  the  work  of  the  nation,  and  are  exercising  a  beneficent  influence 

all  through  the  country,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  gain  recognition  from  all 

sides  and  all  parties,  much  more  than  we  have  done  at  present ;  and  all  opposition 

and  complaint  will  be  merged  in  this  one  thought :  '*  Here  is  a  great  instrument  for 

(^ood  ;  let  it  go  on  doing  its  beneficent  work  throughout  the  nation  ; "  and  men  will 

accept  our  leadership  as  a  leadership  in  the  path  of  practical  righteousness,  and  in  the 

ways  of  God. 


The   Very   Rev.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER  Chadwick,  D.D., 

Dean  and  Rector  of  Armagh. 


"to' 


I  DO  not  know  whether  my  good  friend — and  the  good  friend,  may  I  not  still  use  the 
expression,  of  our  common  Church — Mr.  Miller,  thinks  he  has  received  rather  hard 
usage  during  this  discussion.  But  if  so,  I  fear  that  he  will  think  himself  still  worse 
treated,  when  I  respond  to  the  appeal  which  he  made  to  other  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  For  I  must  say  in  all  brotherly  kindness  that  I  did  not  altogether 
agree  with  any  of  his  statements  about  her,  and  that  I  did  altogether  disagree  with 
some  of  them.  But  I  will  not  be  misled  into  talking  about  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
when  the  real  question  is  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  manner 
in  which  this  great  question  presents  itself  to  me  is  in  its  relation  to  the  well-known 
and  accepted  principle  of  economics,  that  the  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand. 
Wherever  the  Church  has  to  live  by  payments  from  day  to  day  for  its  day*s  work  it 
will  become  almost  a  necessity  that  this  law  shall  fulfil  itself,  and  the  supply  will 
equal  the  demand.  But  that  is  not  the  religious  principle  ;  that  is  not  the  principle 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  which  went  first  to  those  who  crucified  the  Lord. 
It  went  first  to  them  on  the  principle  that  the  supply  ought  to  equal,  not  the  demand. 
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but  the  necessity.  Now  this  may  be  measured  very  accurately  by  the  aliscnce  of 
demand.  Religious  supply  ought  to  equal  the  necessity,  and  reti{;ious  necessity  equals 
the  absence  of  demand.  It  is  from  this  simple  and  obvious  principle  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  necessity  for  establishment  may  be  best  and  most  safely  argued  out.  I 
look  around  me,  and  ask  whether  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  really  as 
universally  accepted  as  perhaps  it  once  was  by  the  State.  What  about  the  establish- 
ment of  education  in  our  own  days — what  about  compulsory  education  ?  Why  do  you 
say  that  the  lowest  classes  need  education,  for  which  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not 
pay  unless  we  send  it  to  them  ?  That  very  party  in  the  State,  which  is  loudest  on 
behalf  of  free  education,  is  the  party  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  voluntary  effort 
will  not  succeed  in  supplying  to  the  class  that  most  needs  it  all  the  sympathy  and  all 
the  love  of  that  great  religion  whose  Chief  and  Leader  said,  **  The  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  untu  them."  Allow  me  to  say  also,  before  I  pass  altogether  from  my 
{▼ood  friend  Mr.  Miller,  and  while  you  discuss  the  question  how  best  to  teach  the 
history  of  endowments,  that  his  reading  of  such  history  has  probably  been  misled  by  a 
familiar  Irish  metaphor.  When  you  meet  an  Irisliman  who  has  been  sick,  and  has 
recovered,  he  is  apt  to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  new  man  altogether.  But  that  is  the 
mertrst  figure  of  speech,  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  an  accomplished  and  eloquent  lawyer, 
would  be  the  last  man  to  instruct  him  that  he  owed  his  property  from  that  time  forward 
to  the  forbearance  of  the  heir-at-law.  And  when  this  great  corporation,  this  great 
endowed  corporation,  the  Church  of  England,  recovered  from  the  illness  which  was 
only  not  fatal,  the  disease  of  heresy,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  it  was  a  new  Church, 
and  from  that  time  forward  owed  its  subsistence  to  the  forbearance  of  the  next  of  kin, 
the  State  of  Britain.  Now,  I  want  to  say  this  to  my  brothers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  believe  that  the  sister  Church  of  Ireland,  if  I  may  call  her  your  sister, 
has  acquired  large  advantages,  mingled  with  losses,  from  disestablishment.  I  will  not 
shrink  from  saying  that  if  we  can  only  meet  special  financial  difhculties  (now  looking 
us  in  the  face,  from  the  impoverishment  of  our  friends  by  special  legislation),  it  is 
possible  we  might  be  a  better  Church  than  before  we  were  disestablished,  because 
God  brings  gocfd  out  of  evil  to  those  who  needed  to  have  the  ji^ood  brought  to  them  in 
that  fashion.  Shall  you  require  to  buy  at  so  heavy  a  price  the  reforms  and  progress 
for  which  your  wisest  sons  are  sighing  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should.  The 
freehold  of  your  clergy  and  their  independence  and  freedom  of  speech  need  not  be 
sacrificed  to  draw  close  and  to  make  strong  the  cords  of  sympathy  between  him  and 
his  lay  brethren.  It  does  not  need  the  shock  of  so  great  a  revolution  to  reform  your 
courts,  or  to  admit  the  laity  to  your  Convocation.  From  all  that  I  have  heard  and  seen 
since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  I  believe  and  know  that  the  improvements,  for 
which  your  best  and  wisest  leaders  are  working,  may  be  had  without  any  worse  shock 
than  you  have  already  received  from  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  Disestablishment,  and 
that  many  a  difficulty  which  we  have  only  surmounted  when  driven  by  absolute 
necessity,  you  are  in  the  way  of  overcoming,  while  it  is  yet  the  day  of  salvation  and 
the  accepted  time,  I  say,  not  for  the  Established  Church,  but  for  the  Establishment  of 
your  Church.  In  the  meantime  I  would  say  this.  We  have  been  speaking  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Church,  especially  to  laymen.  Let  us  not  forget  the  consecration 
of  the  State.  Let  us  remember  that  this  is  scriptural,  if  anything  is,  that  at  the  last 
there  shnll  be  written  on  the  pots  in  the  houses  as  legibly  as  on  the  high  priest's 
frontlet,  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  And  shall  we  say,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
1>eing  of  the  State,  that  this  great  inscription  shall  be  erased  from  the  stately  temple  of 
your  commonwealth,  and  that  England  shall  cease  to  recognise  the  grand  principle 
that  there  is  nothing  so  sickly,  so  mean,  and  so  poor  that  is  not  ennobled  by  holiness? 
Hut  yoU  will  not  call  your  State  mean  or  poor,  which  stands  in  the  foremost  front  of 
the  world's  liberties,  and  you  will  maintain  upon  the  front  of  the  State's  great  temple 
this  great  ascription,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 


The  Ven.  WiLLIAM   Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely  ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  WILL  not  detain  the  Congress  long,  but  I  wish  to  say  one  word,  namely,  that  in 
bringing  the  history  and  the  revenues  and  the  work  of  our  Church  before  our  people, 
we  should  not  merely  do  so  as  dry  narrative,  but  we  should  endeavour  to  show  what 
a  great,  spiritual,  and  social  power  for  good  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  how  she 
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uses  her  ancient  lineage,  her  large  revenues,  and  her  present  position  and  ministry  for 
the  very  highest  and  best  purposes.  I  think,  also,  that  both  clergy  and  laity  should 
use  our  newspapers  more  for  this  purpose.  We  do  not,  I  am  sure,  provide  for  our 
people  through  thai  most  mighty  engine  of  public  opinion,  the  Press,  the  information 
which  we  ought  to,  and  might,  give  on  the  subject.  If  any  ask,  how  are  we  to  give 
the  information  needed  as  to  the  work  and  the  revenues  and  the  doings  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  I  recommend  them  first  to  read  carefully  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  then  to  distribute  copies  thereof,  and  not  leave  them  lying  unsold 
at  the  office  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  From  that  volume  most  varied  and  important  informa- 
tion can  be  gathered  for  local  magazines  and  newspapers,  an<l  for  other  publications, 
afid  so  disseminated  amongst  the  people.  It  is  of  no  use  for  our  able  and  indefatigable 
editor  and  those  who  assist  him  to  provide  the  best  information  under  the  sanction  of 
high  authority,  with  reference  to  the  Church  of  England  and  its  numerous  branches, 
unless  our  friends  will  not  only  read  it  themselves,  but  circulate  it  in  every  possible 
way  as  widely  as  possible. 


The  Rev.  R.  COTTERILL  Wanstall,  Vicar  of  Dawley  Magna, 
Shrop.shire,  and  Rural  Dean  of  Shifnal. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Church  Congress  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Archdeacon  Emery  and  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  setting  them  on  foot,  for  the  great  practical  value  they  have  been  to 
me  in  my  large  "  Black  Country"  parish,  but  not  until  last  year  did  I  venture  to  send 
in  my  name  as  a  speaker,  when  the  subject  of  "Church  and. State  "  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  then  I  withdrew  my  card  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bemrose,  of  Derby,  whom,  with 
some  difficulty,  I  persuaded  to  allow  me  to  send  in  his  name  as  a  speaker,  and  who 
made,  in  the  opinion  of  very  many,  the  speech  of  that  evening.     My  own  exf>erience  of 
Church  Congresses  is,  that  many  speakers  say  over  and  over  again  what  has  been  better 
said  before  by  those  who  have  preceded  them ;  and  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Byron  Re«d 
(whom  we  all  welcome  as  an  M.P.),  has  so  ably  spoken  on  some  of  the  points  I  wished 
to  mention,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  Congress  by  even  referring  to  them. 
There,  is,  however,  one  means  of  instructing  all  classes  on  Church  history,  which  h.is 
not  been  alluded  to  this   afternoon,  and  tluit  is,  the  great  advantage,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  having  a  public  debate  on  that  subject.     It  was,  1  believe,   Richard 
Cobden  who  said,  **  I  like  to  have  a  subject  well  threshed,  then  we  sec  what  is  com 
and  what  is  chaff,"  and  on  this  principle,  after  the  Lil)erationists  had  been  holding 
successive  lectures  in  my  parish,  which  consists  chiefly  of  colliers  and  ironwDrkers,  and 
had  done  their  utmost  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Church,  we  decided 
to  have  a  public  discussion  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  should  occupy  three  nights,  and 
would  cover  all  the  questions  raised.      I'he  Town  Hall  was  divided  equally  between 
Churchmen  and  Liberation ists.     The  Rev.  C.   Williams,  president  this  year  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  represented  the  Liberation  Society  ;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Helm,  of  the  Church 
Defence  Institution,  did  noble  service  for  the  Church  parly.     On  the  first  night,  the 
subject  was,  •*  Whether  the  Church  of  England  is  identical  with  the  Church  Ixsfore  the 
Reformation  ?  "  and  the  people  learnt,  among  other  things,  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  no  •*  new  church,"  is  not  "  the  creation  of  a  corrupt  monarch,"  or  "  one  of  the  Sects." 
but  is  nearly  i,ooo  years  older  than  any  of  the  Sects.     On  the  next  evening,   we  dis- 
ciisseil  '*  Whether  the  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly?"  and  it  was 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Church  does  not  cost  the  Nation  a  single  penny,  and  that 
the  Church  has  as  much  right  to  her  endowmenis  as  Nonconformists  have  to  theirs. 
On  the  third  evening,  the  blessing  of  an  Established  Church  was  clearly  demonstrated  ; 
also,  what  the  Church  had  done  for  the  working  classes  ;  that  Disendowmeni  means 
robbery,  and  should  that  ever  come,  the  poor  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     1  he 
Liberationist  defeat  wns  visible  ihe  first  night,  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  Mr.  Helm 
received  such  an  ovation  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  debater.     I  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  discussion  proved  a  great  educational  power — a  valuable  parish  blessing — in 
showing  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church,  and  was,  at  any  rate,  our  means  of 
instructing  all  classes,  "as  to  the  history,  origin,  revenues,  and  work  of  our  Historic 
Church." 
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The    Rev.    WILLIAM    Lefroy,    Incumbent    of    St    Andrew's, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool,  and  Rural  Dean. 

I  HAVE  heard  to-day  a  great  deal  that  is  instructive,  consoling,  and  encouraging.     I 
would  venture  to  bsise  the  principle  of  the  advantages  of  an  Established  Church  not 
on  the  doctrine  of  utility,  not  on  the  noble  work  which  the  Church  is  doing — and 
never  with  greater  success  than  at  the  present  moment — but  on  obedience  to  the  Word 
of  God.     I  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  Psalms  of  David  and  I  hear  the  Spirit  ti  God 
speaking  by  the  old  Hebrew  seer,  and  saying,    "  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye 
kings  :  be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth.     Serve  the  Lord  with  fear  and  rejoice 
with  trembling.     Kiss  the  Son  lest  He  be  angry."     And  in  this  I  am  able  to  see  the 
will  of  God,  that  He  is  to  be  recognised  as  the  Sovereign  of  nations,  as  the  Arbiter  of 
destinies,  as  the  great  Being  at  whose  bidding  empires  rise  and  fall,  and  who  has 
summoned  England  to  occupy  a  matchless  and  unparalleled  position  in  the  history  of 
nations,  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.     I  believe  it  is  right  that  the  nation  should 
honour  God.     I  believe  that  every  reason  which  may  be  given  for  an  individual 
recognising  Almighty  God,  may  also  be  given  for  a  nation,  with  this  additional  and 
constraining  truth,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  nation  can  recognise  God  is  by  an 
Establishment.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  to-ilay*s  speakers  that 
the  only  guarantee  we  in  England  have  for  what  is  termed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Protestant   succession   to  the  Throne,  is   to  be  found   in   the  continuance  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  if  the  establishment  were  destroyed  to-morrow,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  in  history,  why  the  monarch  of  this  great 
realm,   which   God  has  made  the  expositor   of  His  will  and  the  vehicle  of  His 
purpose — why   the   monarch   should  not  be  of  no  faith  whatever,  or  of  a  faith  no 
better  than  Agnosticism  or  Pantheism.     Let  me  say  one  word  more.     There  is  no 
statement  more  frequently  made  by  those  who  profess  a  desire  to  do  great  spiritual 
^ood  by  taking  away  our  subsistence,  which  they  never  gave,  than  that  the  Church 
is  not  national  because  it  is  not  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation.     Our  Church  is 
national  because  it  is  the  national   recognition  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
religion  for  the  people.     The   Church  is   also   national  in   the  sense   of  being   a 
national  servant,  in  liiat  it  communicates  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  nations  to  the 
sons  of  men.     Our  privilege  corresponds  to,  and  presupposes  our  work,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  our  work  justifies  our  privilege.   When  we  come  to  speak  of  endowments, 
I  apply  the  word  national  in  the  sense  in  which  we  find  it  applied  to  other  creations  than 
churches,  and  then  we  shall  see  how  the  argument  lies  that  is  used  by  Liberationists, 
who    are    anxiou;;    to  do  good  by  defrauding  us.     There  is  a  National   Lifeboat 
Institution,  and  there  is  a  National  Bank,  in  which   the  bishop  and   the  clergy  of 
Liverpool  are  enabled  to  place  the  savings  from  the  bloated  .revenues  which  they 
possess  at  the  present  time.      The  man  who  desires  to  make  short  work  of  our 
endowments  says  to  us,  "  The  property  of  the  Church  is  national,  because  it  is  a 
National  Church."     "  Well,  then,"  we  must  reply,  "  the  property  of  this  Liverpool 
Bank  is  national,  because  the  Bank  is  a  National  Bank,  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institution.     Would  you  mind  trying  your  hand  on  the  National 
Bank  6rst,and  then,  when  you  have  succeeded,  just  come  and  talk  to  us.  Until  you  have 
succeeded  with  those  who  have  their  weather-eye  open,  do  not  attempt  to  meddle  with 
that  which  you  never  gave,  and  any  interference  with  which  will  turn  back  the  tide  of 
success  and  glory  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  cause  to  flow  through  the  whole  of 
England's  ecclesiastical  and  national  history." 


SECTIONAL  HALL, 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  6th,  1886. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  RiPON  in  the  Chair. 


FOREIGN   MISSIONS,  WITH    SPECIAL   REFERENCE 

TO  INDIA,  BURMAH,  AND  JAPAN.— HOW  MAY 

DIFFICULTIES  ARISING  FROM  POLYGAMY, 

SLAVERY,  AND  CASTE,  BEST  BE   MET? 

The  Very  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

The  papers,  which  are  to  be  read  here  to-day,  open  up  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  subjects  that  could  be  brought  before  the 
Congress.  They  bring  us  immediately  to  the  development  of  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  India,  in  Burmah,  and  in  Japan ;  and  it  will  be 
distinctly  seen,  as  we  hear  the  subject  discussed,  that  the  work  of  our 
missions  is  not  a  mere  experiment,  but  has  produced  great  and  enlarged 
and  enlarging  results,  and  that  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  of  England  than  its  missionary  operations.  Then,  with 
reference  to  the  other  points,  the  difficulties  arising  from  polygamy, 
slavery,  and  caste,  we  have  before  us  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve, 
and  one  which  deserves  the  very  prayerful  consideration  of  the  Church 
at  the  present  time. 


PAPERS. 

The    Right    Rev.    Edward    Bickersteth,   Lord    Bishop 

of    Exeter. 

Who  does  not  thank  God  that  his  lot  is  cast  in  this  nineteenth  century  ? 
It  has  been  the  century  of  geographic  discovery,  of  mathemaiical  and 
scientific  revelations,  of  the  conquests  of  steam  and  electricity,  of  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  j  of  the  manifestations  of  "  the  reign  of  law  *'  in 
the  most  perplexed  social  problems,  of  the  building  up  of  nationalities, 
of  the  onward  march  of  righteousness  and  liberty ;  and  in  the  yet  higher 
fields  of  theology,  never  I  suppose  has  clearer  light  been  vouchsafed  to 
patient  and  prayerful  students  on  the  balancings  of  Divine  attributes  in 
the  government  of  our  fallen  but  redeemed  humanity.  But  I  believe 
that  weighed  in  the  scales  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  things  which 
will  remain  for  ever,  when  our  present  knowledge  and  prophesyings  shall 
vanish  away,  or  at  least,  seem  to  us  but  the  •  thoughts  of  a  child  in  the 
maturity  of  our  future  growth,  there  is  a  yet  grander  and  nobler 
distinction  of  this  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been,  and  is,  the  era 
of   Evangelic  Missions,   in  a  way  unexampled  since   apostolic  days. 
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Those  other  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  man,  achieved  not  without  the 
secret  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  causes  for  devout  thanks- 
giving :  they  are  part  of  man's  prerogative  to  subdue  the  earth,  to 
organise  human  society,  to  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given 
to  us  of  God :  they  are  no  mean  auxiliaries  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  But  after  all 
has  been  said  in  just  eulogy  of  those  things,  the  truest  glory  of  the 
Church  militant  here  on  earth  is  the  fulfilment  of  her  Lord's  latest 
charge,  **Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature." 

Now  the  temptation  is  very  great,  I  admit,  to  spend  the  twenty 
minutes  allotted  me  in  walking  through  this  missionary  field  in  the 
length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it :  for  the  field  is  the  world,  and 
it  has  been  given  to  the  Heir  of  all  things,  Whose  we  are  and  Whom 
we  serve ;  or  at  least  of  lingering  over  the  work  already  accomplished, 
when  such  names  as  India  and  Burmah,  and  Central  Africa,  and  China 
and  Japan,  and  last,  certainly  not  least,  the  Colonies,  fall  upon  our 
ear.  But  I  must  put  a  resolute  curb  upon  all  such  desires,  for  I  have 
resolved  to  touch  the  question  (and  I  can  do  little  more  than  touch  it), 
attached  as  a  rider  to  the  subject,  how  may  difficulties  arising  from 
pologamy,  slavery,  and  caste  best  be  met?  And  especially  1  would 
ask  your  attention  to  the  first  of  these  great  barriers  against  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  though  the  same  principles,  with  which 
we  must  treat  polygamy,  apply  in  some  measure  to  slavery  and 
caste. 

That  the  practice  of  polygamy  is  opposed  to  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  and  to  the  will  of  God,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  admit.  **  A 
man  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh,"  was  the  law 
of  Paradise.  It  is  true  that  after  the  fall  there  were  those  who,  like 
Lamech,  took  unto  themselves  more  wives  than  one,  that  the  pilgrim 
fathers  and  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  not 
seldom  practised  polygamy,  and  that  for  a  while  this  evil  was  borne  with 
by  God,  haply  borne  with  lest  worse  corruptions  should  altogether 
dissolve  society.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
to  man,  we  are  again  and  again  recalled  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
marriage  as  instituted  by  God.  "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine 
by  the  sides  of  thine  house,  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round  about 
thy  table  *'  (Psalm  cxxviii.  3.)  "  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own 
cistern  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well.  Let  them  be  only 
thine  own  and  not  strangers  with  thee.  Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed,  and 
rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth  "  (Prov.  v.  15-18.)  **  Live  joyfully 
with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest  all  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity, 
which  He  hath  given  thee  under  the  sun  "  (Eccles.  ix.  9.)  "  The  wife 
of  thy  youth  is  thy  companion  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did 
not  He  make  one?  Yet  had  He  the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And  where- 
fore one  ?  That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.  Therefore  take  heed  to 
your  spirit, 'and  let  none  deal  treacherously  against  the  wife  of  his 
youth  "  (Malachi  ii.  14,  15.)  And  when  our  blessed  Lord  came  He 
stamped  and  guarded  anew  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  replying  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  urged  that  Moses  suffered  a  man  to  write  a  bill  of 
divorcement  and  put  away  his  wife,  "  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he 
wrote  you  this  precept.     But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  (iod 
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made  them  male  and  female.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh  :  so  then  they  are  no  more  twain  but  one  flesh.  What 
therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder "  (Mark 
X.  5-9.)  And  St.  Paul,  writing  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  Corinthians,  said,  **  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every 
woman  have  her  own  husband"  (i  Cor.  vii.  3.)  And  afterwards, 
writing  to  the  Ephesians,  he  refers  us  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  Christian 
marriage,  **  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church  and  gave  Himself  for  her,  that  He-  may  sanctify  and  cleanse  her 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  He  might  present  her  to 
Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,  but  that  she  shall  be  holy  and  without  blemish,'*  adding  of 
marriage,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Church  "  (Ephes.  v.  25-32.) 

Bearing  these  Scriptures  in  mind,  we  may  confidently  say  that 
Christianity,  as  it  prevails,  will  assuredly  in  time  abolish  polygamy,  as  it 
abolishes  all  other  social  evils.  But  the  question,  which  now  presses 
for  a  definite  answer  in  so  many  of  our  mission  fields,  is  not,  whether  a 
Christian  convert  from  among  the  heathen  or  Moslems  may  after  his 
baptism  take  to  himself  more  wives  than  one,  because  the  practice  is 
legal  among  his  heathen  or  Mahomraedan  fellow-countrymen.  This  we 
should  all  refuse  him,  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  and  his  baptismal 
vow.  But  the  question  is»  Ought  a  man  who  has  married  more  wives 
than  one  in  the  days  of  his  heathen  or  Mahommedan  darkness,  to  be 
refused  Christian  baptism  if  he  will  not  put  away  all  wives  but  one  ? 
And  ought  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  wife  of  such  a  man  to  be 
refused  baptism,  if  she  will  not  leave  her  husband  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  vast  practical  importance  now  in  Africa,  where 
whole  populations  would  come  over  to  Christianity  if  this  repudiation  of 
wives  were  not  an  invincible  barrier  at  the  threshold.  Bishop  Temple 
mentioned  in  Convocation  that  the  late  General  Gordon,  before  going 
to  Egypt,  called  upon  him  at  Exeter,  and  asked  several  questions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  Africa,  where  he  was  going  under  the  auspices 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  General  Gordon  said  he  would  like  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  on  the  question  of 
polygamy,  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  right  in  converting  these 
people  to  tell  them,  that  though  Christians,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
have  (i,e,,  I  suppose,  to  retain,)  three  wives  apiece.  He  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  said  he  did  not  think  that  would  be  allowed.  Whereupon 
General  Gordon  said,  **  What  a  pity  !  I  might  convert  all  Africa  with 
great  ease,  if  you  would  allow  that."  The  bishop  added,  **  In  settling 
what  has  to  be  done,  they  should  settle  it  as  it  would  have  been  settled 
by  the  Church  of  the  Apostles."  (Chronicle  of  Convocation,  No.  2, 
1886,  page  151.) 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  brought  before  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  in  1888,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  patiently 
searched  out  and  thought  out  by  our  Church  historians,  and  the  learned 
theologians  cf  our  Universities  before  the  Synod  meets,  so  that  the 
materials  for  a  wise  decision  may  be  at  command.  The  Missionary 
Societies  have  no  established  rule  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  which  they 
can  appeal  on  this  question,  the  decision  being  often  left  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  individual  missionary,  or  referred  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
But  generally  our  missionaries  appear  to  refuse  baptism  to  those  converts 
who  decline  to  put  away  all  wives  but  one. 

Ift  then^  the  man  determines  to  be  baptized  at  any  cost,  the  terrible 
questions  must  arise,  which  wife  is  he  to  retain,  and  what  is  to  become 
of  those  he  rejects  ?  Suppose  a  not  improbable  case.  A  man  has  three 
wives — the  first  old  and  childless,  the  second  the  mother  of  all  his 
children,  the  third  the  last  married  and  the  best  beloved.  Is  he  to 
retain  the  first,  second,  or  third  ?  If  he  selects  the  first,  what  is  the 
position  of  his  children  and  their  mother,  and  of  the  last  woman  to  whom 
he  solemnly  plighted  his  troth  ? 

And  yet  this  is  the  sore  necessity  to  which  some  would  reduce  the 
catechumen  who  desires  baptism.  In  a  careful  paper  drawn  up  by  the 
late  Henry  Venn,  that  great  missionary  diplomatist  and  jurist  he  first 
proves  from  Holy  Scripture  the  tremendous  evil  of  polygamy,  and  then 
gives  his  decided  judgment  against  the  admission  of  any  polygamist  to 
baptism.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  ^  It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  Christ 
Himself  forbids  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife ;  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  this  prohibition  applies  only  to  the  true  wife  to  whom  he  is  joined 
under  the  universal  law,  '  They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  :  *  the  so-called 
second  marriage  is  no  marriage  upon  the  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  but  an  unlawful  connection."  If  this  holds  good,  the 
convert  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  no  choice.  He  must  retain  the 
first,  and  repudiate  the  second  and  the  third  But  does  this  hold  good  ? 
Surely  the  second  marriage  is  as  much  a  marriage,  and  the  second  wife 
is  as  much  a  wife,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  the 
matrimonial  covenant  was  made,  as  the  first  marriage,  and  the  first  wife. 
When  Jacob  had  married  Leah  and  Rachel,  would  he  have  been  right 
to  put  away  the  mother  of  Joseph  on  the  plea  that  the  first  marriage  was 
the  only  true  marriage,  and  Leah  his  only  true  wife.  I  trow  not.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  justify  polygamy ;  but  there  are  contracts,  legal 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  those  contracts  are  made, 
though  mingled  with  human  infirmity,  and  in  themselves  harmful  to  the 
contractor,  which,  when  once  ratified,  honesty  and  honour,  fidelity  to 
God  and  man,  forbid  him  to  violate.  Such  contracts  the  legal  marriages 
of  a  polygamist  before  his  conversion  appear  to  be.  And  he  that  sweareth 
unto  his  neighbour  and  disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance,  is  among  those  who,  the  inspired  Psalmist  assures  us,  shall 
never  fall. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  no  precept  in  the  New  Testament, 
nor  any  canon  of  the  early  Church  forbidding  the  baptism  of  polygamists, 
but  it  is  urged  that  Holy  Scripture  never  forbids  the  baptism  of  an 
offender  against  the  Divine  laws,  but  only  the  offence. 

There  are,  however,  the  words  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  which  rule 
that  a  bishop,  a  deacon,  an  elder,  must  be  "  the  husband  of  one  wife  " 
(i  Tim.  iii.  2-12  ;  Tit.  i.  6) ;  and  if  this  restriction  refers  to  polygamy, 
and  forbids  the  admission  of  a  polygamist  to  be  an  office-bearer  in  the 
Church,  it  certainly  implies  that  those  who  were  the  husbands  of  more 
than  one  wife  were  not  refused  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age.  Dean 
Alford,  though  he  adopts  another  interpretation,  allows  that  the  earlier 
commentators  were  unanimous  in  the  reference  of  these  words  to  simul- 
taneous polygamy.    My  learned  friend,  Prebendary  Sadler,  of  Honiton, 
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writes  to  me :  ''I  am  persuaded  that  i  Tim.  iii.  3,  refers  to  a  bishop 
having  only  one  wife  at  the  time  that  he  is  made  bishop,  especially  (if 
you  take  into  full  account  the  teaching  of  Rom.  vii.  3.  I  see  from 
quotations  in  Alford  that  both  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  consider  that 
the  place  is  written  against  a  plurality  of  wives."  So  Calvin  says  :  "  The 
only  true  exposition,  therefore,  is  that  of  Chrysostom,  that  in  a  bishop 
St.  Paul  expressly  condemns  polygamy."  And  afterwards  he  adds: 
'*  What  had  been  once  done  and  could  not  be  corrected,  he  reluctantly 
endures,  but  only  in  the  common  people.  For  what  was  the  remedy  for 
those  who  under  Judaism  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  polygamy  ?  should 
they  have  divorced  their  second  or  third  wives  ?  Such  a  divorce  would 
not  have  been  free  from  doing  wrong.  Since,  therefore,  the  deed  was 
done  and  could  not  be  undone,  he  left  it  untouched,  but  with  this 
exception,  that  no  bishop  should  be  blemished  by  such  a  stain.  (Calvin 
in  loco.)  And  in  like  manner,  the  martyr  Tyndale  commenting  on  the 
words,  '*  A  bishop  or  an  overseer  must  be  faultless,  the  husband  of  one 
wife,"  writes,  "  Many  Jews,  and  also  Gentiles,  that  were  converted  unto 
the  faith,  had  at  that  time  divers  wives,  yet  were  not  compelled  to  put 
any  of  them  away ;  which  Paul,  because  of  ensample  would  not  have 
preachers,  forasmuch  as  in  Christ  we  return  again  unto  the  first  ordinance 
of  God,  that  one  man  and  one  woman  should  go  together."  (Tyndale's 
Doctrinal  Treatises,  Parker  Society,  page  229.) 

Nor  can  I  forbear  from  quoting  the  massive  words  of  Thomas  Scott 
in  his  notes  on  this  passage :  *'  Christ  and  the  Apostles  expressly 
condemned  polygamy,  as  well  as  divorces  except  for  adultery.  Yet 
there  was  no  direct  command  for  a  man  who  had  previously  taken  more 
wives  than  one,  to  put  the  others  away  when  he  embraced  the  gospel ; 
and  such  a  requisition  might  in  some  instances  have  produced  very  bad 
consequences  in  domestic  life,  and  increased  the  opposition  of  the  civil 
powers  to  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  But  the  rule  that  no  man, 
however  qualified  in  other  respects,  should  be  admitted  into  the  pastoral 
office  who  had  more  than  one  wife,  or  who  had  put  away  one  to  take 
another,  tended  to  show  the  unlawfulness  of  polygamy  and  divorces  on 
frivolous  pretences,  and  their  inconsistency  with  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, and  concurred  with  other  things  to  bring  them  into  total  disuse  in 
the  Christian  Church,  yet  without  violence  and  confusion."* 

Matthew  Pool  and  Whitby  both  maintained  the  same  interpretation 
of  the  Apostle's  words.     But  I  must  content  myself  with  one  extract 

*  Scott  adds  :  "  Some  have  inferred  from  thig  text  that  stated  pastors  ought  to  be 
married,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  ofHce  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  a  general 
permission  connected  with  a  restriction  for  an  express  command.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  marriage  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  most 
sacred  functions,  and  the  most  exemplary  holiness,  and  to  subvert  the  very  basis 
of  the  anti-Christian  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  clergy  with  all  its  concuire&t  and 
consequent  and  incalculable  mischiefs.  Yet  some  have  even  endeavoured  to  infer  a 
part  of  that  system  from  this  clause  itself,  anfl  have  supposed  that  the  apostle  meant 
to  prohibit  second  marriages  to  the  clergy  !  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
scripture ;  it  is  by  no  means  contain^  in  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  wooM 
certainly  bring  in  a  part  of  those  evils  which  long  experience  hu  proved  insepuable 
from  the  general  prohibition  ;  for  as  good  reasons  may  very  often  be  given  far 
marrying  a  second  time,  as  for  marrying  at  all."  On  the  difficulty  which  some  have 
felt  from  the  apparently  similar  restriction  regarding  widows  *' having  been  the  wife 
of  one  man,"  see  Whitbv's  Commentary,  and  Canon  Spence's  wise  and  weighty  words 
on  the  whole  subject  in  his  notes  on  Timothy,  Eliioott  i  Commtntaiy. 
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more ;  it  shall  be  from  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  Marriage : 
•'  The  practice  of  polygamy,  nevertheless,  still  existed  (/>.,  in  the  post- 
Babylonian  period) ;  Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at 
one  time  (Josephus,  Ant  xvii.  1-3) ;  the  Talmudists  frequently  assume 
it  as  a  well-known  fact  (/.^,  Ketub  x.  i ;  Yebam  i.  i);  and  the  early 
Christian  writers  in  their  comments  on  i  Tim.  iii.  2,  explain  it  of 
polygamy  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  prevalence 
in  the  apostolic  age." 

Here  then,  I  think,  we  see  some  light  on  this  most  difficult  question. 

The  inspired  Apostle  says  a  bishop,  a  deacon,  an  elder,  must  be  ''  the 
husband  of  one  wife."  The  earlier  commentators,  who  we  may  presume 
represent  the  mind  of  the  Primitive  Church,  unanimously  interpret  this 
with  Chrysostom,  as  precluding  a  polygamist  from  the  pastoral  office. 
And  men  like  Calvin  and  Tyndale,  and,  to  come  nearer  ourselves,  the 
judicial  Scott,  distinctly  affirm  that  other  converts,  who  had  married 
more  wives  than  one,  were  not  compelled  to  put  any  of  them  away,  yea, 
that  such  divorces  would  not  have  been  free  from  doing  wrong,  yea  that 
they  might  have  produced  very  bad  consequences  in  domestic  life,  and 
increased  the  opposition  of  the  civil  powers  to  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  we,  then,  forbid  baptism  to  those  who  as  heathen  or  Moslems 
have  contracted  marriage  with  more  wives  than  one  (wives  as  distin- 
guished from  concubines),  are  we  not,'  I  ask,  in  danger  of  making  the 
narrow  gate  yet  narrower  than  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  made  it,  and 
of  putting  a  needless  hindrance  in  the  onward  progress  of  Christianity. 

The  barrier  is  a  very  real  one.  **  Polygamy,**  said  our  experienced 
missionary,  Mr.  Townsend,  **is  the  great  question  in  Africa;  if 
polygamists  were  admitted,  we  might  baptise  half  Abeokuta.**  It  is  not, 
I  apprehend,  that  plurality  of  wives  is  the  rule  in  Abeokuta  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  heathen  or  Mahommedan  lands.  Polygamy  must  always  be 
the  exception  from  the  general  equality  of  numbers  between  the  sexes, 
and  from  the  expense  of  a  multitudinous  household.  But  the  chiefs  and 
the  men  of  wealth  are  very  generally  polygamists,  and  while  they  are 
excluded  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  their  influence  keeps  back  the  common 
people. 

Then,  if  the  polygamist  candidate  for  baptism  is  required  to  put  away 
all  wives  but  one,  the  question  already  suggested,  what  will  be  the  effect 
up>on  those  he  repudiates,  is  a  very  serious  one.  What  a  barrier  it  must 
be  to  their  embracing  Christianity,  which  they  feel  has  degraded  them 
from  the  position  of  a  lawful  wife  to  that  of  a  divorced  woman  I  Can 
we  imagine  them  reading  the  words  of  Malachi,  "  For  I  hate  putting 
away,  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  *'  (Mai.  ii.  16,  R.V.),  or  the 
rule  of  Christ,  **  I  say  unto  you  that  every  one  who  putteth  away  his 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  maketh  her  an  adulteress " 
(Matt.  V.  32,  R.V.),  and  not  feeling  a  great  injustice  has  been  done 
them  ?  We  may  interpret  the  words  of  putting  away  the  one  and  only 
wife  :  will  they  interpret  them  so  ?  And  would  they  not  exercise  every 
influence  they  possess  over  their  husband,  before  he  divorced  them,  to 
prevent  his  being  baptized,  when  they  knew  it  would  entail  so  deep  and 
indelible  a  disgrace  ?  Are  we  right  in  maintaining  this  barrier  with  the 
merciful  Redeemer's  words  ringing  in  our  ears,  **  He  that  belie veth  and 
b  baptized  shall  be  saved.** 

Surely  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  this  subject  is  at  all  events 
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worthy  of  the  patient  consideration  of  the  doctors,  and  fathers,  and 
legislators  of  our  Church.     I  may  mention  that  my  son  m  Japan  tern 
me  that  Bishop  French,  of  Lahore,  has,  after  much  mvestigation,  come 
to  the  conclusion  we  ought  not  to  refuse  polygamists  admission  to  inc 
Church  of  Christ,  but  only  to  the  pastoral  offices.    That  a  bishop  oi 
learning  so  profound,  of  ecclesiastical  research  so  varied,  f  «>°f^*^?; 
tiousness  so  tender,  and  of  experience  so  ripe  m  the  mission  fiel^  shouW 
have  deliberately  come  to  this  conclusion,  is  to  my  own  mind  a  inc« 
significant  indication  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.     I  had  a^ 
lately  the  advantage  of  a  long  conversation  on  this  subject  with  bir 
Monier  Williams,  that  great  Oriental  scholar  and  keen  observer  oi 
Hindu  society  from  the  highest  Christian  standpoint,  and  he  ^«h«siu. 
tingly  advocated  the  same  course.     But  such  a  question  ought  not  to  oe 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  individual  missionary,  or  the  judgment  of  an 
isolated  bishop,  or  the  resolution  of  the  committees  of  our  great  soaeties. 
The  missionary  clergyman  who  is  responsible  for  baptising  or  ret»^?K 
to  baptise  candidates  ought  to  be  able  to  say.  The  Anglican  Churctu 
having  authority  in  controversies  of  faith,  has  expressed  her  mmd  cleany 
and  unequivocally  on  this  subject  as  a  yvitness  and  keeper  and  interpreter 

of  Holy  Writ.  ,         .    .       it  1 J      :^  »rx 

A  missionary  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  the  mission  fifd  said  to 
me,  "  I  believe  India  will  ere  long  come  over  in  masses  to  Chnstiamcy . 
But  if  nations  are  thus  to  be  born  in  a  day.  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  great  social  problems  which  will  arise,  when  throngs  of  men 
and  women,  as  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  present  themselves  as  cate- 
chumens and  candidates.     I  believe  our  wisdom  will  be  a  ^*i"st-iiJte 
forbearance  and  conciliation  towards  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  fold  Dy 
baptism,  tempered  by  a  vigilant  Church  discipline  exercised  over  those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.     Thus  I  would  admit  a 
polygamist  to  baptism :  but  if  a  baptized  convert  took  to  himself  more 
wives  than  one,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated.    This  discipline 
faithfully  observed  in  the  case  of  a  conversion  of  a  tribe  or  riaUon  to 
Christianity,  would  stamp  out  polygamy  in  a  single  generaUon.  and 
meanwhile  the  gospel  would  have  been  penetrating  the  whole  system  of 
society  in  that  district  or  country. 

No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  difficulty  of  tolerating,  even  for  a 
single  generation,  the  presence  of  polygamists  and  their  wives  m 
the  fold  of  Christ.  It  will  require  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
the  most  strict  observance  of  Church  discipline  on  the  part  of 
missionaries  and  pastors.  But  I  cannot  doubt  there  was  this  toleration 
of  an  admitted  evil  during  the  first  century,  and  I  think  a  like  necessity 
will  be  laid  upon  us  in  these  last  days  through  the  triumphs  of  the  Cross 
over  heathenism  and  Islam.  Nor,  if  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  baptisms  are  allowable,  can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  controversies  and  divisions  which  will  arise  in  those  parts  of  the 
missionary  field  where  polygamists  have  already  put  away  all  wives  but 
one  as  the  condition  of  being  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's 
flock.  But  if  it  is  right,  Justitia  fiat,  azlutn  mat.  Magna  est  Veritas 
et  prcevalebit. 

There  is  a  German  proverb,  which  says,  *•  The  best  is  oftentimes  the 
enemy  of  the  good."  We  conceive  the  best,  we  cannot  attain  it  at  a 
bound,  and  pining  after  the  best  we  let  slip  the  good  which  we  might 
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have  grasped,  and  which  would  have  led  us  in  due  time  to  the  best 
The  best,  we  shall  all  allow,  is  society  where  polygamy  is  unknown,  or  at 
once  repressed  as  in  Christian  lands  by  the  strong  hand  of  law.  But  to 
try  and  enforce  monogamy  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  may  only 
make  thousands  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it.  Such  does  not  seem  to  me  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  or  God*s  plan  in  the  education  of  the 
world.  Let  the  leaven  work,  and  in  time  the  whole  will  be  leavened. 
Let  the  twilight  dawn,  and  it  will  shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day. 

Now  the  same  principle  in  measure  applies  to  the  kindred  questions 
of  caste  and  slavery.  Christianity  will,  in  time,  abolish  caste  as  the 
fulness  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  realised,  '*  There  is  one  body  and 
One  Spirit ;  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ;  One  God  and  Father 
of  us  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  But  to 
require  that  all  converts  should  renounce  caste,  which  in  many  parts  of 
India  b  far  more  social  than  religious,  seems  unnecessary  if  the  convert 
will  so  far  overcome  his  repugnance  as  to  kneel  at  the  Holy  Table  with 
a  brother  or  sister  of  lower  caste,  and  partake  with  them  of  the  one 
bread,  the  one  cup.  By  this  very  act  he  renounces  caste  as  a  religion, 
though  he  may  afterwards  observe  it  in  social  intercourse.  And  so  with 
regard  to  slavery,  Christianity  will  abolish  slavery,  as  the  golden  rule 
obtains  full  sway,  ''  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  unto  them."  But  the  Apostles  did  not  require  all  slave 
holders  to  manumit  their  slaves  before  baptism.  St.  Paul  sent 
Onesimus  back  to  Philemon.  But  in  time  the  love  of  the  brother- 
hood broke  every  fetter  of  slavery.  And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
so  it  will  be  in  the  future  triumphs  of  the  Gospel ;  for  the  kingdom 
of  our  Father  will  come,  and  His  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 
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Before  opening  his  trenches  and  planting  his  batteries  in  preparation 
for  a  siege;  or,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  engagement  in  the  field,  the 
commander  of  an  army  carefully  reconnoitres  the  enemy's  position,  in 
order  to  discover  his  strength,  and  to  find  out  his  weak  points,  so  as  by 
taking  every  advantage  of  such  to  ensure  the  victory.  And  so  in  the 
daily  battle  of  life,  difficulties  are  half  overcome  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

Besides  this,  the  commander  has  the  daily  duty  of  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  his  own  forces ;  of  combining  them  strategically  for 
purposes  of  attack,  and  is  still  dependent  for  victory  upon  the  know- 
le<tge  every  individual  soldier  possesses  of  his  weapons,  and  of  their 
most  effective  use. 

So  far,  the  comparison  between  the  military  campaign,  and  that  of 
foreign  missions,  may  hold  good ;  but  how  different  is  the  object : 
on  the  one  hand,  destruction  of  life ;  on  the  other,  salvation  of  souls. 

On  the  above  lines  I  propose  to  present  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  few  facts,  which  I  have  come  across  during  an  experience 
of  some  twenty-fours  years'  life  in  India,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
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throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  suggest  thoughts  that  may 
wove  beneficial  to  its  discussion.  . 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  meeting  that  there  are  two  great  national 
races  in  India,  utterly .  distinct  from  each  other  in  rehgion,  and  m 
manners  and  customs.  I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  treat  them 
separately  in  this  paper,  after  briefly  stating  how  far,  m  my  humble 
opinion,  the  terms  polygamy,  slavery,  and  caste,  apply  to  each. 

The  Polygamy  of  the  luxurious  seraglio  of  the  Turk  is,  perhaps,  to  l>e 
found  only  in  the  harems  of  Mahomedan  princes  and  wealthy  nobles  ; 
but  the  bigamy  of  Jacob  finds  its  counterpart  in  many  a  Mussulmau 

household  in  India. 

Slavery  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India  does  not,  m  my  experience, 
extend  beyond  the  bondage  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael ;  while  the  feudal 
servitude,  exacted  by  some  of  the  (Hindu)  Rajput  princes  of  Rajputana, 
from  their  lowest  subjects,  is  cheerfully  rendered  by  them,  and  can 
hardly  be  termed  slavery. 

Caste,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  has  no  place  among 
Mahomedans,  with  whom,  as  with  ourselves,  the  distinction  of  classes 
depends  upon  birth,  wealth,  and  worldly  position;  but  caste  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  religious  and  social  system  of  the  Hindus. 

Taking  for '  granted  that  these  institutions  are,  from  our  Christian 
point  of  view,  obstacles  to  conversion,  I  propose  to  enquire — 

I.  Why  should  polygamy  and  slavery  constitute  a  difficulty  from  the 
Mahomedan  point  of  view  ?  ,  • 

II.  Why  should  caste  constitute  a  difficulty  from  the  Bindu  point  of 

view? 

III.  How  are  these  difficulties  best  to  be  met  ? 

As  in  trying  to  answer  this  last  question  (put  by  the  Subjects'  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress)  on  the  lines  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  have  to 
allude  to  our  discipline,  the  combination  of  our  different  arms,  and  the 
knowledge  of,  and  proper  use  of,  our  spiritual  weapons — ^I  pray  that  I 
may  offend  none  who  may  diff*er  from  me  in  details,  feeling  quite  sure 
that  the  members  of  Congress,  the  two  great  missionary  societies— of 
which  our  dear  Church  of  England  is  so  justly  proud — and  beyond  our- 
selves, the  whole  Catholic  Church;  aye,  and  even  beyond  that,  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  are  at  one  in  earnest  longing  for  the  time  when 
we  shall  join  the  "  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and 
He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  (Rev.  xi.  15)." 

I.  In  seeking  the  answer  to  the  first  question — ^Why  should  polygamy . 
and  slavery  constitute  a  difficulty  from  the  Mahomedan  point  of  view  ? 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress  to  many  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Mahomedan,  especially  as  to 

Belief  in  God,  Unbelief  in  the  Incarnation. 

The  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  is  the  God  whom  the 
Mahomedans  believe  in.  These,  with  other  names  of  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  are  favourite  patronymics  among  them,  being  contained 
in  the  Koran ;  but  we  do  not  find  in  our  Old  Testament  the  name  of 
their  prophet,  which  is  continually  in  their  mouths  in  the  formula  of 
their  short  creed—**  God  is  one  God,  and  Mahomed  is  His  prophet ;" 
while  in  the  Koran,  our  Lord  is  only  mentioned  as  a  prophet. 

The  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king,  not  entering  into  the  spiritual 
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foreshadowing  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  when 
our  Lord  ''came  to  His  own,  His  own  received  Him  not."  Tliis 
blindness  of  heart,  continuing  after  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion, induced  St  Paul  to  fulfil  prophecy  by  "  turning  to  the  Gentiles  '* 
(Romans  zi.  35). 

A  Messiah  is  still  expected  by  both  Jew  and  Mahomedan ;  and 
recent  events  in  the  Soudan,  whereby  the  word  *'  Mahdi ''  has  become 
familiar  to  our  ears,  show  the  sort  of  Saviour  looked  for  by  some  of  the 
latter. 

Again,  as  to  manners  and  customs  and  religious  duties. 

The  Levitical  Law,  as  regards  the  daily  habits  of  life,  sanitary 
arrangements,  eating  and  drinking,  the  uncleanness  of  certain  animal 
food,  is  elaborated  in  the  Koran,  which  also  contains  a  code  of  morals 
and  manners.  All  these  laws  are  as  strictly  obeyed  by  the  faithful 
Mahomedan  of  to-day  as  by  the  Jew.  Further,  the  religious  duties 
of  prayer,  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  the  living,  fasting  and  almsgiving, 
are  as  incumbent  on  the  one  race  as  on  the  other,  and  are  carried  out 
by  the  Mahomedan  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to  punctuality  and  to 
details  of  ceremonial,  which  is  exemplary. 

So  far,  then,  as  faith  and  its  practice  are  concerned,  we  find  a  great 
similarity  between  Jew  and  Mahomedan ;  yet  polygamy  and  slavery, 
diough  tacitly  sanctioned,  or  rather  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Old 
Testament,  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  among  the  Jews  by  our 
Lord's  time.  But  the  Koran,  I  believe,  encourages  both  tliese  institu- 
tions ;  and  by  carrying  the  sensual  life  into  the  hereafter,  ignores  the 
necessity  of  any  spiritual  life  whatever.  In  illustration  of  this  deplorable 
lack  of  spiritual  aspiration  in  the  character  of  the  Mussulman,  I  proceed 
to  give  two  instances. 

I  knew,  quite  well  enough  to  call  them  friends,  two  Mahomedan 
gentlemen,  brothers,  who  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  a 
Christian  family,  that  of  a  leading  Presbyterian  divine,  in  Bombay. 
The  Bible  was  familiar  to  them,  for  the  English  language  was  almost 
their  mother  tongue;  but  such  surroundings  and  education ^had  not 
made  the  slightest  religious  impression  upon  them,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  prefer  Christianity  to  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  born. 

Another  friend,  a  nobleman,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  House  of 
Arcot  (who  had  written  a  clever  pamphlet,  after  the  murder  of  ]>ord 
Mayo  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  proving  that  assassination  was  clearly 
forbidden  in  the  Koran),  asked  me  one  day  to  lend  him  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Gospels.  I  handed  over  Dr.  Isaac  Williams,  on  '*  The  Holy 
Grospel  of  St.  John,"  hoping  that  his  eyes  might  be  opened  to  the  truth. 
In  a  few  days  the  old  patriarch — for  he  was  quite  that  in  his  venerable 
appearances-returned  it,  saying  that  he  had  read  it,  but  was  *' dis- 
appointed in  finding  a  spiritual  dissertation,  instead  of  a  critical 
commentary,  as  he  had  expected." 

I  reply,  therefore,  to  the  first  question — That,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  belief  of  the  Mahomedan,  that  his  religion  is  infallible^  for  in 
his  bigotry  he  looks  down  on  the  Hindu  as  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be 
burned,  not  only  now  (which  is  his  usual  fate),  but  hereafter ;  and  on 
the  Christian  as  but  little  better,  because  of  our  unbelief  in  his  prophet, 
with  the  redeeming  point  of  our  belief  in  the  same  God  as  himself 
-*4he  institutions  of  polygamy  and  slavery  are  regarded  by  him  as  not 
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only  lawful,  but  laudable,  because  enjoined  by  bis  prophet  in  the 
Kocan. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  question  now  follows. 

Why  should  caste  constitute  a  difficulty  from  the  Hindu  point  of 
view? 

II.  The  high  caste  Hindu  of  the  present  day  rises  betimes,  as  did 
his  forefathers,  and  dips  himself — seven  times,  I  believe — like  Naaman 
of  old,  in  the  cool  waters  of  a  running  stream,  or  sacred  tank.  After 
many  libations  of  water,  and  many  ejaculations  and  prayers,  he  betakes 
himself  to  his  temple,  where,  after  making  his  accustomed  offering  of 
fresh  gathered  flowers,  he  receives  anew  upon  his  forehead,  at  the  huids 
of  his  priest,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  particular  caste,  in  red. 
white,  or  yellow  paint,  which  he  is  most  careful  to  preserve  until  its 
renewal  next  morning. 

He  is  generally  the  husband  of  one  wife  (though  bigamy  is  not 
unknown  among  Hindus) ;  and  the  "  undivided  family,"  which  forms 
a  feature  so  well  known  in  Hindu  law,  is  generally  one  of  domestic 
happiness  and  mutual  support. 

But  the  trammels  of  caste  are  inexorable.  A  Hindu  cannot  rise 
to  a  higher  caste  than  that  in  which  he  or  she  was  bom,  though 
caste  can  be  lost,  and  easily  too,  for  disobedience  of  its  laws — t^^ 
crossing  the  ''  Kala  Pani/'  or  ocean — unless  due  provision  t>e  made  for 
the  food  being  cooked  by  a  Brahmin — is  almost  invariably  followed  by 
excommunication,  which  may  be  removed  in  some  cases  by  payment  of 
a  heavy  fine ;  but  intercourse  with  persons  of  a  lower  caste,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  food,  is  an  unpardonable  offence,  punishable  by  the 
forfeiture  of  social  position.  Hence  a  Christian  convert,  from  any  bnt 
the  very  lowest  caste,  loses  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  him  ;  while  the 
'*  Pariah  "  convert,  to  whom  the  word  '*  outcast "  has  fitly  applied  since 
Iiis  birth,  has  nothing  to  lose.  This  accounts  for  the  greater  success  of 
Christian  missions  among  this  class. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Blunt's  "  Dictionary  of 
Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology,"  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  theological 
wealth,  and  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  for  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  "  caste." 

In  his  article  headed  "  Buddhism,"  at  pp.  92,  93,  he  states  that  '^in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  b.  c,  the  Brahmins,  a  branch  of  the 
white  Aryans,  migrated  from  the  north  coast  into  Hindustan.  Their 
sacerdotal  families,  and  the  royal  or  noble  class,  were  already  distinct 
from  their  own  people  at  large;  and  this  inferiority  of  the  people 
gradually  extended  to  the  Aborigines  of  India. 

"The  priests  and  nobles  formed  a  coalition  to  oppress  these  two 
inferior  castes.  Intermarriage  was  forbidden,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
caste  distinction  established,  forming  the  most  rigid  system  of  caste 
which  the  world  has  ever  known. 

*'  From  Brahminism  sprung  Buddhism,  which  aimed  at  the  substitution 
of  a  belief  in  One  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit,  for  the  polytheistic  nature 
— worship  of  the  Brahmins ;  and  the  supplanting  of  the  Brahminical 
system  of  caste,  with  its  hard  tasks  of  law  and  ceremonial,  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  classes  and  nations  of  man. 

<*  Although  driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Hindustan  in  the  eighth 
century,  a.d.,  Buddhism  is  still  the  chief  religion  of  from  one-fourth  to 
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one-fifth  of  the  human  race,  dwelling  in  Thibet,  Inner  Asia,  China, 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago." 

The  rock<ave  temples  of  Ellora  and  Adjunta,  of  Elephanta  and 
Karli,  preach  a  "  sermon  in  stones  "  to  the  antiquary,  telling  of  the 
gradual  reformation  of  Brahminism  by  Buddhism.  But  instead  of  the 
throng  of  worshippers  in  these  now  deserted  temples,  the  bat  and  the 
owl  witness  that  Buddhism  no  longer  prevails  there,  for  Brahminism  has 
resumed  its  sway  throughout  the  land  generally,  with  its  caste  dis- 
tinctions, ramified,  perhaps,  ten-fold,  but  bearing  the  impress  of 
Buddhism  in  a  more  spiritual  idea  of  the  Deity,  which  is,  now-a-days, 
developing  into  the  Deism  of  the  "  Brahmo  Somkj." 

Blunt  speaks  of  many  points  of  similarity  between  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  *'  which  a  well-prepared  missionary  might  turn  to  account  " 
(I  take  the  liberty  of  emphasizing  the  words  *'  well-prepared ").  He 
compares  *'  the  philanthropy  of  the  two  religions,"  and  holds  that  "the 
moral  ideal,  gentleness,  meekness,  long-sufiering,  compassion,  love,  is 
common  to  both."  He  considers  that  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
would  "  also  find  analogies  in  the  monastic  orders,  the  celibacy  and 
tonsure  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  rosaries,  the  veneration  of  relics,  etc." 

I  venture  to  quote  him  further — 

'^  It  might  also  be  possible  for  one  well-versed  in  the  Pauline  method 
of  evangdisation  (i.^.,  the  declaration  of  the  unknown  God,  Acts  xvii. 
23),  so  to  interpret  both  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  and  the  cultus  of 
Buddha,  as  to  be  able  to  build  them  up  gradually  into  the  Christian 
faith." 

I  have  heard  of  a  concession  on  this  principle  being  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries — and  in  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  re-union  of 
Christendom,  to  which  may  God  bring  us  in  His  own  good  time,  I 
need  hardly  apologise  for  alluding  to  it.  The  fact  may  seem  trivial, 
but  as  an  example  I  think  it  worth  recording,  if  time  permit. 

The  Hindus  throughout  the  land  are  fond  of  making  shrines  by 
daubing  with  paint — generally  of  a  red  colour — a  large  stone  under 
some  shady  tree  I  have  heard  that  this  custom  is  not  forbidden  to 
his  convert  by  the  Roman  priest,  provided  that  the  paint  takes  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

In  nearly  every  native  regiment  in  H.  M.'s  Indian  army,  is  to  be 
found  a  smiall  colony  of  native  Christians.  In  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
armies,  these  are  mostly  half-castes  (otherwise  more  properly  called 
Eurasians),  while  in  the  Madras  army  they  are  mostly  converts  from 
Hinduism. 

In  the  lines  of  nearly  every  native  regiment  in  the  Madras  stations  is 
a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  lintel  of  the 
huts  of  the  .Christians  is  marked  with  a  small  cross  painted  on  each. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  second  question  is  obvious ;  viz. :  that  the 
forfeiture  of  caste  by  those  who  have  it  to  lose  (for  it  is  an  institution 
with  distinct  gradations,  guarded  by  inflexible  barriers  between  each 
grade)  constitutes  the  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  conversion  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Hindu.  Indeed  both  answers  to  the  first  two  questions 
seem  to  me  so  obvious,  that  I  am  afraid  that  critics  might  accuse  me  of 
having  accommodated  the  enquiry  to  elicit  them ;  but  my  object  has 
been  in  the  task  allotted  to  me,  to  strive  after  truth,  and  to  lead  up  to 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  important  question, 
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III.  How  are  these  difficulties  best  to  be  met  ?  Recalling  the  daily 
duties  of  the  military  commander,  with  whom  I  began  this  paper,  I  b^ 
to  invite  the  thoughts  of  the  Congress,  first,  to  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
our  forces.  This  is,  of  course,  taught  in  our  theological  colleges  and 
institutions,  regarding  which  information  may  be  found  in  the  first 
«*  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,"  that  for  1883.  A 
reference  to  its  pages,  265-274,  shows  that  in  one  case  no  mention  is 
made  either  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  of  daily  services,  as  forming  part 
of  the  training  of  future  missionaries.  I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  expressing  a  hope  that  the  omission  may  be  supplied  in  the  next 
edition,  for  the  latter  form  of  worship  is  practised  by  both  the  Mahome- 
dan  and  the  Hindu,  according  to  their  lights ;  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  have  on  record  that  their  future  instructors  are  not  behind 
them  in  this ;  and,  also,  that  the  chief  means  of  grace  forms  part  of  the 
spiritual  discipline  of  every  missionary  student. 

Next,  as  to  his  educational  discipline  The  Mahoraedan  has  so 
much  to  unlearn  before  he  would  consent  to  give  up  polygamy  and 
slavery ;  and  these  institutions,  not  being  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
chief  obstacles  to  his  conversion,  the  method  used  should  be  quite 
different  to  that  employed  to  rid  the  Hindu  of  his  attachment  to  caste ; 
this  principle  is,  I  believe,  adopted  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  for  page  239  of  the 
above  quoted  "Year  Book"  speaks  of  **men  set  apart  to  give  them* 
selves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  controversy  with  Islam." 

Perhaps  the  study  of  the  causes  which  led  the  Jews  to  forsake 
polygamy  and  slavery  might  help  the  missionary  to  the  Mahomedan. 
And  perhaps  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  temporary  success 
of  Buddhism  in  suppressing  caste  might  be  useful  to  the  missionary  to 
the  Hindu,  in  view  of  its  final  extirpation. 

Secondly,  I  come  to  the  strcUegical  combination  of  our  forces. 

Having  already  advocated  taking  hints  from  Judaism  and  Buddhism, 
as  well  as  having  given  an  example  of  concession  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  I  may  allude  to  the  work  of  that  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  evangelisation  of  India,  without  fear  of  being 
accused  of  undue  partiality  to  it. 

At  page  281  of  the  "Churches  Year  Book"  above  quoted,  the 
Bishop  of  Lahore  says  : — "  In  North  India,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  long  ahead  of  us,  and  still  strains  every  nerve  to  continue  so." 
At  page  225  of  the  volume  of  the  present  year,  the  Bisliop  of  Bombay 
states : — •*  Of  the  total  Christian  population  of  the  Presidency,  only 
about  1 2  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  these  about 
half  are  British  troops  and  their  families.  Of  the  remainder,  by  far  the 
larger  number  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  many  of  them  being  of 
Goanese  descent,  and  tracing  back  their  Christian  parentage  to  the  days 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier."  On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Cotton,  at  p.  231 
of  the  same  volume,  bears  witness  to  the  work  done  by  the  Lutherans 
in  the  **  peasant  Church  "  at  Chotha  Nagpore,  and  by  the  American 
Baptists  in  Burmah,  as  two  of  the  three  great  missionary  successes  in 
India.  (I  do  not  think  I  need  fear  an  accusation  of  partiality  to  the 
latter  form  of  dissent,  when  I  remember  that  it  fell  to  my  lot,  as  can- 
tonment magistrate  of  one  of  the  largest  military  stations  in  India,  to 
grant  a  plot  of  ground  as  a  cemetery  to  the  last  named  mission,  within 
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a  few  weeks  of  giving  permission  for  the  burial  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  in  his  own  cathedral.) 

Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  three  of  our  Indian  episcopate  to 
successful  evangelistic  work  done  by  other  forces  of  Christendom  than 
our  own.  So,  for  the  strategical  eombindtion  of  these  forces,  may  we  not 
recall  to  mind  the  advice  given  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  mission  for  grafting  the  Roman  on  to  our  old  Briti<;h 
Church.  In  short,  I  believe  that  the  re-union  of  Christendom  is  essential 
for  the  evangelisation  of  India^  because  the  unconverted  natives,  both 
Mussulman  and  Hindu,  stand  aloof  in  uncertainty  as  to  where  the 
truth  is  to  be  found,. while  the  convert  is  bewildered  at  the  ''unhappy 
divisions  "  of  Christianity. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  and  proper  use  of  our  spiritual 
weapons. 

St  Paul's  panoply  (Ephesians  vi.)  is,  of  course,  the  armament  common 
to,  and  well-known  and  used  by  all.  But  I  specially  allude  to  the 
sacraments,  and  their  proper  use.  May  not  the  success  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  some  of  our  own  Church,  be  due  to  the  daily  offering 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  ?  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  each  of  our 
gpreat  missionary  societies  should  daily,  at  their  respective  head-quarters, 
unite  with  the  faithful  at  other  altars  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Its 
celebration,  to  plead  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world  ?  Surely 
celebrants  could  be  found  among  the  missionaries  coming  and  going, 
as  well  as  from  the  head-quarters'  staff,  and  volunteers  from  our  home 
clergy.  Would  not  its  more  frequent  use  by  our  missionaries  abroad 
help  to  spread,  more  tellingly  and  more  rapidly,  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  its  extension  throughout  the 
Church  by  means  of  the  sacraments?  Such  knowledge  is  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  Hindu,  who  does  believe  in  an  incarnation,  as  for  the 
Mahomedan,  who  rejects  altogether  the  doctrine  oithe  Incarnation. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  proper  use  of  our  spiritual  weapons  in  the 
character  of  Church  services. 

The  field  is  quite  wide  enough  to  admit  every  school  of  thought  of 
our  Church  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  Hindu,  accustomed  as 
he  is  from  his  earliest  childhood  to  the  sculptured  adornment  of  his 
temple,  and  inheriting  a  love  for  the  beauty  of  creation,  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  through  the  influence  of  his  senses,  to  a  form  of  worship 
rendered  attractive  by  lights,  music,  flowers,  and  incense ;  while  the 
Mussulman,  accustomed  to  say  his  prayers  both  public  and  private, 
under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  might  be  satisfied  at  first  with  worship 
of  a  simpler  form,  without  such  accessories. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  name,  with  the  utmost  reverence,  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation,  who  leads  us  to  victory.  Let  us  see  by  faith  the 
Heavenly  Host  who  fight  for  us,  and  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  pray 
for  us  in  paradise,  where  the  re-union  of  Christendom  is  already 
accomplished. 

And  let  all  who  long  for  the  time  when  '^  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,*'  re-echo  the  prayer, 
''  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus."    Amen. 
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The  Rev.  JOIIN  PiPER,  Missionary  from  Japan. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  subject  of  geography  has  hitherto 
been  sadly  undervalued  by  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  have,  every  now  and  then,  instances 
of  gross  ignorance  as  regards  many  parts  of  the  world  outside  of 
Europe.  And  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  amongst  those  who 
take  a  lively  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  there  is  much  vagueness  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  and  the 
extent  of  many  parts  of  the  mission  field,  and  the  relative  distances  of 
important  centres  where  the  Missionaries,  whom  they  support,  are  toiling 
for  God.  The  mysterious  boundary  lines  and  the  vastness  of  such 
countries  as  Ciuna,  Burmah,  India,  and  many  parts  of  Africa  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  extenuation  of  such  ignorance,  but  it  does  not  atone 
for  it  nor  lessen  its  disadvantages.  Fortunately,  for  me,  the  portion  of 
the  mission  field,  to  the  consideration  of  which  this  paper  is  specially 
directed  is  of  such  moderate  dimensions,  and  has  sucli  a  well-defined 
locality  and  boundary  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  description  in 
these  respects.  Japan,  in  three  particulars,  resembles  our  United 
Kingdom,  (i)  It  is  a  dominion  initiated  from  and  yet  contiguous  to 
a  great  continent ;  (3)  It  has  an  area  of  144,000  square  miles,  i.e,^  not 
quite  one-sixth  larger  than  these  islands  of  ours  ;  and  (3)  It  possesses 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants — 35,000,000  souls.  It  differs  from 
England  in  that  it  is  a  more  elongated  country,  and  lies  between  ten 
and  twenty  degrees  nearer  the  equator. 

At  what  period  the  first  of  Adam's  race  went  to  Japan  is  not  known. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Ainos — of  whom  about  30,000  are  still 
found  in  the  northerly  island  of  Yezo — were  the  first  to  reach  it  from 
the  mainland  At  a  subsequent  unknown  date  it  would  appear  that  a 
more  civilized  race  crossed  over  from  China,  landing  in  Kiu-shiu — ^the 
most  southerly  of  the  four  large  islands  which  form  Japan — and  coming 
into  contact  with  the  barbarous  Ainos,  gradually  overpowered  them  and 
<lrove  them  north.  For  some  centuries  these  earlier  and  later  occuitaots 
of  the  island  kingdom — like  the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  England — 
preserved  their  race  antagonism,  but  in  course  of  time  this  gradually 
disappeared,  and  resulted  in  that  homogeneity  of  the  inhabitants  as  now 
known,  though  differences  of  national  type  are  still  as  visible  as  in 
England,  and  a  renxnant  of  the  ancient  Ainos  occupy  Yezo,  a  separate 
portion  of  the  empire — speaking  their  original  dialect — just  as  the  Welsh 
are  a  distinct  people  in  the  hilly  principality  in  the  west  of  these  realms. 

These  early  ages  of  the  Japanese  people,  like  those  of  most  countries, 
are  shrouded  in  mist  and  myth.  But  most  of  the  educated  Japanese  of 
to-day  little  doubt  that  Jirmmu  Tenn5,  the  first  of  their  Mikados,  was  a 
real  person,  and  lived  about  660  years  before  Christ.  We  doubt 
whether  some  of  the  events  and  statements  which  are  associated  with 
him  and  his  time  would  bear  the  severe  scrutiny  of  historians  like 
Niebuhr,  Thomas  Arnold,  or  Macaulay.  However,  soon  after  Jirmmu, 
the  lover  of  history  treadis  on  firmer  ground,  as  some  of  the  events  in 
Japanese  history  find  confirmation  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  China. 
The  present  Emperor  is  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  in  an 
unbroken  line  stretching  over  a  period  of  2500  years.  The  Japanese 
are,  therefore,  naturally  proud  of  this  long  historical  continuity  and  their 
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ancient  ancestry.  The  country  was  governed  by  these  emperors  directly, 
from  those  earliest  times  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era,  when,  through  the  gradual  decay  of  personal  character  and 
influence,  the  generalissimo  (called  shogun)  managed  to  gain  such  an 
ascendancy  by  vigour  and  energy  that  a  dual  form  of  government 
ensued,  which  lasted  for  700  years  down  to  i866.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  those  seven  centuries  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  feudal  lords  in 
Japan,  and  the  growing  irksomeness  of  the  shogun's  despotic  usurped 
power,  brought  about  the  *'  divided  kingdom,"  which  was  powerless  to 
resist  the  knock  of  the  American  Commodore  in  1854,  demanding  that 
the  long-closed  kingdom  should  be  opened,  a  treaty  between  it  and  the 
United  States  should  be  made,  and  ports  to  be  opened  for  international 
intercourse  in  this  country,  of  which  little  was  known,  except  that 
Foreigners  were  hated  with  perfect  hatred.  The  great  revolution  in 
Japan  thirty  years  ago  was  hastened  on  by  the  fact  of  these  internal 
feuds  and  quarrels  synchroniung  with  the  advent  of  the  despised 
"  Barbarian."  Thus,  in  God's  all-wise  Providence — ^as  we  esteem  it  to 
be — this  long  secluded  people  became  accessible  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  true  that  the  Romish  Church,  represented  by 
Francis  Xavier  and  a  few  colleagues,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  gained  an  entrance  to  Japan,  carried  on  her  work  with  great 
zeal,  but  with  such  indiscretion  that  Rome's  priests  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  large  numbers  of  native  converts  were  cruelly  murdered, 
and  a  blasphemous  edict  against  all  Christians  and  the  Christian's  God 
was  issued  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire.  This  edict 
remained  on  all  the  public  notice  boards  in  Japan  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  at  the  urgent  representations  of  the  English  and  American 
ministers,  it  was  everywhere  taken  down.  The  brief  time  at  my 
command  forbids  me  making  more  than  this  passing  allusion  to  the 
efforts  and  results  of  the  Church  of  Rome  250  or  more  years  ago. 

The  great  honour  of  commencing  missionary  work  in  Japan  in  this 
century  belongs  to  America.  Soon  after  the  first  treaties  between  Japan 
and  foreign  nations  were  completed,  several  missionaries  residing  in 
China  paid  short  visits  to  Nagasaki  and  Kanagawa,  but  the  first  regu- 
larly appointed  messengers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  newly-opened  country 
were  two  clergy  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  in  May,  1859.  One 
of  them  was  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  who  is  still  labouring  there,  and 
who  is  the  first  bishop  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion in  the  '^Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  In  the  same  year  Dr. 
Hepburn,  a  medical  missionary,  was  appointed  there  by  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  mention  his  name  specially,  because  he,  like 
Bishop  Williams,  is  still  labouring  in  the  field  to  which  he  was  sent, 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  It  is  to  him  that  all  foreigners  are  indebted  for  the 
first  good  dictionary  of  the  Japanse  language,  and  he  has  also  translated 
the  larger  portion  of  the  New  Testament  as  used  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  From  1859  onwards  there  has  been  an  increasing  number 
of  labourers  sent  out  by  about  twenty  different  societies  of  America  and 
England.  The  first  missionary  of  our  Church — sent  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society — reached  Japan  in  January,  1869.  In  1873  the 
same  Society  determined  to  occupy  all  the  five  open  ports,  and  a|>- 
pointed  six  other  men  (of  whom  the  writer  of  this  paper,  who  had  been 
six  years  labouring  in  South  China,  was  one),  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
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their  solitary  labourer  who  resided  in  Nagasaki.  In  the  same  year  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  included  Japan  in  iu 
sphere  of  operations,  and  sent  two  men  to  begin  the  work.  The  Romish 
and  Russian  Greek  churches  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the  new  field. 
Thus  at  the  present  time  there  are,  at  leasts  150  missionaries,  besides  a 
large  proportion  of  ladies  doing  such  work  as  falls  within  their  circle. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  Japanese  baptized  by  any  Protestant 
missionary,  was  in  the  year  1864.  And  now  there  are  about  10,000 
baptized  members  connected  with  the  various  Protestant  Churches.  I 
am  unable  to  learn  the  numbers  on  the  baptismal  rolls  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  churches.  Besides  these  professed  adherents  of  all  the 
English  and  American  societies,  we  have  reasons  for  believing  that  there 
are  very  large  numbers,  who,  although  not  yet  altogether  Christians, 
have  learnt  sufficient  about  the  Living  and  True  God  to  lead  them  to 
give  up  idolatry,  and  many  of  them  are  fast  gravitating  towards 
Christianity.  Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  church  in  Japan 
where  the  natives  could  worship  Almighty  God,  whereas  now  there  are 
at  least  twenty  in  Tokiyo — the  capital — and  a  proportionate  number  in 
all  the  open  ports,  besides  preaching  places,  mission  rooms,  and  schools 
in  the  same  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country  where  foreigners  are  not, 
as  yet,  allowed  to  reside.  I  do  not  possess  any  table  of  statistics, 
embracing  all  the  work  of  the  whole  Protestant  societies  labouring  in 
Japan,  later  than  1883,  in  which  year  the  first  conference  of  missionaries 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  From  the  authorised  report  of  that  con* 
ference,  I  select  the  following  facts: — There  were  then  ninety-three 
organised  churches  ;  eighty-three  out-stations  where  no  missionary  re- 
sides ;  thirteen  churches  wholly  self-supporting ;  thirty-nine  mixed  schools, 
with  1530  pupils  ;  109 Sunday  schools,  with  4,123  scholars;  forty-nine 
ordained  preachers  ;  100  Catechists ;  five  hospitals,  with  800  in-patients 
in  one  year;  and  eight  dispensaries,  with  25,000  out-patients  treated  in 
one  year.  And  the  natives  churches  in  the  year  1882,  contributed,  for 
church  purposes,  the  sum  of  ;^3ooo.  Since  the  date  to  which  these 
reliable  figures  refer,  the  work  of  Christ's  cause  has  very  rapidly 
advanced.  We  may  take  the  success  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
operations  last  year  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  whole  work  in  Japan. 
The  missionaries  of  that  society  last  year  baptized  100  adults,  besides 
children.  So  that  at  the  present  time,  to  repeat  a  fact  previously 
mentioned,  there  are  probably,  at  the  vefy  least,  10,000  Japanese 
Christians,  besides  the  members  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  branches  of 
the  Church.  And  all  this  wonderful  work,  this  marvellous  success,  in  a 
country  which  as  recently  as  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851,  was 
a  sealefd  empire !  But  great  and  striking  as  are  these  direct  results  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  in  so  short  a  time,  they  do  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  change  which  Christianity  has  produced  in  that  beautiful 
land.  We  believe  that  our  All- wise  God  uses  ot/ier  agencies  than  those 
which  we  strictly  call  missionary^  for  ameliorating  the  lot  and  condition 
of  dark  and  suffering  races.  And  so  in  the  country  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  He  has  employed  the  actions  of  diplomatists  and  general 
national  intercourse  to  further  His  cause.  These  have,  instrumentally, 
done  much  in  Japan  that  is  practically  on  the  side  of  our  holy  religion. 
The  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Mikado, 
and  several  American  Ministers,  have  exercised  great  influence  with  the 
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Goverament,  from  the  year  1866  onwards,  in  moral  and  social  reforms. 
And  the  Japanese  have  made  several  changes — either  as  the  result  of 
mere  contact  with  Europe  and  America,  or  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sonal advice  of  the  foreign  ministers  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded — 
changes  which  Christian  missionaries  have  hailed  with  unfeigned  thankful- 
ness. It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  often,  and  be  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of.  both  Sir  H.  Parkes  and  the  American  Minister,  Judge  fiingham, 
and  I  can  testify  to  the  interest  they  took  in  the  success  of  Christ's 
blessed  cause,  and  their  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity they  could  to  further  all  which  concerned  *'  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
amongst  men.  Amongst  these  changes  I  have  mentioned,  I  may 
specially  name  the  following : — 

(i)  In  the  year  1876  the  Japanese  Government  adopted  our  Christian 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  when  all  their  offices  should  be  closed.  This 
remarkable  action  of  the  Government  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  large  native  mercantile  firms,  and,  as  is  obvious,  this  not  only  calls 
attention  to  a  remarkable  institution  of  Christianity,  but  it  affords  large 
numbers  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Christian  services,  and  hearing 
of  that  great,  that  pivat-docXTmo,  of  our  religion,  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  Sunday  has  been  a  weekly  witness  for  now 
nearly  1900  years.  How  sad  to  think  that  whilst  a  newly-opened 
heathen  land  in  yonder  East  is  adopting  Sunday  as  a  blessing,  there  are 
thousands  in  this  long-favoured  Christian  kingdom  of  the  West,  who  are 
"  moving  heaven  and  earth  *'  to  break  down  its  wall,  as  if  it  were  a 
weariness  and  a  curse  ! 

(2^  The  promiscuous  bathing  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  in  the  same 
public  baths,  and  at  the  same  time,  has  been  a  practice  in  Japan  that 
has  obtained  for  ages.  Now,  whatever  some  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
we  think  this  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  public  morality,  and  personal 
purity.  This  custom,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  abolished  by  the 
Government,  not  only  in  the  open  ports  where  foreigners  reside,  but  in 
most  other,  if  not  in  ail  parts  of  the  country,  and  thus  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authorities  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  proprieties  of 
any  people  which  desires  or  deserves  to  be  called  civilized. 

(3)  A^ain,  the  religious  orders  of  Japan  have  been  practically  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed  by  the  Government,  and  this  as  a  consequence 
of  contact  with  Christianity,  and  nations  called  Christian.  In  the  year 
1874,  when  I  went  to  the  country,  their  census  had  just  been  taken,  and 
the  number  of  Buddhist  priests  was  put  down  at  244,000,  i.e,  about  ten 
times  as  many  as  there  are  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England  !  At  the 
present  time  I  don't  suppose  there  are  50,000.  This  is  a  wonderful  re- 
duction of  the  force  against  which  the  army  of  Christ's  Church  is 
steadily  advancing,  and  encourages  the  hope  that  soon  the  false  systems 
of  the  land,  like  Dagon  of  old,  will  fall  down  powerless  before  the  ark  of 
our  God. 

Now  this  sketch  of  mission  work  in  Japan,  though,  on  account  of  its 
brevity,  necessarily  imperfect,  brings  before  us  an  instance  in  our  own 
day  of  the  wonderful — ^the  pristine  power  of  the  gospel  After  making 
all  possible  allowances  for  the  defects  of  the  work  in  Japan — ^and  there 
are  defects  {where  is  there  a  Church  without  them)— :we  have  no 
hesiouion  in  asserting  that  this  nineteenth  century  instance  of  Christian 
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success  will  bear  comparison  with  mission  work  in  any  land  and  at  any 
time — not  even  excluding  the  age  of  inspired  Apostles. 

This  unusually  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan  naturally  gives 
rise  to  the  important  question,  '^What  are  the  causes  which  have 
produced  it  ? "  The  initiatory  stages  of  missionary  work  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  Burmab,  India,  China,  and  other  heathen 
countries — ^viz.,  learning  the  language ;  making  a  dictionary ;  trans- 
lating the  sacred  Scriptures;  teaching  and  preaching,  and  yet  with 
signally  more  sucussfid  results.  Even  in  the  public  ministry  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  earthly  career,  as  well  as  in  that  of  His  chosen  Apostles,  success 
or  partial  failure  can  be  traced  in  most  instances  to  local  or  human 
differences.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  asked,  *^  May  reasons  be  found 
which,  in  some  measure  at  least,  will  account  for  this  rapid  progress  in 
Japan  ?  "  My  answer  to  this  very  natural  inquiry  is  in  the  affirmative. 
As  it  appears  to  me  there  are  some  exceptional  features  in  Japan  which 
will  partially  account  for  this  exceptional  success. 

1.  First,  the  Japanese  are  a  very  inquiring — not  to  say  inquisitive — 
people.  Anything  new,  hotusotvex  and  whencesoev^x  it  comes,  is  sure  of 
their  attention  and  examination.  They  no  sooner  entered  into  the 
comity  of  nations,  than  large  numbers  of  the  well-to-do — chiefly  young 
men — left  their  country  for  America  and  Europe  to  see  and  scrutinise 
the  homes,  the  doings  of  the  foreigners  whom  hitherto  they  had  despised 
and  hated.  And  the  wonderful  material  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Japan  are  a  proof  of  their  inquiring  and  receptive  nature. 
Who  will  assert  that  utter  indifference  to  matters  of  religion  in  Europe 
and  America  to-day  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Christianity. 
The  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking  are  the  very  opposite  of  indifferent ; 
and  although  the  Athenian  spirit — which  in  some  respects  they  possess 
— has  its  bad  side,  it  has  led  many  of  them  to  examine  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  its  rapid 
advance. 

2.  Again — the  Japanese  are  a  reading  people — /.^.,  not  only  they  can 
read,  but  they  do  read.  I  believe  it  could  be  shown  that  the  leaflets, 
tracts,  books,  and  sacred  Scriptures  which  missionaries  have  circulated 
in  Japan  have  been  much  more  quickly  and  far  more  widely  read  than 
the  same  kind  of  publications  in  other  heathen  lands.  If  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  thereby  been  wonderfully 
accelerated. 

3.  Then,  again,  tlie  position  of  wotnan  in  Japan  is  favourable  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  Christ's 'kingdom.  It  goes  without  argument  that 
the  relative  position  of  the  weaker  sex  is  an  important  factor  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  any  people,  whether  Christian  or  heathen. 
Now  I  think  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  women  of  Japan  occupy, 
relatively  to  men^  a  far  higher  position,  a  much  better  standing  than 
women  do  in  most  heathen  lands.  Their  accessibility,  their  great 
freedom  in  daily  life,  stands  out  in  pleasing  contrast  with  women  in 
India,  or  even  in  the  neighbouring  empire,  China.  Thus,  woman's 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  Gospel  in  Japan  have  been  almost  equal 
to  those  which  the  men  have  enjoyed.  And  if  the  signal  success  and 
stability  of  the  early  Church  in  Macedonia — ^as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham — was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
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higher  position  of  women  in  those  regions,  we  can,  with  equal  truth, 
assert  the  same  as  regards  the  advance  of  the  gospel  in  Japan. 

And  now,  my  twenty  minutes  having  almost  gone,  I  may  fitly  close 
my  paper  with  brief  answers  to  two  questions : — 

(i)  First.  What  share  has  the  Church  of  England,  or,  in  order  to 
embrace  the  churches  in  communion  with  her,  what  share  has  the 
Anglican  branch  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  work  in  Japan  ?  To  this 
natural  question  we  must,  with  shame^  reply  our  share  is  not  so  large  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  labourers  in  that  country 
belong  to  the .  Episcopal  Church.  We  are  represented  by  the  two 
English  Societies  (S.  P.  G.  and  C.  M.  S.)  and  the  American  Episcopal 
Board.  There  are  two  bishops  presiding  over  the  clergy  from  England 
and  the  United  States.  Bishop  Williams,  already  mentioned,  and  a 
bishop  from  our  own  country  bearing  the  well-known  and  justly-honoured 
name  of  Bickersteth,  a  name  which  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  which  at  present  is  specially  dis- 
tinguished as  being  a  very  rare  instance  of  father  and  son  being  bishops 
at  the  same  time,  one  in  the  extreme  west  and  the  other  in  the  extreme 
east  of  our  hemisphere.  I  need  not  say  that  we  Episcopalians  have  no 
vantage  ground  in  Japan  and  like  countries,  such  as  we  possess  here  in 
England.  We  have  to  work  side  by  side  with  organisations  differing 
much  from  our  own.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  historic  grandeur 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  clergy  she  has  sent  out,  are  treated 
with  great  respect  by  men  who  differ  from  our  church  polity. 

(i)  In  conference,  when  all  the  missionaries  meet  together,  your 
clergy  are  often  elected  chairmen  and  leaders  of  new  movements. 

(2)  In  literary  work  they  have  an  honoured  position. 

(a)  When  a  committee,  consisting  of  only  five  members,  was 
appointed  in  1878  to  make  a  final  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
before  publication,  two  of  them  were  Episcopalians. 

{b)  The  most  popular  edition  of  that  New  Testament  is  the  one  which 
I  myself  prepared  with  12,000  references. 

{c)  A  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  P.  K. 
Fyson  (a  Cambridge  man),  is  taking  a  large  if  not  the  largest  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  first  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  translated  by  another  Episcopalian. 

And  all  our  other  work  will  bear  comparison  with  the  labours  of  other 
societies. 

(3)  As  regards  the  relations  existing  between  the  clergy  of  our  two 
English  societies  and  those  from  America,  one  fact  will  suffice  to  show 
their  harmony.  In  the  year  1878  there  was  a  conference  in  Tokiyo, 
of  all  the  Episcopal  missionaries,  and  a  committee  was  then  appointed, 
with  Bishop  Williams  as  its  president,  to  blend  the  Prayer  Book  of  our 
Church  and  the  American  into  one,  that  it  might  be  used,  and  it  is  so 
used  in  all  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  Japan. 

(2)  The  Second  question  is : — What  are  the  prospects  for  the  Church 
in  Japan  for  the  future  ?  Time  is  not  allowed  me  to  answer  this  enquiry. 
But  I  may  briefly  observe  the  same  causes  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
producing  the  present  state  of  success  are  still  in  force,  and  I  believe 
Japan  is  destined,  not  only  to  advance  herself  in  the  path  of  Christianity, 
but  she  will  exercise  almighty  influence  on  the  two  neighbouring 
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countries — China  and  Corea.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  honour  if  this 
brief  and  defective  paper  should  be  the  means  of  leading  one  clergyman 
in  this  Congress  to  offer  himself  for  Japan,  and  so  take  part  in  the  noble 
work  of  winning  that  interesting  people  to  the  cause  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  WiNDLEY.  Burmah. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  foreign  mission  work  with  special  reference  to 
difficulties  arising  from  polygamy,  slavery,  and  caste,  and  I  have  to 
speak  with  special  reference  to  Burmah. 

I  must  say  briefly  that  in  the  missions  in  that  country  there  are  no 
practical  difficulties  arising  from  polygamy,  slavery,  or  caste. 

Polygamy  is  openly  practised  only  by  the  former  royal  family  of 
Mandalay,  and  a  few  of  the  wealthy  princes  and  ministers  of  State  It 
is  hardly  known  among  the  trading  or  agricultural  classes  of  Burmans, 
except  in  this  modified  form,  that  where  a  man  is  frequently  travelling 
between,  let  us  say,  Rangoon  and  Mandalay,  he  may  be  found  to  keep  a 
house  and  a  mistress  at  each  of  the  places  where  he  usually  stays,  and 
if  this  is  known  yet  no  moral  or  social  stain  is  considered  to  rest  upon 
him.  I  have  been  favoured  by  a  very  careful  statement  on  this  subject 
of  Burmese  marriage  by  the  very  zealous  and  able  representative  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Mandalay.  Rev.  James 
Colbeck,  who  is  now  alone  bravely  upholding  the  work  of  the  Church 
in  Upper  Burmah. 

A  great  difficulty  to  the  Christian  missionary,  and  one  which  will  be 
felt  more  as  nominal  Christianity  spreads,  arises  from  the  very  great 
facility  of  divorce,  and  the  very  low  estimate  of  the  marriage  bond 
among  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Marriage  to  the  Burman  has  no  religious  sanction ;  it  is  simply  a  con- 
tract binding  so  long  as  the  two  parties  find  it  to  be  to  their  mutual 
convenience. 

The  position  of  women  is  noticeable.  Neither  the  modified  form  of 
polygamy  that  I  refer  to,  nor  the  facility  of  divorce,  bear  hardly  on 
them.  They  have  equal  rights  with  the  men ;  they  can  divorce  their 
husbands  as  readily  as  they  can  be  divorced.  They  acquire  and 
hold  property  in  their  own  right,  even  when  married.  If  a  divorce 
takes  place  the  woman  takes  with  her  her  share  of  the  property,  and  she 
remains  free  to  marry  again  as  she  will.  The  women  owe  their  position 
to  their  own  industry,  in  which  they  decidedly  excel  the  men.  Almost 
every  occupation  is  open  to  them.  They  employ  themselves  in  house- 
hold work,  weaving,  and  agriculture,  they  keep  shops,  act  as  brokers' 
agents,  and  contractors,  and  even  as  money  lenders,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account,  and  admitting  their  husbands  to  partnership 
or  not  as  they  please. 

With  regard  to  converts,  the  common  custom  in  Burmese  missions  is 
that  if  a  person  who  is  married  according  to  native  customs  becomes  a 
Christian,  the  Church  looks  upon  him  as  married,  and  his  children  as 
legitimate,  and  if  man  and  wife  become  Christians  at  the  same  time 
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there  will  be  no  remarriage.  But  if  the  newly-baptized  Christian  is 
divorced  by  his  partner,  or  forsaken  by  her,  he  is  then  con- 
sidered free  to  marry  again,  if  he  so  desire  it,  only  ''  in  the  Lord." 
But  on  the  question  of  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  over  new 
converts  who  have  already  while  in  non- Christianity  been  married 
according  to  heathen  rites,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  and  I  think 
of  practice  among  missionaries. 

But,  though  the  subject  of  marriage  and  polygamy  is  not  a 
burning  question  in  the  missions  of  Burmah,  I  must  allude  in  passing 
to  a  matter  which  does  touch  the  welfare  of  the  people  most  closely, 
and  demands  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  our  native  races. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  use  of  opium 
among  the  Burmese,  but  bad  as  the  effects  of  the  use  of  this  drug 
are,  its  evil  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  with  the  rapidly  growing 
evil  that  is  being  wrought  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  especially  among 
the  English  speaking  natives,  the  young  men  brought  up  in  Government 
and  Anglo- Vernacular  schools.  Bad  cheap  brandy  and  arrack  are  doing 
this  great  evil  to  a  previously  sober  people,  and  especially  in  those  towns 
where  English  people  are  mostly  found — ^.^.,  Rangoon,  Moulmein,  and 
Bassein. 

I  pass  from  these  general  questions  to  say  a  word  about  the  condition 
of  actual  mission  work,  and  I  note  briefly  the  two  chief  barriers  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Missionary  work  among  Burmans  has  not 
been  so  far  eminently  satisfactory  or  fruitful  in  its  results  for  several  • 
causes.  The  first  is  found  in  the  native  character.  A  thinly  populated 
country,  a  very  fertile  soil,  where  the  necessities  of  life  are  most  easily 
procured,  and  the  want  of  luxuries  is  not  felt,  induces  an  indolence  of 
character  which  acquiesces  in  that  which  is  as  being  on  the  whole  the 
best.     Neither  material,  nor  moral,  nor  spiritual  need  is  felt. 

This  natural  indolence  and  easiness  of  character  arising  from 
the  condition  of  life  in  the  country  is  much  increased  by  the 
Buddhist  religion  professed  by  the  people.  Buddhism  in  Burmah, 
in  its  practical  working  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people,  takes  very 
much  the  form  of  keeping  a  sort  of  debit  and  credit  account 
with  the  next  existence,  and  the  most  important  matter  is  to 
keep  a  balance  of  good  deeds  on  the  right  side.  A  Buddhist 
is  careful  not  to  commit  any  gross  act  which  would  greatly  militate 
against  his  chance  of  attaining  to  Neibban  or  Nirvana.  But  he  usually 
feels  it  is  useless  to  make  any  very  serious  effort  after  that  blissful  state 
in  the  present  life.  He  will  do  a  reasonable  number  of  good  deeds, 
and  acquire  merit  without  giving  himself  any  very  great  trouble,  and  so 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  specially  the  mild 
dissipations  of  the  native  theatre  (pway),  and  the  diversion  of  the 
numerous  religious  festivals,  and  may  well  hope  to  start  in  the  next 
existence  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  attaining  Nirvana  than  he 
now  holds,  say  in  one  of  the  many  heavens. 

In  short,  Buddhism  seems  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  people  from  any 
gross  forms  of  evil ;  but  never  to  inspire  them  with  any  strong,  keen 
love  for  positive  good,  nor  to  prompt  to  any  activity.  Hence  when  the 
Burman,  who  is  usually  very  pleasant  and  genial,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  Christian  teacher,  he  at  once  perceives  the  similarity  of  Christian 
moral  law  to  his  own,  and  politely  assures  us  that  our  religion  is  excellent 
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—quite  as  good  as  his  is  for  himself,  and  almost  exactly  the  same.  But 
when  he  hears  the  distinctive  principles  of  Christianity,  the  personal 
Fatherhood  of  God,  the  eternal  life  of  perfection  for  man  through  Jesus, 
the  incarnation,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  he 
feels  at  once  that  a  great  mental  effort  is  needed  to  Rrasp  such  absolutely 
new  ideas,  and  also  he  feels  no  special  moral  or  spiritual  need  to  prompt 
him  to  mke  that  effort.  Hence,  when  he  hears  that  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours has  renounced  Buddhism,  he  feels  in  a  lazy  spirit,  and  that  it  is 
a  very  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  seldom  feels  roused  to  any  form  of 
persecution. 

Beyond  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  indifference  of  the  indolent 
native  character,  the  missionary  has  to  meet  another  series  of  difficulties 
arising  from  his  own  ignorance  of  the  language,  religion,  habit  of 
mind,  and  social  customs  of  the  people.  Passing  over  the  obvious 
difficulties  of  language,  the  missionary  goes  out,  we  trust,  with  such 
definite  notions  of  Christian  dogma,  history,  and  morals,  as  to  be  able 
to  teach  his  own  religion  ;  but  he  has  not  to  work  on  an  unformed  mind 
a  tabula  rasa :  the  mind  of  the  Buddhist  is  far  from  a  blank.  The 
whole  tone  of  thought,  even  of  the  most  ignorant,  has  been  formed  by 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  very  noble  and  very  ancient  philosophy. 

The  Christian  missionary  must  enter  into  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
thought  of  the  man  he  wishes  to  influence,  and  into  the  influences  which 
bear  upon  him,  before  he  can  hope  to  state  his  own  religion  in  such  a 
way  as  to  waken  any  vibrating  cords  of  sympathy,  or  rouse  any  feeling 
of  spiritual  need  in  the  soul  he  seeks  to  convert. 

These  difficulties  in  the  missionary  himself  can  only  be  conquered  by 
years  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  people,  by  honest,  painful  effort  to 
enter  into  their  feelings,  and  by  careful  discrimination  between  what  is 
merely  Anglican,  Teutonic,  or  Western,  and  therefore  a  question  of 
convenience ;  and  what  is  Catholic,  and  therefore  essential  in  the  faith 
he  is  charged  to  preach,  and  not  unfrequently  his  health  breaks  down 
before  he  has  conquered  these  initial  difficulties. 

The  brightest  outlook  for  the  Christian  teacher  is  that  these  Buddhists 
have,  at  least,  grasped  most  of  the  great  moral  principles  of  Christianity. 
Buddhism  is  not  unlike  a  Christianity  without  a  foundation,  and  without 
an  adequate  object  and  goal,  a  body  without  a  spirit ;  while,  therefore,  it 
has  some  excellent  moral  principles,  it  is  lifeless  and  impotent  as  an 
abiding  power  in  the  world.  We  may  well  hope  that  whenever  these 
Buddhists  do  grasp  the  truth  of  the  personality  of  God,  the  incarnation, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Eternal  Son,  then  the  old  missionary 
ardour,  which  burnt  so  brightly,  yet,  as  it  proved,  so  fitfully,  for  want  of 
this  full  grasp  of  truth,  may  yet  again  blaze  forth  brighter  and  stronger 
in  the  service  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Buddha,  in  whom  dwells  the 
fulness  of  wisdom  and  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead. 

I  pass  from  the  Burmese  missionary  work  to  say  a  word  about  the 
very  important  and  interesting  mission  to  the  Karens. 

The  Karens  are  a  series  of  tribes  living  on  the  mountains  and  remoter 
jungles  of  Burmah,  quite  distinct  from  the  Burmans,  and  usually  con- 
sidered  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Exposed  on  their  mountains  to 
frequent  famines,  oppressed  by  their  Burman  neighbours,  their  spirit  has 
been  broken.  The  conditions  of  life  to  them  have  been  as  hard  as 
they  have  been  easy  to  the  Burman  who  lives  on  the  fertile  plains,  and 
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they  naturally  have  welcomed  the  advent  of  Christian  teachers  who 
espoused  their  cause  against  the  Burmans,  did  not  despise  their  ignor- 
ance but  set  up  schools  to  teach  their  children,  and  offered  them  a 
religion  which  '  brought  new  hope,  comforted,  stimulated,  and  cheered 
them. 

Many  thousands  have  embraced  one  form  of  Christianity  or  another. 
The  American  Baptists  have  worked  longest  and  very  successfully  among 
them,  and  the  Romanists  and  our  own  Church  have  each  large  numbers 
of  converts. 

Let  me  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  strength  of  the  Karen 
mission. 

When  converts  begin  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  and,  during  at  least  half  the  year,  very  inaccessible  region, 
they  come  but  little  in  contact  with  the  foreign  teachers.  Their  ordi- 
nary daily  religious  observances,  and  their  general  tone  is  dependent  on 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  through  native 
channels,  through  their  own  native  teachers  and  clergy. 

The  English  missionary  is  to  these  native  village  Christians  somewhat 
as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  to  our  home  parishes,  i.e.,,  the  missionary 
visits  these  villages  but  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  year,  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  to  inspect,  to  preach,  to  correct  disorders,  to 
rouse  the  careless  and  cheer  them  on. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  native  Christians  are  left  dependent, 
under  God,  on  the  ministration  and  teaching  of  their  own  local 
preachers  and  native  clergy. 

This,  I  think,  has  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  native  church,  it  has 
thrown  the  Christians  more  on  their  own  resources,  and  it  has  helped  to 
develop  a  distinct  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise,  which  is  the  surest 
proof  that  the  religion  is  no  longer  an  exotic  plant  needing  constant 
care,  lest  it  die  out  in  an  unfavourable  climate,  but  that  it  has  taken  firm 
root,  is  growing,  and  sending  forth  branches. 

Another  great  source  of  strength  to  the  infant  Karen  Christian 
community  has  been  its  native  clergy. 

The  people  are  very  poor,  very  ignorant,  child-like,  and  simple — even 
the  clergy  are  but  very  imperfectly  educated.  They  are,  to  use  the 
Prayer-book  phraseology,  men  of  virtuous  conversation  and  without 
crime,  sufficiently  instructed  in  Holy  Scriptures,  but  certainly  not 
learned  in  the  Latin  tongue  nor  even  in  the  English.  I  fear  they  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  as  the  least  learned  of  any  part  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood.  But  yet  I  venture  to  say  they  are  not,  by  any  means,  the 
most  backward  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  in  their  heart  knowledge  of 
the  deeper  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  in  their  active  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God 

Looking  back  on  the  past  years  and  on  the  work  of  those  poor 
ignorant  despised  native  priests  and  deacons,  it  has  been  to  myself  a 
source  of  wonderment  that  the  first  bishop  of  that  diocese — Bishop 
Titcomb — should  have  dared  to  admit  such  men  to  holy  orders,  and 
equally  constant  thankfulness  that  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  him  to  that 
act  of  faith,  and  moved  those  poor  men  to  do  the  good  and  quiet  work 
they  have  since  done  among  their  own  people. 

I  would  add  that,  thanks  to  the  grants  made  by  S.  P.  C.  K.,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  men  who  are  now  being  trained  for  the  work  0^ 
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preacher,  village  schoolmaster,  or  of  the  ordained  ministry,  is  being  carried 
on  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  systematic  manner.  So  that  I  trust 
the  next  generation  of  native  clergy  will  be  much  more  advanced  intel- 
lectually, and  not  less  advanced  in  simplicity  of  life  and  spirituality  of 
teaching.  But  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  many  native 
Christian  converts  are  to  be  ordained  in  India,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  strong  and  much 
more  easily  applied  power  to  depose  or  even  excommunicate  any  who 
proved  to  be  unworthy  of  their  high  office,  either  by  error  of  docirine 
or  error  of  life. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  DOUGLAS  McKenzie,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Zululand. 

I  AM  exceedingly  sorry  ihat  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  execute  the  somewhat  painful  duty 
of  parading,  as  it  might  seem,  before  this  large  gathering,  the  existence  of  differences 
of  opinion  between  different  members  of  the  episcopate ;  and  yet  I  cannot  bat  be 
thankful  that  my  rii:ht  reverend  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  so  courageously 
brought  a  burning  question  before  the  notice  of  the  Congress  ;  and  if  he,  as  I  tnink  he 
will,  find  himself  at  variance  with  a  large  number  of  his  episcopal  brethren — if  still 
more  he  was  suspicious  that  such  would  be  the  case — we  can  only  honour  him  the 
more  for  boldly  stating  his  opinions  in  the  way  he  has  done.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  if  I  express  a  contrary  opinion,  it  v^ill  only  lead  the  Congress  to  be  the  more  deeply 
convinced  that  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  being  placed  before  the  Conference.  Now 
I  hold  in  my  hands  a  minute  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — signed  by  Mr.  Venn 
ind  three  other  secretaries — a  minute  issued  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  strongly  in 
lavour  of  the  line  I  myself  would  take — namely,  that  polygamists  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  baptized.  I  have  been  told  that  the  missionaries  in  Africa  have  always  b^n 
inclined  to  support  that  minute,  but  that  the  missionaries  in  India  have  always  gone 
the  other  way,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  because  in  India  they  are  brought  more 
into  contact  with  the  civilised  form  of  polygamv,  whereas  in  Africa  we  are  brought 
i&to  contact  with  it  in  its  grosser  forms.  But  if  the  old  Cambridge  principle  is  to  hold 
good,  and  we  are  to  try  our  theory  on  an  extreme  case,  I  think  we  in  Africa  have 
Uie  extreme  case  on  which  to  try  it.  I  am  sorry  if  people  should  suppose  that  the 
question  simply  rests  on  these  two  points,  as  to  whether  a  polygamist  can  be  Imptized, 
and  whether  a  wife  if  not  divorced  can  be  baptized.  We  have  to  remember  that 
polyi^amy  enters  into  and  affects  almost  everything  else.  We  have  had  proof  of  that 
m  what  was  said  as  to  customs  obtaining  in  Hurmah.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  logic 
of  the  positions  placed  before  us.  We  are  told  that  if  a  heathen  marriage  already 
existed,  then  on  a  heathen  separation  the  parties  separated  ought  to  be  allowed  re- 
marriage. It  seems  to  me  that  if  heathen  marriage  is  to  be' recognised  as  at  all  equal 
to  Christian  marriage,  re-marriage  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  on  a  level  with  Christian  mariiage,  it  seems  to  me  we  need  the  celebration,  which 
is  simply  a  giving  of  the  pledge  l>efore  the  Church  of  God.  However,  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  polygamy  is  by  far  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  reception  of  Christianity.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  Question  of  what  is  tlie  will  of  (jod,  beyond  saying  that  I  do  not 
read  the  passage  in  tne  same  way  as  the  Bishop  uf  Exeter.  If  there  be  doubt  on  the 
subject,  we  ought  to  tell  it  to  the  Church,  and  while  in  Endand  I  have  been  anxious 
to  put  forward  my  own  views,  in  order  to  press  the  Lambetli  Conference,  whidi  is  to 
be  neld,  to  take  notice  of  the  subject.  I  protest  altogether  against  the  argument  from 
Judaism,  so  often  adduced.  I  dare  not  say  why  God  allowed — if  He  did  allow — 
polygamy  in  ancient  times.  He  may  have  had  purposes  of  His  own  beyond  what  we 
can  trace  ;  and  if  Our  Lord  did  sweep  away  any  dispensation  formerly  granted,  and 
re-asserted  the  old  primal  law,  I  say  it  does  not  rest  with  me  to  give  dispensations 
which  He  refused.  I  may  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  whether  Christianity  will  in  the 
^d  abolish  polygamy  of  its  own  inherent  force  ;  but  if  it  is  to  do  so,  that  inherent 
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force  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  less  by  any  action  of  ours.  We  must  not  water 
down  the  Christianity  which  is  to  overcome  the  world.  I  think,  also,  we  must  not 
allow  the  heathen  contract  of  imperfect  marriage  to  be  elevated  into  a  position 
whidi  it  does  not  claim  for  itself.  So  far  as  our  polygamy  is  concerned,  the  man 
is  from  the  first  always  contemplating  the  taking  of  another  wife,  if  he  can  find 
sufficient  cattle  for  the  purpose ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wife,  who  is  generally 
unable  to  enter  into  a  free  contract,  is  quite  well  aware  that  divorce  is  possible 
enough.  Therefore  the  heathen  marriage  contract  is  not  one  that  I  feel  myself 
able  to  recognise.  When  I  am  asked  which  of  the  wives  I  should  recommend 
a  polygamist  seeking  baptism  to  put  away,  I  reply  that  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  saj. 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without."  It  is  his  business  while  still 
wiihout ;  and  if  be  is  able  to  divest  himself  of  those  encumbrances  which  prevent 
his  approach  to  Christianity,  I  take  it  we  cannot  find  fault  with  him  for  doing  it. 
I  think,  when  he  is  within  the  Christian  Church,  we  may  apply  full  Christian  law  to 
him,  but  not  till  then.  If  he  cannot  divest  himself  ot  his  encumbrances— and 
he  himself  must  be  the  judge  of  that — he  must  remain  without  the  Church,  and  we 
must  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  God.  As  to  the  case  of  the  women,  I  take  it  to  he 
altogether  different.  At  all  events  the  woman  remains  true  to  the  one  to  whom  she  is 
bound.  I  have  myself  allowed  baptism  of  such  in  at  least  two  cases.  If  a  woman  is 
put  away,  she  certainly  can  re-marry,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  her  way.  I  am 
glad  this  great  subject  has  been  seriously  agitated.  I  trust  it  will  he  fully  and  carefully 
considered  within  the  next  two  years,  and  that  then  we  shall  be  in  a  cleaier  position 
in  regard  to  it ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  an  individual  bishop  like  myself  to 
be  pushed  into  a  heathen  land,  and  be  forced  to  decide  great  questions  of  this  kind. 


The  Rev.  James  Johnson,   Native  West  African  Pastor,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

My  excuse  for  intruding  myself  upon  your  notice  this  afternoon  is  simply  this,  that  the 
Church  of  England,  like  other  Churches  in  England,  has  been  the  means,  under  God, 
of  founding  missions  in  West  Africa,  which  have  grown  into  native  Churches,  which 
regard  themselves  as  daughters  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  you.  yourselves, 
I  trust,  regard  as  your  own  offspring.  The  subject  that  is  being  discussed  this  afternoon 
interests  me  especially,  because  Africa,  my  own  country,  is  a  land  covered  over  with 
darkness — the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  the  twilight  of  Mahommedanism— and  the 
desire  is  naturally  strong  in  myself  and  my  fellow  native  Christians,  that  this  country 
may  be  altogether  won  for  Christ,  because  we  know  that  Christianity  is  the  only  remedy 
that  can,  and  will,  heal  the  wounds  and  cure  the  woes  of  that  dark  land.  The  com- 
parative slowness  of  the  progress  of  missions — particularly  in  Africa— and  the  difficulty 
that  is  experienced  in  the  effort  to  make  the  Christian  religion  native  of  the  soil,  and 
entirely  independent  (and  this  is  so  entirely  different  from  what  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament),  convince  me,  or  rather  suggest  that  there  must  be  some  defect  in  the  method 
of  evangelisation,  and  that  the  Church  need  revise  its  method  of  operation,  and  give  it 
greater  elasticity,  so  that  the  Gospel  may  have  free  course  in  Africa,  and  God's  name 
be  glorified.  There  is  no  doubt  that  polygamy  and  slavery  are  great  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  missions  ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  should  treat 
these  evils  in  the  way  that  is  being  advocated  by  some,  who  think  that  we  should  in- 
dulge them,  and  allow  them  to  have  a  place  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  die  a  natural  death.  I  know  of  no  country,  which  has  risen  to  any  great  and 
high  position,  where  polygamy  and  slavery  are  allowed  to  rule.  The  missions  of  the 
Church  are,  and  will  be,  tor  the  most  part,  conducted  in  countries  that  are  entirely 
beyond  British  jurisdiction,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  anv  other  European  nation^ 
and  the  Church  of  God  n  these  parts  will  be  found  to  be  the  elevating  centre,  anU 
almost  the  only  one  too ;  and  if  that  centre  is  not  pure,  if  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be» 
how  can  it  elevate  the  country  ?  With  regard  to  polygamy,  it  is  well  for  us  to  l^ear  in 
mint],  that  in  the  history  of  West  Africa,  generally,  tnere  was,  it  would  seem,  a  time 
when  it  was  not  known,  and  that  it  has  come  in  only  because  of  internecine  wars,  and 
through  Mahommedanism.  Now,  the  question  is,  whether  we  have  a  right  to  admit  a 
polygamist  to  baptism,  or  whether  we  should  reauire  him,  first  of  all,  to  put  away  all  his 
wives  but  one.    Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  baptism  is  not  simply  a  sign  of  a 
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» mjunous  >^ — ,  ,  .- .-        i  -^ 

antagonistic  to  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  I  say  we  have  no  right  to  admit  a  polygamist 
whorefuses  to  purge  himself  of  the  evil  of  his  life,  after  it  has  been  pomted  out  to  him, 
into  the  Christian  Church.    Such  a  convert,  it  will  be  found  out,  is  not  ihe  one  lt»i 
will    endure    persecution    for    the    sake    of   the  Gospel,    if  he    be    caH<M    ^^   il- 
Again,   if  we  admit  the  polygamist  to    the  Church  by  baptism,   rfiidl  we  deny 
him  admission    to    the  Lord's    table,   or    to  offices   in    the    Church?      l'/"*'^ 
is    nothing    in   his    life    to    disqualify    him    for    baptism,    I    cannot    conceive  d 
anything  m  it  to  disqualify  him  for  communion  at  the  Lords    Supper,  or  for  any 
office  in  the  House  of  God.     What  will  be  the  difference  between  a  monogamist  Mid 
a  polygamist  in  the  Church,  and  where  and  how  will  Christianity  show  itself  higher 
than,  and  different  from,  Mahommedanism  ?    It  is  sometimes  said  that  higher  educa- 
tion and  continual  growth  in  Christian  knowledge  will  lead  polygamists  to  retire  from 
that  Slate  of  social  life  in  which  they  at  present  indulge.     Bui  experience  on  the  mission 
field  shows  the  contrary.     The  tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  chng  to  this  form  ol 
social  life  which  it  enjoys,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  polygamist  will  be  content  with 
whatever  membership  or  position  we  can  give  him,  however  inferior,  smce  it  »™P»^ 
an  acknowledged  connection  with  the  Church,  and  have  no  desire  to  grow  higher 
in  grace,  and  attain  to  that  height  in  spiritual  life  we  should  like  him  to  attain  to. 
There  is  also  this  to  be  considered,  that  we  are  being  confronted  now  with  *  ['«" 
difficulty,  not  from  heathen  polygamists,  but  from  Christians,  l)om  in  holy  ^'ocJ[» 
who    are    anxious    to    have    polygamy    introduced    into    the    Christian     Church. 
They  plead  climatic  and  other  necessities,  and  the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  speak  of  monogamy  as  onljr  a  European  form  of  life  suited  to  Europe,  not  intended 
to  be  universal,  and  unnecessarily  imposed  upon  African  Christians.     The  teaching  of 
missionaries  and  native  pastors  on  this  subject  are  regarded  by  ihem  as  making  an  un- 
warrantable demand  upon  them.     Proofs  are  demanded  of  express  and  posiuve  pro- 
hibitions in  Scripture  of  polygamy  to  Christians,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  profession.    In^itances  are  not  wanting  of  such  professors  retiring  of  themselves 
from  Church  Communion,  in  order  to  live  in  polygamy,  and  regarding  and  sp^kingof 
themselves  at  the  same  time  as  good  Christians,  and  saying  that  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  Bible  docs  not  condemn  thrm  or  shut  them  out  of  heaven,  though  the  Church  do«^ 
and  of  converts  from  heathenism  and  accredited  and  influential  memliers  deliberately 
returning  to,  or  Uking  up,  polygamy  upon  the  same  plea,  proclaiming  iheir  views  and 
seeking  to  get  others  to  adopt  ihem  ;  whilst  it  is  not  to  be  doubted   that  there  are,  in 
the  native  Churches,  many  who  sympathise  wiih  them,  but  who  are  ni»t  so  outspoken, 
and  do  not  yet  practically  avow  iheir  convictions.     If  we  admit  heathen  polygamists, 
what  reason  shall  we  be  able  to  give  to  those  men  for  refusing  them  ?     I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  slavery.     The  transatlantic  slave  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
does  not  any  longer  exist.     Thanks  be  to  God,  and  thanks  to  Christian  England,  for 
her  philanthropy,  which  set  free  the  slaves  that  were  taken  away  from  West  Africa, 
declared  the  trade  a  flagrant  crime,  and  a  cruel  wrong,  and  a  great  sin,  and  destroyed 
it.     But  domestic  slavery  still  exists  in  the  country.     This  form  of  slavery  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  is  very  mild,  and  language  is  used  that  sometimes  suggests  that  those 
who  use  it  scarcely  see  any  wrong  or  any<sin  in  domestic  slaver^*,  and  that  they  think 
it  a  necessary  institution.     I  do  not  say  that  domestic  slavery  m  Africa  is  as  severe, 
and  hard,  and  cruel  as  the  transatlantic  slavery,  but  I  say  that  slavery  in  any  form  is 
degrading  to  humanitv ;  that  it  is  a  cruel  u  rong  done  to  one*s  own  neighbour,  and  that 
to  acquire  slaves  and  hold  them  as  property,  wars  must  be  waged,  homesteads  must  be 
destroyed,  families  must  )>e  broken  up,  whole  districts  set  on  fire,  many  lives  destroyed, 
and  other  cruelties  perpetrated  ;  and  is  a  Christian,  who  is  taught  to  pray  to  God  to 
put  an  end  to  such  warfares,  and  such  wrongs,  and  cruelties,  to  be  allowed  to  share  in 
the  spoils  of  a  slave-making  raid  or  war,  and  indulge  in  the  possession  of  his  fellow 
men  ?    Again,  slavery  among  a  Christian  people  opens  up  a  way  to  polygamy  ;  and 
you  can  never  destroy  polygamy  in  the  Church,  so  long  as  you  tolerate  slavery  in  it. 
Slavery  in  the  Church  will  establish,  and  is  esublishing  a  slave  class  in  it.     The 
slaves  of  Christians  mav  be,  and  often  ate,  professed  Christians.     They  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church,  but  they  have  no  voice,  and  can  have  no  voice,  no  equal 
voice  with  their  masters  in  the  Church.     Is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  ?     Is  that  the 
Church  we  want  established  ?    Is  that  the  Church  which  w  ill  elevate  and  purify  Africa  ? 
It  is  time  that  the  Christian  Church  should  be  alive  to  her  duty  in  the  matter.     I  do 
not  say  that  Christianity  has  not  power  within  itself  to  bring  about  the  death  of  slavery 
as  of  polygamy  ;  but  Christian  profession  needs  to  be  taught  to  do  this.     It  is  to  be 
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remembered  that  the  European  nations  which  dealt  in  the  slave  trade  before,  and  that 
for  centuries  together,  and  with  the  freest  possible  use  of  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  were 
not  heathens,  but  Christians.  Those  who  perpetrated  those  cruelties,  of  which  you 
have  all  heard,  were  Christians ;  and  Christian  England,  and  Christian  Spain,  and 
Christian  Portugal,  and  Christian  America  did  not  know,  and  did  not,  and  would  not, 
admit  slavery  to  be  an  evil,  a  crime,  and  a  sin,  but  rather  laboured  to  justify  it,  and 
kept  it  up  actively  for  centuries,  until  your  Wilberforce  and  your  Buxton  rose  up,  and 
after  many  years  of  persistent,  earnest,  and  faithful  teaching  and  pleading,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  English  Parliament  and  nation  of  the  sin  and  the  grievous  wrong  to  Africa 
they  and  others  were  guilty  of  in  and  by  the  slave  trade.  If  the  Christianity  of  these 
highly  educated,  civilised,  and  Christian  countries  needed  to  be  taught  this  lesson  in 
the  way  it  was  taught  them,  and  the  application  of  force  also,  to  get  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  slave  trade  and  slave  keeping,  now  much  more  must  the  Christianity  of  the 
infant  native  Churches  that  are  being  gathered  from  among  heathen  and  Mahommedan 
communities,  and  are  desired  and  intended  to  be  centres  of  light  to  these  communities, 
lie  taught  in  some  practical  way  that  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  all  their  atten- 
dant evils  are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession  ? 
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Western  Australia. 

I  HAVE  asked  permission  to  address  a  few  words  to  this  Congress,  not  in  connection 
with  the  last  subject  to  which  attention  has  been  called  to-day,  but  because  I  am 
unwilling  to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  briefly  asking  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress  to  an  important  new  work — in  some  respects  kindred 
to  that  about  which  we  have  been  hearing — which  has  been  opened  up  to  us 
in  Australia,  and  which  'happens  to  come  within  my  own  diocese.  My  diocese 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Western  side  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Western  Australia,  a  large  new  field  of  missionary  work  is  opening  up  before 
us.  We  are  here  brought  very  largely,  and  altogether  afresh,  into  contact  with  the 
aborigines  of  Australia.  In  all  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent,  I  grieve  to  say, 
the  aboriginal  race  is  almost  extinct.  There  is  only  a  miserable  remnant  left.  But  in 
the  North  we  are  being  brought  into  contact  with  great  numbers  of  the  native 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  aborigines  are  amongst  the 
lowest  types  of  the  human  race,  among  whom  we  could'  not  hope  successfully  to 
undertake  an^  missionary  enterprise.  Hut  that  is  a  great  mistsike.  Thev  have 
many  capabilities  for  good.  Already  they  have  been  very  largely  brought  into 
the  employment  of  settlers.  I  have  myself  on  our  North- West  coast  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  our  settlers,  and  I  have  seen  on 
every  station  large  numbers  of  aborigines,  employed  as  shepherds  and  shearers, 
and,  in  fact,  doing  all  the  work  on  the  stations  and  in  the  little  towns.  Very 
little  has  yet  been  done  by  us  on  behalf  of  these  aboriginal  natives.  Something 
is  being  done  in  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  Southern  Australia  to  gather 
in  to  the  mission  stations  the  remnant  of  the  race  that  is  left ;  but  missionary  work 
has  been  delayed  until  it  is  almost  too  late  among  the  natives  of  the  South.  In  the 
North-West,  as  I  have  said,  a  new  field  is  opening  up  before  us,  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  redeemine  the  n^lect  of  the  past,  and  of  once  more  commencing 
some  missionary  effort.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  important  that,  now  that  these 
new  districts  are  being  settled,  we  should  from  the  outset  make  some  real  effort 
at  Christianising  and  evangelising  the  natives.  As  a  rule,  the  extinction  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  South  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  no  effort  at  evangelisation 
was  made  in  time.  They  were  taught  all  the  worst  features  of  our  civilisation,  while 
little  effort  was  made  to  teach  them  its  higher  and  better  parts.  I  have  good  hope, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  North  that,  if  some  effort  were  made  to  accompany  the 
settlers  from  the  first,  some  very  good  results  might  be  effected.  In  my  own  diocese 
one  such  successful  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  have  a  large 
station  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  colony,  which  was  commenced  by  two  Roman 
Catholic  priests  settling  down  among  the  natives,  and  now  the^  have  a  la^e 
monastery,  and  a  lar^e  native  settlement.  Their  work  consists  in  gathering  in 
the  children  of  the  aaUves  that  are  left,  and  educating  them ;  and  I  have  great  hope 
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that,  by  commencing  at  once,  we  may  be  able  to  do  some  even  better  work  in 
the  North.     Time  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  the  plans  we  propose  to  adopt ;  bat  I 
should  like  it  to  be  known  that  we  are  making  an  effort  to  commence  the  work.    I 
have  obtained   from  our   Government  considerable  promises  of  help.    They  have 
already  set  apart  land  for  the  occupation  of  the  natives.     In  one  place  they  have  set 
apart   100,000  acres ;  and  in  another  place  50,000  acres ;  and  in  a.  third  place,  at 
Kimberley,   where  the  new  gold-fields  have  been  discovered,  they  have  set  apart 
500,000  acres,  to  be  reserved  entlirely  for  the  natives,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  we 
should  get  outside  help  to  carry  on  missionary  work  at  once  in  these  new  fields,  because, 
while  we  desire  to  work  with  the  European  settlers,  it  is  very  difficult  at  first  to  get  the 
European  settlers  to  work  with  us.     The  tendency  of  the  white  races  is  too  much  to 
domineer  over  the  black,  and  bring  them  into  a  state  of  quasi  slavery,  and  though 
with  us  the  settlers,  on  the  whole,  deal  kindly  with  the  natives,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  do  more.     The  work  we  have  to  do  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
had  to  be  done  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  first  evangelisation  of  the  negroes  was 
carried  on  amid  great  opposition  from  the  sugar- planters.     The  work  was  entirely 
supported  by  funds  suppliea  from  at  home,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Home  Government ; 
and  it  was  not  until  schools  had  been  established,  and  the  work  largely  advanced,  thai 
the  Governments  of  the  West  Indies  began  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  children,  or 
that  we  obtained  assistance  from  the  planters.     In  Northern  Australia  now,  taking 
up  the  work  among  the  natives  devolves  primarilv  upon  my  diocese,  and  one  great  object 
that  has  brought  me  to  England  for  a  few  months  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance. 
It  is  a  work  which  we  cannot  undertake  without  real  help.     We  caq  look  for  veiy 
little  sympathy  or  help  from  the  settlers  themselves.     But,   with  the  assistance  we  get 
from  our  own  Government,  we' might,  under  God's  blessing  and  with  the  help  of  our 
friends  at  home,  succeed   in  carrying  it  on  successfully.      The  natives  are  easily 
got  at ;  and  though  we  could  not  expect  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  education  amoi^ 
the  adults,  the  children  are  very  easily  taught.    I  have  myself  a  couple  of  small 
schools,  under  my  own  direction,  where  some  forty  children  are  receiving  education  ; 
and  I  find  the  children  very  quick  at  learning.     I  have  great  hopes  that,  if  we  had 
more  of  such  schools,  we  should  be  able  to  do  good  work.     Our  native  races  are 
much  the  same  as  the  hill  tribes  of  India.     There  is  a  great  deal  that   is  very 
interesting  about  them.      They  have  some  remains  of   an  older  civilisation,  the 
remains,  too,  of  a  fine  language,  and  a  great  deal  of  intell^ence  and  good  feeling.    I 
am  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  their  claims  upon  the  Church 
at  home,  and  of  asking  that  some  of  that  sympathy  and  help  which  is  rightly  given  to 
India  and  Africa,  should  be  extended  to  us  in  dealing  with  the  alx>rigines  of  Australia. 
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I  HAVE  a  very  few  words  to  say  to  you,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  say  them  to  the  point 
The  first  thing  is  suggested  by  that  old  picture  in  Punchy  which  I  daresay  you  have 
all  seen.  A  missionary,  bag  in  hand,  is  hurrying  through  the  streets  on  his  way 
to  set  out  for  foreign  parts,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  a  dirty  street  Arab,  who 
says,  ''Ain*t  I  black  enough  to  be  looked  at?  Now,  there  are  a  few  scattered 
communities  of  Englishmen,  which,  I  think,  are  being  somewhat  neglected.  The 
people^  in  Batavia,  for  example,  have  been  deprived  of  the  ministrations  of  their 
chaplain,  becau.se  of  some  sum  of  money  having  been  taken  from  them  about  the 
time  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
pay  a  chaplain.  Then,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  that  singularlv  interestii^ 
little  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean — recentlv  added  to  our  possessions — the  Island  of 
Cocos.  There  are  from  600  to  700  Mahommedans  there,  who  are  entirely  withovt 
religious  instruction  ;  there  is  no  poly^my  there  ;  no  caste  ;  absolutely  no  hindrance 
whatever  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  Christianising  of  the  whole  of 
that  population,  and  I  think  it  ver^  important  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  money  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a  missionary.  The  owner  and  Governor 
of  the  island  I  know  would  be  very  willing  to  assist.  I  wish,  next,  to  call  attention 
to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  danger  and  stumbling  block  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  especially  where  Mahommedanism  prevails.  It  is  an  evil  and  a  danger 
which  is  very  much  felt,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  may 
be  avoiaed.  It  is,  that  the  vices  of  civilisation  always  seem  to  g^o  along  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.      I  have  seen  in  Australia — away  back  in  the  vpMs 
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— men  who  were  as  fine,  well-grown,  and  noble  specimens  of  humanity  as  you, 
could  see  anywhere,  and  when  they  became  associated  with  Europeans  they  have 
become  degraded,  and  gradually  died  out.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Singapore  and  ^lalay,  a 
Christian  Malay  or  Chinese  will  be  rejected  as  a  servant  in  favour  of  a  Mahommedan, 
l>ecause  the  latter  is  considered  certain  to  make  the  better  servant  of  the  two.  It  is 
cmly  too  true  that,  wherever  Christianity  is  permitted  to  be  taught,  there  the  vices 
of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  among  those  who  have  not  these  vices.  I  would  like  also  to  call 
attention  to  another  thing.  It  is  hardly  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  we  had 
only  one  bishop  in  Australia.  Now  there  are  thirteen  bishops  and  about  seven 
hundred  clergy.  There  are  cathedrals  both  in  Sydney  and  Adelaide,  and  a  stately 
pile  is  rising  m  Melbourne.  Churches  are  being  built  everywhere,  and  not  only 
is  all  this  being  done  by  voluntary  effort,  but  these  churches,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  missionary  effort,  are  now  themselves  helping  missionary  causes 
wherever  they  can.  In  connection  with  this  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in 
conclusion,  and  it  is  this :  I  was  born,  educated,  and  ordained  in  Australia  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  feeling  a  deep  disappointment,  in  coming  to  England,  to  find  that 
the  Bishop  of  Melbourne — though  he  may  have  ordain^  a  man  in  Melbourne — is 
imder  a  disability  to  recognise  the  very  same  man  when  he  comes  to  Manchester. 
Vou  are  first  furnished  with  a  lot  of  papers,  which  ask  where  you  were  born,  how 
old  you  are,  when  you  came  to  this  country,  and  how  long  you  are  going  to  stay  ;  if 
you  have  ever  been  refused  ordination,  and  to  give  the  names  of  persons  who  can  speak 
to  your  character.  These  are  the  papers.  Now,  it  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of 
feeling  is  sentiment ;  but  if  the  wish  of  an  Australian^rdained  clergyman  to  be 
received  when  he  comes  to  England  pari  passu  with  clergymen  who  have  been 
ordained  in  England — if  that  is  mere  sentiment,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  same 
sentiment  which  makes  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  Colonial  navy  wish  to  fly  the 
white  ensign  instead  of  the  blue.  If  the  two  Churches  were  joined  together  in  one,  I 
cannot  but  think  they  would  be  a  greater  force.  If  tliat  paper  were  done  away  with, 
and  if  we  were  allowed  to  come  to  England  and  be  received  in  the  same  way  as 
English  cleigymen  are  with  us,  we  should  go  back  with  a  feeling  that  '*  no  distance 
breaks  the  tie  of  blood,  brothers  are  brothers  evermore." 


The    Rev.   JOSEPH  Bardsley,   D.D,   Vicar  of  Bradford   and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

The  difficulties  that  have  been  brought  before  us,  in  connection  wiih  the  very  difficult 
question  which  was  first  discussed,  were  very  clearly  and  lucidly  stated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
whom  I  am  sure  we  all  welcome  here,  as  a  witness  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  in 
foreign  parts.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  would  occur  to  my  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  baptising  and  receiving  of  polygamists,  is  this.  I  fear  that,  human  nature 
lieing  what  it  is,  if  any  large  encouragement  were  given  to  polygamy,  it  mieht  be 
extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  difficulties  that  at 
present  exist,  but  we  would  be  responsible  for  difficulties  of  our  own  creation.  May 
I  give  an  instance.  Seven  years  ago,  travelling  in  America,  I  visited  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  I  happened  to  come  into  contact  with  the  President  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
Having  been  acquainted  in  Liverpool  with  the  working  of  the  Mormon  system,  I 
siaid  to  him,  "  May  I  ask,  does  not  your  own  book,  the  book  of  Mormon,  condemn 
polygamy,  and  still  you  practise  it  ?  "  "  What  do  you  refer  to  ?  *'  he  said.  I  said, 
"  In  the  Book  of  Jacob,  I  find  it  stated  that  *  David  and  Solomon  had  many  wives 
and  concubines,  which  thing  was  a!>ominable."*  "Yes,"  he  said,  '*  there  is  a 
passage  to  that  effect ;  but  we  have  had  subsequent  revelations."  "  May  I  put  another 
question?"  I  8.iid ;  "Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tiie  subsequent  revelations,  as  found  in 
your  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  say  that,  inasmuch  as  this  Church  has  been 
reproached  with  the  crime  of  fornication  and  polygamy,  we  declare  that  we  believe 
that  one  man  should  have  one  wife  ;  and  one  woman  but  one  husband  ?  "  '*  Yes,"  he 
said,  "it  is  so;  but  we  have  had  subsequent  revelations."  Now,  if  men,  in  spite  of 
their  own  accredited  standards,  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  Divine  Inspiration, 
will  practise  polygamy,  would  it  not  be  extremely  difficult  to  put  it  down  in  heathen 
lands,  if  you  gave  any  sanction  to  it  in  the  way  ^hat  is  suggested.  No  doubt,  there 
are  difficulties  on  the  other  side.  A  man  with  four  wives  may  desire  to  be  baptized. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not 
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called  on  to  settle  the  point,  and  that  we  can  look  forward  to  its  being  dealt  with  by 
.1  great  Synod.    Now,  I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  what  was  said 
in  Colonel  Mayne's  paper,  as  to  the  best  way  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
heathen  lands.     If  I  feather  correctly  the  meaning  of  his  remarks,  he  recommends  that 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  should  agree  to  act  in  some  way 
together.     In  other  words,   he  recommended  the  re-union  of  Christian   Churches. 
Now,  I  think  we  should  first  accomplish  that  re-union  at  home,  before  we  call  on  oar 
missionaries  to  act  in  the  way  that  is  suggested.     The  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
acting  on  this  recommendation  do  not  so  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  lajrmen  as 
they  do  to  the  clergy.      Laymen  do   not  subscribe  the   Thirty-nine  Articles;    and 
have   not  given  any  kind  of  sanction  to  the  Homilies,  and  some  of  the  Canons  of 
the   Church  ;    for   the  teaching  of  these,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  utterly  at  variance 
on  many  points  with  that  of  the   Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  such  as  would 
absolutely  prevent  any  such  re-union  as  is  proposed.     One  thing  Colonel  Mayne  and 
his  friends  must  first  accomplish.    They  must  get  the  Articles  abolishe<l,  and  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  Homilies.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  us, 
as  churchmen,  to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  about  greater  unity  among  ourselves ;  but  in 
no  case  let  us  seek  unity  by  adopting  measures  which,  I  believe,  would  only   tend^  to 
strife  and  bitterness,  instead  of  attaining  the  desired  object  of  extending  Christianity. 
We  have  heard  to-day  how  our  two  great  sister  societies  are  working  side  by  side. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  carry  on  that  work,  but  do  not  let  us  call  on  the  clergy  to 
offer  up  day  by  day,  the  Holy  Eucharist  along  with  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  for,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  our  Church  never  speaks  of  offering  up  the  Holy  Eucharist,  she 
distinctly  teaches  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  offering  up  the  daily  Eudiarist 
in  the  form  it  does,  is  guilty  of  idolatry.     I  have  made  these  remarks   because  it  is  a 
ciuestion  of  great  practical  importance  to  consider  whether  ir  would  be  wise  to  present 
tne  inconsistent  position  to  the  heathen  of  saying,  we  come  to  you  as  united  m  faith 
and  practice,  when  one  Church  charges  the  other  with  practices  that  are  idolatrous ; 
whilst  the  Church  so  condemned  anathematizes  the  members  of  our  Church  as 
schismatics,  and  as  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation. 


Rev.  J.  A  Faithful,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Scarborough. 

I  GATHER  from  the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  that  there  has  been  a  slight  mis- 
understanding in  the  minds  of  some  persons  about  the  idea  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  I  would  like  to  explain  (as  the  right  reverend  prelate  cannot  speak  again),  what 
I  think  he  meant.  I  hope  no  one  will  go  away  from  this  room  supposing  that  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  any  other  clergyman,  wibhes  in  any  way  to  restore  polygamy  or 
slavery.  The  question  is  simply  a  practical  one.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Zululand  said,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  it  impossible  for  persons  who  have  been 
polygamists,  to  be  baptized,  that  settles  the  question.  But  some  of  us  are  not  sure 
that  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit,  'llie  question  is  simply  this.  Taking 
the  case  ot  India,  which  is  very  different  from  Africa,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  are  willing  to  give  themselves  to  God,  body  and  soul  and  spirit, 
and  to  be  baptized,  who  are  so  situated  that  it  would  be  immoral  for  them  to  put 
away  one  or  more  of  their  wives.  The  whole  question  is  this.  We,  as  Christians, 
above  everything  help  men  and  women  to  do  right ;  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  right^  to  withhold  baptism  from  men  placed  in  these  circumstances,  or  only 
give  it  on  condition  that  they  pledge  themselves  not  to  commit  an  act  which  may  be 
immoral.  The  (question  will  settle  itself  as  soon  as  Christianity  has  had  time  to  nuke 
its  influence  felt  in  heatiien  and  Mohammedan  countries  ;  for  then  assuredly  polygaa^ 
will  die  out.  Some  of  the  earlier  Christians  were  polygamists  before  they  were 
converted,  and  it  was  not  considered  necessary  for  them  to  give  up  their  wives.  That 
IS  the  only  question  ;  and  I  hope  no  one  in  this  Congress  will  think  any  of  us  look 
lightly  on  polygamy,  but  I  think  all  will  understaml  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  was 
dealing  with  it  as  one  of  those  practical  difficulties  that  must  some  times  be  faced. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  ZULULAND. 

I  MAY  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  T  allowed  the  difficulty  of  the  Scriptural  argu- 
ment.    I  did  not  dogmatise  upon  it. 
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CONGJiESS      HALL. 
IVednesday    Evening,    October    6th,    1886. 


Sir  Edward  Green,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


USES     OF    MUSIC    IN    THE    SERVICES 

OF    CATHEDRALS,  TOWN   CHURCHES, 

AND      CHURCHES     IN     RURAL 

DISTRICTS. 


PAPERS, 

The  Papers  at  this  meeting  were  illustrated  by  several  anthems  and 
chants,  sung  by  the  Parish  Church  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Young,  Choirmaster. 


W.  Parratt,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc,  Organist  at  St  George's  Chapel, 

Windsor. 

The  comments  of  the  newspapers  upon  this  part  of  the  Congress  pro- 
gramme were  not  encouraging  to  the  readers.  We  were  told  that  the 
subject  was  well  worn,  and  meant  to  imply  that  nothing  new  was  to  be 
said  upon  it  No  doubt  it  has  been  treated  often  and  well,  but  things 
in  these  days  move  so  fast  that  almost  every  question  in  a  few  years 
presents  a  new  aspect  Our  Church,  which  has  such  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  new  surroundings  ought  not  merely  to  recognise  change,  but 
should,  so  to  speak,  meet  it,  and  influence  its  direction  for  good. 

The  Subjects'  Committee  have  very  wisely  divided  the  discussion  into 
three  parts — the  uses  of  music  with  reference  to  cathedrals,  to  town 
churches,  and  to  churches  in  rural  districts. 

Between  the  first  and  second  there  is  a  well-marked  line  of  division. 
In  the  elaborate  music  of  a  cathedral  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  congre- 
gation ought  not  to  sing,  and  for  myself  I  may  say  that  I  have  never 
found  the  difficulty  some  feel  in  joining  such  a  service  with  heart  and 
without  voice.  Between  the  music  of  town  and  of  country  churches  the 
dividing  line  is  less  sharp,  and  the  two  may  be  said  to  shade  off  into 
each  other. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  organist  of  village  churches, 
town  churches,  a  college  chapel,  and  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
the  last  two,  so  far  as  the  music  is  concerned,  not  differing  from  cathe- 
drals, and,  after  this  varied  experience,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  town 
church  presents  by  far  the  most  difficult  problem. 

The  cathedral,  with  its  staff  of  skilled  singers,  and  with  no  call  to 
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adapt  its  music  to  the  congregation,  is  fairly  easy  to  manage,  as  is  the 
village  service  with  its  necessarily  simple  music. 

These  branches  of  this  subject  are  in  able  hands,  and  I  need  not 
touch  upon  them  further. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  services  of  town  churches  is  to  find  music 
which  will  interest  the  choir,  and  still  not  be  over  the  heads  of  the  con- 
gregations. And  so  far  this  problem  seems  to  have  been  insoluble. 
Most  choirs  now  contain  some  voluntary  members,  and  many  consist 
solely  of  unpaid  singers.  The  weekly  practice  Has  to  compete  with 
dther  attractions,  and  unless  something  more  than  plain  hyuin  tunes 
and  chants  is  to  be  rehearsed,  the  attendance  of  men  is  generally  very 
small 

Theoretically,  unison  singing  is  the  best  and  the  most  effective,  but 
after  much  experience  1  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
trained  singers  will  not  endure  it,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  unless 
the  music  for  such  a  service  is  chosen  with  good  judgment,  it  has  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  voice.  Quite  simple  services  are  also  out  of 
the  question,  and  for  the  sanie  reason.  The  fact  is  that  between  any 
good  choir  and  a  congregation  on  our  present  plan  there  exists  much 
scarcely  latent  jealously  and  antagonism.  Most  of  us  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  question  must  have  noticed  with  amusement  the  look  of 
disgust  with  which  the  choir  regard  any  member  of  the  congregation, 
who,  with  a  powerful  voice  and  the  courage  of  his  ignorance,  presumes 
to  join  in  and  spoil  some  elaborate  musical  effort.  Some  churches  have 
found  a  remedy  for  this  by  giving  over  entirely  to  the  choir  an  occa- 
sional anthem,  and  preserving  great  simplicity  in  the  rest  of  the  service, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  plan. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  in  my  opinion  the  conditions  of  this  pro- 
blem have  changed,  and  are  changing  with  increasing  rapidity.  All 
people  who,  like  myself,  are  connected  with  great  music  teaching  and 
examining  institutions  must  be  struck  by  the  much  larger  number  of 
people  who  study  the  art  of  music,  and  the  much  more  systematic  and 
effective  way  in  which  they  are  taught. 

Already  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  in  most  churches  a  large 
amount  of  musical  capacity  which  is  simply  wasted. 

As  surpliced  choirs  are  becoming  every  year  more  numerous,  this 
waste  is  especially  great  as  regards  the  female  voice.  I  may  say,  after 
long  experience,  that  the  ladies  are  by  far  the  most  regular  in  attendance, 
the  most  interested  in  their  work,  and  in  every  way  the  most  easily 
managed  part  of  any  musical  society.  Even  those  who  object  to  their 
presence  in  the  choir  must  admit  their  right  to  sing  as  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  if  they  sing  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  should  not  do  so  with  effect. 

All  this  unused  material  only  needs  organisation  in  order  to  produce 
grand  results  m  the  heartiness  of  our  services.  In  many  places  the 
choral  society,  of  which  most  towns  possess  at  least  one,  might  be  con- 
nected  with  the  church  choir,  and  might  give  its  aid  on  great  festivals : 
m  others,  congregational  practices  on  Sunday  evenings  might  be  insti- 
tuted, as  I  suggested  at  Carlisle  two  years  ago.  The  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  whole  congregation  the  choir,  and  the  present  choir  the  leaders 
of  it.  After  a  time  we  should  but  need  to  level  down  the  music  to  the 
supposed  mcapacity  of  the  people.     Such  a  magnificent  hymn  as  the 
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Te  Deum  would  no  longer  receive  inadequate  musical  expression  through 
the  reported  phrases  of  a  chant  or  series  of  chants. 

I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  a  change  of  such  magni- 
tude can  be  brought  about  at  once,  and  I  suggest  that  a  beginning  may 
be  made  by  inviting  the  musical  members  of  the  congregation  to  join 
and  practise  with  the  choir  for  a  more  ornate  service  on  the  great 
festivals. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  different  parts  of  the  services,  and  so  far  as  the  versicles  and  re- 
sponses are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  need  of  change. 
I  disapprove  of  a  harmonised  confession — not  in  the  least  for  the  reason 
generally  given,  that  it  is  improper  to  break  into  harmony  until  after  the 
confession.  Music  and  harmonised  music  is  capable  of  expressing  any 
feeling,  but  in  a  part  of  the  service  which  every  person  ought  to 
recite  the  greatest  simplicity  is  necessary.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
Gregorian  and  Anglican  question,  though  I  have  my  own  strong  opinion 
upon  it.  In  towns  which  have  more  than  one  church,  variety  is  not 
altogether  a  disadvantage,  but  I  must  express  my  astonishment  that 
the  comparatively  monotonous  chants  for  the  psalms  are  used,  and  the 
far  finer  and  more  effective  plain  song  hymns  neglected.  The  responses 
to  the  commandments  should  be  very  simple,  and  all  settings  avoided 
which  repeat  any  words.  The  response  is  made  nine  times,  and  further 
repetition  becomes  wearisome  In  churches  where  the  psalms  are  sung, 
there  is  in  these  alone  enough  of  chanting,  and  I  think  it  much  to  be 
regretted  that  some  other  simple  form  is  not  used  for  the  canticles. 

Very  few  people  really  sing  in  the  simplest  service,  at  least  that  is  my 
experience,  and  the  few  who  do  would  join  even  more  heartily  in  a  more 
expressive  rendering.  It  is  fortunate  that  with  the  increased  musical 
powers  of  the  congregation,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  we  should 
also  have  increased  facility  for  supplying  them  with  copies  of  the  ser- 
vices. Thanks  especially  to  the  great  house  of  Novello,  music  is  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  While  speaking  on  the  choice  of  music, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  neglect  of  old  music.  No  church  in 
existence  is  so  ungrateful  as  ours  to  the  great  musicians,  who  in  an 
almost  unbroken  series  have  fitted  to  solemn  and  beautiful  music  every 
part  of  our  service.  I  don't  say  a  word  against  modern  compositions, 
many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty,  but  they  ought  not  to  crowd  out  of 
our  ears  the  very  different  but  at  least  equally  impressive  music  of  the 
past. 

Our  architecture  is  not  so  unfortunate.  As  we  wander  through  this 
country  we  can  still  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  work  of  many  centuries 
from  the  rudest  Saxon  down  to  the  latest  Perpendicular.  In  choosing 
my  illustrations  for  this  evening  I  have  kept  this  fact  in  view,  and  I 
shall  ask  you  to  listen  to  two  short  works — the  first  by  Arcadell,  a  com- 
poser bom  in  the  Netherlands,^  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  Pope's  choir  in  1540.  In  its  original  form  it  was  an 
Ave  Maria.  The  second  anthem  is  attributed  to  Henry  the  VIIL,  but 
is  thought  to  be  really  by  Mundy,  a  composer  of  that  date.  In  justice 
to  the  music  and  to  the  performers,  I  must  warn  you  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  ears  accustomed  to  the  strong  rhythms  and  taking  tunes 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  appreciate  the  calm  beauty  of  ancient  art. 
[The  two  pieces  were  then  sung  by  the  choir.] 
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A  glance  at  the  service  list  of  most  churches  where  elaborate  music 
is  attempted  will  show  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  nineteenth 
century  work,  and  mainly  of  the  last  forty  years.  Such  anthems  as 
•*Hear  my  prayer,"  and  "As  pants  the  hart,"  chosen  chiefly  to  let 
off  the  favourite  "  solo  boy,"  as  he  is  called,  occur  with  wearisome 
frequency.  Even  the  old  English  hymn  tunes  are  fast  passing  into 
oblivion,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  sentimental  part  songs,  arrange- 
ments of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words,  and  scraps  of  sym- 
phonies, which,  with  the  words  to  which  they  are  attached,  are,  if  I 
may  say  so  to  such  a  meeting  as  this,  often  much  fitter  for  the  home 
than  for  the  Church. 

The  subject  we  have  under  consideration  this  evening  is  largely 
affected  by  the  position  of  organs  in  churches,  and  I  wish  once  more 
to  protest  against  the  custom  of  stifling  the  organ  by  placing  it  in  a 
chamber  on  one  side  of  the  chancel.  Not  only  in  new  churches, 
where  the  practice  is  almost  invariable,  but  also  in  every  restoration 
we  find  that  the  organ  is  brought  down  from  some  commanding 
position  to  a  large  cupboard,  when  it  is  entirely  lost  as  an  architec- 
tural feature,  and  destroyed  as  an  instrument  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  congregational  singing.  I  have  already  recom- 
mended those  who  wish  to  see  what  a  beauty  can  be  made  out  of 
symmetrically  grouped  pipes  to  look  at  a  book  of  foreign  organ  cases, 
the  English  examples  having  been  almost  entirely  demolished  by  the 
Puritans. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  performance  of  oratorios  in  churches 
is  becoming  increasingly  common.  On  these  occasions  it  is  necessary 
to  place  all  the  performers  near  the  instrument,  and  in  most  chancels 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  find  room  for  a  large  number  of  singers. 

Into  the  deeper  question  of  the  want  of  invention  which  makes 
the  modern  architect  copy  with  almost  servile  fidelity  the  form  of  church 
which  was  meant  for  an  entirely  different  kind  of  service,  there  is  not 
now  time  to  enter.  One  word  before  I  end  upon  a  point  of  choir 
training.  In  listening  to  choirs  I  am  constantly  struck  by  the  want 
of  voice  training,  especially  among  the  boys.  It  can  hardly  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  choir  masters  that  very  few  people  have  a 
voice  fit  for  use  without  previous  exercise  and  development.  Five 
minutes  given  to  the  practice  of  a  few  studies  which  might  be  written 
upon  one  sheet  of  music  paper  would  make  a  marvellous  difference  to 
any  choir,  and  no  rehearsal  should  ever  be  commenced  without  this 
preliminary  drill. 

For  town  churches,  then,  I  should  summarise  the  advice  I  have  to 
give  very  briefly. 

Don't  simplify  your  music  until  it  becomes  dull  and  expressionless ; 
organise  the  musical  talent  to  be  found  in  your  congregation.  Per- 
suade your  choirmaster  to  give  more  attention  to  voice  culture,  and 
choose  for  your  music  the  best  of  all  periods. 
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The   Rev.    Thos.    ROGERS,    Mus.    Doc.,    Vicar    of    Roxwell, 

Chelmsford ;  late  Precentor  of  Durham. 

Thb  subject  we  are  met  to  discuss  this  evening  is,  ''The  Uses  of  Music 
in  the  Services  of  the  Church ;"  and  it  is  my  duty  to  treat  it  with 
special  reference  to  churches  in  rural  districts. 

What  uses  of  music,  then,  are  lawful,  desirable,  and  possible  ?  On 
the  question  of  lawfulntssy  the  compilers  of  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  have  left  us  a  very  wide  discretion.  The  rubrics,  which  rule  the 
order  of  our  services,  permit  us,  if  we  desire,  to  have  no  music ;  but 
they  also  suggest  to  us  that  we  may  have  a  great  deal.  My  own  view 
is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  music  into  our  village  services 
wherever  the  rubric  permits  us  to  do  so,  and  that  wherever  we  have  the 
choice  left  us  to  "  say  "  or  •*  sing,"  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  sing. 

I  shall  try  to  offer  a  few  observations  which  may,  I  trust,  help  to 
make  such  a  result  possible^  even  in  our  village  churches,  where  not  only 
are  our  resources  the  smallest,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
using  them  the  greatest. 

Three  divisions  of  the  subject  at  once  occur  to  our  minds. 

1.  Vocal  music  unaccompanied. 

2.  Vocal  music  accompanied. 

3.  Instrumental  music. 

The  first  of  these  I  shall  dismiss  at  once,  or  only  touch  upon  it 
incidentally  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  because  the  cases  are  so  very 
rare  in  which  even  the  smallest  country  church  is  without  either  an 
organ  or  harmonium.  And  I  proceed  at  once  to  some  consideration  of 
the  second  division  of  our  subject — ^The  accompanied  Vocal  Music  of 
the  Village  Church. 

II.  Our  discussion  must  be  guided  by  the  conditions  under  which  we 
have  to  work.  Let  us  see  what  some  of  them  are.  What  are  the 
materials  of  which  our  country  choirs  are  composed  ?  and  what  are  the 
capabilities  of  the  choir  when  formed  ?  The  answers  to  both  questions 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  places  ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  have 
a  body  of  boys^  girls,  and  men,  chiefly  of  the  labouring  class.  The  boys 
and  girls  are  at  the  village  school,  and  the  men's  homes  are  widely 
scattered.  I  mention  boys  and  girls  together,  because  in  many  parishes 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  sufficient  treble  without  combining  them. 
But  entirely  apart  from  this  necessity,  I  cannot  see  why  the  girls  should 
be  excluded  from  using  a  good  gift  of  God  in  the  services  of  His  house. 
In  many  places  where  the  choir  is  surpliced,  girls  still  form  part  of  the 
choir,  and  are  assigned  seats  near  the  chancel. 

The  men  can  often  sing  from  note  with  more  or  less  facility ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  trebles  sing  by  ear.  The  organist,  or  choir  teacher, 
who  is  in  most  cases  the  clergyman's  wife  or  daughter,  or  some  other 
lady  amateur,  find  practices  difficult  to  arrange.  The  children  are  in 
school  all  day,  and  cannot  come  long  distances  at  night ;  and  although 
the  school-master  or  mistress  can  give  great  help  by  teaching  them  a 
new  chant  or  tune  during  the  school  time  set  apart  for  music,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  get  steady,  regular  practice.  Many  of  the  men's  houses  are 
remote  from  the  school-room,  or  other  place  where  the  practices  are 
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held  ;  and  though  my  own  experience  compels  me  to  speak  most  grate- 
fully of  the  zeal  and  punctuality  which  many  of  them  show  in  attending 
choir  practices,  yet  long  hours  of  work  in  summer,  and  inclement 
weather  in  winter,  often  frustrate  the  best  intentions,  and  make  the  master 
small. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  such  materials  at  our  disposal,  and 
such  limited  opportunities  of  shaping  them,  any  attempt  in  an  ordinaiy 
village  service  at  the  performance  of  elaborate  music,  ought  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Nor  may  we  in  such  a  case  think  for  one  moment  of 
the  singing  of  the  choir  as  a  performance — a  singing  of  something  to  the 
congregation. 

One  great  fundamental  principle  must  be  always  kept  in  view — viz., 
that  the  music  of  the  village  church  must  aim  at  being  congr^ational 
above  all  things. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  foreign  musician  and 
ecclesiastic,  who  has  recently  passed  away,  and  whose  remark  on  the 
subject  I  shall  by  and  by  quote,  I  think  most  people  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  our  congregations  are  very  backward  in  singing.  There- 
fore, they  must  be  encouraged  to  sing.  And  with  that  object  in  view, 
the  music  presented  to  them  must  be  easy ;  and  this  in  two  ways. 

1.  It  must  be  easy  to  learn. 

2.  It  must  be  easy  to  sing.  So  that  a  chant,  or  a  tune,  to  be  easy, 
must  have  an  attractive  melody  lying  within  reasonable  compass. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  tune  is  easy  because  it  is  simple  in  form. 
Take  the  simplest  of  all  chants  in  point  of  form — the  Gregorian  tones. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  congregation  to  learo; 
while  the  melody  of  a  more  tuneful  single  Anglican  chant  is  picked  up  at 
once.  I  think  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  would 
be  most  readily  learnt  by  a  village  congregation.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  tunes.  Let  me  ask  you  to  listen  to  an  illustration  of  what  1 
mean  in  the  two  tunes  to  hymn  232,  A.  and  M.,  "  Light's  abode, 
celestial  Salem  " — 

Illustration. 

We  have,  however,  to  thank  the  recent  revival  of  Gregorian  music  1 
for  the  prominence  given  to  one  most  important  principle — I  mean  the 
singing  of  chants  and  tunes  in  unison.  Such  singing  by  the  choir  in  psalms, 
canticles,  and  hymns,  is  most  valuable  as  a  means  of  inducing  tbe 
congregation  to  sing.  I  find  that  the  unison  verses  of  a  hymn  or 
canticle  are  joined  in  heartily  by  the  congregation,  while  the  verses 
sung  in  harmony  are  left  almost  entirely  to  the  choir.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  my  own  country  village  church,  whenever  I  want  a  verse, 
sung  '*  piano,"  I  instruct  the  choir  to  sing  it  in  harmony,  and  my  object 
is  invariably  attained. 

But  in  the  second  place,  a  tune  to  be  easy  must  be  easy  to  sing.  It 
must  be  within  reasonable  compass.  For  an  upper  limit  I  should  suggest 
£  as  a  general  rule.  I  know  that  many  beautiful  tunes  go  a  note  higher. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  ones  which  do  not  exceed  the  limit  I 
propose. 

The  reciting  note  of  a  chant  should  never  be  above  B ;  and  for 
monotone  in  saying  the  prayers,  F  or  £,  though  trying  to  the  reader 
who  has  a  tenor  voice,  will  be  found  to  suit  the  congregation  best  in 
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those  parts  of  the  service  in  which  they  join,  such  as  the  confessions^ 
creeds,  etc. 

Permit  me  to  apply  these  general  considerations^  and  to  suggest  a 
form  of  service  in  accordance  with  them 

The  service  monotoned  on  F.  The  canticles  chanted  to  single 
chants  with  a  taking  melody,  not  excluding  such  Gregorian  tones 
as  fulfil  this  condition,  the  so-called  Parisian  tones,  and  so  on.  All 
canticles  to  be  begun  in  unison ;  but  the  harmonised  verses,  where  piano 
effects  are  desired,  will  be  found  very  useful  All  jubilant  verses  to 
be  sung  in  unison.  The  psalms  to  be  sung  to  Anglican  or  Gregorian 
chants,  as  above,  but  in  unison  throughout ;  the  harmonies  to  be  varied. 

Young  and  inexperienced  organists  will  find  a  book  of  chants  by  Dr. 
Hopkins,  the  accomplished  organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  most  in- 
valuable for  this  purpose.  The  title  is,  **  Single  Chants,  with  additional 
Harmonies  for  Unison  use." — Metzler, 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  in  discussing  this  part  of  my  subject  the 
question  of  pointing.  We  have  now  many  useful  pointed  psalters — 
notably  the  '*  Cathedral  Psalter,"  the  distinguished  names  of  whose 
editors  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  soundness.  But  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  surpass  the  excellence  of  the 
psalter  pointed  by  the  late  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey,  organist  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  I  may  be  prejudiced,  for  1  have  sung  trom  it  in  New  College 
Chapel,  in  Durham  Cathedral,  and  in  Roxwell  Church  for  a  period 
extending  over  twenty-seven  years.  But  I  have  found  it  as  useful  in 
the  service  of  the  village  church  as  it  is  admirable,  when  interpreted  by 
the  accomplished  choirs  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

With  regard  to  the  chants.  I  strongly  advise  village  choir  masters  or 
organists  to  copy  out  their  own  cycles  of  chants ;  not  too  many — say 
three  or  four  for  the  canticles,  and  always  to  sing  the  same  canticle  to 
the  same  chant  in  the  cycles.  In  a  village  choir  it  is  impossible  to  work 
too  much  on  system.  Any  member  of  the  choir  ought  to  be  able  to 
turn  at  once  in  his  chant  book  to  cycle  A.,  chant  one,  two,  or  three,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  the  most  disastrous  false  starts  will  often  plunge  the 
organist  into  very  deep  waters  indeed. 

I  defer  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion  for  separate  consideration 
later  on  ;  and  I  venture  to  make  an  exception  to  my  rule  about  single 
chants  for  the  canticles  in  one  case.  The  **  Benedicite "  is  not 
unfrequently  omitted  as  an  alternative  to  the  "Te  Deum,"  from  the 
idea  that  it  is  so  monotonous  in  literary  form,  and  both  long  and 
uninteresting.  But  I  have  found  a  special  form  of  chant  most  success- 
ful in  my  own  parish  in  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  illustration  which  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  was  written 
many  years  ago  for  use  in  Durham  Cathedral ;  but  I  have  found  it  no 
less  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  a  village  choir  and  congregation.  It 
may  be  sung  either  harmonised,  or  in  unison,  as  it  does  not  go  higher 
than  D. 

Illustration. 

"Benedicite" — certain  verses,  and  **  Gloria  Patrl" 

''  In  choirs  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  followeth  the  anthem." 
So  runs  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  third  collect.  And  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  anthem  should  invariably  be  a  hymn.    The  use  of 
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both  anthems  and  *'  services,"  technically  so  called,  I  hold  to  be  altogether 
inadmissible  at  a  service  which  aims  at  being,  above  all  things,  con- 
gregational. I  know  that  sometimes  our  village  choirs,  full  of  the  sense 
of  capability  inspired  by  the  local  choral  festival  in  some  neighbouring 
large  church,  are  anxious  to  reproduce  the  festival  service  at  home  for 
the  benefit  of  their  neighbours  the  following  Sunday,  or  the  next  harvest 
festival.  But  I  have  always  courteously  discouraged  such  an  attempt ; 
at  all  events  so  far  as  anthem  and  *'  service  "  is  concerned. 

The  question  of  hymns  is  such  a  very  wide  one,  that  I  can  do  no 
more  than  touch  upon  it  very  briefly  here.  In  accordance  with 
suggestions  already  made,  I  recommend  melodious  tunes,  and  well 
marked  in  ttme;  the  opening,  and  perhaps  the  last,  and  all  "forte'' 
verses  being  sung  in  unison.  A  good  effect  is  sometimes  obtained  by 
dispensing  with  organ  accompaniment  altogether  after  the  first  verse, 
and  leaving  the  hymn  entirely  in  the  hands  of  choir  and  congregation. 
They  will,  of  course,  lose  their  pitch,  and  drag  the  time ;  but  I  have 
heard  a  hymn  very  finely  rendered  in  spite  of  these  technical  drawbacks. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  portion  of  our  service  wliich 
I  said  I  would  postpone — I  mean  the  Office  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  use  of  music  as  an 
aid  to  devotion  in  this  most  solemn  and  central  act  of  worship  has  been 
greatly  overlooked.  I  am  sure  that  many  a  devout  spirit,  at  the  close 
of  Communion  Service,  has  longed  to  burst  forth  with  heart  and  voice 
in  that  glorious  hymn  of  praise,  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  For  the  most 
part,  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  given  to  the  congregation.  But  while, 
by  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  most  penitential  response  of  the  whole 
service,  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison,"  is  by  an  almost  universal  custom  sung, 
the  most  magnificent  ascription  of  praise  and  glory  to  God  which 
closes  our  communion  office  is  subject  to  the  inadequate  treatment  of 
being  simply  read  by  the  priest,  and  I  might  say,  in  some  cases, 
mumbled  by  the  congregation.  I  know  that  matters  are  improving  in 
this  respect.  Our  leading  Church  composers  are  supplying  a  real 
want,  by  publishing  short  and  easy  settings  of  the  Communion  Office. 
But  I  repeat,  we  want  something  in  which  the  village  congregations 
can  join,  and  they  must  have  something  simpler  yet. 

I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  I  think  will  meet  the  case.  I 
shall  ask  the  choir  to  sing  to  you  certain  portions  of  the  Communion 
Service  which  I  have  pointed,  and  arranged  to  simple  single  chants.  I 
think  that  the  experiment,  if  tried,  would  be  successful,  and  have  the 
result  of  inducing  the  congregation  to  join  in  those  portions  of  the 
service  in  question  which  ought  to  be  sung,  and  at  the  same  time  aiding 
and  stimulating  the  devotion  of  all  who  join  in  it. 

Illustrations  of  Communion  Service. 

1.  Kyrie. 

2.  Sursum  Corda. 

3.  Sanctus. 

4.  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

To  return  to  the  general  question  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  congr^;a- 
tion.  Why  should  not  our  congregation  be  invited  to  stay  at  the  close 
of  some  Sunday  service  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  practise  the  music 
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for  the  next  Sunday,  and  have  some  hints  as  to  its  performance  from 
the  clergyman — if  capable — or  the  choir  master?  And  here  I  will 
quote  some  interesting  remarks  of  the  late  Abb^  Liszt  (to  whose  opinion 
I  alluded  before),  made  to  a  friend  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
observed  "  that  there  was  so  much  congregational  singing  in  English 
churches  that  our  people  probably  sang  more  in  church  than  any  people 
on  earth ;"  and  he  was  curious  to  know  whether  trained  choirs  and 
congregations  practised  much  together.  *'  There  ought  to  be  congrega- 
tional practice,"  he  said.  **  The  effect  of  a  whole  congregation  singing 
together  in  good  tune  is  magnificent." 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  can  anyone  help  me  to  a 
solution  of  a  by  no  means  uncommon  difficulty  ?  Few  have  succe^ed 
to  the  duty  of  instructing  a  choir  without  finding  two  or  three  most 
estimable  members  of  it,  who  from  age  or  other  causes  are  entirely 
incompetent,  and  occupy  seats  in  perhaps  a  small  and  already  over- 
crowded chancel,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  efficient  singers.  How  are 
they  to  be  pleasantly  got  rid  of?  A  hint  that  they  were  no  use  would 
probably  be  very  painful  to  them,  and  would  result  in  their  retiring,  not 
only  from  the  choir,  but  from  the  Church  services  altogether.  Is  there 
any  purely  ornamental  but  honourable  position  to  which  they  might  be 
elevated  ?  A  sort  of  parochial  peerage  in  fact,  where  they  could  still 
enjoy,  though  "  in  another  place/'  the  privilege  of  harmlessly  exercising 
their  musical  talents. 

But  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  accompaniment.  The  instru-^ 
ment  will  be  a  small  organ  or  a  harmonium.  But  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  over-rate  the  importance  of  the  manner  in  which  either  of  them» 
e8]>ecially  the  former,  is  used  in  its  results  on  the  singing.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  organist  shall  be  in  all  cases  an  accom- 
plished performer.  All  that  is  wanted  to  achieve  a  good  sound  effect 
is,  that  the  chants  and  tunes  shall  be  played  with  absolute  correctness,  of 
course,  and  that  the  accompaniment  shall  be  decided  enough  in  tone  to 
sustain  the  choir  and  encourage  the  congregation.  Too  frequent  alterna- 
tions of  P.  and  F.  are,  I  think,  undesirable.  The  general  character  of  a 
hymn  or  verse  should  determine  its  treatment — not  an  occasional  word 
or  line  here  and  there.  And  with  all  respect  for  the  editors  of  the  last 
edition  of  hymns  "  A.  and  M.,"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  rigid 
observance  of  their  very  elaborate  expression  marks  has  rather  an 
irritating  effect,  and  sometimes  acts  as  a  positive  hindrance  to  congrega- 
tional singing. 

In  order  to  keep  the  choir  and  congregation  to  their  note,  the  Creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  varying  harmonies 
on  the  organ.  Some  admirable  suggestions  for  doing  this  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Hopkins'  book,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  under  the  head 
of  "  Chants  on  one  note." 

III.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  in  village  churches  is  of  course 
limited,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  service  is  concerned,  to  the  voluntaries 
which  are  played  on  the  organ  or  harmonium  at  various  points  of  the 
service.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  what  is  played. 
Good  collections  of  simple  voluntaries  abound.  But  I  think  that  such 
preludes  and  postludes  as  are  to  be  found  in  Rink's  ''Organ  School,"  are 
far  more  desirable  than  many  of  the  organ  arrangements  of  compositions 
which  were  never  intended  originally  for  performance  on  the  orgaQ  at 
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all.  The  character  of  the  voluntary  must  always  be  devotional  ami 
solemnising,  and  all  suggestions  of  secular  associations  carefully  avoided. 
I  have  heard  •*  Glorious  Apollo  "  inflicted  on  the  retiring  congregation 
of  a  country  church,  to  their  great  anguish,  after  a  most  impressive  and 
touching  sermon.  Nor  is  even  a  composition  so  exquisite  in  itself  as 
Mendelssohn's  "  O  hills  and  vales  of  pleasure,"  or  the  air  "  Laschia 
ch*io  pianga,"  from  Handel's  opera,  "  Rinaldo,"  quite  suitable  as  an 
introduction  to  divine  service. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
village  church.  But  I  am  anxious  before  I  conclude  to  make  a  suggestion 
as  to  further  use  of  music  as  an  influence  for  good. 

In  places  where  the  church  possesses  a  fairly  good  two-manual 
organ,  or  a  good  harmonium,  and  an  organist  of  fair  capacity,  why 
not  occasionally,  say  once  a  fortnight  in  the  summer  months,  hold 
a  special  service  in  the  evening,  supplementary,  of  course,  to  the  two 
duly  authorised  services  of  the  day  ?  Such  a  service  to  consist  of 
two  or  three  hymns,  a  few  collects,  a  short  address,  and  the  playing 
of  a  few  appropriate  pieces  on  the  organ.  The  experiment,  in  one 
form  or  another^  has  been  attended  with  much  success  in  some 
places;  notably  at  St  Michael's,  Folkestone,  under  the  direction  of  the 
accomplished  vicar  of  the  parish.  And  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  service 
would  find  great  favour  with  our  village  people,  and  be  productive  of 
good  results  among  them.  It  would  attract,  I  think,  in  addition 
to  those  who  always  come  whenever  the  church  is  open,  many  of  the 
young  men  who  in  rural  parishes  lounge  away  the  evening  in  the  village 
street,  or  on  the  gates  and  fences  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  congrega- 
tion would  have  an  opportunity,  so  very  rare  in  our  villages,  of  listening 
to  music  of  a  refining  and  elevating  kind.  Prayer  and  praise  would 
remind  them  that  they  were  in  God's  house,  and  that  the  music  was 
God*s  own  beautiful  gift  to  His  creatures  ;  and  the  short  address  would 
give  the  preacher  an  opportunity  of  treating  many  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  interest  in  a  freer  and  more  colloquial  way  than  is  for 
the  most  part  usual  in  the  sermon  of  the  ordinary  service. 

I  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  than  by  asking  the  choir  to  sing  to  you 
a  very  beautiful  hymn  by  Mr.  Husband,  to  whose  work  at  Folkestone 
I  have  just  alluded,  as  a  type  of  the  kind  of  hymn  which  is  specially 
suitable  for  such  a  service  as  I  have  advocated. 

'TWAS    ONLY   A    MISSING    SHEEP. 


*TwAS  only  a  missing  sheep  ! 

One,  out  of  a  great  wide  fold  ! 
*Twas  a  wayward  sheep  and  wild. 

And  had  wandered  limes  untold. 
And  what  if  it  died  alone  ? 

Or  what  if  the  hills  were  dark  ? 
Twas  only  a  sheep  that  was  lost. 

As  an  arrow  may  miss  the  mark. 
{Answer,') — 

But  the  Shepherd  answered,  "  I  cannot 

rest 
While  My  sheep  is  away  from  Me ; 
rU  call  till  it  comes,  and  Pll  bring  it 

home, 
For  I  bought  it  on  Calvary. 


'Twas  only  a  silver  coin  ! 

The  silver  was  mixed  with  dross ; 
And  it  seemed  a  worthless  thing, 

And  to  lose  it  little  loss ; 
There  were  nine  brighter  pieces  left, 

That  shone  like  the  morning  sun ; 
And  why  was  there  need  still  to  search, 

When  the  toils  of  the  day  were  done  ? 
{^Annver, ) — 
But  the  Seeker  said,  "  Though  the  coin 

be  rough. 
And  though  ru^red  its  edges  be. 
It  bears  My  Image, — I  cannot  rest 
Mill  My  lost  silver  piece  I  see  I " 
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*Twas  only  a  prodigal  son  I 

A  wanderer  far  away  ; 
'Twos  a  sinner  poor  through  sin. 

Getting  poorer  every  day. 
But  what  it  he  had  no  friend  ? 

And  what  if  he  had  to  roam? 
Would  such  a  wild  prodigal  son 

Be  a  loss  in  His  Father's  home  ? 
(AniTt/er,) — 
'*  But  though  all  condemn  thee,**   the 

Father  said, 
"  Yet  not  I,  for  I  came  to  save ; 
I  came  to  redeem  thee  from  all  thy  sins, 
And  to  rescue  thee  from  the  grave.*' 


The  message  in  Heaven  was  told, 

'Mid  music  of  Angel-choirs, 
That  a  son  was  bom  anew 

By  the  Pentecostal  Fires  : 
The  fatted  calf  was  killed, 

The  best  of  the  robes  was  given, 
The  lost  one  was  rescued  again, 

As  a  Child  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heav*n. 
{Chorus,) — 
Oh  rejoice !  rejoice  I  for  the  dead  one 

lives, 
And  the  sound  of  a  welcome  blest 
Is  the  foretaste  sweet  of  the  Angel-Land, 
And  the  calm  of  the  Endless  Rest. 

Amen. 


E.  H.  TURPIN,  Esq.,  London. 

Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
different  types  of  music  in  our  parish  churches,  it  certainly  is  an 
accepted  axiom  that  in  our  cathedrals,  although  our  worship  is  not 
more  earnest  than  elsewhere,  we  should  offer  the  best  efforts  and 
choicest  achievements  of  sacred  art  to  the  '*  Giver  of  all  good  things.'^ 
The  act  of  thus  offering  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High  the  best  we 
have,  involves  the  exercise  of  a  self-searching  examination,  as  well  as 
sound  technical  judgment.  The  subject  of  church  music  in  any  form 
demands  the  sacrifice  of  our  professional  instincts,  whether  those  of  the 
preacher,  eager  to  expound  rather  than  to  listen,  or  those  of  the  church 
musician,  prone  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  those  artistic  impulses  which 
may  at  times,  without  heiavenly  light  and  guidance,  delight  the  mind  and 
leave  the  heart  but  little  touched.  Still,  under  the  quickening  Spirit  of 
God,  sacred  art  is  a  great  power,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  that 
power.  When  it  was  proposed  to  consider  church  music  at  this  meet- 
ing, no  one  could  foresee  that  events  have  within  the  last  few  weeks 
quickened  the  call  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  sacred  art  in  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  and  so  add  to  the  urgency  of  our  cause. 

A  great  preacher  recently  observed  : — "  It  was  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  sermons  in  a  settled  Christian  community  as  the  chief  means  of 
grace.  Preaching  is  relatively  less  important  than  prayer  and  sacraments, 
as  communion  with  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being  is  a  loftier  and  more 
momentous  duty  than  listening  to  the  words  of  a  fellow-creature  and 
sinner,  however  great  his  skill  or  faithfulness." 

These  words  I  will  humbly  venture  to  apply  in  part  to  our  present 
subject.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  exalt  too  highly  the  power  of  church 
music  and  the  gifts  of  the  church  musician.  Still  it  has  been  the  will 
of  the  Creator  to  connect  very  intimately  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
operations  of  the  soul  and  mind.  We  should  therefore  be  neglecting  a 
solemn  duty,  not  to  earnestly  strive  to  bring  forward  a  more  ^complete 
use  of  the  purest  of  the  arts,  the  ordained  means  of  praise.  Modern 
musical  culture  has  made  a  stand-still  position  in  this  matter  impossible. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  our  cathedral  services  must  be  developed 
and  enlarged. 
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This  work,  to  be  done  well,  must  not  advance  upon  the  dangerous 
lines  of  artistic  display,  but  as  a  God-fearing  service  in  the  presence  of 
the  "  Searcher  of  hearts."  I  am  not  about  to  advocate  the  conversion 
of  our  cathedrals  into  concert  rooms,  or  to  propose  any  pulling-down 
theory,  but  to  plead  for  an  increased  use  of  all  that  is  good  in  existence, 
and  a  judicious  adoption  of  all  sacred  song  which  can  wisely  be  taken 
into  cathedral  use.  Sacred  music  I  regard  as  a  vast  and  far-reaching 
power;  its  influence  extends  far  back  through  all  ages  of  Church 
history,  it  still  moves  our  hearts,  and  we  believe  it  will  continue  to 
exist  in  the  praises  of  the  everlasting  choirs. 

I  would  urge  that  the  permanency  and  catholicity  of  the  art  should 
be  specially  recognised  in  our  cathedrals.  In  those  sacred  precincts 
should  be  heard  the  ancient  chants,  and  those  solemn  anthems  which 
uplifted  the  souls  of  our  forefathers,  and  now  help  to  strengthen  our 
faith  by  awakening  thoughts  which  link  the  Church  militant  with  the 
Church  at  rest.  And  with  such  a  musical  foundation  we  should 
build  on ;  utilising  the  splendid  art  of  all  ages  and  all  the  schools 
of  church  music  to  the  artistic  triumphs  of  our  own  times.  In  view 
of  the  preservation,  utilisation,  and  development  of  cathedral  music 
in  all  its  far-reaching  power  and  never  fading  beauty,  I  will  venture 
to  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject  under  these  heads : — ^The  people's 
song ;  cathedral  service  and  anthem  music ;  oratorios  and  works 
illustrative  of  religious  thought  and  Scripture  history ;  and  organ  re- 
citals. With  regard  to  the  people's  song,  I  would  attach  great 
importance  to  the  thoroughly  devotional  and  unostentatiously  artistic 
rendering  of  the  Psalms  and  responses.  In  such  efforts  of  inter- 
cession and  worship  the  cathedral  officers  and  people  are  directly 
united.  I  will  venture  to  point  out  that  a  proper  rendering  of  the 
responses  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  the  very  atmosphere 
of  choral  service.  The  prime  distinction  between  public  worship  and 
l>rivate  prayer  is  the  act  of  securing  a  common  agreement ;  and  the 
art  of  music  furnishes  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  may  at  once  lend 
our  individual  aid  to  praiseful  song  and  at  the  same  time  lay  aside  our 
personalities.  It  is,  the  poet  has  reminded  us,  the  one  medium  whereby 
*•  We  on  earth  " — imitating  the  heavenly  hosts — "  with  undiscording 
voice,  may  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise."  We  cannot  speak 
together  with  harmonious  and  simultaneous  action,  but  we  can  sing 
together.  So  our  people's  song— whether  in  the  form  of  those  vener- 
able responses  which,  built  upon  plain  song,  join  our  voices  with  the 
long  bygone  ages  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  divinely  inspired  Psalms, 
or  in  the  united  monotone  enunciation  of  a  creed — should  be  diligently 
preserved  and  universally  taught  as  the  people's  special  musical  heritage 
in  our  cathedrals.  As  forming  a  choral  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  I 
would  be  glad  to  note  the  judicious  use  of  different  sets  of  responses 
for  different  times  and  seasons.  Marbccke  and  Tallis  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Aylward  of  Norwich  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Janes  of  Ely 
and  Mr.  J.  Bamby  and  others  of  our  own  times  have  contributed  to  this 
branch  of  our  choral  worship  music.  However,  in  view  of  the  power 
of  association,  it  would  seem  best  to  retain  the  usual  ferial  version  of 
the  old  plain  song,  and  to  use  the  embodied  plain  chant  known  as 
Tallis  s  responses;  even  though  the  plain  song  is  somewhat  impure.  I 
venture  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  manner  of  rendering 
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the  prayers  and  responses  of  cathedral  use.  There  is  not  only  in  these 
branches  a  power  for  good  for  those  who  have  "  ears  to  hear,"  but  the 
devotional  performances  of  these  parts  of  the  service  involve  a  watchful 
discipline  of  the  highest  value  to  all  who  take  part  in  their  rendering. 
When  once  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  cathedral  staff  and  the  people 
reveals  itself  in  connection  with  the  manner  of  enunciating  these  im- 
pressive features  of  the  service,  then  the  solemn  atmosphere  of  choral 
worship  has  been  disturbed,  the  spirit  of  devotion  has  been  tampered 
with,  and  the  anthem  book  may  be  closed,  for  all  that  is  pure  and  true 
in  choral  song  has  been  lost. 

In  touching  upon  the  question  of  what  may  be  called  service  music, 
the  canticle  settings  and  anthems,  one  cannot  but  reflect  that  we  have 
here  an  unequalled  school  of  church  music,  which  if  less  grand,  ambi- 
tious, and  dramatic  than  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  has  all  the  devo- 
tional, sedate,  reflective  characteristics  of  the  best  types  of  pure  church 
music.  It  is  well  to  note  also  that  the  even  tone  of  the  Anglican 
service  music  has  preserved  it  to  a  large  extent  from  the  changing 
fashions  of  the  art.  In  result  £nglish  cathedral  music  has  held  its 
ground  in  all  its  periods  to  an  extent  not  observable  in  any  other  school 
of  church  harmony.  So  our  precentors  and  organists  have  a  wider 
choice,  and  consequently  larger  responsibilities,  tiian  fail  to  the  lot  of 
the  directors  of  music  in  any  other  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  duties  of  the  authorities  charged  with  the  direction  of  our  cathe- 
dral services  and  anthems  would  seem  to  be  those  of  selecting  from  the 
stores  of  the  past  the  best  specimens  available  in  our  cathedral  libraries, 
the  encouraging  employment  of  new  music  by  our  living  masters  of 
sacred  song,  and  the  artistic  mingling  of  the  various  representative 
works  of  all  periods. 

In  order  to  more  justly  represent  these  works,  I  would  earnestly  urge 
the  enlargement  of  our  cathedral  choirs,  the  engagement  when  needed 
of  efficient  singers  not  necessarily  on  the  permanent  cathedral  choir 
lists,  and  the  means  whereby  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  such  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  church  music.  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  go  out  of  the  present  boundary  lines  of  my  subject,  to  point  to  the 
necessity  for  reforms  in  the  administration  of  our  cathedral  resources ; 
such  as  a  development  and  redistribution  of  cathedral  funds,  with  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  public  to  enlarge  the  stipends  of  organists,  lay 
vicars,  and  singers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
improved  rendering  of  cathedral  music ;  and  I  will  repeat  my  often- 
expressed  hope  that  the  future  will  see  in  our  cathedral  organists  a  still 
more  influential  body  than  they  now  are  and  once  more  in  holy  orders ; 
able  to  give  all  their  great  earnestness,  talents,  and  knowledge  to  the 
service  of  .the  sanctuary.  Such  reforms  would  indeed  help-  to  place  our 
cathedrals  in  their  rightful  position,  as  in  every  way  the  representative 
seats  of  devotional  and  artistic  labour,  to  the  gain  of  the  whole  Church. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  Orlando  Gibbon's  grand  anthem — 
^Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,"  as  a  notable  specimen  of  the 
reflective,  religious  thought  and  contrapuntal  skill,  distinguishing  the 
older  types  of  cathedral  music. 

Illustration. 
As  already  intimated,  recent  events,  together  with  thoughtful  articles 
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in  some  of  our  leading  journals,  have  intensified  the  questions  concerning 
the  larger  use  of  music  in  our  cathedrals,  and  in  no  direction  have  these 
advanced  with  such  distinct  steps  as  with  regard  to  the  rendering  of 
oratorios  in  our  chief  churches.  Ages  ago  the  sculptor's  art  adorned 
those  venerable  buildings  with  representations  of  scripture  history ;  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  led  to  speak  of  the  west  front  of  one 
great  church  as  the  Amiens  Bible.  And  centuries  ago,  the  oratorio,  or 
musical  exposition  of  sacred  truths  and  scripture  history,  was  built  up  as 
a  Church  institution,  to  be  driven  by  puritanical  instincts  into  the  concert 
room,  but  now  to  return  in  brighter  days  of  Church  life  to  its  original 
home. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  this  once-banished 
child  of  sacred  song.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  duly  remember  that 
in  bringing  the  oratorio  into  consecrated  buildings  it  is  necessary  to 
embody  that  musical  sermon,  the  oratorio,  in  some  earnest,  brief 
service,  in  which  the  clergy  take  their  proper  part,  in  which  the  act  of 
offering  the  soul's  devotion  and  the  mind's  best  gift  shall  be  duly 
recognised  by  those  who  take  part  and  those  who  listen.  Then  the 
people  themselves  should  be  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
presentation  of  prayer  and  praise.  It  is  needless  in  your  presence  to 
combat  the  opinions  freely  offered  by  different  writers,  including  an 
influential  clergyman,  in  favour  of  giving  oratorio  performances  in  church 
without  service  forms  and  a  congregational  participation  in  distinct  acts 
of  devotion. 

We  are  all  alive  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  sound  principle 
that  in  every  prudently-conducted  or  judiciously-devised  service  of  song, 
no  musical  representation  of  what  may  be  advisedly  called  a  dramatic 
type  can  be  wisely  and  properly  admitted,  without  its  emphatic  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  I  am  not  now  objecting  to 
the  performances  of  sacred  music  in  concert  rooms,  but  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  show  that  the  oratorio  in  church  should  be  presented  in  the 
spirit  which  can  alone  justify  its  presence  there. 

Great  judgment  is  needed  again  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
oratorios  admissible  in  church.  Though  no  restrictive  line  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  approach  of  the  picturesque  to  realism,  certain  modem  oratorios 
in  which  the  awful  conditions  of  the  coming  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
glories  of  Heaven  are  pourtrayed,  should  find  noucepresentation  in  our 
cathedrals,  or  be  only  admitted  after  most  careful  consideration.  How- 
ever picturesque  and  suggestive  such  works  may  be,  they  too  frequently 
illustrate  the  saying,  that  foolish  persons  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  and  encourage  a  familiarity  with  solemn  things  which  is  not 
without  danger  to  the  popular  mind.  What  musicians  know  as  the 
church  oratorio,— of  which  Mendelssohn's  '' St.  Paul''  is  perhaps  the 
last  great  instance,  in  which  the  dramatic  impulses  are  reflectively  toned 
down  and  in  which  chorals  are  provided  for  the  people  to  raise  their 
voices  in — affords  the  best  type  for  cathedral  use.  Our  cathedral 
•  authorities  would,  indeed,  do  well  to  encourage  the  eminent  musical 
churchmen  who  have  already  written  such  works  and  our  now  properly- 
esteemed  native  composers  to  add  to  the  stores  of  our  oratorio  school 
more  musical  illustrations  of  Christian  life,  suitable  for  church  use. 
Then,  for  the  execution  of  such  works,  our  cathedral  choirs  should  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  such  effective  bodies  of  mixed  voices  as 
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the  local  parochial  church  choirs  and  choral  societies  can  readily  supply. 
Again,  efficient  orchestras  must  necessarily  be  formed  to  render  the 
accompaniments  with  effect.  Further,  in  all  these  efforts  the  peculiar 
construction  and  acoustical  properties  of  our  cathedrals  should  be  duly 
borne  in  mind. 

As  much  care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  introduction 
of  what  are  called  organ  recitals  into  our  cathedrals,  as  in  the  direction 
of  the  larger  oratorio  services.  A  brief  service  form,  and  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  praise  of  God ''  with  heart  and  voice,"  ought  to  characterise 
the  employment  of  the  great  talents  and  skill  of  our  cathedral  organists 
in  these  efforts  to  bring  sacred  art  into  the  working  scheme  of  our 
cathedrals.  The  grand  services  at  St.  Paul's,  the  great  cathedral  festivals 
of  the  provinces,  the  oratorios  given  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  the  organ  recitals  lately  heard  in  the  metropolitan 
cathedral,  are  all  events  which  distinctly  point  to  larger  use  of  our 
cathedrals  for  musical  services,  as  an  already  realised  principle,  in 
harmony  with  that  modern  outburst  of  vigorous  Church  life  which  seems 
destined  to  bring  the  people  more  and  more  into  church.  The  experi- 
mental musical  services  now  being  introduced  into  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
furnish  further  evidence  of  the  increasing  desire  to  make  our  churches 
still  more  the  places  wherein  souls  may  be  strengthened  and  minds 
refreshed  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  briefly  epitomise  the  thoughts  I  have 
ventured  now  to  lay  before  you.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  place  much 
stress  upon  the  development  of  the  people's  song  in  our  cathedrals,  by 
encouraging  all  to  take  a  larger  part  in  response  and  chant  singing,  and 
in  the  monotoned  confession,  creeds  and  Lord's  Prayer.  To  this  end 
the  confession  should  be  said  on  a  low-pitched  sound  and  a  good 
medium  pitch  always  selected  for  the  creeds ;  more  opportunities  for 
broad  unison  singing  should  be  afforded,  and  a  hymn  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  at  daily  evening  services.  Secondly,  the  stores  of 
the  cathedral  libraries  should  be  carefully  utilised ;  all  schools  being  from 
time  to  time  represented,  and  living  English  comp>osers  should  be  invited 
to  compose  more  services  specially  adapted  for  cathedral  as  distinguished 
from  parochial  choirs.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  fitting  representation 
of  our  choicest  offerings  of  sacred  song,  our  cathedral  choirs  should  be 
developed  and  more  adequately  remunerated,  and  additional  time  should 
then  be  given  to  rehearsal.  Next,  I  urge  the  judicious  introduction  of 
oratorios  on  festival  days  and  at  other  convenient  times;  such  works  to 
be  embodied  in  short,  hearty  services  without  sermons.  These  oratorios 
should  be  of  the  Church  type,  with  chorals,  or  with  one  or  two  hymns  intro- 
duced perhaps  between  the  parts  and  at  the  beginning  or  end.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  question  the  possibility  of  judiciously  performing  some 
oratorios,  without  more  service  forms  than  would  be  supplied  by  a  few 
versicles,  responses,  and  collects.  Our  cathedral  organists  should  be 
more  amply  remunerated  for  their  valuable  services,  and  enabled  to 
devote  time  to  the  organisation  of  orchestras  and  large  choral  bodies,  to 
the  end  that  this  grand  and  now  fully  accepted  work  of  the  Church  may 
be  efficiently  and  discreetly  carried  forward  Lastly,  I  would  see  the 
good  work  now  thoughtfully  inaugurated  by  the  Dean  of  Gloucester 
steadily. advanced,  not  only,  to  quote  the  dean's  words,  '*  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  those  who  are  least  acquainted  with  music  "  the  triumphs 
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of  sacred  aft»  but  in  order  to  still  more  identify  our  great  churches  with 
the  progress  of  art  in  its  intimate  connection  with  the  advance  of 
religion. 

My  proposals  present  no  new  departure ;  I  merely  desire  to  see  the 
musical  instincts  of  the  people  now,  by  the  providence  of  God,  so  earnestly 
directed  into  the  channels  of  sacred  art,  developed  by  the  best  means  we 
have — our  cathedrals,  and  their  gifted;  painstaking,  self-denying,  musical 
officers.  What  I  desire  to  see,  has,  indeed,  1  am  thankful  to  add, 
become  even  now  a  national  movement,  which  no  obstructionists  can 
check  or  stay.  Let  us  then,  in  good  faith  and  earnest  hope,  help  to 
guide  a  movement  highly  characteristic  of  this  age  of  earnest  thought 
and  artistic  culture  and  with  Heaven's  blessing  fraught  with  good  results. 

As  a  fine  instance  of  the  modern  combination  of  expressive  melody, 
striking  harmony,  picturesque  power,  and  contrapuntal  strength,  Henry 
Smart's  **  Magnificat "  in  F  will  now  be  sung,  as  *'  speaking  better  still 
than  words  "  of  the  glories  of  cathedral  music. 

Illustration. 
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Wakefield. 

Amongst  the  various  proposals  for  *'  Church  Reform  "  which  we  are 
daily  hearing  and  reading  about,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  one  with 
reference  to  Church  music  in  town  and  country  parishes.  And  yet  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  grave  importance,  when  we  consider  the 
power  and  influence  of  music  as  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church  ; 
more  especially  in  rural  districts. 

As  a  Church  Organist  of  many  years'  experience,  I  am  being  con- 
stantly reminded  by  the  character  of  the  majority  of  our  musical  services, 
that  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  congregations  should  be  more  carefully 
studied ;  that  earnest  and  serious  efforts  should  be  made  by  our  clergy, 
organists,  and  choir-masters,  to  attain  that  grandly  solemn,  majestic,  and 
devotional  effect  of  the  singing  of  our  congregations.  The  certain  result 
of  such  efforts  would  be  to  impart  greater  zeal,  energy,  and  life  to  the 
generality  of  church-goers.  There  is  felt  to  be  an  intense  reality  in  a 
hearty  service  of  praise ; — an  uplifting  of  the  soul  to  God,  giving  a 
foretaste  of  the  eternal  praise  in  heaven. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  ideal  employment 
of  music  in  public  worship  is,  that  the  whole  congregation  should  sing ; 
and  that  the  people  should  take  their  part  in  all  those  musical  portions 
of  our  grand  and  glorious  Liturgy  which  belong  to  them.  From  my 
experience  in  town  and  country  churches  in  England  (I  except  Wales, 
where  the  people  sing  by  instinct),  I  venture  to  assert  that  nine>tenths 
of  the  members  of  the  congregations  do  not  sing  at  all,  unless  there 
should  chance  to  be  a  simple  hymn  or  chant  adapted  to  their  capacities. 
And  why  is  this  ?  You  will  probably  anticipate  to  some  extent  my  own 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  title  of  my  paper,  in  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better,  I  have  ventured  to  use  the  word  **  reform," — suggestive 
of  removing  something  objectionable,  or  forming  anew.  That  this  is 
required  in  much  of  the  Church  music  of  the  present  day  I  will,  in  the 
limits  of  this  short  paper,  endeavour  to  show. 
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A  great  and  serious  obstacle  to  the  singing  of  the  people  is  the  ever* 
increasing  tendency  of  our  services  to  become  choir  performances ;  and, 
without  doubt,  the  rapid  spread  of  musical  instruction  amongst  all 
classes, — as  shown  in  our  advanced  and  efficient  choirs, — has  l^t  the 
congregation  far  behind ; — in  fact,  it  is  all  but  silenced ;  and,  unin-^ 
tentionally,  perhaps,  we  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Not 
that  such  proficiency  in  choirs  is  a  matter  for  regret ; — far  otherwise  ;  but 
a  choir  in  a  parish  church  need  not  necessarily  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
congregation  :  rather,  it  should, — with  the  organ, — ^lead  and  support  it. 
I  am  not  here  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  choirs,  but  hope  presently  to 
show  how  they  can  be  made  most  valuable  in  aiding  congregational 
singing  \ — their  ^ry/  and  principal  object. 

The  musical  portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  I  shall  very  briefly  touch 
upon,  and,  with  the  help  of  our  very  efficient  choir  illustrate,  are 
these : — 

1.  Monotone. 

2.  Chanting — Psalms  and  Canticles. 

3.  Anthems. 

4.  Holy  Communion. 

5.  Hymn  Tunes. 

Monotone. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  monotone  is  the 
only  possible  voice  in  which  a  congregation  can  recite  together,  and 
so. maintain  the  chief  characteristic  of  common  worship.  We  are  to 
send  up  our  prayers  to  God  with  one  voice ;  but  a  serious  obstacle 
to  this  desired  unity  is  the  common  use  in  our  parish  churches  of  the 
note  (r  as  a  reciting  note.  People  generally  are  timid  in  attempting  it ; 
and  I  would  strongly  advise  those  clergy  who  desire  to  get  good 
and  general  responding  from  their  congregations  to  take  ^  as  a 
note  common  and  easy  to  all  voices.  Exception  has  been  taken 
to  this  by  some  of  my  musical  friends ;  but  I  adhere  to  my  opinion, 
and  would  also  advise  that  the  General  Confession  be  always  recited 
slowly,  deliberately,  and  very  softly^  a  minor  third  below  the  usual 
reciting  note.  Our  service  begins  with  an  act  of  humiliation,  and  no 
possible  reason  can  be  given  for  making  the  Confession  an  occasion  for 
part-singing.  How  impressive  this  penitential  6pening  of  our  liturgy 
can  be  made !  But  is  it  your  or  my  own  experience  that  it  is  generally 
so?  Is  there  not  a  need  of  reform  here?  Kindly  join  in  the  last 
three  sentences  of  the  Confession,  and  the  two  harmonised  Monotone 
Responses  (on  E  throughout)  from  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
country  churches  by  the  Vicar  of  Chorley,  in  whose  church,  with  a 
congregation  chiefly  composed  of  the  working  class,  it  is  used  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  also  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  feasibility 
of  my  views,  which  I  thankfully  acknowledge.     (Illustration.) 

Chanting. — With  regard  to  my  next  subject — chanting — you  are 
aware  that  it  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  our  Morning  and  Evening 
services, — being  required  for  the  psalms  and  canticles.  This  being  so,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  that  such  chants 
only  should  be  used  as  are  of  a  grave,  simple,  and  solid  character — 
not  necessarily  devoid  of  melody — and  with  easy  recitation  notes ;  in 
compass,  after  the  model  of  the  ancient  tones.  Because  Gregorian 
chants  are  not  to  the  taste  of  most  congregations,  nor  perhaps  ever  will 
be, — ^this  is  no  reason  for  filling  our  modern  chant  books  with  so  much 
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that  is  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Too  often  the  exigencies  of 
harmony  for  the  choir  exercise  the  composer's  mind  rather  than  the 
needs  of  the  congregation,  and  a  display  of  science  rather  than  solidity 
and  simplicity. 

Psalms. — I  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  engaged  in  considering 
the  best  me^ns  of  giving  our  congregations  an  opportunity  of  taking  an 
effective  part  in  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  and  canticles ;  ornate 
••  services "  for  the  latter  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  parish  church, 
and  none  but  those  of  a  very  simple  and  chant-like  character  should 
■ever  be  introduced. 

Antiphonal  Chanting  by  Choir  and  Congregation. — On  the 
important  subject  of  antiphonal  chanting  by  choir  and  congregation,  I 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  valued  opinions  of  a  great 
number  of  clergy  and  laity  in  town  and  country  parishes.  All  seem  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  this  attempt  to  give  a  direct  and  active  part  to 
the  people,  knowing  full  well  that  the  individual  effort  to  perform  one's 
awn  duty  imparts  a  far  greater  zeal  and  interest  than  the  delegating  that 
duty  to  another. 

To  ensure  perfect  chanting  from  congregation  and  choir,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  printing  all  the  music  above 
every  verse  of  the  psalms,  as  in  the  printed  illustrations  before 
you  ;  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  pointing.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  attain  that  great  desideratum,,  antiphonal  chanting  by  choir 
and  congregation.  And  why  should  not  this  be  the  rule  in  every 
parish  church  ?  We  must  not  forget  that  in  these  days  of  School  Boards, 
and  the  general  study  of  music  amongst  all  classes,  a  fair  and  com- 
petent knowledge  of  music  (its  notation  at  least)  is  the  possession  of 
many ;  and  our  clergy  would  do  well  to  utilise  this  knowledge,  and  so  impart 
a  sympathy  and  vitality,  where,  too  frequently,  exist  apathy  and  indiffer- 
•ence.  For  illustrating  this  method,  I  have  selected  those  portions  of  the 
22nd  Psalm,  which  require  varied  treatment  in  key  and  melody ; 
and  also  the  whole  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  in  which,  the  verses  for  the 
choir  will  be  sung  in  harmony.  Be  kind  enough,  then,  to  give  me  your 
best  support  as  representing  a  congregation — without  even  one  rehearsal 
— to  sing  the  odd  verges  in  both  psalms,  and  also  those  marked  **  Full" 
This  is,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  severe  test,  and  somewhat  unfair,  both  to 
you  and  myself.     However,  I  am  confident  of  a  satisfactory  result. 

Illustration. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  to  carry  out  this  system  of  chanting, 
both  in  the  canticles  and  psalms,  it  will  be  as  necessary  for  con- 
gregations to  be  supplied  with  psalters  as  with  hymn  books ;  and 
with  all  other  music  in  which  as  a  sacred  duty  they  are  expected 
to  join.  But  with  the  knowledge  and  love  of  music  spreading 
all  over  the  land ;  with  pianos  and  harmoniums  cheering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  even  our  cottage  homes,  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
difficulty  on  this  point.  Rather  would  it  prove  a  highly  cherished  privi- 
lege to  many  a  family  circle  to  know  what  to  prepare  for  the  Church 
Service.  Let  the  inspired  psalter  have  at  least  equal  honour  with  the 
uninspired  hymn.  Give  the  people  music  which  they  can  sing  in  church ; 
tell  them  they  will  be  expected  to  take  their  own  part  independently 
of  a  choir ;  have  confidence  in  them,  and  you  will  be  well  rewarded. 

Canticle  **  Services." — Before  leaving  this  subject  of  chanting,  I 
would  earnestly  entreat  all  those  clergy  who  are  responsible  for  allowing 
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the  canticles  to  be  sung  to  elaborate  '*  services "  to  discontinue  the 
practice.  I  know  from  experience  how  tempting  it  is  to  give  to  good 
choirs  difficult  and  showy  music  as  an  inducement  for  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  members ;  but  we  must  never  forget  that  the  can- 
ticles are  the  property  of  the  congregation. 

Easy  "  Services." — ^There  are,  however,  an  increasing  number  of 
easy  and  judicious  settings,  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  congregation 
would  be  practicable,  and  more  expressive  than  simple  chants.  I  had 
hoped  to  put  before  you  this  evening  simple  settings  of  the  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  Dimitiis  on  the  same  plan  for  congregation  and  choir  as  just 
illustrated,  composed  by  the  talented  Oxford  Professor  and  honoured 
Church  musician,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley. 

Congregational  "  Te  Deum." — As  copies  of  these  most  interesting 
settings  are  not  yet  ready,  I  will,  if  time  permit,  ask  the  kind  permission 
of  our  chairman  to  have  the  Congregational  Te  Deum  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting  exactly  as  printed ;  thereby  giving,  I  hope,  a 
final  and  crowning  proof  that  simple  music  can  be  efTectually  rendered 
by  mixed  congregations,  and  be  a  great  source  of  strength  and  vitality  to 
the  Church,  by  arousing  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  its  services  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Anthems. — Just  one  word  on  the  Anthem  ;  and  for  this  I  am  very 
fortunate  in  having  the  valued  opinion  of  a  well-known,  hard  working 
Rector  of  a  London  parish.  He  writes  in  answer  to  my  proposals — "  I 
have  been  convinced  (increasingly)  of  the  principles  which  you  lay 
down ;  and  if  you  can  persuade  musical  men  to  take  this  view,  you  will 
confer  an  untold  blessing  on  the  Church.  I  think,  as  a  set  off,  you 
must  add  number  five  to  your  four  points.  The  most  elaborate  music 
of  which  the  choir  is  capable  should  be  used  in  the  anthem  as  a  special 
offering  to  God,  in  which  the  congregation  are  only  expected  to  join  in 
spirit"  In  this  view  I  entirely  concur  ;  and  our  advanced  and  highly- 
trained  choirs,  in  addition  to  leading  the  simple  music  for  the  congrega- 
tion, would  find  in  the  preparation  of  good  anthems  a  wide  field  for 
preaching  effective  musical  sermons. 

Holy  Communion. — Perhaps  no  part  of  our  Church  service — ^as 
regards  its  prevailing  style  of  elaborate  music — requires  more  serious 
thought  and  instant  reform  than  Holy  Communion.  I  will  only  say  this : 
all  choral  parts  of  the  service  belong  to  the  congregation  and  com- 
municants ;  and  the  spirit  of  our  Liturgy  is  destroyed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  such  elaborate  and  ornate  music  as  would  be  condemned  by 
the  Latin  Church.  Our  Church  composers  would  do  well  by  more 
frequently  devoting  their  talents  to  the  production  of  solid,  devotional,  and 
easy  music,  in  which  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  the  people  joining, 
and  so  entering  into  the  true  spirit  and  intention  of  this  solemn  service. 

Kyries. — Take  for  instance  the  Kyrie,  to  which  we  so  often  find 
music  of  anything  but  a  prayerful  character,  as  suggested  by  the  words. 

Hymn  Tunes. — Respecting  hymn  tunes,  there  is,  I  believe,  no 
department  of  Church  music  so  well  cared  for ;  but  I  would  point  out  the 
advantage  which  would  accrue  10  the  congregation  if  many  of  the  tunes 
were  transposed  one  or  two  tones  lower.  This  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  men  singing  in  unison.  For  congregational  use  the  greater  number 
of  tunes  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  will  bear  transposing  from  one  to 
two-and-a-half  tones  lower.     I  think,  too,  there  is  great  scope  for  a  more 
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varied  treatment  of  some  of  our  hymns,  instead  of  the  usual  monotonoas 
rendering  we  now  have.  It  would  often  be  well — in  verses  which  plainly 
require  it — to  alter  the  harmony,  or  even  the  melody,  and  to  sing  some 
verses  in  unison  with  a  free  organ  accompaniment.  This,  of  course, 
would  require  to  be  fully  laid  out  in  the  manner  which  I  have  illustrated 
for  the  psalms. 

The  Kyrie^  and  three  verses  of  a  hymn  will  now  be  sung,  to  music  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  simplicity  in  compass,  melody, 
and  intervals,  so  desirable  for  congregational  purposes;  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  join  in  both — the  second  verse  of  the 
hymn  in  unison,  with  varied  accompaniment.     (Illustration.) 

Practical  Suggestions. — And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me,  after  all 
this  fault-finding,  offer  some  suggestions  for  practical  remedies.  First, 
and  most  important,  must  be  the  regular  and  systematic  practice  of  the 
music  by  members  of  the  congregation,  superintended  by  the  clergy, 
and  taught  by  the  organist.  If  this  can  be  so  successfully  carried  out 
in  a  Congregational  chapel,  even  to  the  singing  of  anthems,  surely  the 
Church,  with  its  parochial  councils  and  organisations,  might  do  so. 
Let  clioirs  be  enlarged  where  necessary,  and  each  member  of  them  be 
made  a  musical  missioner,  so  to  speak.  Let  a  portion  of  the  choir  be 
scattered  about  the  church  to  give  confidence  to  the  congregation. 
Establish  a  congregational  class  for  the  practice  of  sacred  music  weekly, 
after  an  evening  service,  and  quite  distinct  from  a  choir  practice.  Here 
would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  organists  with  tact  and  diligence ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  with  energetic  working  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  organists,  and  all  Church-workers,  such  a  plan  as  this  would 
speedily  reform  the  musical  portion  of  our  Church  services. 

I  had  intended  to  have  opened  my  paper  with  the  words  of  an 
eminent  Canon  of  the  Church,  who,  in  replying  to  my  circular,  summed 
up  the  whole  subject  on  a  post-card.  He  says — "  I  entirely  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  views.  The  spirit  of  professionalism  in  a  choir  is  the 
ruin  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  congregation.**  No  more  expressive 
sentence  than  this  could  sum  up  the  views  which  I  have  endeavoured, — 
very  imperfectly,  I  fear, — to  put  before  you ;  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
''  the  spirit  of  professionalism  "  in  choirs  is  increasing  in  all  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  possible  mischief  to  vital 
religion.  To  "  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  praise  His  Name,"  is  the  duty, 
as  it  should  be  the  privilege,  of  all — 

"  Learning  here,  by  faith  and  love, 
Songs  of  praise  to  sing  above.'* 

It  will  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  true  Church  progress  when  the  wants 
of  a  congregation  have  the  first  attention,  even  to  the  extent,  if 
necessary,  of  less  choir-training.  This  will  of  a  certainty  help  towards 
attaining  a  better  state  of  congregational  worship  in  the  sublimest 
portion  of  Qur  liturgy — the  praise  of  God  in  God's  own  temple. 

To  be  faithful  and  loyal  members  of  our  beloved  Church,  an  active 
interest  in,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for,  her  services  must  ever  be 
shown.  Delegate  to  a  choir  the  entire  performance  of  the  people's  duty 
of  praise,  and  apathy  and  carelessness  must  be  the  inevitable  results. 

In  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  York,  let  us  in  this  matter  **hold 
together,  work  together,  talk  together,  and  act  together ;  "  and  I  would 
add,  sing  together. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  H.  C  Shuttleworth,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cole 
Abbey,   Queen  Victoria   Street ;    sometime    Minor  Canon    of 

St.  Paul's. 

We  have  had  two  views  given  us  this  evening  of  the  place  of  music  in  church  worship 
— the  artistic  view,  and  the  congregational  view.  The  former  is  represented  by  the 
ideal  aimed  at  in  a  cathedral  service,  in  which  the  very  best  work  of  the  best  com- 
posers is  rendered  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  voices  and  instruments,  as  a  great 
offering  of  the  best  that  art  can  do  as  a  tribute  of  worship  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  service  cannot  be  congregational,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
gregational if  its  idea  is  to  be  perfectly  carried  out,  at  least  until  all  our  people  are 
accomplished  musicians,  which  will  not  be  soon.  But  our  English  service  is  meant  to 
be  congregational,  and  is  carefully  constructed  so  that  the  people  shall  have  their 
part.  Hence  the  view  which  would  exclude  from  Church  service  all,  or  almost  all, 
music  in  which  the  people  cannot  take  their  part.  Each  view  can  be  pushed  to 
absurd  extremities ;  each  view  contains  a  true  principle.  But  it  is  too  hastily 
assumed  that  the  two  views  cannot  be  combined.  I  believe  that  they  can,  with 
g^eat  advantage.  I  hesitate  to  speak  of  my  own  efforts,  being  most  unwilling 
to  appear  an  advertiser  of  ecclesiastical  wares.  But  after  all,  a  man  can  only  speak 
from  his  own  experience ;  and  I  may  venture  the  more  readily  to  do  so  to-night, 
since  most  of  the  plans  we  have  heard  here  advocated  have  been  put  into 
practice  at  St.  Nicholas*,  Cole  Abbey.  We  never  sing  an  anihem,  or  a  ** service" 
for  the  Canticles,  They  are  only  suited,  to  my  mind,  for  cathedrals,  or  for 
parish  churches  with  exceptional  resources,  and  an  exceptional  position.  Nor 
do  we  attempt  the  *'  chant-services,"  recommended  by  Mr.  Griffith,  which  seem  to 
me,  if  he  will  forgive  my  saying  so,  to  be  a  half-way  compromise  between  the  two 
styles,  combining  the  disadvantages  of  both  with  the  advantages  of  neither.    We  have 

Elain  Anglican  chants — I  have  tried  Gregorians,  and  have  discarded  them  as 
opeless — and  plain  hymn-tunes,  with  a  large  proportion  of  those  noble  old  English 
melodies  of  which  "  St.  Ann's  "  is  a  familiar  type,  and  which,  for  all  their  neglect  by 
modem  compilers  and  musical  editors,  are  at  once  the  best  and  the  most  congrega- 
tional of  all  Church  song,  besides  being  as  truly  a  growth  of  English  mind  and 
character  as  are  the  German  chorales  (to  which  they  are  near  akin)  of  the  strong 
Teutonic  spirit.  Then  I  take  great  pains  to  teach  the  congregation  to  sing  :  and 
twice  a  month  we  have  a  "congregational  practice"  after  Sunday  Evensong,  when 
about  half  the  people  usually  remain,  and  learn  the  chants  and  hymns  to  be  sung  on 
the  Sundays  following.  The  result  is  excellent.  But  on  great  festivals,  and  on  one 
Sunday  evening  in  each  month,  we  sing  after  service  a  sacred  cantata,  or  a  selection 
from  some  great  oratorio,  as  a  "  service  of  song."  When  we  can  afford  it,  we  have 
the  aid  of  an  orchestra ;  and  we  have  frequent  organ  recitals,  with  sacred  songs. 
Our  chief  care,  however,  is  for  the  choral  rendering  of  the  Communion  Service  on 
Sunday,  when  we  give  the  best  music  which  has  been  set  to  it,  with  plenty  of  hymns 
interspersed  for  the  people.  Thus  choir,  organist  and  people  are  alike  satisfied,  and 
we  have  a  thoroughly  devotional,  artistic,  and  congregational  service. 


The  Ven.  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely  ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  WILL  address  the  Congress  for  two  or  three  moments  on  this  subject  of  the  uses  of 
Church  music,  as  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  it.  As  soon  as  I  became  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  I  started  a  choral  society,  which  has  resulted  in  much  blessing, 
We  have  choral  festivals  every  third  year  for  the  whole  diocese,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Ely,  and  in  other  years  like  festivals  in  rural  deaneries  and  archdeaconries.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  We  are,  I  am  convinced,  a  musical  people,  and  in 
many  of  our  villages,  after  the  choirs  have  been  to  a  festival,  the  people  like  to  have 
the  music  repeated  for  their  particular  benefit,  and  these  repetitions  are  much  valued. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  have  perfection  in  these  smaller  services  in  the  villages,  but  as  a 
large  number  of  people  would  not  hear  this  music  at  all  otherwise,  let  them,  at  least, 
16 
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have  a  little  of  it.  The  next  point  I  will  allude  to  is  the  question  of  monotoning.  No 
clergyman  should  undertake  to  monotone  the  service  until  he  can  really  do  it  feirly ; 
because,  after  all,  the  edification  of  the  people  is  what  should  be  aimed  at.  When 
even  spiritual  minded  people,  who  hstve  some  knowledge  of  mu^c,  go  to  church  and 
the  monotonine  is  badly  done,  their  devotions  are  interfered  with.  As  a  fact,  every 
clergyman,  with  very  few  exceptions,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  learn,  can  monotone ; 
but  it  is  a  downright  sin  and  shame  for  a  clergyman  to  do  so  until  he  knows  how. 
One  other  point,  which  I  am  glad  has  been  touched  aipon.  I  agree  that  musical 
services  should  occasionally  be  given  in  the  churches,  but  they  ought  to  begin  with  a 
short  service.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  instruments  at  our  festivals,  I  think  they  may 
be  used  with  much  advantage.  At  St  Mary's,  Cambridge,  and  in  Ely  Cathedral,  we 
have  introduced  them  in  our  festivals.  The  late  Dr.  Gauntlett,  at  one  of  our  Church 
Congresses,  said  he  thought  the  Church  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  strength  in  banishing 
instruments  from  the  choir.  Many  a  villager  who  could  play  on  the  violin,  or  other 
instrument,  has  been  turned  out  by  the  introduction  of  the  organ,  and  thus,  to  a  certain 
extent,  had  his  zeal  killed.  The  Church  Army,  we  find,  likes  a  good  band,  and 
why  ^ould  we  not  allow  good  instrument  players,  where  we  have  them,  to  be 
introduced  into  our  choirs  to  supplement  our  organs  and  chorbters.  The  more  we 
can  use  God's  gifts  in  our  churcnes,  the  brighter  we  shall  make  our  services,  and  the 
more  likely  they  will  be  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


SECTIONAL      HALL. 
Wednesday    Evening,    October   6th,    1886. 


The  Right  Rev.  The  President  in  the  Chair. 


THE    CHURCH    IN    RELATION    TO    THE     URBAN 

POPULATIONS.     HOW  MAY  THE  LAPSED  MASSES 

BE  WON,  AND  THE  CHURCH'S  HOLD  ON  MEMBERS 

IN  ALL  CLASSES  BE  STRENGTHENED  ? 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Anthony  Wilson   Thorold,   D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Among ''urban  populations,'' London  claims -her  place  from  one  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  it.  Not,  however,  a  foremost  one  in  Church  matters. 
While  there  are  splendid  instances  of  fertile  organisation,  of  stately  and 
beautiful  worship,  of  cogent,  erudite,  and  lofty  preaching,  of  capacity, 
both  administrative  and  intellectual,  of  the  first  order,  the  town  is  too 
vast,  the  people  too  busy,  the  clergy  too  isolated,  the  pressure  of  cosmo- 
politan interests  too  strong,  for  the  Church  to  be  in  a  position  to  inspire^ 
what  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  the  North,  she  does  inspire,  the 
enthusiasm  which  can  be  born  only  from  concentrated  power. 

The  problem  before  us  is  two-fold.  If  I  rightly  apprehend  it,  the 
latter  half  should  help  to  solve  the  former.  The  key  to  one  ward  will 
be  found  to  fit  botL  To  the  question,  **  How  can  the  Church's  hold 
on  Members  in  all  Classes  be  strengthened :  "    my  answer  is  not  only 
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the  best  I  can  find,  but  there  is  no  other.  It  lies  in  each  one  of  U8> 
according  to  our  light,  and  with  the  gifts  God  has  given  to  us,  doing 
OUT  appointed  duty  as  well  as  we  possibly  can.  The  common  life  Of  the 
Church  can  never  be  loftier  in  its  ideal,  grander  in  its  vision  of  duty, 
deeper  in  its  grasp  of  truth,  more  joyful  in  its  sacrifices  for  God  and 
humanity,  than  the  ideal,  or  vision,  or  creed,  or  self-devotion,  of  the 
individuals.  If  ever  the  English  Church  is  to  become  something  bigger 
than  an  insignificant  fragment  of  the  more  prosperous  and  educated 
class,  and  if  we  really  desire  to  see  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  our  historic  and  reasonable  faith,  and  going 
up  as  one  great  family  to  worship  in  the  house  of  the  J^rd,  it  can  only 
happen  through  the  conscientious  acceptance  of  a  higher  ideal  of  good- 
ness, and  a  truer  standard  of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  at  large  than  exists  now.  The  duty  of  us  clergymen  in  stirring 
men's  consciences,  and  animating  their  zeal  by  our  example  of  devotion, 
who  can  measure  !  Special  counsels  to  this  end,  if  I  must  not  quite 
omit,  I  need  not  prolong.  The  very  least  details  of  public  worship 
should  be  careful,  exact,  reverent,  and  handled  with  a  ^ort  of  holy  joy. 
I  believe,  and  increasingly  believe  in  the  duty  and  value  of  daily  service, 
both  in  towns  and  in  villages.  It  helps  to  impress  the  peasant  with  the 
fact  that  his  clergyman  having  duty  on  week-days  as  well  as  on  Sundays, 
does  it.  It  also  invests  the  sacred  office  of  one  who  toils  among  the 
millions,  with  the  lofty  idea  of  unbroken  prayer.  The  systematic,  criti- 
cal, and  exegetical  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether  catechetically  or 
in  classes,  is  of  the  first  importance.  To  be  intelligent  Christians  is  no 
mean  safeguard  against  the  complicated  perils  of  these  times,  and  some- 
one has  well  asked,  "  What  times  are  little  ?  "  If  we  would  save  single 
souls,  and  men  cannot  be  saved  in  masses,  we  must  minister  to  them 
singly.  Alas  for  a  Church  where  pastoral  visitation  is  but  a  tradition  of 
the  past.  All  will  agree  that  there  should  be  abundant  and  convenient 
opportunities  for  sacramental  grace,  while  some  will  ask  kindly, 
respectfully,  but  with  an  emphatic  distinctness,  for  a  very  clear  authority 
indeed,  to  limit  the  liberty  wherewith  the  Church  of  Christ  means  them  to 
be  free  in  distributing  to  His  very  humblest  disciples  in  the  ordinance 
He  Himself  so  solemnly  and  pathetically  instituted,  the  blessed  food  of 
His  Body. 

All  these  in  faith,  nothing  wavering ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  brotherliness, 
which  sees  how,  *'  The  principle  of  association  enters  into  the  religion 
of  Christ  as  a  necessary  factor,"  and  with  a  true  appreciation  of  what  is 
due  to  our  brother  at  our  side,  refusing  *'  to  make  him  an  offender  for  a 
word,"  and  with  a  great,  calm  hope  that  never  makes  ashamed. 

Who  that  really  believes  in  Christ  as  King,  or  understands  that 
humanity  has  been  redeemed  by  Him,  can  doubt  either  the  sincerity  of 
His  purpose,  or  the  resources  of  His  power  ?  For  our  duty  and  for 
man's  salvation  all  things  are  ours.  We  cannot  fail  when  once  we 
deserve  to  succeed.     Let  us  deserve  to  succeed. 

When  we  go  on  to  ask  '*  how  the  lapsed  masses  are  to  be  won,''  hard 
questions  confront  us ;  and  many  thoughts,  most  of  them  tender,  some  a 
little  austere,  rush  through  the  heart.  *•  The  masses."  Yes,  it  is  the 
right  word.  They  are  the  masses— in  London  at  least,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  ''a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,"  not  yet 
washed  and  *'  made  white  in  His  blood."    ''  Lapsed  "  in  a  variety  of 
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ways,  and  from  all  sorts  of  causes,  and  in  all   degrees  of  •*  lapsedness/* 
as  of  life.     The  social  gulf  that  separates  a  rabbit  skin  cleaner  in  South- 
wark  from  a  watchmaker  in  Clerkenwell  is  not  wider  than  the  moral 
chasm  which  divides  a  thoughtless  but  pure  girl  who  has  forgotten  the 
sanctities  of  her  early  childhood  from  the  unhappy  outcast  who  earns 
her  bread  by  sin.     In  speaking  of  the  masses  we  should  indeed  guard 
ourselves  against  either  an  unctuous  compassion,  or  an  exaggerated  de- 
spair.    Things  are  far  better  than  they  used  to  be.    Philanthropy,  which 
once  was  despised  as  a  pious  fad,  is  now  become  a  real  force  in  modern 
politics,  and  the  extended  franchise  has  at  least  given  the  working 
classes  a  chance  of  being  heard,  when  they  know  what  it  is  they  want, 
and  choose  to  ask  for  it.     We  have  all  of  us  learned,  if  we  are  men  as 
well  as  Christians,  that  salvation  is  a  word  with  many  sides  to  it,   and 
that  to  save  not  only  as  many  as  we  can,  but  as  much  of  each  man  as 
we  can,  is  God's  purpose,  and  the  Church's  duty.     We  recognise,  wel- 
come, and  proclaim  a  salvation  for  both  worlds,  and  for  body  as  well  as 
spirit,  and  for  time  as  well  as  eternity,  and  for  week-day  as  well  as  Sun- 
day— a  salvation  which  shall  diminsh  social  burdens,  make  food  cheap, 
literature  clean,  house-room  decent,  schooling  complete ;  a  salvation 
which  shall  open  up  to  the  artisan  in  the  town,  and  to  the  labourer  in 
the  village,  that  door  of  hope  for  material  progress,  which  gives  such  a 
spring  of  action  to  us  in  our  own  rank,  and  which  for  them  might  vastly 
help  to  heal  that  brooding  discontent  against  God  and  their  neighbour, 
which  breeds  atheists  and  nurses  revolution ;  a   salvation  which,  giving 
justice  and  sympathy,  and  simple  kindness,  and  scrupulous  care  never 
to  lightly  spill  upon  the  ground  the  tiniest  '*  bowl  of  human  happiness," 
whether  in  the  soft  palm  of  a  child  or  the  rough  hand  of  a  man,  engen- 
ders a  real  brotherhood,  which,  neither  stooping  to  patronise,  nor  pre- 
suming to  flatter,  shall  nurse  self-respect,  and  win   affection,  and  soon 
open  the  way  into  grateful  hearts  over  crumbling  ruins  of  bitter  preju- 
dice, for  the  higher  and  fuller  salvation  of  the  Redeeming  and  Eternal 
Christ. 

The  State,  of  course,  has  her  share  of  this  preliminary  work,  and  indeed 
the  Church  is  powerless,  except  with  a  handful  of  individuals,  until  the 
physical  and  social  hindrances  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement  are 
diminished.  As  it  is,  circumstances  and  the  first  start  make  an  un- 
speakable difference.  These  masses,  our  brethren,  are  much  like  our- 
selves, nay,  in  one  respect,  set  us  a  beautiful  example.  They  are 
generous  in  their  impulses,  quick  in  their  instincts  of  justice,  wonderfully 
bountiful  in  their  kindness  to  each  other,  full  of  honest  impulses  for 
good.  But  there  is  no  public  opinion  in  a  vast  city  to  keep  men  straight, 
grinding  want  crushes  all  the  finer  instincts  of  the  nature,  and  the  moral 
sense  rapidly  deteriorates  with  the  religious  neglect  of  Sunday.  There 
is  no  solitariness  so  desolate,  so  corroding  as  the  solitariness  felt  among 
a  crowd  of  strangers.  An  old  man  once  said  to  a  little  child,  "  You 
have  only  to  look  round  you  in  St.  Giles'  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
God."  But  if  they  can  be  won,  and  of  course  they  ought  to  be  won, 
how  shall  we  do  it  ?     Let  us  come  back  to  that. 

If  we  put  off  beginning  our  share  of  the  work  until  others  have  com- 
pleted theirs,  nothmg  will  be  got  done.  Two  things  let  us  take  to  heart. 
One,  that  nothmg  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  Church's  divine 
message  of  reconciliation  and  grace  in  the  great  work  of  recovering  the 
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masses  to  God.  The  conscience  must  be  penetrated  with  the  sense  of 
sin,  the  will  converted  by  the  paramount  claims  of  God,  the  heart  touched 
with  the  boundless  love  of  the  Saviour,  the  understanding  approached, 
informed,  and  occupied  with  the  majestic  truths  of  our  revealed  religion, 
the  ordinances  of  our  Faith  pressed  as  the  channels  of  supernatural  help, 
the  Word  of  God  put  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  other  more  panial 
revelations  of  Him  in  nature,  history,  and  conscience,  as  the  final  and 
complete  manifestation  of  His  character  and  purpose,  if  the  Church  is 
to  accomplish  with  any  sort  of  completeness  her  great  office  of  bringing 
men  to  know  God  and  to  love  Him  as  their  Father.  Without  this 
message  other  efforts  are  a  well-meant  but  abortive  impertinence ; 
this,  with  others,  adopts  and  transfigures  them  into  subordinate  ministries 
of  the  Gospel.  Organised  classes  for  simple  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Creed;  simple  prayer  meetings,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
notices  in  " The  Seven  Gifts,"  p.  181,  "It  is  generally  loved  where 
there  is  a  stir  of  religious  life  in  all  classes  which  have  not  yet  felt  the 
bonds  of  convention  close  on  them.  We  may  minister  intense  life  to  our 
liturgies.  We  may  draw  out  from  our  liturgies  truest  teaching  and 
solid  nurture."  Communicant  classes  we  all  value.  Guilds  with  definite 
objects  should  be  multiplied.  The  more  that  we  can  introduce  the  social 
element  into  the  religious  and  devotional  and  missionary  life  of  the 
Church,  the  more  shall  we  recognise  their  real  need  of  sympathy,  and 
approximate  to  the  primitive  life  of  the  apostolic  time,  and  prevent  leakage 
to  schism,  and  enlist  in  active  duty,  just  as  we  persuade  them  to 
Christian  fellowship,  that  one  section  of  the  laity,  the  best  worth  win* 
ning,  both  for  their  enthusiasm  and  their  usefulness,  and  their  influence 
with  each  other,  the  operative  and  artisan  class.  If  ever  the  masses 
are  to  be  truly  converted  to  God,  it  must  be  by  an  organised  lay  body. 
Our  churches  should  be  made  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  being  loved, 
and  felt  to  be  the  souFs  home.  As  other  agencies  are  wanted, 
and  the  times  ripen,  they  will  show  themselves;  and  we  should 
frankly  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  risk  failure, 
and  to  make  us  wise  at  the  expense  of  their  mistakes.  Let  no 
one  be  unjust  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Let  Christ  judge  them,  to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  They  have  set  the  Church  an 
example  of  magnificent  and  daundess  courage.  If  they  have  alienated 
many,  they  have  saved  many,  many  whom  we  could  not  save.  While 
they  have  made  it  impossible  for  us  either  to  borrow  their  methods,  to 
approve  their  teaching,  or  to  condone  their  irreverence,  they  have 
compelled  us  to  seek  for  a  more  excellent  way  of  reaching  the  masses, 
confessedly  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  Christian  effort ;  and  our  own 
Church  Army  is,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  an  important  experiment, 
which  all  who  long  to  save  souls,  who  feel  the  difficulty  yet  the  blessedness 
of  saving  them,  will  watch  with  an  attentive  sympathy.  For,  indeed,  we 
soldiers  of  the  cross  must  be  a  little  venturesome,  and  even  risk  startling 
sedate  bystanders  if  we  are  seriously  to  push  on  into  the  territory  beyond 
of  souls  untilled  and  unreached,  yet  Christ's  and  ours.  *'  Dare  to  do 
what  thou  fearest "  is  sometimes  the  boldness  of  Christain  wisdom. 
Even  a  Bishop  may  crave  to  be  forgiven  for  putting  his  blind  eye  to 
his  telescope  when  a  new  kind  of  life-boat  not  yet  tried  and  approved  by 
the  Church  in  council  is  pulling  out  into  the  breakers  for  a  drowning 
crew.      It  is  well  to  tolerate  even  great  eccentricities  of  methoif  if  a 
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right  motive  is  beneath  them  ;  it  is  just  to  sympathise  with  honest 
e^orts,  when  prompted  by  transparent  self-sacrifice,  even  though  it  may 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  them  ourselves.  All  schools 
in  turn  have  innovated,  and  innovated  to  the  Church's  advantage,  and 
the  Church,  which  at  first  was  scared,  ends  by  blessing  them.  Charles 
T./)wder  in  his  grave  has  a  place  in  every  heart  which  beats  for  Christ's 
kingdom  among  the  poor,  though  some  of  his  methods  once  greatly 
startled  us.  Many  old-fashioned  churchmen  were  displeased  by  the 
Sunday  Evening  Services  in  Exeter  Hall  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the 
rparked  success,  of  that  evangelical  innovation  was  confessedly  the 
imn)ediate  precursor  of  the  Nave  Evening  Services  for  the  people, 
which  are  now  a  recognised  institution  in  every  cathedral  in  the  land. 
The  latest  innovation  I  have  heard  of  is  Smoking  Concerts,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergy — not  yet,  indeed,  open  to  women. 

'  They  may  have  their  useful  side,  though  for  my  part  I  do  not  think 
that  the  masses  will  ever  be  won  either  by  tobacco  or  tea.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  found  expedient  that  they  should  not  be  publicly 
£|dvertised,  with  "the  Vicar  in  the  chair."  Indulgent  patience  and 
judicious  toleration  must  be  our  rule  with  all  these  well- meant  efforts, 
some  of  which  will  have  their  little  day,  and  cease  to  be,  and  be  for- 
gotten ;  while  others  will  be  at  once  the  germ  and  beginning  of  per- 
manent and  important  work.  Only  let  us  remember,  as  Henry  Bazely 
reminds  us,  that  "  the  more  frequently  a  man  preaches  to  the  outside 
crowd,  the  more  thorough  should  be  his  grasp  of  doctrine."  It  is 
definiteness  that  attracts  the  reason.  It  is  also  "the  possession  of  ever 
more  and  more  truth  that  makes  life  ever  better  worth  having,  and 
better  worth  preserving."  Perhaps  most  depends  on  our  recognising  that 
^*  Christian  fellowship  does  not  depend  "  so  much  "  upon  agreement  in 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  truth ;  but  rather  upon  love  and 
devotion  to  the  Personal  Christ." 

To  conclude,  our  great  need  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
little  common  sense — ^and  much  love — love  to  God,  which  will  compel 
us  to  trust  Him  and  to  serve  Him ;  love  to  man,  which  will  help  to 
make  us  hope  for  him,  and  make  the  best  of  him,  and  feel  it  impossible, 
as  some  here  may  have  felt  about  children  dear  to  them,  that  he  should 
be  easily  cast  away.  Most  of  all,  let  us  learn  the  divine  patience,  and 
not  be  in  a  nervous  hurry  to  put  on  armour  which  we  have  never  tried, 
or  to  preach  truth  which  we  only  half  .believe  or  just  for  the  feeling 
that  we  ar£  doing  something,  to  push  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  face, 
perhaps  for  years,  by  childish  or  premature  experiments.  The  divine 
Fatherliness  contrives  many  compensations ;  the  divine  wisdom  makes 
many  channels  for  bestowing  and  revealing  itself.  In  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
as  of  nature,  there  are  beneficent,  if  secret,  agencies  which  convey  seeds  of 
truth  and  life  from  clime  to  clime.  There  is  a  gulf- stream  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  which  keeps  the  world  from  dying  of  what 
De  Tocqueville  once  called,  '' the  fatal  disease  of  cold."  The  Church 
of  England  is  awake,  and  Christ  is  blessing  her.  This  work  of 
evangelisation  is  especially  hers,  and  no  one  can  do  it  in  her  place. 
You  will  not  lightly  accuse  me  of  a  sour  injustice  to  nonconformist 
activities.  Few  have  better  opportunities  than  I  for  observing  the  evan- 
gelistic efforts  now  being  made  by  the  religious  bodies  outside  of  us. 
No  one  more  sincerely  appreciates  them,  more  heartily  wishes  them 
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well.  But  what  have  we  our  endowments  for,  and  our  ancient  traditions, 
and  our  parochial  system,  and  the  not  yet  forfeited  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  £nglishmen,  if  it  is  not  to  bring  back  within  the  kindly  fold  ot  the 
living  and  national  Church  the  sheep  that,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  gone  astray.  We  have  been  doing  it  lately,  and  are  doing  it 
now ;  and  though  as  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  lately  observed  in  Convo- 
cation, it  is  somtimes  wholesome  to  enquire  what  we  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  what  we  are  doing,  no  one  can  look  back  over  Church  life  in 
London  for  the  last  thirty  years,  without  profound  thankfulness  for  the 
e\ident  blessing  of  God.  When  I  came  to  London  in  1854,  just  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  Bishop  Blomfield  ruled  at  Fulham,  Dr.  Spry 
was  at  Marylebone,  Mr.  Baring  at  All  Souls,  Robert  Bickersteth  at 
St  Giles.  In  many  of  the  important  churches  a  quartette  of  hired 
singers,  fresh,  perhaps,  from  the  theatre  or  music  saloon,  conducted 
the  worship  of  song;  surpliced  choirs  in  parish  churches  were  im- 
known.  There,  were  no  children's  services,  no  harvest  festivals,  and 
no  parochial  missions.  £vening  cathedral  services  for  the  people 
were  not  even  thought  of.  There  was  no  Bishop  of  London's  Fund, 
no  East  London  Fund,  and  worst  of  all,  no  Bishop  of  Bedford.  Lay 
work  was  still  watched  and  hampered  with  jealous  prudence.  The 
Church  would  have  refused  to  believe  that  a  Bishop  would  rise  in 
his  place  in  Convocation,  and  plead  that  laymen  should  be  licensed  to 
preach  in  consecrated  buildings,  that  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 
would  have  supported  his  proposal,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
have  voted  for  it.  Bible  women  and  mission  women  had  not  yet 
commenced  their  humble  labours.  That  great  effort  for  temperance, 
which  is  bringing  the  Church  such  grateful  enthusiasm  from  the  people* 
was  still  far  off.  If  anyone  had  foretold  that  public  schools  and  colleges 
would  have  been  presently  planting  and  superintending  missions  in  the 
Metropolis,  he  would  have  been  answered  with  a  smile  of  disdain.  Arch- 
deacon Emery  had  not  yet  begun  to  earn  the  thanks  of  most  sagacious 
churchmen  for  these  Congresses,  which  have  perhaps  done  more  to  create 
as  well  as  to  compact  our  reasonable  unity  than  anything  in  the  present 
time.  Diocesan  conferences  would  have  been  regarded  but  as  pale  and 
ambitious  imitations  of  the  Exeter  Synod.  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary 
Education  Act  was  sixteen  years  distant,  and  no  one  was  particularly  in  a 
hurry  for  "the  regulation  of  public  worship.''  Truro,  Southwell,  St.  Alban's, 
Liverpool,  and  Newcastle  dioceses  were  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 
The  See  of  Wakefield  had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  and  few  would  have 
dared  to  hope  that  it  would,  with  one  great  effort,  be  so  nearly  or  so 
quickly  done.  There  is  reason  for  hope  about  London.  No  metropolis 
in  the  world  can  be  compared  to  ours,  for  the  multitude  of  her  benevo- 
lent institutions,  the  completeness  of  her  religious  organisation,  the  keen, 
but  not  unkindly,  competition  of  her  educational  activities,  the  growing 
enthusiasm  of  the  national  Church. 

If  the  masses  do  not  yet  listen  to  the  Church  or  love  her,  it  is 
certain  that  they  distrust  her  less,  and  respect  her  more.  It  is  also 
certain  that  if  in  the  next  thirty  years  she  makes  the  spring  and  bound 
that  she  has  made  in  the  last — (though  many  of  us  here  to-night  will 
not  live  to  see  it) — not  only  will  she  possess  the  gate  of  her  enemies — 
I  mean  the  enemies  who  detest  her  truth,  and  deny  her  Lord — but 
she  will,  have  be^come,  what  she  ought  to  become,  and  is,  we  hope,  daily 
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becoming,  the  mother  of  saints  and  the  nursery- of  learning,  and  the 
real  bulwark  of  the  greatness  and  liberty  of  England,  and  best  of  all, 
the  true  foster-mother  of  her  millions. 


The  Rev.  Philip  F.  Eliot,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bournemouth, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Church  has  gained  immense  hold 
upon  all  classes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  To  say  that  this 
result  is  due  either  to  what  is  known  as  the  "Catholic  revival  '  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  the  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the  main  tenets  of 
evangelicalism  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  to  take  up  the  position  of  a 
partisan,  a  position  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  sound- 
ness of  judgment.  The  growing  influence  of  the  Church  is  in  truth 
due,  not  to  one  or  two,  but  to  many  combining  forces ;  it  is  due  above 
all  to  that  revived  spirit  of  earnestness  and  devotion  and  energy  which 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  pleased  in  our  day  to  pour  out  upon  the 
whole  Church.  The  subject  with  which  I  have  been  asked  to  deal  is 
the  consideration  of  how  the  Church  may  best  increase  her  hold  upon 
the  educated  classes  in  our  urban  populations,  as  distinct  from  those 
classes  which  have  not  attained  to  much  culture  and  education,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  mainly  in  our  rural  populations.  Urban  populations 
differ  very  widely  in  character.  The  population,  for  instance,  of  the 
town  of  Wakefield  is  very  unlike  the  population  of  the  town  of  Bourne- 
mouth, in  which  I  have  laboured  for  the  last  nineteen  years.  Here  you 
have  a  vast  hive  of  busy  bees  and  multitudes  of  poor.  We  have  some 
busy  bees  also,  but  we  have  besides  what  you  have  not — a  great  number 
of  butterflies,  and  our  poor  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  rather  than 
by  thousands.  Yours  is  a  manufacturing  town,  ours  is  non-manufac- 
turing, and  to  a  great  extent  leisurely. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  although  the  Church  must  of  course 
adapt  her  methods  to  the  different  circumstances  of  those  amongst 
whom  she  labours,  yet  her  great  principles  of  action  must  be  imiform, 
and  her  success  in  retaining  and  keeping  her  hold  upon  men's  hearts 
and  lives  depends  upon  her  clear  perception  of  those  principles  and 
her  steady  application  of  them.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there  are 
three  great  pnnciples  of  action,  the  steady  and  persistent  maintenance 
of  which  will  without  doubt  increase  the  Church's  hold  upon  the 
educated  and  the  cultured. 

I. — To  begin  with,  the  Church  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  teaching 
power  which  has  been  entrusted  to  her.  She  must  take  care  to  teach 
the  people.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church  comes 
mainljr  through  the  lips  of  her  ordained  ministers,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  her  ministers  should  be  qualified  to  teach.  I  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt  that  an  ignorant  and  unlettered  man,  whose  soul  is 
all  alive  with  the  love  of  Christ,  may  oftentimes  win  other  souls  to  the 
Cross.  To  doubt  this  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  ■  oft-repeated 
experience.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  amount  of  learning  will  ever 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  souL    Nevertheless^ 
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it  would  be  an  ill  day  for  the  Church  of  England,  if  knowledge,  and 
culture,  and  refinement,  were  to  be  held  of  small  account  in  her 
ministers.  Exhortations  and  warnings,  however  fervent,  will  become 
flat  and  stale  and  powerless  if  they  are  not  backed  up  by  sound  teach- 
ing. There  must  be  the  careful  teaching  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  in  due  order  and  proportion.  Fervour  is  not  sufficient  for 
this.  There  must  be  theological  acquirement.  It  is  impossible  of 
course  that  every  clergyman  should  be  a  real  theologian.  But  what  I 
am  arguing  for  is,  that  every  clergyman  should  be  so  far  a  theologian  as 
not  to  dismay  any  of  his  educated  hearers  with  some  hideous  theological 
blunder,  and  not  to  alienate  any  other  by  preaching  flat  Romanism  or 
Calvinism  without  knowing  what  he  is  about  Tiie  educated  classes 
are  to  a  great  extent  readers  and  students  of  theology.  They  expect 
the  clergy  to  be  their  guides  and  teachers ;  if  they  find  us  instead  unfit 
to  guide,  and  unable  to  teach,  the  Church's  hold  upon  them  is  inevit- 
ably loosened.  If  we  come  to  men  as  messengers  of  a  Gospel  which 
we  have  received,  and  know  and  can  expound,  men  will  be  won  and 
held — not,  indeed,  by  the  capacity  of  the  teacher,  but  by  the  power  of 
the  truth  which  the  teacher  has  been  able  to  set  forth.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  fulness  and  its  due 
proportion,  it  is  most  important  that  there  should  be  accurate  teaching 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  election 
last  November,  when  the  question  of  disestablishment  came  so  much 
to  the  front,  it  was  surprising  to  find  what  ignorance  of  the  historical 
position  of  the  Church  prevailed  amongst  educated  people.  Many 
squires  shared  with  their  agricultural  labourers  the  idea  that  the  Church 
was  only  the  tip-top  sect  amongst  many  other  sects.  Many  smart 
people  in  our  towns  confessed  that  it  was  a  new  light  to  them  to  learn 
that  the  Church  of  England  existed  before  the  Reformation.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  of  the  clergy  are  much  to  blame  for  this  ignorance,  and 
that  we  have  not  taken  pains  to  teach  people  better.  If  our  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  professional  men  and  shopkeepers,  and  their  children, 
were  taught  more  of  the  history  of  their  Church,  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  for  either  Rome  or  dissent  to  steal  converts  from  us  ;  and  that 
loosening  from  the  Church  which  is  constantly  going  on  under  the 
name  of  unsectarianism  would  to  a  great  extent  be  stopped.  Definite 
and  authoritative  teaching  of  the  kind  which  I  have  indicated  will 
necessarily  have  power.  The  advice  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
Church  to  water  down  her  great  inherited  dogmas,  to  adapt  her  faith 
to  the  gropings  of  philosophy,  to  bring  herself  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  rob  the  Bible  of  the  reverence  which 
is  paid  to  it  as  God's  revelation,  to  seek  for  some  modus  vivendi  between 
the  Catholic  creeds  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — advice  such  as  this, 
which  is  sometimes  given  by  way  of  pointing  out  a  method  by  which 
the  Church  can  maintain  and  increase  her  hold  upon  the  educated 
classes,  is  counsel  of  the  worst  possible  kind.  Were  the  Church  to 
follow  it^  she  might  be  able  to  embrace  a  few  sceptics  and  agnostics  who 
now  stand  aloof  from  her,  but  she  would  be  the  Church  no  longer,  she 
would  be  a  mere  skeleton  of  what  once  she  was,  and  men  would  seek 
in  vain  for  any  power  or  life,  any  stay  or  consolation,  in  her  rattling 
and  decaying  bones.  No.  If  the  Church  would  increase  her  hold 
upon  the  educated  classes,  she  must  take  care  to  teach  them,  not  with 
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bated  breath  and  hesitating  tongue,  but  boldly,  and  clearly,  aod 
constantly,  these  two  things — 

(i)  What  the  Catholic  faith  really  is,  and 

(2)  What  the  Church  is  which  claims  their  allegiance. 

II. — But  the  Church  must  train  as  well  as  teach.  Her  amunission 
is  not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  make  disciples — that  is  to 
say,  to  lead  and  help  men  into  that  newness  and  holiness  of  life  in 
which  true  discipleship  consists.  And  when  men  feel  that  they  are 
being  really  led  and  helped  by  the  hand  of  their  mother  Church  into  an 
elevation  of  character  and  a  satisfaction  of  soul,  and  a  happiness  and 
consolation  which  are  real  and  abiding,  then  the  hold  of  the  Church 
which  has  so  trained  them  will  be  consciously  felt,  and  thankfully 
acknowledged.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  training  power  can 
be  carried  on.  (i).  It  can  largely  be  accomplished  through  the  public 
ministrations  of  the  Church.  These  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  which  society  is  composed. 
Happily  the  time  has  passed  when  two  dreary  services  on  Sunday  in  a 
white-washed  barn  which  was  kept  locked  through  the  week,  with  a 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion  three  or  four  times  a  year,  was  con- 
sidered a  quite  adequate  representation  of  the  Church*s  public  minis- 
trations. The  Church  has  largely  extended  and  deepened  her  hold 
upon  the  educated  classes  by  bringing  into  her  public  ministrations  the 
aid  of  architecture  and  music,  and  sculpture  and  art.  which  at  once 
establish  a  sympathy  with  the  refined  sensibilities  of  the  educated. 
With  these  aids  to  help  her,  she  has  to  arrange  her  public  services  with 
due  regard  to  hours  and  length  of  duration,  so  as  to  leave  no  excuse  to 
people  for  staying  away.  Early  services  for  some,  late  services  for 
others — ^services  for  busy  men,  services  for  leisurely  women,  services 
for  invalids,  services  for  children,  these  and  such  like  it  will  be 
her  wisdom  to  provide.  And  having  thus  gathered  people  together, 
she  will  take  care  that  the  services  are  not  mere  scenic  displays, 
or  musical  treats,  or  tickling  for  itching  ears,  but  such  as  will  awaken 
and  cherish  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  and  bec6me  ministrations  of  true 
spiritual  help,  and  strength,  and  consolation.  This  training  of  [>eople 
into  constant  waiting  upon  God  in  public  worship  will  surely  attach  them 
more  closely  to  the  Church  which  so  ministers  to  their  spiritual  needs. 
When  people  have  learned  the  habit,  and  found  out  the  blessing  of  seek- 
ing God  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church  all  through  the  holy  seasons 
of  the  Christian  year,  they  will  love  the  Church  which  has  been  to  them 
so  true  a  mother. 

But  the  Church  has  also  her  methods  of  private  training, 
in  addition  to  all  that  is  public  The  clergy  of  the  Church  are 
shepherds  of  Christ's  flock,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  high  privilege, 
not  only  to  celebrate  the  Sacraments,  and  to  preach  the  Word,  and  to 
conduct  public  worship,  but  also  to  shepherd  individual  men  and  women. 
Do  the  clergy  as  a  rule  '*  visit "  individuals  among  the  rich  and  educated  V 
By  visiting  I  do  not  mean  merely  going  to  dinner,  or  Ave  o'clock  tea, 
or  leaving  cards.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  these  things  as  courtesies 
of  life,  and  as  means  of  getting  better  acquainted  with  our  people.  They 
are  right  and  proper,  and  perhaps  necessary.  But  I  am  speaking  now 
of  visiting  in  the  pastoral  sense.  Do  we  go  as  readily  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  and  distressed,  and  the  sinful,  amongst  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we 
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do  to  those  among  the  poor  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  A  feeling  of  shyness  often 
keeps  us  back.  And  yet  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  our  private 
ministrations  are  expected,  and  are  welcomed,  and  are  wanted  quite  as 
much  amongst  the  rich  as  amongst  the  poor.  And  when  people  have 
been  soothed  in  the  time  of  sickness,  or  comforted  in  the  time  of  sorrow, 
or  guided  in  the  time  of  perplexity,  or  helped  to  break  the  chain  of  their 
sins,  or  directed  into  habits  of  true  godliness,  then  the  Church  whose 
minister  has  gone  after  them,  and  has  thus  led  them  on  in  the  ways  of 
God,  will  have  established  a  hold  upon  their  hearts  which  will  be  con- 
straining and  abiding.  If  the  Church,  both  by  her  public  and  private 
ministrations,  is  careful  and  diligent  in  the  spiritual  training  which  she 
provides  for  the  educated,  she  will  bind  them  to  her  by  enduring  ties  of 
strong  affection. 

III. — There  is  a  third  general  principle  of  action  towards  the  educated 
classes  which  the  Church  would  be  wise  to  maintain,  in  order  to  increase 
her  hold  upon  them.  She  must  trust  them.  I  mean  by  this  that  the 
laity  must  have  entrusted  to  them  a  larger  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  There  has  been  a  great  move  in  this  direction  in  late,  years. 
This  Church  Congress  has  invited  laymen  to  share  in  the  discussion  of 
Church  questions.  Diocesan  Conferences  in  almost  every  diocese,  and 
Ruridecanal  Conferences  in  almost  every  rural  deanery,  have  brought 
clergy  and  laity  together  in  the  discussion  and  promotion  of  measures 
affecting  the  Church.  The  establishment  of  the  House  of  Laymen  side 
by  side  with  Convocation,  has  been  a  great  stride  in  the  same  direction ; 
and  many  Bishops  have  licensed  godly  laymen  as  readers  in  their  dioceses. 
All  this  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  yet  comparatively  few  laymen  are 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  We  still  want  some  method  by 
which  the  great  majority  of  laymen  in  our  parishes  can  have  practically, 
as  well  as  theoretically,  a  voice  in  Church  affairs.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  question  would  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Albert  Grey's 
Church  Boards.  There  are  objections  to  that  proposal  from  a  Church 
point  of  view  which  are  fatal  objections.  But  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  what  we  want  is  a  Church  council  of  some  sort  in  every  parish, 
which,  without  infringing  any  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  clergy,  and 
without  becoming  a  whip  of  scorpions  to  timid  and  weak  vicars,  would 
yet  give  to  the  parish  a  voice  in  Church  affairs  which  would  be  a  reality 
and  not  a  sham,  and  the  possession  of  which  would  quicken  their  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  their  Church's  welfare.  If  any  man  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  can  devise  a  plan  by  which  this  trust  can  be  reposed  in  the 
laity,  he  will  have  done  great  things  towards  increasing  the  hold  of  the 
Church  on  the  educated  classes. 

Why  should  the  layman  be  to  the  clergyman  merely  the  purse  upon 
which  he  can  draw,  or  the  tool  by  which  he  can  work  at  his  pleasure  ? 
Give  the  layman  a  share  of  the  responsibility  and  the  management, 
trust  him  to  be  not  the  obedient  servant,  but  the  counsellor  and  fellow- 
helper  of  his  clergyman,  and  you  will  tie  him  fast  to  the  Church.  I 
have  said  nothing  upon  the  question  of  Church  reform,  which  has 
already  been  discussed  at  this  Congress.  Many  schemes  of  reform 
have  been  proposed,  some  of  them  moderate  and  wise,  others  wild  and 
foolish  to  the  last  degree.  No  doubt,  we  have  abuses  which  need  to  be 
swept  away,  because  they  are  a  scandal  before  the  world,  and,  therefore, 
a  weakness  to  us.     Let  them  be  swept  away.     But  reforms  that  are  to 
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rush  pell-mell  upon  the  Church  and  take  away  her  breath,  and  before 
she  knows  where  she  is,  to  pluck  her  up  by  the  roots  and  turn  her 
constitution  inside  out,  and  distort  her  features  out  of  all  recognition, 
we  will  have  none  of  reforms  like  this.  If  they  conciliate  their  pro- 
posers they  will  alienate  everyone  else.  Let  them  lie  upon  the  paper 
upon  which  ihey  are  written,  until  the  paper  is  wanted  to  light  the  fire. 
Not  these  mad  schemes,  but  wise  and  slow  reforms  will,  no  doubt,  do 
much  to  establish  the  Churches  hold  upon  the  educated.  But  I  venture, 
as  I  close,  to  express  once  more  the  firm  conviction,  which  growing 
experience  has  strengthened,  that  the  Church's  best  method  of  increas- 
ing her  hold  upon  the  educated  classes  is  by  teaching  them  aright,  and 
by  training  them  aright,  and  by  trusting  them  aright.  A  people  taught 
the  faiih  and  the  history  of  that  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
which  they  belong,  a  people  trained  by  the  Church  into  the  elevation 
and  sweetness  and  strength  of  true  godliness — a  people  trusted  by  the 
Church  to  advise  and  help  her  in  her  war&re  against  the  powers  of 
evil,  will  be  a  people  bound  fast  by  chains  of  gold  to  the  Church  which 
has  taught,  and  trained,  and  trusted  them. 
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No  doubt  many  methods  will  be  advocated  in  this  discussion  for  winning 
the  lapsed  masses  and  strengthening  the  Church's  hold  on  all  classes. 
Permit  me,  after  twenty  years'  experience  in  an  exclusively  working 
class  parish,  to  urge  one  which  may  seem  very  commonplace,  namely,  that 
we  should  pay  special  attention  to  the  training  of  the  faithful,  with  the 
view  of  fitting  them  to  be  our  agents  in  winning  the  outcast.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  now  a  little  danger  of  our  forgetting  both  what  the 
Church  owes  to  her  faithful  ones,  and  also  the  value  which  they  may  be 
to  her  in  her  work  for  the  lapsed  masses. 

The  lapsed  masses  constitute  a  spiritual  disease  in  the  body  politic, 
which  has  obtained  such  a  firm  hold  on  our  constitution  that  it  must  l)e 
treated  with  thoroughness.  We  must  not  be  content  with  relieving  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  To  do  this  may  be  fashionable,  and  will 
certainly  show  quicker  marks  of  success,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  effect 
its  cure  so  thoroughly  as  the  patient  treatment  of  the  evil  at  its  source* 
What  if  it  take  a  generation  or  two  before  much  progress  is  manifest. 
If  the  method  be  sure,  though  slow,  the  Church  can  afford  to  be  patient 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  pastoral  work, 
for  both  of  which  we  may  claim  the  example  of  the  Chief  Shepherd 
He  was  an  itinerant  Mission  Preacher  to  the  mass,  and  He  was  also  the 
careful  Pastor  and  Teacher  of  His  inner  circle  of  disciples,  and  more 
especially  of  His  twelve  Apostles.  But  of  these  two  methods  the  latter 
appears  to  me  to  be  His  special  characteristic.  During  His  earthly 
ministry  He  appears  to  have  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  ma*<s. 
He  was  content  to  choose  the  twelve  who  might  be  with  Him  constantly, 
be  accurately  and  minutely  trained  by  Him  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  be  so  saturated  with  His  truth  and  His 
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divine  enthusiasm  as  to  become  His  lasting  and  successful  missionaries 
to  the  world. 

I  believe  that  our  communicants  ought  to  be  to  the  parish  priest  now 
what  the  College  of  Apostles  was  to  Him.  Not  of  course  in  the  sense  of 
receiving  the  divine  gift  of  Holy  Orders,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
active,  confidential,  well-trained,  enthusiastic  agents  of  the  Church  in 
all  her  home  mission  work.  In  large  or  populous  parishes  the  priest  is 
so  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  the  great  mass  of  practical  heathenism 
around  him,  that  his  natural  impulse  is  to  rush  forth  and  spend  his 
strength  in  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  portions  of  his  parish,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  civilising  power  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  quickly  upon 
at  least  some  of  that  poor  wretclied  host.  But  though  he  may  not , 
neglect  this  work,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  wiser  and  better  method.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  end  he  will  find  that  he  will  reduce  the  mass  of  un- 
godliness best  by  devoting  the  freshness  of  his  energies  to  the  most 
hopeful  rather  than  to  the  most  hopeless,  and  by  setting  himself  to  train 
those  hopeful  ones  in  patient  faith  to  be  his  colleagues  in  the  holy  work 
of  winning  the  others.  I  believe  this  to  be,  moreover,  the  manifest  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  faithful.  They  have  a  right  to  receive  our  special 
care.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  amongst  us  that  when  once  a 
person  has  become  a  churchman  and  a  communicant,  he  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  that  the  ordinary  services,  means  of  grace,  and 
sermons  addressed  to  the  general  congregations,  will  be  sufficient  for  his 
growth  in  grace.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  faithful  have  a  right  to  receive 
a  special  degree  of  training  for  their  own  sake-  They  should  receive  it 
too  for  the  sake  of  fitting  them  for  work  among  the  rest.  What  can  one 
or  two  priests  do  in  a  large  parish  ?  They  must  multiply  themselves  to. 
the  utmost  extent  possible  by  preparing  this  inner  band  of  the  faithful 
to  serve  as  their  colleagues  in  all  those  ministries  of  the  parish  which 
do  not  of  necessity  require  a  priest.  I  once  asked  a  successful  man  of 
business  at  the  head  of  a  large  industrial  establishment,  *'  How  do  you 
manage  to  superintend  all  this  vast  concern,  and  keep  in  touch  with  all 
its  branches  ?"  He  replied,  "  I  never  do  anything  myself  which  I  can 
safely  delegate  to  another."    This  should  be  our  principle  too. 

But  this  array  of  colleagues  must  first  be  obtained,  and  when  obtained 
must  be  most  carefully  trained.  Now  this,  of  course,  necessitates  a  vast 
expenditure  of  energy,  discretion,  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  parish 
priest,  for  even  the  best  intentioned  lay  evangelists  cannot  be 
permitted  to  bear  the  Church's  commission  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  grounded  in  their  faith.  Their  new  position  must  make 
great  calls  upon  their  moral  and  spiritual  character.  A  labouring 
man  in  my  parish,  who  was  a  very  earnest  missionary  to  his  fellows, 
being  fearful  that  a  change  I  had  proposed  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  would  be  a  stumbling  block  to  some  of  his  converts,  remon- 
strated with  me  thus  :  "  For  God*s  sake,  sir,  take  care  what  you  do.  A 
dissenter  can  be  made  in  a  minute,  but  it  takes  years  to  make  a  church- 
man." He  was  right,  and  the  change  was  not  made.  Remember  his 
words,  **  It  takes  years  to  make  a  churchman,"  But  it  is  well  worth  the 
pains,  for  none  can  excel  in  missionary  zeal  and  usefulness  the  thorough 
Church  of  England  working  man.  These  are  the  men  who  must  be  got 
to  do  this  work.  But  the  only  workshop  known  to  me,  in  which  they  can 
be  made,  is  the  workshop  of  the  perfect  and  complete  system  of  the 
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Church;  we  cannot  do  the  work  with  half  and  half  men.  It 
Ephraim  that  was  like  *'  a  cake  not  turned."  No  half-baked  cakes  will 
do  for  us — hard,  unsympathetic  on  one  side ;  flabby  and  soft  on 
the  other.  No,  they  must  be  zealous ;  but  their  zeal  must  be  controlled 
by  sound  Church  principles,  both  as  regards  morals  and  faith.  They 
must  be  downright,  definite  churchmen,  who  are  so  because  they  have 
learned  the  whole  truth,  and  have  not  only  become  convinced  of  its 
genuineness,  but  also  have  experienced  its  power  in  their  own  lives. 
They  must  not  be  nominal  churchmen  who  have  little  reason  for  being 
churchmen  beyond  the  accident  that  they  were  born  of  Church  parents. 
They  must  not  be  mere  Church  and  State  men— political  churchmen. 
You  can  get  plenty  of  useful  work  out  of  such  men  in  the  day  of  political 
excitement,  but  they  are  seldom  the  men  who  are  fitted  for  the  more 
spiritual  work  which  we  want  Neither  must  they  be  churchmen  for 
what  they  can  get,  but  rather  for  what  they  can  do  for  God  and  His 
Holy  Church.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  little  this  spirit  of  work  animates 
many  churchmen.  They  appear  to  think  that  in  becoming  churchmen 
they  have  won  a  great  prize,  which  they  may  then  sit  down  quietly  to 
enjoy.  No ;  Church  privileges  are  a  call  to  engage  in  Church  work. 
The  *'rest  and  be  thankful"  spirit  is  a  most  pernicious  one.  In 
proportion  as  they  value  their  privileges,  they  should  burn  to  impart 
them  to  others.  Wherever  the  Church  wants  their  services,  there  they 
should  be  willing  to  stand,  whether  in  a  humble  or  a  prominent  position. 
This  should  be  regarded  as  the  prize  of  churchmanship.  Happy  the 
priest  who  can  by  God*s  grace  surround  himself  with  such  a  band  of 
true-hearted  men  and  women.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  well-instructed  Church  people. 

Of  course  much  organisation  is  necessary  in  order  to  suit  everyone's 
work  to  the  God-given  talents  which  he  possesses.  Some  will  show 
a  valuable  capacity  for  business ;  don't  waste  them  by  thrusting  them 
into  positions  needing  more  spiritual  gifts.  Some  have  energy  and  zeal 
without  much  mental  ability;  don't  make  them  teachers.  Some  can 
work  for  the  Church  in  the  day,  some  in  the  evening,  many  only  on 
Sundays.  Apportion  to  each  his  appropriate  work.  Alas  !  what  gifts 
of  organisation  and  judgment  does  all  this  require  in  the  priest.  Ek>n't 
mind  how  small  the  work  is,  only  let  each  be  held  responsible  for  what 
he  undertakes.  The  Church  should  find  a  use  for  the  gifts  of  all  her 
children,  from  those  displayed  in  the  successful  lay  evangelist  or  reader, 
to  those  humbler  ones  exercised  by  the  punctual  lighter  of  the  Church 
lamps.  Try  and  develop  in  them  the  conviction  (so  to  speak)  that  to 
fail  in  doing  their  little  bit  is  to  bring  the  whole  machinery  to  a  standstill,  as 
will  a  broken  tooth  in  the  little  cog-wheel  of  a  watch.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  moves  mountains  of  difficulties,  and  must  succeed.  Of  course 
the  parish  priest  must  be  at  the  head  of  all  this  work.  Of  course 
he  must  be  engaged  with  his  lay  and  clerical  colleagues  in  the 
missionary  work.  He  cannot  leave  it  to  them ;  of  course  not.  But  my 
contention  is  that  his  chief  work  should  consist  in  the  training  of  this 
faithful*  band.  Hence  his  work  must  centre  round  his  schools,  his 
guilds,  and  his  parish  church. 

His  schools ;  yes,  hence  must  come  the  supply.  He  will  see  to 
it  that  every  child  on  leaving  the  National  School  shall  be  able  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer  to  the  two  questions,  "  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ? " 
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SLnd  '*  Why  am  I  a  Churchman  ?"  He  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  well 
grounded,  not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  but  also  in  the 
Prtiyer  Book.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  our  past  work  that  it  should  be  a 
debateable  point  still  whether  the  Prayer  Book  is  suitable  for  working 
people  ?  Of  course  it  is ;  and,  if  ever  it  appears  not  to  be  so,  the  reason 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  in  our  failure  to  teach  its 
use  to  the  children.  It  is  startling  to  find  pupil  teachers  in  our  Church 
schoob  who  have  never  given  a  lesson  on  the  Prayer  Book.  Every 
child  should  be  familiar  with  Matins,  Evensong,  and  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  Why  do  diocesan  inspectors  almost  always  omit  the 
last  of  these  from  their  syllabus  ?  Can  you  expect  to  train  churchpeople 
without  worship?  Few  priests,  who  have  not  provided  their  elder 
children  with  celebrations  suitable  for  them,  can  imagine  the  difference 
which  familiarity  with  that  service  makes  in  their  power  of  teaching  the 
duty  of  communicating  to  their  candidates  for  Confirmation.  If  we  are 
not  turning  out  thorough  Church  children  from  our  Church  schools, 
why  in  the  world  are  we  making  such  sacrifices  to  maintain  them  ? 

But  enough  of  the  children — what  about  their  elders  ?  It  is  surprising 
to  find  how  much  guilds  and  classes  are  spoken  about,  and  how  little  they 
are  used.  Many  of  our  parishes  are  still  without  them,  except  in  a  very 
embryonic  state.  It  is  in  guilds  and  classes,  provided  for  each  sex,  and 
for  various  ages,  and  intelligences,  that  the  parish  priest  can  keep  his 
fJEUthful  together,  and  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  all. 
Sermons  to  a  general  congregation  are  most  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 
They  must,  of  necessity,  be  pitched  in  the  key  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  capacities  of  the  larger,  and  that  the  least  advanced  portion  of  his 
congregation,  who  could  no  more  digest  the  stronger  and  fuller  teaching 
needed  by  Uie  faithful  than  a  baby's  stomach  could  digest  roast  beef 
It  is  in  such  guilds  or  classes  that  the  higher  truths  can  be  explained, 
more  advanced  practices  of  devotion  taught,  and  stricter  self-discipline 
encouraged.  It  was  by  the  system  of  class  meetings  that  the  Wesleyans 
were  once  a  spiritual  power  in  England.  It  is  by  the  failure  of  that 
system  that  Wesleyanism  is  becoming  gradually  weaker  and  weaker. 

Another  point  is  very  self-evident — the  training  of  the  faithful  must 
be  in  the  closest  association  with  the  services  of  the  parish  church.  Yet 
what  a  miserable  pittance  is  served  out  to  them  sometimes.  Priests  are 
not  only  commanded  to  say  their  Matins  and  Evensong  daily,  but  to  say 
them  in  the  parish  church,  after  causing  a  bell  to  be  tolled,  so  that  the 
people  may  join  them.  How  can  priests  or  people  be  prepared  for  the 
holy  war  except  by  constant  and  united  prayer?  How  can  parish  work 
succeed  unless  it  is  ever  being  laid  before  the  throne  of  grace  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  amount  of  parish  work  is  a  valid  excuse  for  omitting  the 
daily  services.  A  house  builder  might  as  well  be  excused  for  scamping 
the  foundation  of  his  house,  because  it  was  such  a  large  one  that  he 
would  never  get  it  finished  if  he  spent  much  time  on  that.  But  not 
only  does  the  Church  provide  for  her  daily  Offices,  she  also  suggests  that 
'*  The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  appointed  for  the  Sunday  shall  serve 
all  the  week  after.''   I  wonder  what  for  ?    Why,  for  the  daily  Celebration. 

The  thorough  system  of  the  English  Church  is  not  being  carried  out 
until  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  offered  daily  at  her  altars.  And  yet  what 
example  are  our  cathedrals  showing  us  ?  On  week  days  and  Sundays 
must  we  set  our  Church  services  in  order,  if  we  are  either  to  strengthen 
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the  love  and  devotion  of  the  faithful  or  win  the  outcast  to  her  embrace. 
No  amount  of  mission  services  elsewhere  will  make  up  for  the  neglect 
of  the  services«at  head-quarters.  The  heart  of  the  parish  and  its  work 
must  be  the  parish  church.  If  the  heart  beats  weakly  and  intermittently, 
the  extremities  will  never  receive  the  full  force  of  the  vitalising  stream 
of  grace.  Hearty,  congregational  services,  held  at  times  convenient  to 
the  people  rather  than  the  priest,  bright  with  all  that  Christian  art  can 
bestow  upon  them,  warm  with  the  glow  of  sympathy  issuing  from  devout 
and  loving  hearts.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  all  successful  mission  work 
among  the  outcast. 

Let  me  then,  in  conclusion,  sum  up  my  contention.  I  believe  that 
the  edification  of  the  faithful  is  the  basis  of  all  good  home  mission 
work,  whereas  I  seem  to  see  a  temptation  prevalent  to  indulge  the  noble 
spirit  of  compassion  on  the  masses  till  it  ends  in  the  starvation  of  the 
faithful.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  to  feed  the  faithful  leads 
eventually  to  the  rescue  of  the  outcast.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  of 
setting  ourselves  to  win  the  lapsed  masses  is  to  foster  the  growth  of  the 
faithful,  both  in  numbers  and  devotion,  until  the  centre  begins  to  grow 
towards,  and  at  last  comprises  the  circumference.  Through  this  method 
you  will  perfect  the  system  and  services  of  the  Church,  and  set  her 
before  the  people  practically  as  the  glorious  institution  that  she  is 
theoretically.  I  believe  that  a  parish  church  with  services  well  and 
devoutly  rendered,  and  with  a  body  of  faithful  churchpeople  attached  to 
it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  they  themselves  derive 
therefrom,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  work  they  are  privileged  to  do  in 
connection  therewith,  would  do  more  in  time  to  recover  the  lapsed 
masses  than  many  other  expedients  which  might  show  quicker  results. 
This  is  surely  the  Divine  principle  of  the  parable,  "  The  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.''  The  message,  then, 
which  the  body  of  the  faithful  could  carry  to  the  outcast  would  be  this, 
"  Come,  for  all  things  are  now  ready."  Come  then  they  would,  and 
stay  they  would,  for  they  would  then  find  the  Church  to  be  worthy  of 
their  acceptance. 


The   Rev.    C.    I.   AthertoN,*   Vicar   of  Snaith,   Yorkshire. 

The  first  question  naturally  is : — How  have  the  masses  been  lost  ? 
Various  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the  progress  of  years  to  test 
existing  institutions  and  to  prove  their  fitness,  and  the  Church  has  not 
escaped  the  general  searching.  The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  of 
defection  only  too  apparent : — {a).  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  any  Church 
claiming  a  supernatural  origin  and  supernatural  power  must  of  necessity 
be  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  the  world  ;  the  more  clearly  and  definitely 
the  Church  takes  her  stand  in  her  rightful  position  and  proves  her 
Divine  origin  by  her  felt  power,  the  more  she  will  be  opposed  by  the 
world-spirit,  prevalent  and  antagonistic,  {b).  In  the  ver}'  charter  of 
liberty  which  we  claim  as  our  inheritance,  and  in  the  wider  education 
given,  the  claims  of  our  position  are  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  and 
the  Church  has  not  always  been  ready  to  explain  her  position,  or  adapt 

*  The  following  are  the  notes  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  speech. 
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herself  to  the  growing  demands  of  enlightened  minds.  (^).  We  can  see 
and  deplore  the  growing  spirit  of  communism  and  democracy,  which 
has  at  its  heart  a  resistance,  fierce  and  determined,  to  authority ;  and 
there  have  not  lacked  active  opponents  who  have  systematically  treated 
the  Church  as  opposed  to  advance,  and  as  too  stiff  to  allow  it.  (d).  The 
Church  has  not  had  the  advantage  it  has  now  of  the  support  of  the 
public  Press,  and  whilst  false  statements  and  misleading  insinuations  are 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  or  unexplained,  fresh  and  ever  new  hos- 
tility has  been  created  by  the  apathy  and  indifference  both  to  the  position 
and  the  work  shown  both  in  public  and  in  private. 

How  can  the  masses  thus  alienated  be  won  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
"  By  the  work  of  the  Church  in  its  fullest  and  most  liberal  spirit." 
There  needs ; — i.  Adaptation.     2.  Centralisation*    3.  Catholicity. 

I.  Adaptation, — If  some  one  should  have  fallen  from  the  bank  into  a 
stream,  it  would  require  in  anyone  who  should  endeavour  to  rescue  the 
drowning  to  have  a  firm  foot,  a  quick  eye,  a  strong  hand,  and  a  bending 
back.  So  to  enable  the  Church  to  lay  hold  of  those  who  are  being 
carried  along  by  the  swift  tide  of  the  present  age,  there  will  require : — 

{i\  A  firm  foot.  It  will  be  of  little  use  flinching  from  the  dogmatic 
position  of  our  Prayer-book  and  creeds ;  explaining  each  part  away  to 
suit  one  attacking  party  or  another ;  but  we  need  also  {a)  to  live  out  our 
creeds.  If  we  recite  **  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  not  to 
attempt  to  deny  there  is  such  a  position,  or,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghos^  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,"  not  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
having  life  more  abundant  that  should  lift  us  up  above  our  weakness. 
And  {b)  we  need  to  face  difficulties  honestly  and  explain  them ;  and 
surely  in  the  Church  in  which  the  ripest  scholarship  and  most  complete 
theology  is  to  be  found,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  in  each  diocese  to 
have  lectures  or  conferences  given  in  the  leading  cities  and  towns  at 
certain  seasons,  in  which  there  should  be  simple  and  practical  explana- 
tion given  of  difficulties,  not  in  the  form  of  apologetics,  but  for  driving 
away  of  error  and  upholding  of  the  truth.  There  are  societies  doing 
good  work  of  this  kind,  but  it  would  be  better  if  this  work  were  diocesan, 
and  if  those  who  had  power  and  time  for  this  end  could  assist  those  who 
lacked,  and  so  prove  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (c).  So,  too,  if 
we  could  obtain  a  footing  in  the  daily  Press,  not  in  the  able  columns  of 
our  Church  newspapers,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  not  buy 
these,  in  other  departments  of  the  daily  Press,  by  which  the  masses  are 
so  largely  influenced* 

(2.)  There  needs  a  quick  eye.  If  anyone  was  in  the  water  we  should 
need  to  see  without  hesitation  which  would  be  the  best  way  and  point 
for  rescue,  and  the  Church  needs  to  see  the  position  quickly,  and  adapt 
herself  without  hesitation,  (a).  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  copy 
whatever  has  proved  of  good  in  others,  for  all  truth  is  of  God,  and  all 
that  is  not  of  truth  will  die.  The  class  meeting  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  section  of  the  Prayer  Union  or  Guild;  the  popular  exposition  of  the 
preaching  friar  finds  its  place  in  the  missions  of  the  Church :  even  the 
work  done  by  the  Salvation  Army  is  done  quite  as  vigorously  and  on  a 
more  real  basis  by  the  Church  Army.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  being 
copyists,  for  most  of  these  plans  came  originally  from  the  Church,  and 
existed  there  in  principle  before  they  were  clothed  in  new  form,  and 
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bore  more  sounding  names,  {b).  The  Church  needs  to  realise  that 
there  is  a  threefold  nature  in  man,  and,  therefore,  she  should  endeavour 
to  do  her  work  so  as  to  provide  for  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  in  guiding 
the  recreation,  sanctifying  the  education,  and  supplying  the  spiritoal 
needs  of  the  people,  (c).  We  must  remember  the  Prayer-book  is  not 
suited  to  the  first  conceptions  of  those  who  have  been  living  away  from 
God.  Beautiful  and  perfect  as  it  is  for  those  who  can  understand  it,  we 
must  be  ready  to  see  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot,  and  lead  them 
through  easy  services  to  higher  things. 

(3).  Strong  hand. — ^There  needs  the  grip  of  porver^  and  this  is  only 
gained  by  very  clear  and  vigorous  ground  held  by  ourselves ;  not  always 
looking  at  evils,  and  being  weakened  by  attacking  imaginary  foes,  but 
firm  ourselves,  and  thus  inspiring  strength.  The  grip  of  sympathy  even 
with  opposers;  not  patronising  them  or  showing  desire  ever  to  be 
fighting  them  ;  but  we  should  show  them  that  if  we  cannot  do  anything 
else  better  we  can  love  better  than  others. 

(4).  Bending  back. — Not  seeking  to  use  the  laity  in  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  when  we  have  given  them  work,  to  be  constantly  showing 
our  distrust  in  them  and  their  power,  but  proving  the  true  elasticity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  possession  by  stooping  most  naturally  to  help  others, 
and  adapting  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  alL 

II.  The  second  principle  will  be  centralisation.  In  all  large  cities 
the  Church  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  congregational  life ;  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  in  5^///^  places,  but  (i)  there  is  a  danger  in  isolated  life, 
even  in  the  best  worked  parishes.  Each  worker  wants  to  make  his  part 
succeed,  and  this  very  useful  emulation  has  its  evils — in  making  us  for- 
get that  if  we  succeed,  and  the  other  work  fiags,  because  we  draw  olTtoo 
much  vigour  into  our  part,  the  whole  work  suffers.  So,  too,  in  towns, 
one  church  works  its  own  organisation,  but  does  not  give  much  help 
or  sympathy  to  other  churches ;  so,  as  the  strength  of  the  cable  is  the 
strength  of  its  weakest  link,  the  Church,  as  such,  in  that  town  is  weak. 
(2).  There  is  danger  in  not  developing  the  whole  system  of  the  Church. 
In  some  places  preaching  is  regarded  as  all,  and  sacraments  are 
neglected  ;  in  other  places,  sacraments  are  all,  and  preaching  is  of  small 
account.  Surely  each  well-balanced  parish  should  have  {a)  humanising 
influences  by  education,  and  by  temperance  and  other  societies.  {p\ 
Evangelising  influences,  by  mission  work  and  seeking  the  masses.  \i)* 
Training  and  building  up  by  sacramental  teaching  and  guilds  or  unions 
for  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  (3).  There  needs,  too,  more  care  as  to 
the  honour  of  the  Church.  In  the  sects  great  pains  are  taken  to  cover 
and  hide  any  faults  or  scandals,  and  though  these  need  to  be  visited 
by  proper  measures,  we  want  a  greater  care  as  to  the  honour  of  the 
Church  by  doing  what  we  can  to  hide  them  from  the  gaze  of  enemies. 

Many  steps  there  are  in  the  right  direction.  Working  men's  societies 
to  aid  in  evangelistic  work ;  the  missions  of  the  Universities  in  the  East 
End  parishes,  and  tiie  adoption  of  poor  localities  by  richer  congrega- 
tions. These  efforts  will  do  much  to  present  the  Church  as  the  one 
binding  link  wherein  all  can  meet  in  one  brotherhood ;  and  our  bishops 
(especially  if  they  can  have  smaller  dioceses)  will  be  regarded  by  the 
masses  not  only  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  but  as  their  bishop.  While 
we  need  therefore  to  hold  by  and  value  our  parochial  system,  we 
may  learn  from  Nehemiah  to  come  together  for  common  purposes  at 
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the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  though  we  may  at  other  times  be  engaged  in 
building  each  at  his  own  door. 

III. — Whilst  the  spirit  of  Christ  within  the  Church  requires  adaptation 
to  the  need  of  all,  and  the  genius  of  the  Church  herself  requires  unifa^ 
lisatiofiy  so  as  to  develop  corporate  life;  the  spirit  of  Christendom 
demands  of  us  catholicity.  We  may  and  ought  to  see  truth  in  other 
systems,  but  whatever  God  has  revealed  in  systems  that  have  passed 
away  may  be  found  in  the  Church  to-day  ;  and  we  ought  to  find  in  the 
Church  teaching  all  that  others  teach,  so  fieu:  as  they  teach  truth.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  more  in  the  Church  than  any  can  show  out- 
side of  her,  and  then  the  people  will  be  able  to  be  drawn  within  her 
fold  again :  in  parochial  work,  which  are  the  sowing  times  ;  in  parochial 
missions,  which  are  the  harvest  times  ;  in  parochial  teaching,  which  are 
the  times  of  reproduction.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  show  our  true 
power,  in  doing  our  work  more  fully,  more  spiritually,  more  thoroughly, 
more  earnestly  than  any  other  bodies  can  do  it,  and  we  shall  then  soon 
find  that  the  Church  will  not  be  a  luxury  that  may  or  may  not  be 
needed,  but  a  necessity^  because  it  contains  that  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  still  in  all  her  development  the  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  we  need  not  fear,  for  she  will  be — 

Holy — In  the  lives  of  her  members. 

Catholic — In  her  love  and  embraciveness. 

Apostolic — In  her  truth  and  development. 


DISCUSSION. 


John   Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Provost  of  the  Guild  of 

St.  Alban. 

I  VENTURE  to  offer  myself  as  a  speaker,  because,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
apparently  had  simply  a  clerical  symposium,  and  I  think  that  some  might  like  the  lay 
side  of  the  question  to  be  presented.  I  feel,  however,  that  some  may  look  upon  me 
as  somewhat  of  an  impostor,  because  in  the  adjoining  room  this  morning  I  posed  for 
some  time  as  a  rustic,  and  now  I  am  about  to  offer  some  opinions  on  the  urban 
question.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  I  do  live  in  the  country,  I  am 
▼ery  near  to  the  town,  and,  as  Provost  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Alban,  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  work  which  is  carried  on  by  the  laity,  especially  in  town  districts.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  the  observation  that  the  Church  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  adapt  herself  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  that  means  that 
there  must  not  be  too  much  of  that  centralisation  which  some  of  our  friends  have 
been  expatiating  on  to-night.  If  they  will  only  trust  the  laity  a  little  more  than 
they  have  done  hitherto,  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  without  troubling  them  to  the 
«xtent  which  they  believe  is  necessary.  I  am,  of  course,  most  willing  that  all  the 
work  done  by  the  laity  should  be  done  in  thorough  loyalty  to  the  existing  autho- 
rities, but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  laymen  should  be  continually  bothering  the 
parson  about  all  the  details  of  the  work  they  do.  The  best  thine,  surely,  u  to 
leave  them  to  work  matters  out  in  their  own  way.  Something  has  been  said  about 
the  unattractiveness  of  our  services.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  masses  of  the  people  are  very  fond  indeed  of  being 

rken  to  in  a  straightforward,  manly  way,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place 
m  under  the  influence  of  those  who  can  so  represent  the  Church  and  her  teaching 
as  to  command  attention.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  they  come  to  understand  what 
the  Church's  objects  are,  they  will  respect  her  infinitely  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.     A  great  deal  of  the  fault  on  the  part  of  the  laity  hitherto  has  arisen  firom  the 
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fkct  that  some  of  those  who  have  spoken  for  the  Church  have  been  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  position  they  should  take  up.     One  of  the  things,    therefore,  that  we 
should  do  IS  to  make  our  position  quite  clear,   and  our  attachment  to  the  Church 
undoubted.     I  think  the  Church  ought  to  furnish  a  much  increased  number  of  lay- 
jvorkers,  and  I  believe  we  sball  never  have  any  chance  of  doing  our  dutv  among  the 
masses  until  we  have  found  out  the  secret  of  obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  active 
lay-workers.     People  say  that  we  have  already  attained  to  a  great  deal  of  efficiency  in 
that  respect,  but  we  have  not  half  found  out  the  capacity  of  the  Church  yet.     Compare 
our  work  in  this  connection  with  what  is  done,  for  instance,  by  the  Wesleyans.    Their 
local  preachers,  for  instance,  would  average,  I  suppose,  about  six  to  one  of  their  fully 
constituted  ministers.    Before  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  with  them  we  shall  have  to 
be  able  to  show  something  of  the  same  kind,  and,  in  our  towns  especially,  the  only 
way  to  lay  hold  of  the  lapsed  masses  will  be  by  providing  a  large  number  of  lay 
evangelists  to  do  the  work.    I  could  put  my  hand  upon  a  large  number  of  men  who 
are,  many  of  them  under  Episcopal  sanction,  and  some  without  it,  doing  this  woik 
effectually.     Every  single  lay  member  of  the  Congress  here  should  consider  whether 
they  have  not  some  duty  of  this  kind  to  undertake.     It  is  impossible  for  the  clergy  to 
do  all  this  work.     They  have,  most  of  them,  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  at  present. 
Let  the  laity  do  their  part,  and  the  Church's  influence  may  be  amazingly  extended  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time.     There  is  no  other  method  I  know  of  for  bringing  a  large 
amount  of  influence  to  bear  upon  the  lapsed  masses.     I  should  also  like  to  say, 
speaking  from  a  layman's  point  of  view,  that  the  addresses  with  which  we  shall  win 
these  people  must  be  of  a  special  and  hearty  kind.     Some  of  the  speakers  have  been 
describing  sermons  to-night,  and  some  of  them  have  certainly  been  illustrating  them. 
Those  who  undertake  lay  work  must  know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  say,  and 
say  it.     There  is  no  doubt  that  one  secret  of  success  with  the  masses  is  to  speak 
straight  out,  and  hit  out,  as  it  were,   ''straight  from  the  shoulder."    Working-class 
people,  when  they  are  appealed  to  on  other  subjects,  such  as  politics,  are  spoken  to  in 
a  way  they  can  understand.    The  speakers  take  good  care  of  that.     It  is  a  much  more 
important  matter  that  those  who  represent  the  Church  should  speak  plainly  and  make 
themselves  '*  understood  of  the  people,"  than  they  should  make  grand  deliverances 
and  flourish  up  flne  sentences.     It  is,  I  was  about  going  to  say,  a  disgrace  to  see  that 
we  go  on,  year  after  year,  and  do  not  increase  by  any  large  number  the  working  anny 
of  lay  evangelists  in  the  Church.     We  shall  certainly  want  a  very  large  number  of 
clergy  to  carry  on  the  higher  ministrations  of  the  Church,  if  the  duties  I  have  been 
referring  to  are  performed  by  the  laity  ;  but  I  am  satis6ed  we  shall  never  teach  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  without  bringing  a  large  number  of  evangelists  into  the 
field,  and  we  shall  never  do  that  until  the  laity  find  out  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
fulfil  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 


The  Rev.    Wm.    Randall,  DD.,  Rector  of   Handsworth  and 

Rural   Dean. 

After  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  speeches  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
much  more  need  not  be  said.  I  would  not  presume  to  stand  before  this  great  audience 
to-night,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  had  an  experience  of  over  forty  years,  divided 
pretty  well  between  rural  and  urban  parishes,  in  which  I  have  been  as  active  a  worker 
as  good  health  and  strength  and,  I  trust,  God's  grace,  enabled  me  to  be,  and  in  which 
not  five  years  have  passed  during  which  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  building  or 
restoring  schools,  parsonages,  or  churches.  I  trust  that  my  experience  will  enable  me 
to  throw  out  a  few  remarks  which  may  help  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
among  the  masses,  both  rural  and  urban.  I  will  begin  by  saying  most  emphatically 
that  I  believe  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  Church.  I 
believe  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  masses,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
are  really  opposed,  either  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  the  action  of  the  Church,  or 
the  sympathies  of  the  Church.  This,  I  think,  can  be  proved  by  facts.  We  baptise, 
I  suppose,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  people  ;  we  marrv,  I  think,  more 
than  70  per  cent. ;  and  we  certainly  bury  about  99  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  stating  to  this  Congress  that  the  Bill  for  the  Burial  of 
Dissenters,  which  was  so  urged  upon  the  nation  and  carried  in  such  hot  haste,  has 
become  almost  a  dead  letter.     Out  of  over  700  funerals  that  my  curates  or  I  have  had 
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in  our  ^nsh  since  the  passing  of  that  measure,  there  have  only  been  seven  under  the 
Act.  That,  I  think,  in  itself  proves  that  there  is  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
to  the  action  of  the  Church.  I  felt  rather  grieved  at  the  gloomy  view  taken  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  this  morning,  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  masses. 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Bishop  limited  that  view  to  250  years  after  the 
Reformation,  and,  therefore,  did  not  mean  his  remarks  to  apply  to  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  the  Church's  life.  No  one,  I  think,  can  doubt  tor  a  moment  that  within 
the  last  half-century  the  Church  has  made  vast  strides  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
You  do  not  see  empty  churches  now,  nor  do  ^ou  hear  of  the  people  resenting  the 
carrying  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  their  own  houses.  I  remember,  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  curate  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  that  some  of  the  people 
met  me  and  a  brother  of  mine  with  the  expression,  "  Dom  thee,  parson,"  but  by 
dealing  sympathetically  with  them  I  soon  found  that  those  people  would  go  out  of 
their  way  to  show  respect  to  those  parsons,  whom  a  little  time  before  they  had  been 
consigning  to  perdition.  But,  although  the  Church  has  made  great  strides,  we  must 
feel  that  there  is  a  very  deplorable  absence  of  the  masses  from  the  Church,  not  through 
hostility,  but,  it  may  be,  through  apathy  or  indifference.  In  order  to  find  the  remedies 
for  this  state  of  things,  we  must  learn  the  causes  of  it.  I  must  place  the  first  cause 
at  the  door  of  the  employers  of  labour.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  offend  or  not — 
I  am  indifferent  to  that — but  I  think  the  employers  of  labour  are,  in  a  great  measure^ 
the  cause  of  the  lapsing  of  the  labouring  population  from  the  Church.  Those  who 
say  it  is  not  so,  have  very  little  experience  in  tne  matter.  I  have  seen  for  many  years 
masters  that  preferred  the  interests  of  their  horses,  their  cows,  their  sheep,  and  their 
dogs  to  those  of  their  labourers*  souls.  Do  we  not  see  now,  in  all  our  great  towns, 
how  the  Railway  Companies,  the  Tramway,  Omnibus,  and  Cab  Companies  prefer 
their  own  temporal  interests  tu  the  welfare  of  their  people.  This  goes  througn  the 
whole  range  of  society,  more  or  less,  and  has  caused,  I  believe,  the  greater  part  of  the 
indifference  that  exists  as  to  Church  teaching  and  Church-going.  I  lay  it  also  at  the 
door  of  the  deficient  supply  of  clergy  and  lay- workers.  And,  further,  I  charge  it  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  incapacity  and  unfitness  of  many  amongst  those  who  are 
ministers  and  teachers — the  absence  of  that  gift  which  would  render  them  "  apt  to 
teach,**  and  of  that  grace  which  alone  can  make  them  **  sufficient  for  these  things  ** — 
sensible  of  their  responsibility  to  God  and  man,  and  earnest  to  do  their  duty. 


The  Rev.  John  Hopkins,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Wednesbury. 

If  lime  had  allowed,  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  a^logise  for  venturing  to  speak  at 
this  Congress,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  my  senior  brethren  of  the  clergy,  but  as 
the  evening  is  far  advanced,  I  must  at  once  draw  attention  to  some  points  of  impor* 
tance  in  the  subject  before  us.  There  has  been  one  thing  in  the  discussion  which  has 
stnick  me  with  great  pleasure,  and  that  is,  all  seem  agreed  that  we  must  follow  con« 
stitutional  lines  in  our  Church  work,  but  that  there  must  be  increased  activity  and 
life.  We  are  to  walk  along  the  old  paths,  but  with  quickened  steps.  My  work  lies 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Black  Country  of  Staffordshire.  I  have  two  large  works  in 
my  parish,  one  employing  about  2,000  men  and  the  other  about  1,500,  and  I  am  sure 
1  may  say  from  experience  that  there  is  no  positive  hostility  in  the  hearts  of  the  bulk 
of  these  men  to  the  Church  of  England,  bttt  rather  the  reverse.  They  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  clergy  now  try  to  act  up  to  iheir  solemn  responsibilities  and 
their  duties.  I  was  glad  to  hear  th&  afternoon  the  testimony  that  was  borne  to  this 
increased  activity  of  me  clergy.  I  was  lately  reading,  in  the  life  of  Dean  Hook,  the 
description  given  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  advice  given  to  the  clergy 
in  1825,  when  Bishop  Blomfield's  first  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  was  satirized 
by  Sydney  Smith : 

"  Hunt  not,  fish  not,  shoot  not ; 

Dance  not,  fiddle  not,  flute  not ; 

But,  before  all  things,  it  is  my  particular  desire. 

That,  once  at  least  in  every  week,  you  take 

Your  dinner  with  the  Squire." 

Well,  that  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  condition  of  the  clergy  now.  A  pre- 
vious speaker  said  we  were  to  take  care  that  the  people  who  come  to  diurch  are 
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taught  the  truth  ;  but  if  so,  those  who  teach  must  be  nble  to  teach.  I  venture  to 
i^ggest  that  if  there  could  be  an  increased  training  in  practical  parish  work  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  a  great  deal  woula  be  done  towards  strengthen- 
ing the  Church  in  town  and  countnr  alike.  I  know  what  a  difficulty  this  is,  but  if 
only  there  could  be  an  extension  of  our  clergy  schools,  and  if,  perhaps,  the  bishops 
could  require  a  certificate  of  having  attended  lectures  on  elocution,  sermon  writing 
and  even  reading,  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  Church.  I 
have  seen  a  mission-room  filled  by  a  young  clergyman  who  was  able  to  deliver  his 
message  with  power  and  life,  and  emptied  by  another  who,  though  equally  earnest, 
was  unable,  owing  to  want  of  previous  training,  to  tell  out  with  ease  those  tidings 
which,  I  am  sure,  he  longed  and  burned  to  speak.  I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  whidk 
may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  able  to  carr}*  it  into  enect.  Then,  I 
think  that  if  those  who  come  to  church  are  to  be  kept  there  and  to  be  properly  in- 
structed, we  must  follow  the  advice  given  recently  in  a  well-known  and  useful  paper, 
the  Church  Times,  (A  Voice:  "Oh,  oh.")  Yes,  I  said  **0h,"  when  I  read  the 
article  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  **  Mumbles,"  and  which  pointed  out  that  there 
must  be  an  articulate  and  clear  rendering  of  the  Church  services,  so  that  those  who 
attend  may  profit  by  them.  This  subject  surely  is  worthy  of  attention.  Then  there 
is  a  third  point  which  we  orght  to  consider.  We  have  to  meet  the  growing  require- 
ments of  the  age.  I  should  be  very  thankful  to  hear  those  who  speak  after  me  give 
us  some  advice  as  to  how  we  are  to  meet  those  requirements  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion. In  Wednesbury,  where  my  lot  is  cast,  there  is  now  what  is  called  a  Sunday 
morning  adult  class  for  men,  which  numbers  600  members.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  ap- 
plause IS  a  little  premature,  because  the  class  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Darlaston  there  is  another  class  with  400  members,  and  in 
another  parish,  close  by,  one  numbering  500  or  600.  The  men  meet  at  7.30  a.m., 
and  are  taught  the  three  R*s  and  Holy  Scripture.  I  have  been  asked  on  one  or  two 
occasions  to  speak  to  these  men.  They  meet,  however,  as  I  have  said,  at  an  hour 
when  we  have  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  cannot  therefore  attend  the 
class  without  neglecting  my  duty,  and  giving  what  I  venture  to  think  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  those,  who  are  churchmen  amongst  them,  to  neglect  theirs.  But  if  I» 
and  other  clergymen  similarly  situated,  frown  upon  this  work,  we  are  held  up  to  the 
people  as  being  opposed  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  advancement  What,  then,  are 
we  to  do, — for  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  movement  which  will  rapidly  spread  ?  My 
advice  is, — trust  the  people  !  and  let  us  show  that  we  trust  them  by  not  being  afraid 
to  go  out  to  them  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  any  need  which  may  have  call^  these 
classes  into  existence.  Let  us  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  instead  jof  leaving  these 
movements  to  be  initiated  and  carried  on  by  those  outside  the  Church,  let  us  start 
them  ourselves,  and  then  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  and  so  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness,  and  these  large  bodies  of  men  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  drifting  away,  but  will  be  won  to,  and  retained  within,  the  Church  fold. 


The  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing.  Rector  of  Spitalfields,  and  Prebendary 

of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

I  FIND  myself  quite  unable  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  last  speaker.  If  he 
finds  himself  in  a  difficulty,  I  would  refer  him,  as  I  think  it  is  always  well  to  do,  to 
his  bishop.  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  this  evening  but  that  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  work  among  the  masses.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  succeeding 
his  lordship  the  President  of  this  Congress,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  chaplain  to 
the  Lay-helpers'  Association  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  I  therefore  know  what 
the  lajrmen  are  doing  there  to  meet  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  masses.  Then  I 
have  charge  of  a  parish  of  over  20,000  people  of  the  lowest  order.  Why,  my  mouth 
watered  just  now  when  Prebendary  Hodgkinson  was  speaking.  He  told  us  that  his 
parish  was  very  poor,  and  that  the  most  respectable  being  in  it  was  the  relieving 
officer.  The  relieving  officer  cannot  live  in  my  parish  ;  he  cannot  find  a  residence 
there.  I  think,  then,  I  ought  to  have  some  little  idea  of  what  the  condition  of  the 
masses  now  is,  even  if  I  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  means  by  which  their 
spiritual  necessities  should  be  met.  My  time  is  short,  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
just  {pving  you  the  heads  of  the  points  on  which  I  should  like  to  address  you.     In  the 
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first  place,  we  ere  not  to  reclaim  the  lapsed  masses  by  Delecting  the  classes.  We 
must  continae  to  attend  to  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  Then  I  think  that  we  must 
not  allow  spiritual  destitution  again  to  overtake  us.  We  must  take  care  that  spiritual 
necessities  do  not  multiply  all  around  us.  As  the  houses  are  built  about  us,  the  Chundi 
of  God  should  be  built  and  a  minister  of  Christ  should  be  provided  to  minister  there. 
Again,  I  believe  we  are  not  to  overcome  our  difficulties  by  allowing  the  leakage  to 
continue  which  occasionally  goes  on  now  between  the  Sunday-school  and  confirmation, 
and  often  between  confirmation  and  Holy  Communion.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
attend  to  here.  We  sometimes  train  up  a  nimiber  of  children  and  then  allow  our 
brethren  over  the  way  to  take  them  in.  Then,  we  are  not,  I  think,  to  reclaim  the 
lapsed  masses  by  giving  all  the  support  and  sympathy  we  can  to  undenominational 
missions.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  either  by  supposing  that  all  the  work  is  to  be 
done  by  imitating  the  Salvation  Army.  I  agree,  indeed,  with  what  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  said  just  now,  and  I  am  the  last  man  to  be  squeamish  at  the  methods  used 
for  saving  a  drowning  man.  But  if  I  found  that  the  apparatus  used  for  rescuing  the 
drowning  man  pulled  half  a  dozen  others  into  the  water,  I  should  have  very  little 
mnpathy  with  such  a  method  of  saving  life.  I  agree  also  that  we  are  not  to  get  at 
the  Ispsol  masses  simply  by  tobacco  and  tea.  But  we  must  remember  that  men  will 
smoke,  and  sometimes  women  too,  and  that  in  London,  if  not  in  Yorkshire,  they  are 
fond  of  tea.  And  I  must  venture  to  say  that  I  have  sometimes  found  myself  inside  the 
toQfBEL  where  the  smoking  is  going  on,  and  that  if  I  have  not  taken  a  pipe  I  have  taken 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  believe  we  must  not  leave  these  matters  entirely  in  other  hands,  and 
that  if  we  are  to  reclaim  the  lapsed  masses  we  must  not  withhold  the  means  of  social 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  Nor  do  I  believe  we  are  to  get  at  the  masses  simply  by 
outdoor  preaching.  I  find  that  I  can  get  only  about  one  good  earnest  worker  to  half  a 
dozen  preachers.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  come  to  preach,  but  I  want 
men  who  will  come  and  work.  The  people  are  not  to  be  saved  in  the  mass,  but  indi- 
vidually, and  are  to  be  taught  individually.  And  what  we  want  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood as  ours  is  men  and  women  who  will  be  content  to  work,  although  at  first  they 
have  only  one  or  two  to  care  for.  Then,  I  believe  that  the  way  to  win  over  the  lapsed 
masses  is  to  make  the  Church  the  Church  of  the  people.  Mission-halls  are  all  very 
good  in  their  way,  but  do  not  let  them  go  out  of  tneir  way  and  become  substitutes  for 
uie  Church.  I  believe  we  can  make  our  churches  much  more  popular  by  opening 
them  for  other  and  more  popular  services  still  than  we  have  at  present.  When  we 
make  the  people  understand  that  they  are  welcome  to  our  churches,  when  we  get  rid 
no^  only  of  pew-rents  but  of  beadledom,  we  shall  set  the  people  to  come ;  and  when 
we.  do  I  believe  we  shall  make  them  not  only  good  Christians,  but  what  we  may  also 
look  forward  to  with  hope  and  trust — good,  loyal  churchmen. 


The  Rev.  James  Davenport  Kelly,  Rector  of  St  Matthew, 

and  Canon  of  Manchester. 

A  SPEAKER  yesterday  complained  that  the  title  of  the  subject  then  being  discussed 
was  loosely  worded.  No  such  charge  can  be  made  against  the  wording  of  the  subject 
proposed  for  our  consideration  to-night.  It  stands  &fore  us  in  all  its  terrible  clear- 
ness, and  a  grave  indictment  it  is ;  that  by  some  means  the  masses  have  been  allowed 
to  lapse,  whether  it  be  into  unbelief  or  indificrence.  One  gentleman  has  already  tried 
to  fix  the  stigma  of  this  negligence  on  certain  specified  persons.  I  will  not  follow  up 
this  line  of  defence,  or  attempt  to  say  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil ;  it  is  a 
useless  thing  to  bandy  accusations  and  try  to  prove  some  one  else  guilty  in  the  matter, 
rather,  I  think,  should  each  of  us  say  "mea  culpa,"  acknowledge  his  own  share  of  the 
sin,  and  anxionsly  seek  to  wipe  away  the  reproach.  It  is  indeed  a  fearful  thing,  if  ii 
be  a  correct  designation,  that  we  should  have  to  speak  of  the  great  body  of  our  people, 
or  even  any  con^erable  section  of  them,  as  the  lapsed  masses.  But  perhaps  in  our 
clearly  reslising  the  depth  of  their  fiUl  is  to  be  discerned  a  ground  of  hope  ;  it  may 
rouse  us  from  apathy.  They  after  all  are  Christ's  own  peopk,  our  brethren  in  the 
femily  of  God,  whether  they  care  for  their  blessing  or  not.  We  are  not  now  asked  to 
look  at  a  portion  of  the  world  that  has  never  known  the  truth,  but  upon  those  to 
whom  Christ's  good  tidings  have  been  long  made  known ;  and  if  by  any  neglect  they. 
are  nnafiected  by  His  life  and  teaching,  it  ought  to  be  an  impossible  thing  for  Christian 
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people  to  see  it  without  asking  how  to  reeain  them.  For  this  I  have  no  new  panacea 
to  extol,  my  hope  is  in  the  application  of  the  only  remedy,  the  bringing  Christ  home 
to  the  hearts  of  men  by  eveiy  means,  direct  and  indirect.  By  sermons,  lectures, 
addresses,  teaching,  in  church,  mission-room,  school,  street,  by  conversation  in  their 
homes  or  wherever  we  meet  them,  must  the  truth  be  directly  made  known  ;  while, 
indirectly,  the  Christian  faith  should  be  taught  in  the  pure,  loving,  sympathetic  fives 
of  all  believing  people.  These  are  the  books  that  all  read,  that  tell  mightily  on  the 
characters  of  even  the  most  careless  people  in  our  great  cities.  As  an  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  kindliness  of  heart  enabled  its  possessors  to  do  great  work  for  Christ, 
let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  three  men  of  this  century,  holding,  it  may  be  allowed,  very 
different  views  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  yet  possessing  a  wondrous  influence  on  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived.  See  how  Charles  Kingsley,  in  rural  and  urban 
populations  in  Eversleigh,  in  Chester,  in  Westminster,  won  the  hearts  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  Farm  labourers,  gamekeeprrs,  gipsies,  country  squires  ;  officers  from 
Aldershot  and  Woolwich ;  men  of  rank  m  science,  professional  men,  clerks,  shop 
assistants  in  the  city,  all  hung  on  his  words.  It  was  the  same  with  Dr.  Hook,  Vicar 
of  Leeds.  All  will  call  to  mind  the  power  which  he  won  for  himself  and  the  Church, 
by  the  fearlessness  and  determi nation  with  which  he  put  forward  his  views  of  truth, 
united  to  the  geniality  of  temper  which  characterised  his  dealings  with  the  dwellers  in 
that  busy  centre.  The  third  to  whom  I  point  is  Canon  James  Bardsley,  known  to 
many  of  us  as  having  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  over  working  men  ;  who  lived 
to  see  so  great  a  change  come  over  them,  that  where  the  ministers  of  the  Church  had 
once  been  greeted  with  cries  of  hatred  and  derision,  large  congregations  were  gathered 
of  men  who  gave  an  intelligent  adhesion  to  her  doctrines  and  new  strength  in  defence 
of  her  rights.  The  three  men  were  in  many  respects  unlike,  but  in  each  there  was  a 
never  failing  fund  of  love  for  weak  and  sinful  men,  a  sympathy  for  suffering,  a  burning 
desire  to  help  the  tempted  ;  and  in  every  case  the  indiflerence  of  the  many  was  melted 
by  the  fervour  of  the  true  follower  of  Ciirist.  One  advantage  we  posses  in  our  urban 
population,  the  increasing  desire  for  knowledge  and  guidance,  of  which  a  marked 
mstance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  establishment  of  classes  for  practical  and  recreative 
education.  It  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  desire  felt  by  the  working  men  themselves  to 
have  the  younger  members  of  their  order  taught  to  spend  happy  and  proBtable 
evenings  after  their  day*s  work  is  ended,  apart  from  the  evil  influences  to  which  un- 
employed  hours  are  exposed  ;  and  in  the  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  admirably 
devised  project  in  Nottingham  and  many  other  towns  to  which  the  movement  has 
spread,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  all  to  whom  any  gifts  have  been  bestowed  to  give 
of  their  best  to  those  who  are  anxiously  asking  for  help.  By  such  devotion  of  leisure 
and  power,  in  such  a  spirit  of  loving  self  surrender,  are  we  to  try  and  win  back  the 
lapsed.  Of  this  be  sure,  for  your  encouragement,  that  once  won  they  will  be  staunch 
allies  ;  ready  and  prompt  to  devote  all  their  power  to  the  good  of  their  fellows,  and 
at  every  hour  strengthening  the  hold  which  ttie  truth  of  Christ's  religion  must  have 
when  fully  taught  in  word,  and  faithfully  carried  out  in  life. 


The    Rev.    James    Dawson    Lewis,    Vicar    of  St    Ann's, 
Nottingham,  and  Hon«  Canon  of  Southwell. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words,  as  having  had  great  practical  experience  among  the 
lapsed  masses.  I  have  been  labouring  for  fifteen  years  in  a  large  and  growing 
workine-class  parish.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  seeking  to  reclaim  the  masses  the 
spirit  m  whicn  we  should  work  is  the  spirit  of  thorough  self-surrender  to,  and 
grateful  love  for,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  for 
bright  services,  free  and  open  churches,  and  good  and  pointed  preaching.  On  these 
points  we  are  most  of  us  agreed.  I  should  like  to  speak  about  an  afternoon 
service  which  I  have  had  for  some  years.  I  have  had  a  service  on  Sunday  after* 
noons,  during  the  winter,  lasting  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  aa 
average  attendance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  persons,  many  of  whom  had  not  been  in 
church  for  several  years  before  they  came  to  that  particular  service.  We  have  made 
it  simple  and  cheerful  and  attractive,  and  we  have  had  the  prayers  printed  on  a  card, 
so  that  the  people  can  follow  them  whether  they  know  the  Prayer  Book  or  not.  The 
service  has  been  useful  to  a  number  of  people  who  cannot  get  to  the  ordinary  service. 
Mothers  with  large  families  of  young  children  have  told  us  that  it  is  the  only  service  to 
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which  they  can  come,  and  amongst  those  who  attend  are  persons  who  serve  in  public- 
houses,  and  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  evening  in  preparing  the  Monday  daily 
papers,  and  those  who  will  notj  or  from  various  reasons  cannot,  come  to  church  in  the 
morning  or  evening.  It  is  also  useful  to  others,  who  find  the  afternoon  hang  heavily 
on  their  hands,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  cases.  Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  service  one  afternoon,  I  was  csdled 
for  by  a  young  lady  who  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  her  brother,  who  was  dying.  She 
said  that  the  family  wished  to  send  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  but  that  the  young  man  said  he  would  see  me,  or  nobody.  I  went  to  see 
him  after  service,  found  him  in  a  very  desperate  condition,  and  baptized  him.  He 
recovered,  although  he  had  not  been  expected  to  live  through  that  night  I  learnt 
that  he  had  come  to  my  ministry  entirely  through  the  afternoon  service.  After  he  had 
recovered  his  health  he  was  confirmed,  and  came  to  the  Holy  Communion.  There 
was  a  woman  also,  who  told  me  she  was  converted  by  one  of  our  afternoon  sermons, 
and  that  she  had  been  drawn  into  the  Church  by  the  shortness  and  attractiveness  of 
that  particular  service.  She,  and  her  daughter  also,  who  was  confirmed  afterwards, 
are  now  communicants.  I  would  suggest,  then,  that  the  afternoon  should  be  more 
utilised,  in  order  to  attract  people  to  our  churches.  We  have  also  tried  an  extra 
service,  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  get  large  congregations  of 
several  hundred  people  to  attend.  We  have  two  Church  Armies  at  work  in  the  parish. 
Although  not  linked  to  the  Church  Army,  they  work  on  exactly  the  same  lines.  The 
captain  and  lieutenant  go  out  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  their  bands, 
which  they  have  trained  themselves.  They  preach  in  the  open-air,  then  go  to  the  mission 
room,  where  they  have  a  good  deal  of  singing,  and  a  nice,  bright,  attractive  service. 
The  object  is  to  convert  the  lower  class  of  people  by  God's  grace,  and  to  graft  them 
into  the  Church,  and  lead  them  on  to  confirmation  and  Hcly  Communion.  There 
are  two  of  these  armies  working  in  different  districts,  and  if  any  friends  here  to- 
night have  a  rough  populatioti  to  deal  with,  I  would  very  strongly  recommend  them  to 
try  such  an  organisation  for  reaching  the  most  degraded  class.  Many  of  these  people 
say  they  cannot  come  to  Church,  either  on  account  of  their  clothes,  or  because  they 
have  youne  children  to  look  after,  but  bv  such  means  as  these,  all  excuse  is  taken  awav, 
and  they  do  come  in  large  numbers.  Tnen,  I  may  add,  I  do  think  we  ought  to  do 
more  by  useful  Church  teaching  to  make  the  young  more  faithful  churchmen  after  they 
leave  our  day  schools  and  Sundav  schools.  I  would  also  recommend  my  cleriad 
brethren,  if  they  have  the  opportunity,  to  get  upon  the  school  board  of  their  district. 
I  have  had  three  yeara'  experience  of  the  school  board  of  Nottingham,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  get  the  Bible  taught,  according  to  a  well-graduated  syllabus,  to  the  children, 
and  the  pupil  teachers  systematically  instructed  in  religious  knowledge.  I  have  had  a 
large  class  of  them  at  my  own  house,  and  their  own  board  teachers  are  required  to  give 
them  their  religious  instruction  regularly  and  punctually.  My  Nonconformist  colleagues 
readily  acknowledge  that  it  is  through  my  action,  as  a  clerg^an,  and  my  continually 

greasing  the  matter  forward  that  this  has  been  done.  It  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
ave  some  20,000  children  within  your  reach,  as  I  have  in  the  board  schools  at 
Nottingham,  and  to  be  able  to  go  into  those  schools  and  to  influence  the  teachers  and 
the  pupil  teachers,  thus  getting  at  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  I  do,  therefore, 
advise  my  clerical  brethren  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  lowest  class  of 
people  by  going,  if  they  can  get  elected,  on  the  school  board.  I  may  mention,  also, 
that  for  some  years  we  have  had  two  confirmations  in  connection  with  our  Church — 
one  in  the  spring,  and  one  in  the  autumn — and  we  find  that  in  consequence,  we  have 
doubled  the  number  of  candidates.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  our  communicants  has 
largely  increased,  and  last  Easter  Day  we  had  more  than  ever  before  in  the  parish, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred. 


The  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  Principal  of  the  Church  Army 

Training  CoUegCi 

I  WANT  to  recommend  the  Church  Army,  as  one  of  the  best  supplementary  agencies 
for  helping  the  Church  of  England  to  recover  the  lapsed  masses.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  there  are  lapsed  masses.  Their  sad  condition,  and  the  terrible  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  us  because  of  it,  are  now  admitted  truths,    lliey  may  become  hackneyed  truths. 
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and  I  tremble  to  think  that  they  may  become  so  common  that,  we  may  lose  the 
of  shame  and  the  stimulus  to  active  service,  which  they  should  give  to  us.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  most  that  fresh  methods  and  supplementary  agents  are  needed  to  regain 
the  lost  ground.  The  clergyman's  time,  as  a  rule,  is  fuller  occupied  with  those  masses 
who,  thank  God,  are  not  lapsed,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  tmngif  hb  pastoral  efibrtswere 
put  aside  in  order  that  he  might  engage  in  the  more  excitiug  revivaiistic  work.  There- 
lore  we  must  turn  to  our  reserve  forces,  and  the  Church  loc^s  to  the  laity  to  help  it  at 
this  moment.  If,  however,  we  are  to  use  laymen,  we  want  a  particular  kind  A  lay- 
man  to  ensure  effective  work.  It  will  not  do  to  take  any  well-meaning  layman,  who 
wants  to  hear  himself  preach,  and  allow  him  to  give  vent  to  a  few  pious  platitudes  in 
order  to  interest  a  few  old  women  who  come  for  the  grocery  tickets.  We  want  men 
of  fire,  men  of  weight,  men  of  sense  and  wisdom.  If  vou  look  at  the  men  standing 
outside  the  Congress  Hall  now — hard-headed,  hard-thmking  working  men — ytm  will, 
I  think,  see  that  in  order  to  deal  with  such  we  need  all  the  wit  and  wisdom,  all  the 
fire  and  force  that  can  be  found  in  a  true>hearted  man.  For  the  last  year  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  trying  to  train  such  meu.  I  have  had  fifty  working  men  altogether 
living  with  me,  for  three  months  at  a  time,  in  a  house  over  a  shop  in  the  Edgware- 
road.  I  have  taught  them  every  dav  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  I  have  also 
instructed  them  m  practical  work  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  slums  of  London.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  forty-seven  of  them  are  still  preaching  in  various  parts  of  England, 
and  we  have  another  forty  who  had  been  trained  in  the  small  training  home  we  pre- 
viously had  at  Oxford.  There  are  three  points  about  this  work  which  I  want  to  deal 
with.  It  is  Church  work,  it  is  cheap  work,  and  it  is  very  cheering  work.  It  is  really 
Church  work.  We  had  a  conference  of  our  officers  in  WaJcefield  this  morning.  Some  cS 
you  have  seen  them  marching  through  the  streets.  This  morning  I  heard  one  aner  another 
of  them  saying,  "  If  we  want  to  win  the  people,  we  must  put  the  Church  to  the  front ;  we 
must  go  to  them  as  churchmen,  and  they  will  be  all  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  us.** 
We  have  no  wish  to  hide  our  churchmanship.  Some  of  our  men  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Dissenters.  I  think  most  of  our  officers  have  done  so.  But  we  have 
found  that  these  men,  when  they  have  learnt  the  Prayer  Book,  and  seen  the  superior- 
ity of  our  services,  and  have  seen  also  the  grand  history  of  our  Church  to  which  we 
can  point  them,  are  thankful  that  they  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Church,  and 
are  proud  to  call  themselves  churchmen.  We  have  the  majority  of  the  bishops  as 
our  patrons.  Nearly  all  our  officers  receive  the  bishop's  license.  We  only  work  in  a 
parish  at  the  invitation  of  the  parish  clergyman,  and  leave  the  parish  if  the  clergyman 
thinks  we  are  not  wanted.  The  red  cord,  our  badge  of  membership,  is  given  to  none 
who  are  not  willing  to  be  confirmed,  and  they  are  then  led  on  to  Holy  Communion, 
and  taught  to  feed  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  blessed  truth  that  Christ  has  given, 
and  are  so  made  real  Christians.  Then  it  is  a  cheap  work.  A  single  working-man 
costs  19s.  a  week,  with  Js.  extra  for  his  wife  and  is.  extra  for  each  child  up  to  three. 
Generally,  if  the  parish  is  at  all  a  large  one,  he  is  able  from  the  free-will  offerings  of 
the  people  to  collect  that  amount.  'Dien  it  is  a  most  cheering  work.  One  speaker 
told  us  we  must  not  be  content  with  stopping  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
but  must  get  to  the  heart  of  it,  and  he  added  that  the  heart  of  the  disease  was  thisr— 
the  life  of  professing  Christians  was  not  as  true  as  it  should  be.  I  believe  that  is  so, 
and  that  one  of  the  ^eatest  blessings  of  this  Church  Army  work  is,  that  it  revives  the 
communicants,  and  that  it  gives  fresh  zeal  and  energy  and  a  new  impetus  to  mission 
work.  Though  you  might  brighten  your  services  as  much  as  you  please,  worship  tluu 
does  not  lead  to  warfare  is  of  little  avail  in  reclaiming  the  masses.  What  our  com- 
municants want  is  not  only  better  services,  but  opportunities  for  going  out  to  the 
people,  and  for  laying  hold  of  the  poor  drunkards  and  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour.  The  work  is  most  cheering  because  it  does  revive  the  communicants, 
and  because  it  does  give  us,  in  a  thousand  instances,  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  QUES^ 
TIONS  (No.  I.)— THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
RESPECT  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  PROMOTION 
OF  MORALITY,  COMFORT,  AND  THRIFT. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  NORMAN  D.  J.  Straton,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon,  and  Rural  Dean. 

The  Congress  has  been  chiefly  occupied,  so  far,  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  the  deepest  interest  with  respect  to  Church  reform  and 
provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  We  have  considered 
how  her  patronage  may  best  be  distributed,  her  revenues  best  utilised, 
and  proper  representation  in  Ecclesiastical  assemblies  for  her  members 
best  secured.  We  have  thought,  too,  how,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  we  may 
most  effectually  reach  and  retain  the  scattered  population  in  the  country 
districts,  and  the  dense  masses  in  the  towns  ;  nor  have  we  forgotten  to 
reflect  on  the  necessity  for  providing  an  adequate  staff  of  chief  officers, 
who  shall  wisely  direct  the  movements  of  the  forces  by  whom  the  various 
branches  of  her  work  is  being  carried  on.  But  I  venture  to  claim  for 
the  subject,  which  I  have  been  asked  to  open,  this  morning,  that  it 
yields  in  importance  to  none  of  these,  nay,  rather,  that  it  lies,  to  a  large 
extent,  at  the  very  root  of  them.  Give  me  a  community,  all  the  members 
of  which  have  been  trained  in  well-ordered  homes — homes  where  purity, 
modesty,  health,  and  cleanliness  are  cared  for  (tliough  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  imply  that  this  is  not  already  the  case  in  the  houses  of 
myriads  of  our  working  men),  and  I  believe  that  many  of  the  questions 
lihich  perplex  us  would  quickly  solve  themselves.  According  to  the 
home  surroundings,  so,  to  an  immense  extent,  will  be  the  tone  of  the 
family  reared  therein,  and  according  to  the  tone  of  the  families  who 
compose  it,  so,  too,  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at  large.  Whatever, 
then,  concerns  the  homes  of  our  people,  in  the  highest  degree  demands 
the  attention  of  a  Church  Congress ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am 
persuaded  that  few  subjects  are  of  more  pressing  importance,  so  also,  on 
the  other,  I  am  convinced  that  few  will  command  a  deeper  interest  than 
that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  introduce  to  you,  bringing  us,  as 
it  does,  face  to  face  with  that  side  of  things  which,  in  the  present  day, 
possesses  so  great  a  charm  for  all  churchmen — ^at  least,  I  can  answer 
for  those  in  the  North  of  England — I  refer,  of  course,  to  practical 
Christianity. 
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Well,  in  opening  the  question,  let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  define  the  sphere  in  which,  for  my  own  part,  I 
propose  to  invite  discussion  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes,  for  I  confess  that  the  wording  of  the  subject  entrusted  to  me 
seems  to  call  for  a  little  explanation.  As  I  have  already  hinted  (and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  nothing  else  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Subjects' 
Committee),  I  believe  that  vast  numbers  of  these  homes  are  already  all 
that  the  strictest  moralist  could  desire.  Perhaps  in  too  many,  even  of 
these  cases,  there  may  be  room  for  more  comfort ;  but  so  far  as  morality 
sChd  thrift  are  concerned,  these  virtues  exist  and  flourish,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  attention  of  the  Church  might  be  turned,  in  those 
respects  at  least,  with  equal  practical  advantage  to  many  houses  of  the 
rich.  Homes,  then,  such  as  these,  even  though  occupied  by  the  very 
poorest  persons,  I  wish  to  put  out  of  the  consideration  on  this  occasion 
(save  in  so  far  as  they  are  unhealthy  and  unsuitable),  and  I  say  distinctly 
that  the  dwellings  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  are  those,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  in  which  our  working  friends  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
even  if  morality  is  possible,  decency  and  health  are  impossible,  and  as 
for  comfort,  why  it  is  a  thing  unknown.  And  I  need  not  detain  this 
assembly  by  proving,  at  any  length,  that  dwellings  such  as  these 
abound,  especially  in  our  crowded  cities.  Look  at  the  terrible  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  enquiring  into  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis.  And  what  is  true 
of  London  is  true  also  of  provincial  towns.  I  give  one  instance. 
In  Liverpool,  the  other  day,  a  man  was  charged  at  the  police- 
court  with  wounding  another  in  a  house  disturbance  in  one  of  the 
poorest  localities.  A  witness  for  the  defence  stated  that  the  quarrel  was 
not  commenced  by  the  prisoner,  but  by  **  the  middle  tenant"  On  being 
questioned  as  to  her  meaning,  it  appeared  that  the  room  where  the 
parties  lived  was  occupied  by  five  families,  one  residing  in  each  comer, 
the  fifth — the  head  of  which  the  witness  referred  to — living  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Nor  is  it  overcrowding  only  which  demands 
attention.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the 
Northern  Convocation  two  years  ago.  "  There  are,'*  said  his  Grace, 
*'  close  to  one  of  the  leading  streets  of  Hull  many  houses  where  there  is 
practically  no  drainage,  where  the  mere  decencies  of  life  cannot  possibly 
be  observed ;  and  where,  if  an  epidemic  came,  nothing  but  wholesale 
slaughter  and  death  could  be  expected.  All  this  is  in  a  chief  street  of 
a  prosperous  town  like  Hull,  and  if  it  is  so  in  Hull,  I  am  prepared  to 
say,  at  a  venture,  that  in  all  the  great  towns  in  the  diocese  and  province 
of  York  the  same  state  of  things  is  likely  to  exist*'  So  much,  then,  for 
our  crowded  cities,  and  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  matters  are  some- 
what more  satisfactory  in  the  country,  few  know  better  than  the  country 
clergy,  here  present,  how  miserable,  insanitary,  and  inadequate,  in  too 
many  cases,  are  the  village  dwellings  of  the  poor.  And  here,  without 
going  further  into  harrowing  details,  we  shall  all  admit,  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  the  moral  evils  we  deplore — ^here,  too,  without  a 
doubt,  is  one  chief  barrier  to  our  efforts  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
people.  I  say  nothing,  now,  of  the  fevers,  misery,  and  physical  ills  which 
spring  out  of  this  state  of  things  ;  I  speak  only  of  the  moral  havoc  which 
results  and  spreads.    How  can  we  expect  persons  who  are  allowed  to 
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herd  as  animals  to  live  otherwise  than  as  animals  do  ?  How  can  we  look 
for  them  to  resist  the  temptations  of  intemperance  and  the  attractions  of 
the  gin  palace,  when  a  filthy  cellar  lodging,  or  a  crowded  sleeping  den» 
or  a  hovel,  styled  a  cottage,  is  the  only  so-called  home  they  know  ?  And 
what  results  can  we  suppose  will  follow  from  the  teaching  in  our  Day 
schools  and  our  Sunday  schools  in  such  cases,  till  our  national  Chris- 
tianity has  led  us  to  say  that,  at  any  cost,  such  hotbeds  of  impurity  and 
intemperance  shall  no  longer  be  ?  I  know  of  course,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it,  that  in  some  noble  instances,  even  where  the  hardest  to  arrange 
for,  the  dictates  of  modesty  and  cleanliness  are  scrupulously  observed  ; 
but  who  will  deny  the  broad  fact  that,  as  we  think  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  in  this  country,  a  real  evil,  a  pressing  evil,  one  which  affects  every 
class  of  society,  stares  us  in  the  face,  crying  loudly,  urgently,  and  bitterly 
for  the  loving  attention  of  the  Church  ? 

I  turn  now  to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  legislative  facilities  which 
have  so  far  been  aflforded  for  dealing  with  these  ills,  begging  you,  in 
passing,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  though  the  subject  is  a  cognate  one,  I 
cannot  speak  to-day  of  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  affect  the  hearts 
of  our  people ;  I  must  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  remedies  within  our 
reach  for  the  amelioration  of  their  homes.  Most  of  us,  then,  I  think,  are 
of  opinion  that  these  are  insufhcient ;  but  as  the  public  conscience  is 
aroused  on  the  subject,  further  and  more  drastic  legislation  will,  in  all 
probability,  follow.  I  proceed,  however,  just  to  enumerate  the  remedial 
legal  powers  which  we  now  possess.  And,  first,  I  would  mention  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  chief  objects  of  which  are  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances  by  rendering  insanitary  dwellings  healthy » 
abating  nuisances,  checking  the  increase  of  evils  complained  of,  and 
hindering  the  erection  of  any  further  unsuitable  dwellings.  There  are 
also,  under  this  Act,  powers  with  respect  to  regular  and  systematic 
inspection,  which  from  one  cause  or  another  appear  in  many  places  to 
be  very  little  used.  But,  though  the  Public  Health  Act  goes  thus  far,  it 
makes  no  provision  for  pulling  down  and  removing  dwellings  unfit  from 
any  cause  for  human  habitation.  These,  however,  are  found  provided 
in  the  second  group  of  Acts  I  wish  to  notice-:-the  Labourers  and 
Artisans'  Dwelling  Acts,  which  date  from  185 1  to  1885.  The  chief  aim 
of  these  Acts  (chiefly  known  as  Torrens's  and  Cross's  Acts)  is  to  sweep 
away  insanitary  houses,  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  healthy  and 
suitable  dwellings.  But  they  only  apply  to  towns  where  the  population 
b  35,000,  so  that  many  places  of  considerable  size,  and  all  the  large 
country  villages,  are  exempt  from  their  beneficial  operation,  the  authori- 
ties,  who  have  to  deal  with  the  abodes  in  these,  having  but  crippled 
sanitary  powers  in  comparison  with  those  in  charge  of  the  great  urban 
centres.  But  the  worst  feature  in  all  this  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  its  permissive  character.  We  regret  that  the  second  mentioned  group 
of  Acts  is  only  operative  where  the  population  is  large,  but  we  regret  far 
more  the  constant  recurrence  in  both  the  groups  of  the  word  **may" 
instead  of  "  must "  or  *•  shall."  This  splendid  legislative  machinery  may 
be  put  in  motion  if  certain  persons  see  fit.  But,  then,  too  often  they 
don't  see  fit.  In  a  vast  number  of  places,  local,  personal,  and  even 
political  considerations  have  been  found  to  bar  the  way,  and  it  was  not 
till  August  of  last  year  when  the  Government  of  the  day  passed  "  The 
Houses  of  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,"  that,  what  I  trust  may  prove 
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merely  the  first  instalment  of  compulsory  legislation,  was  inscribed  in 
the  Statute  book,  section  7  of  that  Act  providing,  in  terms  which  appear 
to  be  unequivocal,  "  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  public  health,  and  local 
governments  to  put  in  force  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  arisen 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
sanitary  condition  of  premises  within  the  area  under  the  control  of  such 
authority."  It  is  indeed  consoling  to  the  public  to  learn  from  this  clause 
that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  various  authorities  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  *'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,"  but  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  was  open  to 
•every  citizen  by  a  cheap  and  easy  process  to  see  that  it  was  done. 

I  now  come  to  the  all-imp)ortant  considerations — How  may  these 
remedial  measures  be  applied  and  improved,  and  how,  in  other  ways, 
may  the  evils  be  abated  of  which  we  complain  ?  As  we  pursue  these 
enquiries  we  can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  discern,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
First  of  all,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  churchmen  should  actively  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  Local  Sanitary  Associations,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  for  the  most  part  four-fold,  namely,  to  arouse  and  develop 
public  opinions  in  this  matter ;  to  keep  the  proper  authorities  alive  to 
the  duty  of  putting  existing  legislation  into  force ;  to  press  for  further 
powers  of  a  more  compulsory  nature,  especially  in  any  contemplated 
measure  of  local  government ;  and,  lastly,  to  educate  and  influence 
families  for  whom  better  dwellings  have  been  already  built.  I  may 
here  remark  that  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  associations  of  this 
character  was  the  advice  pressed  on  the  clergy  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  his  able  and  masterly  speech  in  Convocation,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  work 
which  has  been  so  far  done  by  societies  organised  on  these  lines. 
Of  the  results  produced  by  the  Sanitary  Association  at  Hull,  I  feel  it 
would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman 
from  that  town  who  is  presently  to  address  us,  but  having  alluded  to  the 
evils  which  existed  there,  I  think  it  only  proper  to  add  that  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  last  January  from  the  Association  Secretary,  he  ob- 
serves :  **  We  claim  that  the  very  low  death-rate  prevailing  in  Hull  for 
the  past  year  is  due  to  improvement  in  sanitation.*'  But  I  leave  it  to 
one  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Hull  to  enter  further  into  details. 
In  Nottingham,  I  am  informed  that  the  Corporation  have,  of  their 
own  accord,  done  an  immense  deal  under  the  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, including  enormous  operations  under  the  Artisans'  Dwelling  Act, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  learn  that,  new  houses  having  been 
erected  there,  a  society  has  been  formed  which  has  introduced 
a  branch  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work  into  the  town,  of  which 
an  active  member  writes : — "  It  enables  us  to  gain  great  influence 
over  the  tenants  of  the  new  dwellings."  In  Manchester  and 
Salford  there  is  a  similar  association,  of  which  I  hear  that  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  claim  for  it  that  the  high  position  accorded 
to  Manchester  for  sanitary  administration  is  largely  due  to  its  influence ; 
but  what  has  been  done  in  Liverpool  seems  to  demand  somewhat 
special  notice.  To  enable  them  to  deal  with  insanitary  property, 
the  Corporation  of  that  city  obtained  a  special  local  act  (The  Liverpool 
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Sanitary  Amendment  Act,  1S64),  under  which  they  have  power  to  com- 
pel the  alteration  or  demolition  of  insanitary  houses  or  of  buildings 
which  by  reason  of  their  situation,  or  in  any  other  way,  render  the 
adjacent  houses  unhealthy.  Within  the  last  two  years  many  hundreds 
of  houses,  which  formed  notorious  fever  dens,  have  been  demolished, 
and,  with  a  view  to  provide  sanitary  and  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  the  Corporation  have  recently  erected  large  blocks  of 
houses  known  as  Victoria  Square,  at  a  cost  of  ;^6o,ooo,  and  have  also 
obtained  designs  for,  and  are  about  to  erect,  a  Ikrge  number  of  dwell- 
ings to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poorest  of  all  classes,  the  rentals 
of  which  are  not  to  exceed  is.  9d.  for  each  room  per  week,  a  second 
room  for  the  same  family  being,  perhaps,  obtainable  on  easier  terms. 

If  time  would  serve,  I  might  well  refer  to  the  work  done  by  the  Lon- 
don Sanitary  Association,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  also  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Birmingham  and  Wolver- 
hampton, and  last,  though  not  least,  by  individual  landlords  like  the 
present  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  whom  it  has  been  publicly 
stated  that  he  spent  ;^88,ooo  in  rebuilding  his  labourers'  cottages 
during  sixteen  years  of  his  dukedom.  But  surely  on  the  lines  of 
these  associations,  and  pro6ting  by  their  experience,  it  would  be  easy 
to  form  others,  especially  in  every  large  centre,  with  branches  in  the 
parishes  around ;  nor  are  there  wanting  many  agencies  of  the  highest 
value,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education,  with 
its  able  staff  of  lecturers  on  health  and  every  branch  of  domestic 
economy,  which  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  far  more 
possibly  efficiently  to  use.  But  if  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  to  the 
full  of  the  various  agencies  for  spreading  special  sanitary  information, 
and  if  the  authorities  are  to  be  fordfied  in  putting  thelaw  into  operation, 
I  am  persuaded  that  first  of  all  we  must  band  ourselves  together. 
Public  opinion  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  more  as  yet  than  to 
have  assented  somewhat  lazily  to  the  first  reading  of  proposals  for  a 
better  state  of  things.  What  is  needed  is  that  it  should  be  educated  and 
informed,  and  after  vigorous  debate  it  will  say  emphatically  that  filthy 
courts  and  poisonous  dwellings  shall  be  no  longer  tolerated  amongst  us, 
and  when  it  reaches  that  stage  we  shall  quickly  get  into  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  Nor  do  I  anticipate  much  practical  difficulty  even 
here.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  proved  to  demonstration  that,  in  our  great 
cities,  much  semi-ruinous  property  can  be  so  renovated  as  to  become 
habitable  and  healthy,  and  that  when  so  renovated,  if  properly  looked 
after,  it  will  make  a  fair  pecuniary  return.  But  even  if  this  be  not  so,  if 
in  many  cases  a  large  outlay  be  at  first  necessary  to  compensate 
individual  owners,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  public  also 
will  be  fully  compensated  by  the  result  At  least,  I  think  it  only  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  it  will  prove  no  greater  loss  to  the  community  at 
large  to  destroy  diseased  houses  than  diseased  meat. 

My  next  suggestion  is  that,  in  the  promotion  of  this  end,  the 
Church  should  more  largely  utilise  her  own  educational  oppor- 
tunities— a  term  which  I  employ  in  its  widest  sense,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  the  young,  but  to  those  also  whose  utter  inexperi- 
ence in  domestic  comfort  and  sanitation  render  them  even  as 
children.  No  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  ever  so  slightly, 
fails  to  know  that  if  it  be  difficult  to   provide  proper  dwellings  for 
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the  poor,  a  greater  difficulty  lies  behind, — I  mean  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  spirit  which  will  make  the  right  use  of  them»  when  once 
they  are  built.  To  create  this  disposition  is  essentially  a  question  of 
education.  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  unquestionably  begin 
early,  and  few  public  bodies  have  so  great  an  opportunity  in  this  respect 
as  the  National  Church.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  decency  are  rigidly  enforced  in  our  schools;  that  the  girls  are 
instructed  in  cookery  and  other  branches  of  domestic  science,  and 
that  useful  information  on  sanitary  subjects  is  imparted  to  the  boys. 
But  I  now  come  to  a  point  of  very  special  importance:  Could  not 
more  be  done  through  the  influence  of  our  noble  armies  of  district 
visitors,  if  the  matter  were  pressed  on  their  attention  and  the  necessary 
training  given  ?  Would  not  some,  at  least,  volunteer  for  special  work  if 
capitalists  and  landlords  would  take  the  movement  up  and  render  it 
possible  for  individual  self-denial  to  produce  some  practical  results  ?  Let 
anyone  read  that  admirable  work,  *'  The  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,"  and 
he  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  in  individual  effort  that  our  best  hopes 
lie  with  respect  to  educating  the  tenants  of  any  better  dwellings  that 
may  be  built.  Transplant  the  persons  whose  lives  and  habits  we  deplore 
into  healthy  and  commodious  houses,  and  (as  the  gifted  authoress  points 
out)  they  would  at  once  pollute  and  destroy  them.  '*  There  needis  (she 
says),  and  will  need  for  a  long  time,  a  reformatory  work  which  will 
demand  that  loving  zeal  of  individuals  which  cannot  be  had  for 
money,  and  for  which  Parliament  cannot  legislate."  Surely  I  am 
not  wrong  in  saying — Here  is  a  call  to  duty  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  should  not  be  slow  to  recognise.  We  may  pull  down  and 
build  up.  We  may  drain  and  ventilate,  and  make  all  the  material 
improvements  which  science  can  devise ;  but  it  is  not  till,  in  the  spirit  oi 
the  Great  Master,  we  leave  our  own  homes  and  go  down  among  the 
people,  bearing  with  them,  helping  them,  teaching  them  with  great 
patience,  great  firmness,  and  much  love,  that  we  can  in  any  wise  hope 
to  attain  the  object  of  our  desire — their  elevation  to  a  higher  and  a 
happier  state.  We  may  remember,  too,  that  in  tliis  work  there  is  much 
to  afford  encouragement.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  laboured 
most  in  it  that  many  are  the  beautiful  traits  in  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  most  wretched  homes.  Prudence,  indeed,  and  foresight  they  have 
none ;  but  hope,  confidence,  and  gratitude  will  certainly  cheer  the 
patient  toiler  here,  and  who  can  doubt  that  for  such  an  one  there  is  a 
bright  reward  hereafter  ? 

I  would  that  I  could  touch  on  the  bearing  of  emigration  on  this 
question,  and  our  duty  to  promote  it,  but  I  must  come  at  once  to 
my  last  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  the  Church  should  never  fail  to 
remind  her  members  that  work  done  for  the  promotion  of  this  end  is 
indeed  (what  I  have  just  been  trying  to  describe  it)  work  for  Christ, — 
work  which  we  may  certainly  look  for  Him  to  take  up  into  the  great 
scheme  of  His  service.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  some  persons 
seem  to  doubt  this.  They  call  it  secular  work.  They  say  that  the 
domain  of  the  clergy,  at  least,  is  a  spiritual  domain,  and  that  the  health 
which  they  should  seek  to  promote  is  the  health  of  the  soul  But  they 
forget  that  soul  and  body  are  intimately  connected  together,  and  that  it 
is  the  part  of  a  wise  spiritual  physician  to  recognise  that  just  as  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  mens  sana  is  in  corporc  sano^  so  the  first  requisite  for 
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the  corpus  sanum  is  a  clean  and  healthy  home.  And  I  may  go  further. 
I  may  well  remind  you  that  while  the  mission  of  Christ  was  chiefly 
spiritual  in  its  aim,  still  a  great  portion  of  His  work  was  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  minister  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
people.  And  when  He  admonished  His  disciples  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  His  kingdom,  He  charged  them  also 
carefully  to  fulfil  these  practical  duties.  I  have  ventured  to  speak  thus 
pointedly  of  us,  the  clergy,  in  these  respects,  because  the  position  which 
an  English  clergyman  occupies,  or  at  least  ought  to  occupy,  in  his 
parish  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  singular  advantage.  He  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  keystone  of  the  parochial  social  arch  ;  one  who  lives,  let  us  hope,  on 
the  kindliest  and  most  friendly  terms  with  the  landlords,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  as  the  confidante  of  the  poor.  He  has  oppor- 
tunities which  few  others  possess  of  bringing  rich  and  poor  together ; 
and  certainly,  if  his  position  is  used  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  those  who  grudge  it  are  likely  to  grow  beautifully 
less. 

I  conclude  by  observing  that  should  the  Church  gird  herself  afresh  to 
promote  such  work,  should  she  make  attention  to  the  homes  of  the  poor 
the  40th  article  of  her  religion,  she  will  most  surely  compass  (though  it 
be  indirectly)  other  objects  which  she  has  in  view.  Recognition  of  a 
great  national  duty,  followed  by  its  vigorous  performance,  will  most 
clearly  prove  the  justice  of  her  claim  to  the  proud  title  of  the  National 
Church,  nor  can  I  think  of  any  surer  and  better  mode  of  furthering 
Church  Defence,  for  it  cannot  fail  to  deepen  her  foundations  and 
establish  her  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people.  What  the  masses 
need  most  of  all  to  win  them  over  to  practical  Christianity  is  to  be 
assured  that  professing  Christians  themselves  believe  in  it.  We  can 
convince  them  in  no  better  way.  Unquestionably  there  are  other 
problems  which  demand  our  serious  attention ;  but  once  more  I  claim 
for  this  subject,  which  I  have  introduced  to  you,  that  it  yields  in  impor- 
tance to  none  of  them.  Purity,  health,  and  temperance  are  all  at  stake, 
and  while  things  remain  as  they  are,  for  myriads  of  our  people  the 
threshold  of  a  higher  life  is  barred.  Do  not  let  us  excuse  ourselves.  Do 
not  let  us  procrastinate.  Do  not  let  us  put  the  subject  aside  because  of 
its  unsavouriness.  The  experience  of  life,  alas,  proves  too  plainly  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  mistake  what  one  has  well  termed  ''  fatty  degeneration 
of  conscience"  for  a  holy  equanimity.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  then, 
we  apply  ourselves  with  much  earnestness  to  the  solution  of  many  a 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  doctrinal  problem,  do  not  let  us  forget,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  practical  injunction  wherewith  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
sent  forth  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  '*  Only  they  would  that  we 
should  remember  the  poor,  the  which,"  said  the  great  apostle  who 
received  it  (and  I  think  he  said  it  for  our  example),  "  I  was  forward 
to  do." 
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Miss  Mason,  Morton  Hall,  Retford,  a  Local  Government 

Board  Inspector, 

[Since  reading  this  paper,  I  find  that  some  persons  have  had  an  impression 
that  I  was  describing  my  official  work  and  experiences.  I  wish  to  state 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  My  experience  of  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes  has  been  gained  by  ordinary  parish  work  through  all  my  life,  and 
it  is  not  yet  a  year  since  my  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Boarding-out  I 
mentioned  the  fact  of  my  being  an  Inspector  only  as  an  apology  for 
entering  into  matters  of  cleanliness. — M.  H.  M.] 

Before  beginning,  I  must  ask  forgiveness  for  the  very  rough  notes  which 
I  have  only  been  able  to  put  hastily  together ;  for,  from  the  time  when  I 
was  first  asked  to  read  a  paper,  early  in  May,  I  have  not  had  one  day*s 
absence  from  official  work ;  and  it  was  only  last  week  that  I  had  time 
even  to  enquire  what  line  the  other  speakers  were  going  to  take. 

In  speaking  of  cottages,  I  propose  to  limit  myself  to  those  in  the  country 
and  country  towns,  where  my  own  work  has  almost  entirely  lain. 

The  condition  of  cottages  has,  no  doubt,  very  greatly  improved  of  late 
years,  but  there  remains  much  yet  to  be  done.  Nor,  although  the  necessity 
for  three  bedrooms  is  so  obvious,  is  it  as  generally  recognised  as  may  be 
supposed.  For  instance,  I  could  name  one  town  suburb  where  new 
houses  are  built  with  only  two  bedrooms ;  a  country  village  where  the 
cottages,  old  ones,  have  only  one ;  and  another  where  one  large  house 
has  been  turned  into  six  dwellings,  most  of  which  have  also  only  one  bed- 
room. In  one  of  these  a  fs^mily  of  father,  mother,  and  several  girls  and 
boys  were  all  sleeping. 

Within  a  very  recent  date  I  have  heard  educated  and  religious 
persons  urge  that  proper  separation  is  not  of  the  same  consequence 
for  the  poor  as  for  ourselves,  because  they  do  not  attach  the  same 
importance  to  it.  The  excuse  is  still  also  urged  that  a  third  bedroom 
will  only  be  used  for  taking  in  lodgers.  But  surely  we  are  bound  to  teach 
better  in  spite  of  discouragements,  and  no  one  should  be  left  without  the 
opportunity  of  doing  right,  however  unlikely  he  may  be  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  The  White  Cross  Army,  the  Girb'  Friendly  Society,  and  other 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  social  purity  can  only  preach  vain 
recommendations  if  the  material  stnicture  of  the  houses  forbids  their 
being  put  into  practice.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  add  new  rooms,  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  by  partitioning.  Many  cottages  are  not  so  much 
deficient  in  cubic  space  as  in  the  proper  division  of  that  space,  and  a  present 
of  a  few  planks  will  often  enable  a  labourer  himself  to  partition  a  good- 
sized  room  without  any  further  expense  to  the  owner.  Where  wood  would 
be  too  heavy,  a  wooden  frame  may  be  covered  with  sacking,  and  papered ; 
and  when  a  permanent  partition  would  shut  out  light  and  air,  a  folding 
frame,  or  a  large  clothes-horse,  either  attached  to  the  wall  or  not,  may  be 
thus  covered  and  papered.  Where  there  is  not  even  room  for  this,  a 
present  of  a  piece  of  thick  carpet,  to  be  strung  on  a  rope  as  a  curtain,  is 
a  great  boon.  Many  of  the  poor  run  up  such  curtains  as  they  can  for 
themselves,  and  the  thm,  transparent,  or  scanty  pieces  of  stuff  which  one 
often  sees,  makes  one  wish  for  time  and  means  to  better  their  well-meant 
attempts. 

And  as  to  comfort.    The   last    time    I  saw  a  certain   house,  the 
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tain  came  through  the  roof,  and  the  family  were  obliged  to  move  their 
beds  about  in  order  to  get  out  of  its  way.  The  mother  was  completely 
crippled  by  rheumatism.  In  another,  the  occupants  had  propped  up  the 
roof  over  the  bed  to  prevent  its  falling  in  upon  them.  The  other  day  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  widower,  and  found  that  he  had  remarried. 
The  bride  explained  her  presence  at  once,  and  without  circumlocution — 
"  I  married  him,^'  she  said,  *'  because  I  had  rheumatism  in  the  knees,  and 
this  was  a  dry  house." 

On  very  large  properties  it  is  not  possible  for  the  owner  him- 
self to  visit  every  one  of  his  cottages,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the 
agent ;  though  I  think  that  we  ladies  of  the  family  might  make  a  round  of 
inspection  more  frequently  or  more  widely  than  we  sometimes  do.  We 
see  the  bedrooms,  as  a  rule,  only  when  we  visit  sick  persons.  And  it  should 
be  remembered  that  many  landowners  have  inherited  cottages  built  in 
times  when  the  landlord's  duties  were  not  sufficiently  recognised,  without 
inheriting  the  means  which  rents  then  afforded  of  setting  things  to  rights. 
Land  frequently  now  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  farms  are  thrown 
upon  the  landlords*  hands,  with  the  alternative  of  the  expense  of  stocking 
and  working  them,  perhaps  through  a  bailiff  at  a  distance,  or  of  letting 
the  land  lie  fallow.  In  spite  of  this,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  best 
cottages  are,  as  a  rule,  those  belonging  to  large  owners,  many  of  whom 
build  and  repair  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  at  a  large  pecunLiry 
loss.  It  is  very  common  for  servants  and  small  tradespeople  to  invest 
their  savings  in  cottages,  and  it  would  be  a  kindness,  both  to  themselves 
and  their  intended  tenants,  to  dissuade  any  persons  doing  so  who  would 
have  to  depend  wholly  or  chiefly  on  their  rents. 

A  great  deal  of  good  might  be  done  if  individuals  or  com- 
panies of  shareholders  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  profits,  or, 
perhaps,  dispense  with  them,  would  buy  up  cottage  property  in 
villages  or  small  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  and 
their  tenants  in  good  order,  as  has  been  done  in  London,  with  such  good 
results,  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  others.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  that  there  should  be  permanent  and 
regular  rent  collectors.  One  of  my  sisters  bought  some  cottages  for  this 
purpose  in  one  of  my  brother's  parishes.  It  succeeded  only  as  long  as  she 
herself  remained  in  the  place. 

Perhaps  I  may  suggest  that  no  charity  can  be  more  mistaken 
than  the  lending  of  money  to  pay  rent  A  loan,  for  any  pur- 
pose, is  often  only  a  means  of  encouraging  ingratitude  and  dis- 
honesty ;  a  poor  debtor  is  apt  to  consider  it  cruel  and  unjust  of  a  richer 
creditor  to  expect  promised  repayment.  This  applies  doubly  in  the  case 
of  rent,  for  many  people  seem  to  think  they  have  a  free  right  to  "  a  roof 
to  shelter  them,"  ignoring  the  fact  that  that  roof  is  some  one  else's  in- 
vestment. 

I  was  once  suddenly  sent  for  by  a  woman  who  said  that  the 
bailiff  was  in  the  house,  ready  to  seize  the  furniture  for  the  rent,  and  that 
the  children  were  in  bed  with  the  measles.  I  hurried  to  the  house,  found 
it  as  she  said,  and  paid  and  dismissed  the  bailiff.  The  woman  thanked 
me  but  scantly,  seeming  to  think  I  had  done  no  more  than  my  duty ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  bailiff  and  I  were  out  of  sight,  she  and  her  husband 
packed  up  their  goods  in  a  cart  which  they  had  waiting  round  the  comer ; 
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took  the  children  with  the  measles  out  of  their  beds,  and  decamped ;  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  them  since. 

In  clothing  there  has  been  very  great  improvement.  The  wearing 
of  proper  linen  and  underclothing  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  comfort, 
but  of  civilisation.  As  an  excellent  woman  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "  When  I  was  young,  no  poor  people  thought  of  such  things, 
but  now  we  are  more  awakened."  Although  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  girls  might  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  own  sewing 
and  mending  to  the  school  more  often  than  they  do.  All  children  now 
learn  to  knit,  but  very  (t'ft  to  darn  well  enough  to  be  of  use.  Girls  might 
receive  more  industrial  training  of  various  kinds  than  they  do.  I  have 
with  me  some  papers  of  a  scheme  which  Lady  Louisa  Egerton  is  trying 
to  promote,  for  training  girls  on  a  Kinder-garten  plan.  It  is  called  the 
English  Girls'  Garden,  and  was  introduced  into  England  from  America 
by  Miss  Headdon. 

Before  entering  into  matters  of  cleanliness,  I  should  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  my  official  duties  as  a  Government  Inspector  oblige  me  to  look 
closely  into  things  which  others  only  see  from  the  outside. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  thatall  those  who  maybe  called  clean  and 
tidy  working  people  have  a  good  bath  every  Saturday.  They  have  not  all 
the  means  for  it.  Imagine  what  it  must  be  on  a  cold  winter's  day  to  have 
to  wash  in  a  back-kitchen  opening  on  the  yard,  with  perhaps  nothing 
better  than  a  basin  over  the  sink,  and  the  small  quantity  of  hot  water 
which  can  be  boiled  in  a  kettle  ;  the  whole  family  having  to  wait  to  per- 
form this  operation  in  turn.  It  is  no  wonder  if  they  shrink  from  the 
discomfort ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
are.  Some  of  the  new  suburbs  of  Liverpool  are  an  example  in  this  respect. 
Every  cottage  has  a  third  bedroom,  containing  a  full  length  bath,  built 
against  the  wall,  with  a  tap  of  cold  water,  and  sometimes  both  a  hot  and 
cold  tap. 

I  am  often  amused  at  the  horror  expressed  when  some  child's 
head  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  knowing  that  a  perfectly 
free  head  is  the  exception.  The  reason  is  not  want  of  washing  here — for 
most  children's  heads  are  washed  once  a  week — but  the  school  pegs. 
Hats  and  jackets  are  hung  up  promiscuously,  the  pegs  being  so  near 
together  that  the  garments  touch  each  other,  and  one  dirty  family  is 
enough  to  infect  a  whole  school.  I  have  had  constant  complaints  on 
this  point  from  clean,  tidy  mothers,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  They  complain  that  all  their  efforts  to  keep  their  children  clean 
at  home  are  undone  at  the  school ;  and  I  know  they  are  right.  To  those 
who  desire  that  the  Church  schools  should  hold  their  ground,  I  would 
suggest  the  arrangement  of  more  pegs,  at  wider  distances.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  choice  of  a  school  usually  rests  with  the  mothers, 
and  they  are  generally  affected  more  by  what  their  children  bring  back 
on  their  heads,  than  in  them. 

If  I  have  dwelt  on  trivial  or  disgusting  details,  it  is  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  modern  civilisation  has  led  us  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  refinement 
to  be  unable  to  face  such  things.  Although  the  middle  ages  no  doubt 
carried  exaggeration  the  other  way,  they  understood  better  than  we  do 
that  our  Lord's  example  in  washing  feet  and  touching  lepers  was  not 
meant  to  be  figurative.  I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  to  be  preaching  in 
saying  this ;  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  most  strongly  that  we  can  never 
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break  through  the  great  reserve  maintained  by  working  people  under 
their  talkativeness,  and  get  to  understand  their  lives  so  as  to  help  them 
effectively  by  merely  paying  them  fine-lady  (or  gentleman)  visits.  We 
are  not  all  called  upon  to  become  nurses  or  sisters;  but  we  can,  in  some 
measure,  follow  the  example  of  countless  clergymen's  wives  and  sisters 
(and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  clergymen  too),  who  perform  services  such  as 
sisters  do,  for  the  poor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  an  idea  that 
they  are  heroic.  A  weel^'s  faithful  and  detailed  diary  of  some  of  their 
lives  would  be  very  instructive.  The  astonishment  created  by  the  life  of 
Sister  Dora  revealed  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  lives  like  hers,  lived  not  only  in  sisterhoods,  but  in  ordinary 
homes. 

I  have  no  time  to  enter  here  into  the  many  things  which  can  be  done 
practically.  The  best  way  will  be  to  say  that  I  have  here  for  distribution 
leaflets,  reports,  and  other  literature  of  that  most  comprehensive  society, 
the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Association,  and  to  give  the  address  of  its  secretary, 
Miss  Rose  Adams,  22,  Berner's  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  who  will  give 
any  information,  and  where  its  publications  may  be  bought.  These  com- 
prise cheap  popular  tracts  on  every  possible  subject  concerning  sanitary 
matters,  health,  cleanliness,  food,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes.  The  association  also  lends  books,  gives 
or  arranges  lectures,  organises  or  aids  every  kind  of  local  institution — 
such  as  convalescent  homes,  mothers'  meetings,  classes  of  various  kinds, 
baths,  nurseries,  clubs,  and  so  on ;  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  Socihte  Fram^ise  (T Hygiene^  the  Yorkshire 
Ladies'  Council  of  Education,  which  has  a  branch  at  Wakefield,  and  with 
all  kinds  of  more  special  societies. 

I  must  also  refer  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Buckton,  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board,  and  her  set  of  lectures  called  "  Health  in  the  House." 

As  to  food,  we  all  know  that  the  white  bread  eaten  by  the  poor 
is  made  of  the  least  nourishing  part  of  the  wheat.  Brown  bread  is  as 
dear  because  of  the  small  demand  for  it.  A  woman  living  in  one  of  my 
father's  cottages  showed  me  her  gleanings  the  other  day,  telling  me  how 
much  flour  it-  would  make.  I  found  that  she  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  brown  bread.  The  Bread  Reform  League  should  be  recom- 
mended. Then  in  plough  country  or  sandy  districts  there  is  a  great 
want  of  milk  ;  and  the  farmers  will  not  sell  it,  because  it  pays  better  to 
feed  their  pigs  with  it.  It  seems  a  sin  to  fatten  pigs  with  milk,  when 
children  are  without  it.  Village  cows  may  be  suggested ;  but  the  chief 
difficulty  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  for  milk.  Still,  something 
more  might  be  done.  Besides  this,  goats  might  more  often  be  kept 
where  cows  cannot.  The  Goat  Society  has  been  formed  with  this 
object 

With  regard  to  meat.  When  hundreds  of  sheep  are  boiled  down  at  once 
for  tallow  in  New  2^aland,  and  calves  are  sold  for  2S.  6d.,  or  killed  only  to 
save  their  keep,  meat  ought  not  to  be  dear  in  England.  The  prejudice 
against  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat  might  be  partly  overcome,  if 
shops,  expressly  for  its  sale,  could  be  more  widely  set  up,  where  working 
people  would  feel  sure  that  inferior  English  meat  was  not  passed  off 
under  its  name. 

The  number  of  vegetables  usually  cultivated  might  also  be  extended. 
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Cabbage  and  kidney  beans,  and  sometimes  peas,  are  often  the  only  kinds 
grown,  while  artichokes,  parsnips,  salsify,  and  others,  are  neglectol. 

Flower  shows  are,  I  fear,  not  so  much  a  means  of  encouraging  garden- 
ing as  of  discouraging  honesty.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  the 
exhibits  are  frequently  bought,  and  not  infrequently  stolen,  from  neigh- 
bours, to  the  great  and  just  discouragement  of  the  many  labouring  people 
who  have  been  striving  honestly  and  diligently  for  the  prizes.  Prizes 
given  for  the  best  kept  gardens  are  much  more  efficacious ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  useless  if  the  examination  day  is  known  beforehand,  and 
a  garden  neglected  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  will  be  put  in  order  for 
the  occasion.  ~  The  best  plan  is  to  award  the  prizes  as  the  result  of  a 
certain  number  of  surprise  visits  of  inspection  during  the  year. 

But  the  great  want  is  not  so  much  that  of  material,  as  of  knowledge 
how  to  select  and  use  it  by  good  and  economical  cooking.  In  other 
countries  where  (may  I  be  allowed  to  say  so  ?)  the  poor  are  far  worse  off 
than  ours,  they  know  how  to  make  good  soupoutof  little  beyond  vegetables. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  the/^/  aufeu.  But  in  England,  the  diet  is  the 
everlasting  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  bread-and- cheese,  meat,  baked  or 
boiled  plain,  tasteless  vegetables  also  boiled  alone  (with  the  exception  of 
cabbage  and  bacon),  and  dull  boiled  potatoes,  wasted  by  paring  before 
boiling.  An  endless  variety  of  excellent  and  nourishing  dishes  may  be 
made  with  potatoes,  flour,  oatmeal,  lentils,  dried  peas,  and  so  on,  mixed 
or  flavoured  with  a  mere  scrap  of  meat,  or  lard,  or  dripping,  though 
dripping  is  not  easy  to  get.  Cheese  also  may  be  used  in  numberless 
hot  dishes,  instead  of  being  always  eaten  in  plain,  cold  lumps.  The  art 
of  cookery  is  the  art  of  utilising  and  economising  the  most  nourishing 
kinds  of  food,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that  cooking  classes  are 
pow  being  introduced  so  widely.  The  Northern  Union  of  Schools  of 
Cookery  was  established  in  1876,  with  the  object  of  teaching  cookery  in 
elementary  schools,  by  trained  teachers,  with  diplomas  recognised  by  the 
Education  Department.  I  have  its  leaflets  here  for  distribution.  The 
Duchess  of  Albany  is  its  president,  and  its  secretary,  Miss  Calder,  of 
Liverpool,  kindly  allows  me  to  refer  any  one  to  her  for  information  as  to 
how  to  organise  cooking  classes  in  towns,  and  also  in  the  country  by 
means  of  the  circuit  system.  The  Wakefield  School  of  Cookery,  whose 
rooms  are  open  to  the  Congress  for  luncheon,  is  an  affiliated  branch. 
The  ladies  speak  gratefully  of  the  help  given  them  in  their  work  by  the 
clergy ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  good  cooking  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
comfort  and  health,  but  it  has  a  distinctly  religious  and  moral  bearing. 
Much  of  the  ctaving  for  drink  is  owing  to  the  want  of  nourishing  or 
tempting  food.  And  further,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  the  Liverpool 
schools,  where  cooking  lessons  are  given,  told  me  recently  that  the  mothers 
came  constantly  to  thank  her  for  iheni,  saying  that  they  were  now  some- 
times able  to  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  cooking  of  the 
Sunday  dinner  to  their  girls. 

The  mother's  influence  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  spiritual  and 
softening  one  in  the  home ;  but  the  truth  is  often  the  reverse,  for — 

**  Man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

^d  Sunday  is  one  of  her  busiest  days.    The  morning  is  taken  up  by 
putting  the  house  straight  and  preparing  dinner ;  the  afternoon  brings 
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washing  up  and  getting  tea  ready ;  and  the  evening,  putting  children  to 
bed;  so  that  many  mothers  end  by  leaving  off  coming  to  church 
altogether.  And  what  we  do  for  women  in  the  form  of  meetings,  treats, 
and  so  on,  is  all  the  more  appreciated,  because  the  social  entertainments 
of  their  own  class  are  almost  entirely  for  men  only.  True,  I  do  know 
places  where  the  club  has  its  annual  dinner  on  Tuesday,  and  the  remains 
are  served  up  at  a  tea  for  the  women  on  Wednesday. 

The  question  of  thrift  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  Canon 
Blackley  at  these  Congresses,  that  I  will  only  endorse  his  opinions  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  small  friendly  societies  or  clubs  ever  being  placed  on 
a  sound  basis,  and  the  more  than  probability  that  they  will  be  dishonestly 
managed.  It  is  also  very  difficult  for  a  working  man  to  make  regular 
and  periodic  payments  when  work  is  irregular,  and  very  hard  that  by  an 
unavoidable  lapse  he  should  forfeit  past  payments.  The  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  is  in  every  way  to  be  recommended,  and  especially  the 
stamp  collecting  cards,  as  a  means  of  early  teaching  children  to  save.  It 
is  so  interesting  to  them  to  watch  the  card  visibly  filling ;  and  it  checks 
the  self-indulgent  habit  of  running  immediately  to  the  sweet-shop  with 
every  penny  given.  Mr.  Fawcett*s  invaluable  little  book  Aids  to  Thrifty 
whidi  is  given  gratis  in  any  number,  at  all  the  post  offices,  is  not  half 
well  enough  known.  It  is  true  that  many  working  people  cannot  save, 
but  it  is  not  true  of  all ;  and  much  of  the  money  thoughtlessly  spent  on 
beer,  or  things  which  do  not  promote  their  real  well-being,  might  save 
many  of  them  from  ending  their  days  in  the  workhouse,  instead  of  in  a 
home,  surrounded  by  the  love  and  care  of  their  children. 

In  dealing  with  so  wide  a  subject  as  that  of  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes,  it  has  been  impossible  to  enter  into  details.  I  have  been  able 
only  to  show  some  of  the  greatest  needs,  and  to  point  out  sources  of  in- 
formation as  to  how  to  meet  them. 


The  Rev.  A.  BOYD  CARPENTER,  Vicar  of  St  James',  Hull. 

The  discussion  of  a  subject  like  this  at  our  Church  Congress  is  a  happy 
and  healthy  sign.  It  shows  a  great  and  important  advance  in  Christian 
thought  and  Christian  duty.  Formerly,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  what  was  termed  the  religious  and  the 
secular,  the  latter  was  too  often  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  the 
interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  Church.  So  long  as  the  Church 
busied  herself  in  spiritual  matters  pure  and  simple ;  discussing  subtle 
questions  of  Theology ;  and  making  due  provision  for  public  prayers 
and  preaching,  she  was  supposed  to  be  fulfilling  her  mission  upon  earih. 
And  the  gospel  of  dirt  was  supposed  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
gospel  of  a  spiritual  salvation. 

But  of  late  years  a  great  awakening  has  taken  place.  The  consciences 
of  men  have  been  aroused,  and  amongst  all  classes,  all  sections  of 
thought,  and  all  religious  denominations,  there  has  arisen  a  knowledge, 
a  sympathy,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  '*  Homes  of 
the  Poor."  A  great  and  bitter  cry  has  been  heard.  The  condition  cif 
affairs  has  been  vividly  brought  before  us ;  and  a  sense  of  duty  been 
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forced  upon  many  who  before  were  living  in  comparative  indifference  as 
to  the  lives  of  their  poorer  brethren.    Three  great  causes  have  been  at 

work.  ,      /.  u 

ist.— The  widening  range  of  religious  responsibihty  that  for  years  has 
been  going  on,  taking  up  work  after  work  that  at  one  time  was  looked 
upon  as  outside  the  Church's  duties,  until  we  seem  in  a  fair  "^1  }^ 
appreciate  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  the  fiiU 
meaning  and  extent  of  the  teaching,  influence,  and  work  of  Chnst  as 
embracing  all  that  belongs  to  man. 

2nd.— The  growth  of  that  scientific  spirit,  bringing  m  its  tram  th^ 
practical  frame  of  mind  which  feels  itself  impelled  to  face  all  facts,  and 
to  see  in  the  physical  facts  of  life  an  intimate  connection  with  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  i.  -   •     • 

3rd.— The  rise  of  the  democratic  spirit,  itself  a  result  of  Chnstoanity, 
which  has  impelled  men  to  look  to  the  lower  stratas  of  society,  and  to 
investigate  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poorest. 

All  these  have  helped  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Church  more 
emphatically  and  earnestly  to  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  poor — 
arousing  her  to  see  that  her  highest  ministrations  must  fail,  and  the 
range  of  her  responsibilities  remain  incomplete,  so  long  as  some  great 
and  marked  improvement  does  not  lake  place  in  that  perpetual  state  of 
misery  and  peril  in  which  so  many  of  the  poor  are  living. 

The  whole  matter  constitutes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Church's  earnest- 
ness and  sense  of  duty  ;  for  amongst  the  other  aims  the  Church  may 
have  set  before  her,  there  are  three  which  she  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
neglect 

The  first  is  to  seek  to  alleviate  the  misery  that  makes  life  so 
unutterably  sad  for  so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  second  is  to  awaken  more  and  more  the  consciences  of  men  to 
the  fact  that  property  has  its  great  moral  obligations,  and  that  landlords 
have  no  right  to  be  content  with  their  rents  while  their  houses  are  in  a 
state  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

And  thirdly,  carefully  and  wisely  to  take  stock  of  all  and  everything 
which  hinders  the  reception  of  the  highest  spiritual  truths  amongst  any 
section  of  the  community,  and  to  make  every  lawful  effort  to  remove 
these  hindrances  ;  regarding  no  causes,  however  physical  they  may  be, 
or  any  class,  however  outcast  it  may  seem,  as  beneath  or  beyond  her 
hopes  and  her  efforts. 

And  if  these  be  so,  then  does  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  many  of 
our  poor  constitute  a  most  important  object  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Church.  For  there  are  to  be  found  all  those  conditions  of  misery,  and 
disease,  and  immorality,  which  cannot  fail  to  harden  the  heart,  and 
render  their  victims  unable  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  of  the  higher 
truths  which  the  Church  may  have  to  teach.  Before  she  can  hope  to 
spiritualise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  something  toward  the  humanising 
of  these  victims  of  such  terrible  influences  for  evil. 

I.  The  Condition  of  these  Homes. — Now  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible within  the  limits  appointed  for  this  paper  to  give  full  details  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  our  poor. 

A  great  improvement  has  no  doubt  taken  place  of  recent  years. 
Comfortable,  clean,  and  healthy  looking  artisans'  dwellings  are  being 
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erected  in  dilTerent  parts  of  our  large  towns ;  but  even  with  regard  to 
these,  two  points  deserve  special  attention. 

The  first  is  that  everlasting  question  of  drains.  Unfortunately 
the  nice  appearance  of  the  house  is  no  guarantee  that  the  drains 
have  been  properly  laid  and  securely  fixed;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  law  demands,  and  what  the  local  authorities  are  doing,  there 
are  still,  I  believe,  many  houses  where,  through  carelessness  or 
dishonesty,  or  the  use  of  defectively  fitting  drain  pipes,  much  danger 
and  discomfort  threaten  the  inhabitants. 

The  second  point  is  the  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
house  being  supplied  with  a  bath — not  necessarily  a  bath  for  hot  water, 
but  a  bath  with  a  supply  of  cold  water,  to  which  warm  water  could  be 
added.  The  cost  of  this  would  not  be  great ;  a  very  little  addition 
would  be  necessary,  and  even  were  this  regarded  as  too  costly,  the 
bath  could  be  fitted  in  the  wash-house,  with  which  most  of  the  houses 
are  supplied.  Working  men  have  more  than  once  complained  to  me  of 
this  great  want.  And  where  there  is  a  family  of  children,  and  where  the 
workman  is  engaged  in  hard  manual  labour,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  health  and  cleanliness  can  be  obtained  without  this  addition 
to  the  household  conveniences.  Of  course  I  am  now  speaking  of  that 
better  class'  of  house,  where  such  an  addition  would  be  possible. 

But  I  pass  on  to  that  other  class  of  houses  which  is  to  be  found 
in  such  numbers  in  all  our  large  towns,  and  which  constitutes  such  a 
disgrace,  such  a  peril  and  dark  problem  to  our  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

That  there  are  such  houses  in  all  towns  I  need  not  attempt  to  prove, 
nor  need  I  enter  into  full  descriptive  details  as  to  their  condition.  These 
are  all  known  to  my  clerical  brethren  working  in  our  large  towns,  and 
known,  too,  I  believe,  to  very  many  of  the  laity.  But  if  anyone  doubt 
their  existence,  and  would  like  to  judge  for  himself,  let  him  spend  a  few 
hours  in  investigating  some  of  the  back  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  any 
large  town. 

The  conditions  of  these  houses  may  be  taken  under  three  heads. 

1.  The  situation  and  surroundings, — Many  of  these  houses  are,  from 
their  situations  and  surroundings,  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Many 
are  in  narrow  courts  in  which  houses  face  one  another  at  distances 
varying  from  ten  to  even  four  feet  across.  Then  we  have  that  ramifi- 
cation of  court  leading  into  court,  and  the  whole  approached  by  one 
narrow  passage,  which  nearly  blocks  the  entrance,  while  in  many  cases  the 
privies  stand  within  a  few  feet  of  the  doors  of  the  houses.  Here  is  a 
condition  that  speaks  for  itself,  close,  gloomy,  crowded,  unhealthy, 
scant  light,  scant  air,  a  horror  of  oppressiveness  brooding  over  all.  What 
possibility  of  any  joy  or  health  or  interest  ?  What  are  these  courts  and 
alleys  but  admirable  fever  traps?  just  those  places  where  fevers  breed, 
and  from  which  it  is  so  hard  to  dislodge  them.  Nothing  to  lighten 
life's  terrible  burden  except  the  inevitable  public-house,  standing  close 
by  to  tempt  joyless  existence  to  forget  for  a  time  its  misery  in  a  deeper 
degradation. 

2.  The  houses  themselves, — Bad  as  is  the  situation  of  these  houses, 
it  does  not  comprise  all  the  wretchedness  connected  with  them.  *  The 
houses  themselves  too  often  represent  a  heart-rending  spectacle.  "Out  of 
repair  "  is  too  mild  a  term  to  apply  to  them.     Dilapidated,  rickety,  lost 
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in  filth  and  ruin,  with  every  vestige  of  comfort  gone,  the  walls  peeling 
with  thick  damp  that  they  have  sucked  up  from  the  ditch  in  which  they 
stand.  Either  no  drain  at  all,  or  such  as  are  a  constant  source  of 
danger  from  the  foul  gases  which  they  are  perpetually  sending  forth. 
No  back  entrance,  so  that  the  refuse,  often  the  accumulation  of  weeks, 
if  not  months,  has  to  be  carried  through  the  little  rooms,  adding  its 
noisome  odours  to  the  already  polluted  atmosphere.  Damp,  Dirt, 
Dilapidation,  and  Drains  are  the  four  great  "  D.'s  "  which  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  many  of  these  houses. 

3.  Lack  of  sufficient  accommodation, — To  all  this  is  to  be  added  that 
terrible  over-crowding  to  which  so  many  are  subject.  Houses  that  have 
been  built  without  any  regard  to  the  probable  requirements  of  an 
ordinary  family.  Whole  rows  of  houses,  each  one  of  which  consists  oi 
two  rooms,  if,  indeed  rooms  they  can  be  called  Families  crowded 
together — men,  women,  and  children  in  some  instances  living  in  a 
single  room,  or  thrown  together  in  one  small  house  in  such  close 
proximity  that  all  privacy  is  at  an  end,  and  modesty  is  forced  to  retire 
before  an  almost  enforced  indecency. 

Now  what  can  we  expect  from  all  this  ?  Three  great  evils  are  likely 
to  follow  in  most  cases  from  such  a  condition  of  living. 

Life  without  joy,  save  for  that  counterfeit  of  joy  to  which  vice  and 
intemperance  tempt  the  miserable. 

Loss  of  health,  or  perhaps  health  never  found — and  this,  not  only  by 
those  epidemics  that  from  time  to  time  make  their  appearance  in  such 
haunts  of  wretchedness;  but  by  the  contracting  of  those  gteat  per- 
manent constitutional  sicknesses  which  appear  in  no  returns,  which  are 
beyond  the  cure  of  medicines,  and  which  hand  down  from  generation 
to  generation  an  inheritance  of  accumulated  disease  and  weakness. 

Loss  of  self-respect,  modesty,  and  care  for  the  decencies  of  life ;  and 
all  hopes  or  fears  or  thoughts  for  anything  above  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cation of  the  animal  wants. 

Misery,  ill-health,  indecency — ^these  are  the  too  frequent  growths  from 
such  a  soil  Nor  need  we  marvel  at  it.  The  marvel  rather  is  that  the 
results  are  not  worse  ;  and  one  can  only  ascribe  the  passive  submission 
to  such  a  state  of  misery  to  that  terrible  paralysis  of  indifference  to 
which  the  victims  have  succumbed. 

II.  The  Remedies. — Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Surely  we  cannot 
rest  content  in  the  face  of  such  a  terrible  state  of  things,  without  making 
some  effort  to  improve  them  1  Surely  we  have  no  right  to  rest  until 
every  attempt  has  been  tried  1  Surely  the  Church  cannot  feel  that  she 
has  done  her  duty  or  fulfilled  her  mission  until  she  has  taken  this  state 
of  things  seriously  to  heart ;  and  calling  upon  her  sons  and  daughters, 
one  and  all,  has  put  forth  all  her  energies,  brought  into  play  all  her  powers, 
enlisted  all  her  sympathies  to  the  great,  the  necessary,  the  noble  task  oi 
wiping  away  what  has  been  as  a  hideous  blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity. 

I. — And  first,  who  are  in  the  main  answerable  for  this  state  of  affairs? 
The  responsibility  may  be  divided  amongst  three  classes.  The  local 
authorities ;  the  landlords ;  and  the  people  themselves  who  inhabit  these 
houses.  And  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  bring  her  influence  to 
bear  upon  each  and  all  of  these. 

a. — ^This  the  Church  can  do,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  the 
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community  that  has  more  time  and  better  opportunities  for  doing  so 
than  our  Church.  By  her  work ;  by  her  influence ;  and  by  her 
organisation,  she  can,  I  believe,  undertake  this  crusade  with  every  hope 
of  achieving  great  success. 

By  her  parochial  organisation  she  can  penetrate  into  these  haunts  of 
misery,  bringing  to  light  the  state  of  affairs  which  exists  there.  By  her 
connection  with  all  ranks  and  classes,  she  can  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  better  spirits  of  the  nation  in  the  great  crusade  against  evil. 

And  by  her  collective  strength  she  can  not  only  create  a  strong 
public  opinion,  but  she  can  bring  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
local  authorities  and  others  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter. 

3. — ^The  remedies  suggested,  (a.)  Putting  in  operation  the  powers  of 
the  law.  Whatever  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  law  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  great  powers  to  the 
local  authorities,  powers  that,  if  they  were  exercised  to  the  full,  would 
work  a  vast  .change  for  the  better. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give  a  full  account 
of  what  the  law  is  on  these  points.  But  we  may  briefly  say  that  the 
law  gives  the  local  authorites  power  to  inspect  all  parts  of  the  town, 
remove  all  nuisances,  and  compel  all  landlords  to  put  their  houses  in  a 
fit  state  of  repair  and  sanitation.  That  it  empowers  the  same  authorities 
to  pull  down  all  houses  that  cannot  be  rendered  sanitary,  and  not  only 
these,  but  all  houses  that  by  their  position  are  ''Obstructive  Buildings/' 
and  so  stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  improvements.  Also  the  authorities 
may  clear  spaces  and  rebuild  decent  houses  in  place  of  the  unsanitary 
ones  pulled  down.  These  are  great  and  wise  powers,  but  they  have  two 
foes  to  encounter.  One  is ''vested  interests,"  vested  interests  which 
are  often  so  powerfully  represented  upon  our  local  boards  and  town 
councils— against  which  medical  officers  and  inspectors  will  struggle 
more  or  less  in  vain  until  they  are  paid  and  appointed  by  Government, 
and  so  are  free  from  the  control  of  the  very  men  whose  houses  they 
may  have  to  inspect  and  report  against.  But  it  is  time  the  Church 
spoke  out  on  the  question  of  vested  interests,  and  declared  that  there 
is  a  limit  even  here,  and  that  no  vested  interests  have  a  right  to  hold 
their  poorer  brethren  in  the  bondage  of  misery  and  sin. 

The  second  foe  to  this  improvement  is  the  cost.  But  this  need  not 
alarm  us ;  money  can  be  borrowed  at  3^  per  cent,  for  such  undertakings, 
repayable  by  instalments  extending  over  fifly  years.  The  land  can  be 
taken  at  the  fair  market  value,  and  in  places  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  erecting  sanitary  dwellings,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
outlay  has  returned  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  after 
paying  the  interest  and  moiety  of  principal  on  the  money  borrowed. 
Besides,  if  this  were  not  so,  if  the  first  cost  did  not  repay  itself  directly, 
there  would  be  the  vast  saving  in  rates  when  once  better  sanitary 
arrangements  were  in  full  operation.  When  will  we  learn,  as  a  practical 
lesson,  that  ignorance,  and  disease,  and  vice  are  amongst  the  most 
expensive  things  a  country  has  to  endure  ?  It  is  these  hideous  plague 
spots  which  help  to  keep  up  the  rates,  and  hamper  honest  industry  in  the 
race  of  life.  But  even  were  this  not  so,  are  we  the  men  to  tell  our 
fellow-men  that  the  monetary  cost  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
improvements.      Has  the  Church  been  commissioned  to  preach  the 
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worship  of  mammon  as  the  only  true  god,  and  not  to  tell  mankind  that 
the  redemption  of  their  fellow-men  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  gold 
or  silver  ? 

Surely  if  Christianity  means  sacrifice,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
show  that  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  perishable,  for  the 
sake  of  the  joy,  the  health,  the  salvation  of  so  many  of  our  fellow- men. 
Shall  we  ask  for  great  sums  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and 
refuse  what  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
at  our  very  doors.  Have  we  no  missionary  zeal  for  those  of  our  own 
house  ? 

b.  Sanitary  Associations. — These  have  been  established  in  some  of 
our  large  towns,  and  are  doing  much  good.  They  help  to  form  a 
good  public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters,  watch  the  condition  of  the 
town,  calling  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  matters  that  require  their 
consideration ;  impart  by  lectures  and  tracts  sanitary  information,  and 
in  some  cases  undertake  the  inpection  of  dwellings  by  the  engineer  of 
the  association. 

c.  By  Visitation. —Here  the  parochial  organisation  of  the  Church  may 
be  invaluable,  the  visitors  coming  into  contact,  not  only  with  the  houses, 
but  the  persons  inhabiting  them.  And  here  the  work  will  be  twofold ; 
one  in  connection  with  the  houses,  the  other  in  connection  with  the 
inhabitants.  With  regard  to  the  houses,  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  in  what  sanitary  condition  they  are,  and  an  opportunity 
afforded  of  at  once  reporting  them  to  the  Ix>cal  Authorities  in  the  case 
of  any  unsanitary  state  presenting  itself.  Let  the  visitors  observe 
the  sanitary  condition,  and  on  detecting  anything  amiss,  especially  with 
the  drains,  report  it  at  once  to  the  clergyman,  who  iii  his  turn  can  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  matter  can  be  managed  as  quietly 
and  privately  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  More  than  once  have  I  thus 
reported  houses,  and  in  every  instance  our  excellent  medical  officer  has 
taken  up  the  matter  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  defective  drains 
have  been  set  to  rights. 

But  a  second  work,  and  one  of  no  less  importance,  is  that  with  regard 
to  the  people  themselves  living  in  these  houses.  The  fault  is  often  their 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  intemperance ;  these  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil,  and  here  is  a  field  for  Christian  help.  Visitors  endowed  with  tact, 
kindness,  and  knowledge,  can  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  By 
advice  and  warning,  by  encouragement,  and  by  imparting  knowledge 
they  may  reform  many  a  household.  One  great  help  in  thus  imparting 
knowledge  will  be  found  in  those  capital  tracts  on  health  published  by 
the  London  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  and  which  treat  of  almost 
every  subject  connected  with  health  and  sanitation  in  a  simple  and 
popular  style. 

Two  opinions  on  the  tracts  may  be  quoted:— The  late  Charles 
Kmgsley  says,  "Now  I  do  believe  that  if  those  tracts  of  which  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly,  are  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  if  women,  clergymen's  wives,  the  wives  of  manufacturers, 
and  of  great  employers,  district  visitors,  and  school  mistresses,  have 
th^e  books  put  into  their  hands,  and  are  persuaded  to  spread  them, 
and  to  enforce  them  by  their  own  example  and  by  their  own  counsel, 
m  the  course  of  a  few  years,  this  system  being  thoroughly  carried  out, 
you  would  see  a  sensible  and  large  decrease  in  the  death-rate." 
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Again,  Dr.  Lankester  says,  "  It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  this  want 
of  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  the  life 
by  which  God  governs  the  life  of  the  community ;  their  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  fresh  air,  the  valtu  of  pure  water,  the  value  of  warmth,  the 
value  of  many  things  which  they  could  use  and  employ,  which  causes 
them  to  die.  *  My  people  die  '  said  the  Prophet,  *  and  there  is  no  man 
to  consider.' " 

This  is  the  work  to  which  the  Church  can  and  ought  to  direct  her 
attention  and  her  energies.  By  aiding  to  set  the  law  more  vigorously 
in  motion,  by  stirring  up  and  keeping  alive  public  opinion ;  by  arousing 
the  consciences  of  men  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  poorer  brethren  ; 
by  encouraging  all  philanthropic  efforts,  all  wise  schemes  for  the 
erection  of  better  houses;  and  by  personal  ministration  amongst  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious  ;  she  may  do  great  things.  But  to 
succeed,  two  things  are  necessary :  she  must  be  in  earnest ;  she  must 
be  united.  If  these  two  things  are  forthcoming ;  if  the  Church,  reading 
her  resporisibilities  aright,  will  arouse  herself  to  this  great  mission  of 
health  and  salvation,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  her  splendid 
energies  into  it,  she  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  noble  harvest,  and 
so  to  win  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  future  generations  that  they  shall 
rise  up  to  bless  her  as  the  nursing  mother  of  nations. 


Sir  W.  C.  WORSLEY,  Baronet,  Hovingham  Hall,  York. 

The  word  Church  is  of  a  wide  significance.  I  take  it  to  mean,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  both  the  clerical  and  lay  elements.  The  first 
point  is  that  of  morals  as  affected  by  the  home.  What  is  the  home 
then  ?  I  assume  it  to  be  the  habitation  in  which  a  family  lives,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  on  the  morals,  comfort,  and  thrift,  which  pervade  the 
homes  of  our  working  class,  much  of  the  future  safety  and  weal  of 
England  depend.    It  is  a  Stateman's  as  well  as  a  Churchman's  problem. 

In  order  that  morals  may  be  influenced  for  good  by  the  home,  a  few 
simple  conditions  are  essential. 

I. — There  must  be  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  sleeping-rooms. 

2. — There  must  be  light,  fresh  air,  and  pure  water,  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

3. — ^The  out-ofiices  should  be  sufficient,  and  constructed  with  some 
regard  to  natural  modesty. 

4. — ^There  is  much  value  in  pretty  flowers,  prints,  pictures  for  the 
walls,  and  suitable  furniture. 

On  the  matter  of  separate  bedrooms  I  need  hardly  enlarge :  the 
necessity  is  too  obvious,  and  the  evils  arising  from  neglect  too  sad  to 
require  any  enforcing  on  my  part. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  no  new  cottage  should  ever  be  built  for  a 
family  with  less  than  three  separate  bedrooms,  of  which  two  at  least 
should  have  fireplaces. 

In  the  case  of  existing  habitations,  which  do  not  afibrd  so  much 
accommodation,  every  eflort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  evil  to  a 
minimum. 
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The  next  point  is  a  wide  one.  It  embraces  light,  air,  and  water ; 
subject  enough  for  a  natural  philosopher,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

Light,  as  we  know,  is  the  enemy  of  evil  deeds,  besides  being  essential 
to  the  doing  of  good  work,  and  the  perception  of  dirt  and  disorder  in  a 
house.  Therefore,  "  let  there  be  light "  in  such  abundance  as  circum- 
stances admit  For  light,  well-made  windows,  which  open  and  shut 
readily,  and  are  of  sufficient  size,  are  essential.  Too  often  windovrs  are 
ricketty  and  ill-made,  difficult  to  close  or  open,  and  very  draughty. 

Fresh  air  in  a  house  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  windows,  and  ven- 
tilation by  the  fire  place  and  chimney. 

I  suppose  more  people  die  of  stiffing  bad  air,  or  the  want  of  fresh  air, 
than  from  any  other  cause,  unless  it  be  bad  water. 

Last,  not  least,  comes  this  question  of  water.  Cleanliness  is,  we 
are  told,  next  to  godliness,  and  by  water  it  is  that  ablutions  are  made  ; 
but  beyond  mere  cleanliness  are  all  the  necessities  of  cooking  and 
drinking.     So  that  water  is  indeed  a  prime  essential  in  the  home. 

Fevers  and  noisome  illnesses  seldom  come  where  pure  water  and  fresh 
air  abound. 

In  our  country  villages,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  want  of  pure 
water  is  greater  than  in  towns,  where  there  is  usually  a  supply  laid  oo, 
and  easily  accessible. 

Many  a  village  depends  on  a  well 

If  one  could  apply  the  old  adage,  and  '*  let  well  alone,"  it  would  often 
be  better  for  those  who  use  it.  Wells  are  sometimes  so  placed  as  to  be 
the  natural  receptacle  of  overflowing  stable  drains,  piggeries,  manure 
heaps,  etc.,  etc.  One  shudders  to  think  of  all  the  abominations  which 
may  flow  into  a  village  well.  I  hardly  know  a  more  important  pro- 
blem for  our  practical  humanitarians  than  that  of  pure  water  for  our 
villages. 

Wells  in  safe  positions  are  all  right — but  woe  betide  those  which  are  so 
placed  that  impure  matter  can  find  its  way  into  them. 

Probably  a  fair  amount  of  earth  filtration  will  protect  well  water  from 
impurity  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

At  any  rate,  I  know  a  well,  situated  close  to  a  churchyard,  which  the 
villagers  regard  as  peculiarly  excellent  for  its  water,  which  has  moreover 
stood  the  test  of  analysis. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  out-offices. 

What  must  I  say  here  ?  This  much,  surely.  The  out-offices  of  any 
decent  and  comfortable  home  should  be  contrived  with  strict  regard  to 
natural  modesty. 

This  feeling  of  modesty  cannot  be  neglected  without  weakening  the 
moral  sense  or  sentiment  for  purity  and  cleanliness.  "You  cannot 
touch  pitch  without  being  defiled." 

I  know,  well  enough,  that  "  there  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs"  according 
to  the  good  old  motto,  and  truth  in  our  royal  one,  which  says,  "  Honi 
sott  qui  maly  pense^^ 

I  plead,  not  for  any  sentimental  fid-fad  in  this  matter,  but  I  cannot 
Ignore  our  honest  English  reserve  and  proper  self-respect ;  and  I  itA 
sure  that  m  the  construction  of  our  homes,  regard  should  ever  be  paid 
to  so  healthy  an  mstinct,  which  is  clearly  germain  to  personal  purity  of 

The  question  of  flowers,  prints,  and  furniture,  relates  rather  to  the 
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personal  taste  and  character  of  the  femily  inhabiting  a  home  than  to  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  provide  it. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  inner  life  of  human  beings  is  ministered 
to  and  influenced  by  externals,  therefore  our  homes  should  look  bright 
and  cheerful  inside  as  well  as  out.  The  bit  of  garden,  the  window  sill 
box  of  flowers,  bring  people  into  touch  with  the  wonder  and  beauty  of 
God's  works  in  nature,  and  must  surely  freshen  and  cleanse  their  hearts. 

Our  richer  classes  may  well  find  a  pleasant  and  useful  means  of 
helping  their  poorer  neighbours  by  contributing  of  their  abundance 
towards  the  poor  man's  lack  of  flowers.     May  God  speed  such  work. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  the  office  and  influence  of  prints 
and  pictures  for  the  wall. 

How  evil  they  may  be,  and  alas  often  are ;  how  useful  and  good  when 
properly  chosen !  The  churchman  may  surely  do  much  to  promote 
healthy  tastes  in  humble  art  requirements.  A  bare  wall  is  an  oflfence  to 
the  eye,  and  it  will  ever  be  covered  with  wall  pictures  of  some  kind. 

Some  of  our  illustrated  papers,  often  cast  aside  as  soon  as  looked  at, 
would  furnish  prints  for  many  a  bare  wall,  and  brighten  many  a  home. 
Then  as  to  furniture,  why  need  it  be  ugly,  or  uncomfortable,  as  most 
ugly  things  are  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  to 
help  working  men  to  make  their  homes  morally  and  materially  better  in 
the  way  of  furniture  without  any  attempt  at  display  or  vulgar  finery. 

A  comfortable  chair  or  couch,  where  weary  limbs  may  rest  and  not 
ache;  a  bright,  pretty-looking  bed,  a  good  clock  case,  chest  of  drawers, 
set  of  china,  clean,  tidy  fireside,  etc.,  etc. ;  how  they  all  become  house- 
hold gods,  in  loving,  well-instructed  hands,  and  make  the  home  a  bright 
and  happy  place. 

One  hears  much  about  temperance,  and,  heaven  be  praised,  the  world 
is  more  temperate  than  it  was ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  few  things  make 
for  temperance  so  much  ^  bright  comfortable  homes,  or  oppose  more 
efifectively  the  attractions  of  the  public-house  or  gin-palace. 

I  pass  now  from  my  first  general  point  of  ''  morals "  to  my  second, 
namely,  "comfort." 

I  shall  speak  of  my  own  experience  as  the  responsible  landlord  in  a 
considerable  country  village. 

I  will  take  only  two  or  three  points  touching  the  comfort  of  a  home 
in  relation  to  its  construction.  Village  cottages,  as  a  rule,  have  no  base- 
ment. The  older  houses  were  often  made  with  a  step-down  from  the 
ground  level  into  the  house.  This  plan  was  supposed  to  save  walling, 
and  to  make  the  house  warmer ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  always  made  it 
damp,  and  rheumatism  has  ever  been  one  of  the  chief  troubles  of  our 
working  class,  partly  in  consequence  of  this  curious  fancy  in  construction. 

I  would  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  all  ground  floors  should  be  a 
trifle  above  the  ground  level  rather  than  below  it. 

Moreover,  in  building  a  new  house,  the  walls  as  well  as  the  floors 
should  have  a  cemented  damp-proof  course,  just  above  the  ground  line, 
to  prevent  damp  rising  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  capillary  attraction. 
The  floor  of  a  cottage  is,  I  believe,  best  laid  with  square  bricks  in 
cement  and  sand.  Such  a  floor  is  dry,  durable,  easily  washed,  bright 
and  cheerful  in  colour^  far  more  so  than  boards. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  comfort,  I  would  say  that  in  build- 
ing some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  convenient  placing  of  furniture  in 
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rooms.  Vou  cannot  put  furniture  across  doors,  windows  or  fire  places. 
Too  often  a  house  is  built  to  look  at  rather  than  to  live  in.  This  is  an 
offence  against  the  true  canons  of  art,  which  should  consider  first  what 
is  wanted,  and  then  how  best  to  achieve  the  required  result  with  the 
means  at  disposal. 

Ventilation  claims  a  remark  in  relation  to  comfort  before  passing  on. 
More  is  known  of  this  somewhat  capricious  subject  than  was  the  case  in 
years  gone  by.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of 
drains  and  sewers  where  bad  gases  accumulate^  but  the  question  does 
not  stop  here. 

People  want  fresh  air  to  breathe,  without  being  cut  to  pieces  by  cold 
draughts.  There  are  many  devices,  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  which  in 
new  buildings  may  well  claim  attention. 

Though  it  would  not  become  me  to  "  enlarge "  upon  them,  I  would, 
however,  venture  upon  a  few  modest  suggestions. 

Probably  windows  should  be  made  so  as  to  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  and  some  ventilating  aperture  should  be  made  at  a  high  point 
in  the  room,  so  as  to  allow  hot  air  to  escape  at  its  natural  level. 

All  such  apertures  should,  however,  be  subject  to  control,  as  cold  air 
has  at  times  a  provoking  way  of  coming  down  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
the  unwary. 

I  come  now  to  my  third  general  point,  namely  "  thrift." 

Now  construction  and  arrangement  in  the  home  have  clearly  an 
important  bearing  upon  thrift. 

It  is  difficult,  even  for  a  careful  and  practical  housewife,  to  make 
things  go  as  far  as  possible  without  proper  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  cool,  airy  and  sweet  pantries  or  larders.  A  drop  of  milk,  a  pound  of 
butter,  a  stone  of  flour,  a  bit  of  meat,  or  a  cold  pie,  all  depend  laigely 
for  their  available  condition  on  being  properly  stored  in  well-ventilated, 
cool,  and  sweet  places. 

Of  course,  such  places  cannot  be  kept  properly  without  cleanly  habits, 
and  careful  washing  of  cups  and  platters.  Habits  such  as  these  are,  no 
doubt,  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  comfort,  thrift,  and  morals ;  but  even 
the  most  assiduous  care  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  proper  and 
commodious  arrangements. 

Having  glanced  at  the  three  branches  of  my  subject  proposed  for 
consideration  on  this  occasion,  I  will  turn  to  the  Church's  duty  in 
regard  thereto.  The  parish  clergyman  and  his  family  can  do  much 
in  the  way  of  influence  with  the  inmates  of  our  working  class 
homes.  District  visiting,  clubs,  parish  organisation,  etc.,  etc.,  all  play  a 
practical  and  useful  part  in  work  like  this,  the  central  idea  of  which 
should,  I  think,  be  to  teach  people  in  a  kindly  and  practical  way  to  help 
themselves.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  achieved  much  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  London.  Hers  has  been  a  true  reformer's  work — she  has  not 
asked  for  brand  new  buildings,  or  considerable  outlay  of  money,  which  is 
so  hard  to  find,  but  has  rather  gone  by  herself  and  her  friends  among  the 
people,  teaching  them  how  to  make  their  squalid  homes  clean  and  bright, 
and  how  to  make  ends  meet  by  prompt  payment  in  place  of  dragging 
debts.  All  honour  to  her,  and  to  those  who  can  find  time,  courage,  aye 
and  love,  to  follow  in  their  steps.  It  seems,  however,  needful  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  parish  clergyman's  influence  in  setting  things 
going,  and  keeping  them  going,  through  parish  organisation,  kindly  and 
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efficiently  used,  as  well  as  by  personal  contact  with  the  working  class. 
But,  it  is  not  with  the  working  class  alone  that  he  must  concern  himself, 
even  in  his  work  for  their  good.  The  influence  of  the  clergyman  must 
reach  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  parish,  and  even  public  bodies.  His 
position  gives  him  a  sacred  warrant  for  his  kindly  interest  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  class,  and  the  poor.  The  words  of  our  Lord  Himself 
give  so  high  a  place  to  material  acts  of  charity,  that  they  seem  to  lift  all 
such  work  as  we  are  contemplating  into  the  divine  atmosphere  of  work 
for  God.  The  laity,  however,  should  not  wait  to  be  prompted  by  the 
clergy.  The  Christian  lady  or  gentleman,  all  indeed,  either  high  or  low, 
who  have  the  means,  must  surely  be  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  strugglinc; 
humanity  by  spontaneous  acts  of  kindly  assistance.  Public  and  private 
opinion  has  of  late  put  great  pressure  on  country  landlords  in  this 
direction.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  while  the  terrible  strain 
of  agricultural  depression,  which  has  reduced  their  wealth  at  least  jQi^ 
per  cent.,  renders  all  improvements  difficult.  Still,  taken  as  a  whole, 
landlords  have  tried  hard,  and  with  some  success,  to  meet  the  occasion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  build  a  pair  of  decent  cottages,  with  two  rooms  down 
stairs,  and  three  separate  bedrooms,  for  less  than  ;^i8o  to  ^200 — 
call  it  ;^ioo  a  cottage.  For  such  a  tenement,  unless  there  is  a  garden 
or  orchard  attached,  ;^5  is  a  full  rent,  off  which  something  must  come 
for  insurance  and  repairs.  Cottage  building  is  not  a  very  profitable 
afiair,  however  useful  and  needfuL  it  may  be,  or  however  glad  the  squire 
may  be  to  undertake  such  work,  according  to  his  ability. 

Notwithstanding  all  difficulty  however,  much  has  b.een,  and  much  is 
being  done  for  the  homes  of  the  working  class  in  country  districts ; 
to  its  manifest  advantage,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  that  good  feeling 
between  the  classes — I  would  not  say  "  the  masses " — which  it  is 
seemingly  the  object  of  modern  socialism  to  destroy. 

The  question  of  gardens  and  allotments  is  closely  allied  with  the 
squire's  duty  in  regard  to  our  village  homes.  I  know  of  no  consider- 
able estate  where  it  is  not  an  object  of  primary  attention,  or  where  any 
objection  is  made  to  develop  the  system  up  to  the  level  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality. 

A  very  practical  suggestion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  made  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  for  converting  glebes  into  small  holdings.  Probably  more 
will  come  of  this  proposal. 

There  is  also  a  company  called  ''  The  Small  Farm  and  Labourers' 
Land  Company,''  having  for  its  object  the  purchase  of  land,  and  its 
retail,  to  suit  small  customers.  Such  a  business  may,  one  would  think, 
easily  develop  into  a  profitable  and  useful  concern.  At  any  rate, 
its  object  is  good,  and  it  deserves  to  succeed. 

The  historic  cow  claims  a  word  before  we  go  on. 

The  squire  should  arrange,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  devote  some 
convenient  ground  for  the  purpose  of  a  **  town's  pasture,"  where  villagers 
can  put  out  their  cows  during  the  summer  months.  This  pasture 
should  not,  I  think,  be  let  en  bloc  to  some  one  to  sub-let,  but  rather  be 
retained  in  hand,  and  let  directly  to  the  owners  of  the  cows,  preference 
being  always  given  to  cottagers. 

In  many  villages  one  finds  small  tradesmen  and  artisans  with  small 
holdings  of  grass  land  and  buildings  to  match.   The  more  such  holdings 
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can  be  increased  in  reason  the  better.  After  all,  the  main  object  is,  that 
milk  should  be  attainable  at  market  terms  for  cash ;  and  such  small 
holders  often  sell  milk  to  the  great  convenience  of  their  neighbours. 
The  advantage  of  the  "  town's  pasture "  in  these  cases  is,  that  the 
permanent  holding  can  be  used  for  hay,  while  the  after  grass  comes  in 
to  top  up  the  possibly  failing  pasture  in  the  autumn. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  to  every  house  a  plot  of  land  and  buildings 
sufficient  for  cow  keeping  is  considerable ;  there  is,  however,  no  land- 
lord's objection  that  I  know,  on  the  contrary,  their  duty  and  inclination 
lie  in  most  cases  the  other  way. 

I  perhaps  ought  to  say  a  word  about  repairs.  There  should  be 
always  a  clear  understanding  as  to  repairs.  Probably  it  is  best  for  the 
landlord  to  repair  and  charge  it  in  the  rent  When  the  tenant  is 
supposed  to  do  repairs,  they  are  some  sometimes  neglected  and  put 
off,  with  the  result  that  the  landlord  has  to  do  them  after  all  at  his  own 
cost,  and  when  it  is  too  late.  Perhaps  in  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
future,  when  landlords  are  no  more,  and  the  State  owns  all  property, 
and  does  all  things  relating  thereto,  tenants  may  find  State  officials 
hardly  more  considerate  than  the  much  abused  squire,  either  in  the 
matter  of  rent  or  repairs. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  Church  school  in  relation  to  the  heme. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  is  clearly  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  for  churchmen, 
lay  and  clerical,  to  help  at  keeping  the  Church  school  going.  But  how 
does  the  school  touch  the  home  ?     Perhaps  hardly  as  much  as  it  might. 

Religious  teaching  at  school  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  here,  though 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  no  teaching  is  much  good  without  it  I 
would  rather  suggest  that  girls  might  learn  the  rudiments  of  cookery  and 
bread  making,  as  well  as  needlework.  How  many  a  poor  woman  is 
launched  upon  the  cares  of  house  keeping  with  hardly  any  practical 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  have  said  more  of  country  homes  than  town  dwellings.  Let  me 
conclude  with  a  plea  for  separate  homes  in  towns  where  it  is  possible  to 
have  them.  I  doubt  if  blocks  of  artisans'  dwellings,  such  as  the  Pea- 
body  buildings,  good  and  useful  as  they  are,  ever  give  the  feeling  of 
home  to  those  who  live  in  them.  Moreover,  I  understand  that  as  a 
rule  the  rents  are  higher  than  the  lowest  class  of  unskilled  labour  can 
afford. 

Happy  homes  make  a  contented  people;  and  godliness,  with  con- 
tentment, is  a  great  gain. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Ven.  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  AM  sure  we  were  all  delighted  and  charmed  with  the  wise,  beautiful,  and  practical 
paper  of  Miss  Mason.  She  vindicated  ihe  character  of  the  wives,  and  sisters,  ami 
daughters  of  the  clergy,  and  proved  from  her  own  experience  that  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  devoted  and  holy  women  who 
belong  to  special  sisterhoods,  or  act  as  deaconesses.     With  respect  to  the  building 
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of  cottages  for  the  poor,  the  real  difficulty,  as  builders  and  surveyors  state,  is  the  cost, 
and,  therefore,  the  cheaper  cottages  can  be  built  the  more  likely  persons  will  be  willing 
to  build  them.  I  think  one  of  the  most  Christian  works  woula  be  to  start  companies 
of  well-to-do  people  with  the  object  both  of  building  new  cottages  and  bu}4ng-up  old 
ones  with  the  view  of  putting  them  into  respectable  condition.  The  truth  is,  that  small 
properties  are  frequently  purchased  by  small  people,  who  often  make  very  extravagant 
profits.  They  du  no  repairs  that  they  can  help,  and  all  they  care  for  is  to  get  the  rents 
out  of  the  poor  people.  Well-to-do  people,  therefore,  when  they  see  advertisements 
for  the  sale  of  cottage  property  in  their  neighbourhood,  should  form  a  little  company 
to  buy  it,  not  with  the  expectation  of  making  a  profit  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  but  of 
helping  the  poor,  and  obtaming  five  or  four  per  cent.,  or  less.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a 
system  would  be  a  most  valuable  help  to  temperance.  Where  are  the  large  gin-shops  ? 
Are  they  not  always  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  ?  Go  into  them,  and  see  who  are 
to  be  found  there.  Very  often  the  most  wretched  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently 
almost  obliged  to  go  there  to  get.the  carbon,  as  it  were,  the  light  and  refreshment  which 
they  cannot  get  in  their  own  dwellings.  If  they  could  only  obtain  pure  air  and 
water,  and  light,  and  comfort  at  home,  I  believe  these  ensnaring  places  would  not  be 
so  much  frequented.  Again,  the  lodger  question  is  a  real  difficulty.  The  late  Earl 
of  Hardwicke  built  some  excellent  model  cottages  in  my  archdeaconry  for  his  tenantry, 
yet,  when  they  were  occupied  they  proved,  I  was  told,  until  the  evil  was  discovered, 
the  worst  places  on  his  estates  in  point  of  morality,  simply  because  the  tenants 
admitted  lodgers,  instead  of  using  rooms  intended  for  their  own  families.  The  poor 
want  really  protecting,  as  well  as  educating,  and  if  philanthropic  persons  are  determined 
to  benefit  them,  they  must  see  that  they  use  properly  the  rooms  provided,  and  do  not 
over-stock  them  with  lodgers.  To  show  the  good  of  having  clean  cottages,  I  will 
narrate  an  experience  I  had  when  first  ordained.  A  clergyman  took  me  into  a  certain 
court  in  Cambridge.  On  one  side  was  a  poor  cottage,  which  was,  however,  very  com- 
fortable, and  so  clean  that  you  "  could  have  eaten  on  the  floor."  The  occupiers  were 
only  an  aged  couple  who  went  round  with  a  donkey-cart  collecting  rubbish.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  house  so  dirty  that  we  could  not  enter  it.  The  clergyman  just 
put  his  head  through  the  doorway,  and  told  the  woman  who  was  inside  that  he  would 
not  come  in  until  she  had  cleaned  out  the  cottage.  We  went  to  the  court  again  some 
short  time  af:er wards,  and  were  met  by  the  woman,  whose  first  words  were,  '*  Please, 
sir,  I  have  cleaned  out  the  house."  That  woman  was  a  drunkard,  but  that  cleaning 
of  her  house  was  the  first  step  in  her  conversion.  She  was  not  much  of  a  scholar,  but 
in  after  days  she  used  voluntarily  to  come  and  sit  with  the  Sunday-school  children  on 
a  Sunday,  to  keep  the  children  attentive  to  the  teacher.  Eventually  she  became  a 
communicant,  and  is  now  gone,  I  trust  and  believe,  to  the  home  where  we  hope,  by 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  go,  and  where  she  will  see  the  brightness  and  glory,  and 
share  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  saints.  Now,  this  is  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done  by  cleanliness,  which  certainly  is  next  to,  and  leads  up  often  to,  godliness. 
Again,  as  to  Boards  of  Health,  I  fear  they  do  not  do  their  duly  in  many  cases.  The 
medical  officer  of  such  a  board  is^often  a  person  who  protects  or  screens  those  who 
will  not  do  their  duty.  The  medical  officer  ought  to  be  a  man  who,  as  far  as  possible, 
is  independent  of  the  neighbourhood.  One  more  point  I  should  like  to  touch  u[>on — 
the  question  of  allotments.  These  are  often  too  far  off  from  the  cottages.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  places  where  the 
people  live,  so  that  not  only  may  the  men  work  in  them,  but  the  wife  and  children 
with  them.  Working  in  allotments  under  such  conditions  will  keep  the  husbands  and 
brothers  from  the  public-house,  and  produce  a  home  feeling.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  clergy  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  deep  interest  in  this 
question.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  Bedfordshire,  and  other  counties,  the 
beneficed  clergy  in  numberless  cases  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  allotments  for  the 
poor  from  their  glebe  at  reasonable  rents,  and  it  would  be  well  if  this  were  done  more 
extensively  by  laity  as  well  as  clergy.  One  word  on  the  question  of  thrift.  Some 
few  years  ago,  the  Education  Department  issued  a  paper  on  School  Savings  Banks 
(Circular  No.  196),  urging  the  teachers  in  National  and  Board  Schools  to  encourage 
thus  the  children  in  habits  of  thrift.  The  managers  of  French  schools  for  the  poor  do 
encourage  the  children  thus  to  save,  by  attadiing  Savings  Banks  to  the  primary 
schools,  with  excellent  results.  Our  children,  if  they  get  coppers,  generally  run  to  the 
tuck-shops  to  spend  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  do  it  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
they  do  it  in  the  lower  classes  also.  I  am  not  at  all  against  lollypops  for  children. 
Sugar  is  necessary,  and  no  doubt  sweets  ma^  be  also.  A  great  deal,  however,  might, 
I  think,  be  done  to  encourage  the  children  in  thrift.  We  should  try  and  induce  them 
to  put  by  their  pennies  until  they  have  a  shilling,  and  to  take  that  shilling  to  the 
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Savings  Bank,  so  as  to  help  to  encourage  provident  habits.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
be  ashamed  to  tell  that  I  look  back  to  my  early  days  with  much  thankfulness,  when 
my  father  and  mother  gave  me  a  shilling  every  Saturday  to  put  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
I  am  quite  sure  this  helped  to  foster  in  me  habits  of  thrift,  and  not  of  covetousness. 
If  all  would  teach  the  children,  in  this  or  a  $:imilar  way,  to  learn  in  youth  lessons  of 
thrift  and  carefulness,  I  fancy  fewer  would  then  become  burdens  to  society,  and  a 
misery  to  themselves  and  their  families  in  after  years,  but  would  rather  be  encouraged 
to  save  and  labour  in  order  that  they  may  do  good  to  others. 


Stephen   Bourne,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Vigilance 

Committee,  London. 

I  MUST  apologise  for  intruding  on  your  attention  this  morning,  after  so  many  weU- 
known  men  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  and  experience,  but,  as  one  who 
has  been  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years — and  one  who  is  at  present  engaged  in 
promoting  two  or  three  efforts,  which  depend  much  for  their  success  on  the  comfort  of 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  I  felt  bound  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  speajking.     I 
would  direct  your  attention  especially  to  the  question  of  '*  vieilance."    Having  been 
connected  since  its  commencement  with  the  Society,  which  arose  out  of  a  Church 
Congress  audience  which  was  addressed  by  Miss  ElUce  Hopkins,  I  have  latterly  also 
devoted  my  attention  to  the  repression  of  immorality  in  streets  and  homes,  likewise  to 
temperance  work  ;  and  these  tnings  have  not  been  without  benefit  in  gaining  some 
experience.     I  think  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  condition  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  immorality  and  intemperance  that  prevails,  as 
well  as  for  many  other  serious  evils.     I  would  deal  with  three  special  points.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  instruct  both  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
in  these  matters,  and  to  see  that  the  Legislature  is  made  fully  aware  of  the  evils  that 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  clergy.    We  want  laws,  not  only  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  but  to  prevent  the  poor  from  misusing  their  houses.     I  had 
occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  look  after  a  lad  coming  up  from  the  country,  and  I  asked 
a  very  respectable  man  to  take  care  of  him.     He  said,  "  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  can, 
because  I  live  in  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  allowed  to 
take  another  into  my  rooms."    I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  similar  prohibition 
throughout  the  country,  against  people  taking  more  persons  into  their  rooms  than 
these  are  built  to  accommodate.     As  I  heard  a  missionary  from  Japan  speaking  the 
other  day  of  the  advantage  which  had  been  derived  from  the  abolition  of  promiscuons 
bathing  together  of  the  sexes,   I  thought  that  overcrowding  inpoor  houses  is  much 
more  destructive  of  morality  than  the  system  thus  condemned.     This  question  of  the 
habitation  of  the  same  room  by  people  of  both  sexes,  is  really  one  of  the  most  important 
points  that  can  engage  your  attention.     The  duty  of  the  Church  being  to  protect  its 
children,  both  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  whilst  we  teach  the  poor  the  evils  that 
arise  from  their  confined  dwellings,  and  the  insalubrious  positions  in  which  they  dwell, 
we  want  also  to  teach  the  rich  the  duty  laid  upon  them  of  taking  care  of  the  morals  of 
those  whom  they  draw  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  to  act  as  domestic  servants.     I 
venture  to  say  that  the  condition  of  many  servants  in  rich  homes  is,  from  the  bad 
positions  in  which  they  sleep— frequently  down  in  the  basement,  often  worse  than 
that  of  the  poor  in  their  own  dwellings.     Then,   we  want  to  teach  poor  and  rich  alike 
that  the  care  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  mankind.     We  cannot  too  highly 
appreciate  that  wonderful  structure  which  God  has  created  as  the  dwelling  of  our  soul, 
or  too  fully  enforce  on  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  those  bodies,  the  dignity  which 
belongs  to  them,  and  the  supreme  duty  of  taking  care  of  them.     We  want  to  teach 
our  young  women  and  men,  our  "mashers"  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life,  and  our 
viUnge  dandies  as  well,    that  it  is  more  important  to  spend   time   and    money  in 
caring  for  what  IS  underneath  their  clothes,  than  on  the  clothes  themselves.     TTiese 
!n!?  to^!!n    l""  *""•''''  ""^'K^  ."^htly  belong  to  the  clergy,  their  wives,  and  daughtere, 
and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Church  work.     We  want  to  teach  the  people  thTt 


upon  cricket  were  occupied  in  learning  to  wield  the  saw  or  the  plane,  instead  of^he 
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bat,  so  that  the  people  might  put  their  houses  into  a  comforttible  condition.  There  is 
too  much  of  the  feeling  that  everything  which  is  reproductive  is  mercenary  or 
degrading,  and,  therefore,  we  too  often  occupy  ourselves  with  those  things  which, 
useful  as  they  are,  are  not  valuable  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term.  There  is  one 
more  point  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon.  It  is,  I  think,  the  supreme  duty  of  all  Church 
workers  to  instruct  all  our  people  in  (he  knowledge  of  other  countries.  There  is  a 
lamentable  ignorance  in  that  respect  in  relation  to  our  colonics.  I  believe  that  the 
true  remedy  for  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the 
multiplication  of  houses  where  tlie  population  is  increasing  beyond  the  means  of 
employment,  as  in  providing  for  the  emigration  of  our  surplus  people  to  countries 
where  they  can  build  for  themselves  cheap  and  wholesome  houses,  enjoy  an  unlimited 
amount  of  pure  air,  and  earn  the  price  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  food.  They  would 
thus  obtam  abundant  occupation  for  mind  and  body,  with  the  result  of  elevaiimr  their 
morals,  enlightening  their  understanding,  and  leading  them  to  the  higher  and  nobler 
purpose  for  which  God  has  created  them — that  of  living  to  His  honour  and  glory,  as 
candidates  for  those  glorious  lands  of  light  and  liberty  and  love,  which  we  all  wi.^h  to 
attain  to  in  the  world  above. 


The  Rev.  SIDNEY  BoTT,  Vicar  of  St  Jude's,  Kensal  Green. 

TH<rRE  are  two  classes  of  model  dwellings  for  the  people.  There  are  those  lofty, 
many-storied  blocks  of  buildings,  like  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and  there  are  the  rows 
of  smaller  houses,  covering  large  areas,  built  to  accommodate  one  or  two  families  in 
each.  To  the  former,  the  greatest  public  attention  has  been  called,  but  there  is  only 
one  company,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
over  large  areas  numbers  of  suitable  houses  which  shall  be  surrounded  with  conditions 
far  more  suitable  to  health  than  the  other  class  of  dwellings.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  the 
large  blocks  of  buildings  are  to  be  found  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible,  except  at  vast  expense,  to  acquire  large  plots  of  land.  But  siill,  I  plead 
for  a  due  recognition  of  the  other  method,  where  it  can  be  carried  out.  The  Peabody 
Buildings  are  subject  to  a  great  many  restrictions  and  disadvantages,  whilst  the  other 
systep  IS  not  only  more  natural,  but  the  houses  can  have  gardens,  which  must  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  landlords  of  the  small  houses  can 
see  that  the  general  conditions  which  surround  the  people  shall  be  such  as  are  conducive 
to  their  good.  The  Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  as  it  is  called, 
excludes  from  its  estates  all  public-houses  and  pawnshops.  There  are  2,200  houses  on 
the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  my  parish,  and  you  will  perceive 
wlut  a  benefit  it  is  that  so  many  people — altogether  about  16,000 — can  be  congregated 
in  one  place  without  being  subjected  to  those  temptations  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  We  have  heard  that  bad  dwellings  send  people  into  the  public-house,  and  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  public-houses  make  had  homes.  Consequently,  if  you  have  no 
public-houses  over  a  large  area,  the  tendency  will  be  to  pro. luce  good  homes.  A  rich 
man  can  choose  his  dwelling  away  from  the  influence  of  the  public-house,  but  a  i>oor 
man  is  compelled  to  live  where  he  can.  If  you  go  to  the  East-End  of  London,  to 
the  well-known  Sunday  market  in  Petticoat  Lane,  you  will  find  that  on  one  side  of 
the  road  several  streets  of  houses  have  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  Peabody 
Buildings,  (in  the  other  side  of  the  way  remain  the  shops  in  which,  and  in  front  of 
which,  the  Sunday  traffic  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  who  live  in  the 
Peabody  Buildings  are  subjected  to  great  temptations  by  the  foul  language  and  other 
evils  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sunday  market.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  put  these 
houses  in  the  place  of  those  which  they  have  superseded,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
do  not  obtain  the  same  influence  as  can  be  gained  when  the  dwellings  over  a  large  area 
are  under  one  landlord.  Everything,  for  instance,  that  is  a  nuisance  on  the  estates  I 
have  referred  to  is  put  down,  and  a  good  moral  influence  is  secured  by  the  fact  that 
every  tenant  knows  he  will  have  notice  to  go,  if  he  becomes  a  nuisance.  I  may  add 
that  another  good  practice  that  obtains  there  is  that  the  tenants  know  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  run  long  in  arrears  for  rent.  I  think  it  is  for  their  own  good  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  burden  of  debt  hanging  round  their  necks.  The 
excellent  effect  of  having  16,000  people  without  a  public-house  is  such  as  I  can 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  churcnmen,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  small 
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.sums  to  invest.  I  would  recommend  people  to  invest  in  such  companies  as  this,  and 
I  would  also  strongly  urge  the  formation  of  other  companies  of  the  same  kind.  Why 
should  there  not  be  one  for  every  large  provincial  town  ?  The  company  I  refer  to 
pays  its  five  per  cent.,  and  it  not  only  does  this,  but  does  good  at  the  same  time.  Let 
ine  mention  just  one  other  thing.  When  we  have  got  these  people  together  on  such 
an  estate,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  all  the  greater  opportunity  of  teaching  the 
Gospel.  We  must  not  forget  that,  if  we  cast  out  one  demon,  say  of  intemperance  or 
impurity,  that  if  the  Lord  Jesus  does  not  enter  into  ihe  heart  of  the  man,  or  the 
homes  of  the  people,  probably  seven  demons  (such  as  atheism),  uoisc  than  the  Brst, 
will  enter  in,  and  the  "last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.*' 


<jr.  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Member  of  the   Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works. 

The  only  apology  I  have  to  offer  for  addressing  you  is  that  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  many  years  past,  and  that  I  have  been  engaged 
upon  that  Board  in  carrying  out  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts.  As  I  have  heard  it 
said  to-day  that  the  local  authorities  have  neglected  their  duties,  I  think  it  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  my  colleagues  and  to  local  boards  generally,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difnculties  that  arise  in  carrying  out  those  Acts.  Remember  that  that  legislation 
operates  through  the  whole  of  En^and,  and  very  large  sums  have  been  spent  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.  It  may  well  be  said  that  never  was  there  more  need  for  such 
measures,  and  never  greater  facility  for  carrying  out  the  statute,  than  b  to  be  found 
in  our  immense  metropolis.  It  has  a  population  of  four  millions,  and  a  penny  in  the 
£  on  the  rateable  value  will  produce  no  less  than  ;f  120,000.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  easiness  of  raising  money  in  London  to  carry  out  improvements  under  the 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  the 
measures  operative.  We  are  surrounded  with  limitations  on  all  points  in  regard  to 
pulling  down  houses  and  erecting  others  to  replace  them.  It  will  surprise  you  to 
learn  that  up  to  the  present  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  expended  under  the  statute 
a  million  and  half  of  money  in  remedying  some  of  the  wretched  areas  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  schemes  are  in  progress.  In  many  cases  it  would  have  paid 
the  ratepayers  better  to  have  given  £yy  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  houses, 
and,  having  demolished  them,  to  have  left  the  owners  to  have  utilized  the  ground  to 
the  best  advantage.  We  have,  first  of  all,  to  purchase  the  property,  then  to  com- 
pensate every  one  of  the  freehold  and  trading  interests  connected  with  it,  as  well  as 
I  he  working  men  who  occupy  it ;  then,  to  purchase  other  property,  often  of  good  and 
costly  character,  to  open  out  new  roads,  and  form  spaces  for  the  circulation  of  air ; 
and  then,  having  formed  and  paved  the  roads,  to  endeavour  to  let  or  sell  the  plots  set 
apart  for  the  building  of  new  artisans*  dwellings,  burdened  with  the  covenants  of  the 
statute.  Instead  of  the  Board  making  a  profit  of  five  per  cent.,  all  we  can  get  for  the 
land,  which  has  been  thus  cleared  and  laid  out  at  enormous  cost,  is  ijd.  a  foot  super, 
or  what  you  may  call  is.  i^d  a  yard.  This  is  simply  hundreds  per  cent,  less  than 
the  value  of  i he  land  would  be  if  it  were  applied  to  mercantile  and  trading  purposes. 
I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  want  to  raise  the  chaiacter  of  the  people  who  live 
in  these  wretched  houses  ;  you  must  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  learn  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness.  I  have  been  over  such  places,  time  after  time,  and  cannot  help 
realismg  h  jw  difficult  it  is  to  induce  them  to  get  rid  of  their  bad  habits,  and  to  forsake 
the  practices  they  have  been  accustomed  to.     You  may   turn  them  out  of  one  plactr, 

2m1,  u  °^  ''  ^''^^  ^^"^  *^*"™-  '^^y  ^®  "O'  go  >n^<>  ^he  new  houses,  which  are 
tilled,  by  a  new  and  a  better  class  of  people.  We  soon  find  them  in  other  dens,  wl.icli, 
in  their  turn,  have  to  be  pulled  down,  and  dealt  with  under  the  Act.  At  the  same 
tune,  however,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  levelling  up.  The  people  who  so 
into  the  new  dwellings  enable  oihers  to  take  their  old  houses,  which  are  better  than 
ihe  place.s  hitherto  occupied  by  those  viho  have  been  displaced.  You  do,  therefore, 
in  the  end  benefit  the  whole  community  by  the  course  vou  pursue.  There  arc,  how- 
ever,  very  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  the 
local  authorities  have  not  done  their  duty.     I  know  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  do 
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The  Rev.  GRANT  MILLS,  Hospitaller,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

London. 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  advice  which  Punch  gave  to  those  about  to  marry — 
Don*t ;  but  we  have  heard  to-day  from  Miss  Mason's  paper  that  a  man  now  need 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  married  if  he  will  only  provide  a  dry  house.  Seriously, 
uoany  of  you,  I  am  sure,  hope,  as  I  do,  that  Miss  Mason's  paper  will  be  printed  and 
circulated  far  and  wide.  I  stand  here  to. day,  because,  a  few  years  ago,  I  was 
curate-in-charge  of  one  of  the  missions  in  London  under  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund.  It  was  known  as  the  Clare  Market  Mission.  I  was  surprised  some  time  ago 
to  hear  that,  in  a  speech  made  at  the  Carlisle  Congress,  Clare  Market  was  described 
as  a  place  terribly  neglected,  and  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  Now,  as  a  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  work  had  gone  on  there  in  connection  with  the  fund  for  more  than 
21  years,  that  was  a  very  extraordinary  statement  to  make,  especially  when  I 
remember  the  devoted  labours  of  the  saintly  Walter  Lea,  who  lived  and  laboured 
in  Clare  Market  for  years,  who  died  in  harness  there,  whose  name  is  still  a 
household  word  in  the  district,  and  who  was  helped  and  supported  in  his 
work  by,  amongst  others,  the  late  Lord  Hatherley.  Well,  now,  in  Clare 
Market  1  had  occasion  to  make  a  kind  of  census,  and  I  went  round  the  district  from 
house  to  house.  The  houses  are  about  four  storeys  high.  On  an  average  each  house 
contains  about  eight  rooms,  and  in  each  room  there  is  never  less  than  one  family. 
Canon  Straton's  statement  about  five  families  living  in  one  room  reminds  me  of  a  story 
told  of  a  great  disturbance  that  took  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  this  neighbourhood. 
When  the  police  went  in  to  put  a  stop  to  the  noise,  they  found  that  the  four  families 
who  occupied  the  room  were  having  a  battle-roya),  because  the  family  in  one  comer 
wanted  to  take  in  a  lodger.  Charles  Dickens  says,  in  the  preface  to  Oliver  Thnsf^ 
"  I  am  well  convmced  that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor 
in  England  until  their  dwelling  places  are  made  decent  and  wholesome.  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  this  reform  must  precede  all  other  social  reforms,  that  it  must 
pre|>are  the  way  for  education,  even  for  religion,  and  that  without  it  those  classes 
which  increase  fastest  must  become  so  desperate,  and  be  made  so  miserable,  as  to  bear 
within  themselves  the  seeds  of  ruin  to  the  whole  community."  I  believe,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  Bishops  of  Southwell  and  Bedford,  that  whilst  intemperance  is  slaying  her 
thousands,  impurity  is  slaying  her  tens  of  thousands.  I  found  that  the  terrible  state 
of  overcrowding  in  this  and  other  poor  districts  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  work  of 
the  Church.  I  believe  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  done  as  much  as  it 
can  at  present  in  this  matter.  If.  they  were  to  do  more,  it  would  mean  an  increased 
taxation,  which  is  already  very  high.  This  was  pointed  out  in  an  admirable  article  in 
the  Gttardian  of  the  17th  December,  1879.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  Church  in 
the  schools.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  education  of  the  children.  We  had  lectures 
by  the  National  Health  Society.  Children  are  quite  well  able  to  understand  lectures  on 
these  subjects.  I  remember  a  child  being  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  a 
broken  arm.  The  surgeon,  who  treated  the  case,  said,  after  feeling  the  arm,  "  The 
radius  is  broken ;"  upon  which  the  child  immediately  asked,  *'  Is  the  ulna  all  right, 
sir  ?"  That  boy,  at  all  events,  had  taken  in  his  lessons  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
I  know  but  too  well  the  great  repugnance,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that 
these  people  have  to  the  bath.  Only  yesterday  a  story  was  told  me  of  two  Yorkshire- 
men  who  took  a  trip  to  the  seaside.  They  bathed  in  the  sea,  and,  having  provided 
themselves  with  soap,  began  to  vigorously  wash  themselves.  I  have  not  paid  a  vbit 
to  Yorkshire  before,  but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know  that  the  word 
swarthy  has  a  very  definite  meaning  as  to  the  uncleanly  state  of  the  body.  One  of  the 
men,  looking  at  the  other,  said,  **  Ye're  very  swarthy."  "Aye,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
did  not  have  my  trip  last  year."  Now,  I  should  like  to  see  free  swimming  baths,  and 
gymnasiums  also,  provided  in  every  parish  or  district  where  necessary. 
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Tudor  Trevor,  Esq.,  Diocesan  Organising  Secretary  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

My  apology  for  intruding  upon  the  Congress  b,  that  I  am  labouring  in  thb  diocese  in 
a  branch  of  Church  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  morality,  comfort, 
and  thrift  among  all  classes,  I  mean  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.  God  forbid  that  I  should  utter  one  word  against  what  has  been  said  tonlay 
in  reference  to  the  remedies  proposed  for  relieving  the  mbery  and  immorality  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  one  of  the  great  causes,  if  not  ue 
chief  cause,  of  immorality  and  profligacy  has  been  rather  overlooked,  that  b  to  say, 
drunkenness.  It  was  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  I  think,  who  said  that  if  we 
tried  to  make  the  people  sober,  their  houses  would  soon  improve,  and  he  was  surely 
quite  right.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  part  of  London,  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  where  all  the  refuse  of  society  b  to  be  found,  and  where  the  houses 
are  of  the  worst  description.  The  people  who  get  there  do  so  through  drink,  and 
almost  through  nothing  else.  In  one  of  the  sermons  preached  by  our  President  when 
he  was  at  Luicaster  Gate,  occurred  a  phrase  which  was  to  thb  effect,  "  That  b  not 
righteousness  ;  that  is  only  the  fringe  of  righteousness."  I  think  that  when  we  aie 
talking  about  the  removal  of  immorality,  misery,  and  profliga^,  to  speak  only  of  the 
improvement  of  the  people's  dwellings  is  only  to  touch  the  fnnge  of  the  subject,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  intemperance  b  one  of  the  very  greatest  causes  of  im- 
morality, misery,  and  profligacy.  On  the  subject  of  thrift,  may  I  remind  the  members 
of  this  Congress  of  the  great  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Sick  and  Burial  Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  sick 
and  burial  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Miss  Mason,  m  her  interesting 
and  valuable  paper,  very  rightly  fired  a  shot  at  the  village  clubs.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  the  insecurity  of  those  clubs  will  endorse  what  she  said.  The 
society  I  refer  to  endeavours  to  reduce  the  insecurity  by  providing  clubs  which  the 
people  may  safely  join.  Mr.  Boyd  Carpenter,  in  his  interesting  paper,  alluded  to 
**  the  terrible  paralysis  of  indifference  "  with  reference  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
I  venture  to  think  that  we  are  suffering,  to  a  great  extent,  from  a  terrible  paralysis  of 
indifference  in  regard  to  this  temperance  question.  People  seem  to  think  that  good 
houses  are  the  only  remedy  for  intemperance,  but  I  know  plenty  of  comfortably 
furnished  houses  where  drink  reigns  supreme,  and  where  there  b  misery  untold.  I 
would  only,  in  conclusion,  remind  you  of  what  a  divine  of  the  Church,  who  b  now  a 
bishop,  wrote  to  a  lady  who  asked  him  to  speak  to  her  coachman  about  his  intem- 
perate habits,  and  get  him  to  sign  the  pledge  :  **  My  dear  Lady  So-and-so,  the  best 
advice  I  can  five  you  for  curing  ihe  intemperance  of  your  coachman,  is  that  yon  and 
hb  lordship  siiould  sign  the  pledge.** 
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Thursday    Morning,    October    7th,    1886, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL  in  the  Chair. 


CHURCH  REFORM,  No.  HL— THE  CLERGY. 

(fl)  Clerical  Efficiency. — How  best  to  secure  it. 
ip)  Extension  of  the  Diaconate. 

PAPERS. 

The  Ven.  Richard  F.  L.  Blunt,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  the 
East   Riding,   Canon   Residentiary  of  York,   and  Vicar  of 

Scarborough. 

I  SHOULD  be  sorry  if  it  was  inferred,  from  the  title  of  this  paper,,  that 
the  English  clergy  are  at  the  present  time  as  a  whole  inefficient,  or  that 
some  violent  Church  Reform  is  needed  to  secure  their  efficiency. 
Yet  none  can  deny  that  a  higher  efficiency  may  be  attained.  It  is 
too  often  for  want  of  a  true  ideal  that  we  fail,  quite  as  much  as  from 
lack  of  strength  and  perseverance.  The  low  aim  as  truly  as  the  feeble 
purpose  dwarfs  us : 

It  is  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him, 
Bat  what  man  would  do. 

The  Church's  standard  is  evidently  set  before  us  in  the  Ordination 
Service,  and  no  clergyman  can  read  it  and  confess  he  has  reached  it 
Yet  we  are  moving  all  along  the  line  in  the  right  direction.  Our  ideal 
is  higher  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  We  must  hope  that  our 
children  may  know  an  ideal  yet  nobler,  and  reach  it  more  than  we  have 
done. 

The  subject  of  clerical  efficiency  is  a  vast  one.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  any  part  of  it  adequately  in  a  short  paper.  There  are,  however, 
two  limitations  which  I  would  impose  upon  myself.  I  do  not  touch  on 
the  more  spiritual  aspects  of  clerical  efficiency,  for  though  of  the  very 
deepest  importance,  they  are  scarcely  fit  subjects  for  a  discussion  at  a 
Congress,  nor  do  I  deal  with  those  reforms  to  secure  clerical  efficiency 
for  which  some  change  in  the  law  is  necessary,  for  this  reason  amongst 
others,  that  before  such  reform  is  attempted,  about  which  there  will  be 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  well  to  try  to  accomplish  that  which  is 
practical  and  possible,  and  lies  within  our  own  power.  Our  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  under  three  heads.  (I.)  The  training  for  the 
diaconate.  (11.)  The  training  for  the  priesthood.  (III.)  The  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  highest  standard  amongst  the  clergy  of  all 
degrees. 
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I. —  The  training  for  the  diacofiate  may  well  demand  a  whole  debate. 
I  almost  shrink  from  touching  upon  it,  for  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said  on  its  every  aspect  that  I  fear  I  can  contribute  nothing  of  value. 
The  notion  that  any  graduate  who  can  pass  the  bishop's  examination  is 
fit  to  be  a  clergyman  is  not  quite  dead,  but  it  is  gradually  giving  place  to 
the  conviction  that  some  specific  training  is  needed  in  theology  and 
pastoral  work.  More  is  being  done  than  ever  in  the  past  by  the 
Universities  and  by  Theological  Colleges  to  provide  it  Yet  even  still 
no  learned  profession  requires  less  technical  education  for  its  members, 
and  few  Christian  bodies  less  training  for  their  ministers.  First,  let 
nothing  persuade  us  to  dispense  with  the  best  of  all  foundations — a  good 
liberal  education,  if  possible,  at  one  of  the  Universities— for  loss  of 
which  no  professional  training,  however  excellent,  can  make  amends. 
With  a  general  advance  in  the  education  of  all  classes,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  clergy  must  not  be  left  behind.  An  ignorant  clergy 
would  be  only  less  hurtful  than  an  indolent  or  worldly  clergy.  But 
assuming  we  have  secured  the  foundation,  how  are  we  to  build  upon  it  ? 
Where  is  specific  training  for  Holy  Orders  to  be  provided  ?  In  the 
Universities,  in  Theological  Colleges,  or  under  efficient  parish  priests  ? 
What  should  be  the  length  of  the  course  ?  Should  the  bishop  insist 
upon  a  given  training,  or  be  content  with  the  passing  of  such  examina- 
tions as  the  **  Preliminary  Examination,"  as  evidence  of  efficiency  ? 

These  are  amongst  the  questions  that  have  been  asked,  and  the 
problems  they  involve  are  being  solved  slowly,  but  I  belie /e  wisely. 
The  special  conferences  held  on  the  subject,  and  various  discussions  at 
Church  congresses  and  diocesan  conferences  have  prepared  the  way  for 
an  advance  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  advance  has  been  made. 
Greater  uniformity  prevails  than  formerly  both  in  the  subjects  of  the 
bishop's  examinations  and  in  the  standard.  The  passing  of  the  **  Pre- 
liminary Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders "  is  required  by 
most  bishops  of  non-graduates.  The  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Durham  are  providing  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  training 
for  undergraduates  and  for  graduates — witness  Ridley  Hall,  WyclifFe 
Hall,  Pusey  School,  the  Cambridge  Clergy  Training  School ;  the 
standard  required  by  Theological  Colleges,  both  for  matriculation 
and  the  final  examination,  is  more  uniform,  and  the  number  of 
men  who  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  good  parish  priests  to 
learn  parochial  work,  has  largely  increased.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  and  consolidation,  while  at  the 
same  time  too  rigid  a  uniformity  is  not  to  be  desired.  There  is  some 
advantage  even  in  the  diversity  of  the  methods  of  theological  training, 
while  the  very  differences  of  opinion,  which  exist  amongst  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  may  decide  us  not  to  stereotype  one  method,  or  drive 
all  candidates,  whatever  their  gifts,  or  temperaments,  or  habits  of 
thought,  through  the  same  mill.  For  instance,  the  University  as  the 
school  of  theological  education  offers  a  freer  life,  a  more  varied  guidance, 
wider  association  with  men  of  other  views ;  but  it  may  be  urged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  scarcely  exist  at  present  sufficient  opportunities 
for  acquiring  practical  experience  in  parochial  work,  though  this  defect, 
I  understand,  is  being  remedied.  The  Theological  College  breathes  a 
more  distinctly  ecclesiastical  atmosphere,  and  gives  special  facilities  for 
the  training  of  a  devout  life,  but  the  danger  is  that  it  may  in  some  cases 
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partake  of  the  narrowness  of  a  religious  seminary,  and  the  savour  of 
party  exclusiveness.  The  training  under  efficient  parish  priests,  or 
under  such*  masters  in  Israel  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Dean  Vaughan 
(would  that  there  were  many  like  them  !)  possesses  a  special  value  for 
men  conscious  of  more  personal  needs  ;  but  the  danger  to  be  feared  is 
that  the  necessities  of  the  students  may  be  postponed  to  those  of  the 
parish  ;  and  much  pastoral  work  may  mean  little  theological  study.  I>et 
us  deprecate  none  of  these  methods  of  theological  training  of  graduates 
for  Holy  Orders.     Our  true  wisdom  is  to  make  the  best  of  each. 

Two  practical  difficulties  present  themselves.  Will  greater  demands 
by  the  bishops  mean  fewer  candidates  ?  I  think  not.  Are  dioceses  with 
the  reputation  of  easy  examinations  most  sought  after  by  weak  men  ?  I 
hope  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  you  ask  the  more  you  will  get. 
Of  late  years  the  standard  has  been  raised,  and  yet  Mr.  Armfield,  the 
best  authority,  tells  me  that  the  rate  of  supply  has  been  on  the  right 
side  since  1883,  and  is  actually  gaining  on  the  population,  while  in  the 
matter  of  quality  tlie  number  of  literates  has  decreased  since  1881,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been  main- 
tained at  about  57  per  cent.  This  is  encouraging.  The  graver  difficulty 
here  as  too  often  elsewhere  is  the  financial  one.  In  numerous  cases  it 
is  simply  impossible  for  men  to  add  an  extra  year  at  the  University  or 
Theological  College,  and  so  the  interval  between  the  degree  and 
diaconate  is  spent  in  earning  their  own  living  by  tuition.  To  insist  on 
an  additional  year  at  the  University  might  be  to  drive  parents  of  small 
means  to  choose  from  the  first  the  Theological  College  instead  of 
the   University  for  the  education  of  their  sons  for  Holy  Orders. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  fear  that  until  the  Church  shall  provide 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  enable  theological  students  to  pursue  a 
longer  course  of  training,  all  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  for 
non-graduates  the  standard  of  matriculation  in  Theological  Colleges 
should  be  raised  high  enough  to  secure  the  best  material ;  that  as  far  as 
possible,  there  should  be  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  their 
final  examination,  to  afford  a  guarantee  that  men,  who  have  received 
their  certificate  from  the  Theological  Colleges  of  the  Church  of  England, 
are  up  to  a  certain  level  of  theological  attainment :  and  that  is  the  case 
of  all,  whether  graduates  or  non-graduates,  the  passing  of  an  examination 
not  less  stringent  or  comprehensive  than  the  '^  Preliminary  Examination '' 
should  be  required ;  while,  finally,  the  bishop's  examination  should  be 
divided  (as  in  many  dioceses  that  for  the  priesthood  is  divided),  so  that 
a  man's  fate  may  be  determined  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  eve  of  his 
ordination,  and  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  most  solemn  day  of 
his  life  be  free  from  the  nervous  fear  and  excitement  which  attend  on 
examinations,  and  be  devoted  to  quiet  thought  and  devout  preparation. 

II, — The  training  of  the  diaconate, — Can  nothing  be  done  after  so 
much  has  been  said  ?  Is  one  year  sufficient  for  the  training  of  the 
diaconate,  or  shall  the  age  of  ordination  to  the  diaconate  be  lowered  to 
21,  while  retaining  that  of  the  priesthood  as  it  is  at  present?  This 
suggestion  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  limited  to  means  of 
improving  clerical  efficiency  without  recourse  to  changes  in  the  law ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  found  little  favour,  though  it  would  in  some 
cases  obviate  the  financial  difficulty,  and  make  the  diaconate  more 
emphatically  a  period  of  prolonged  training  for  the  priesthood.     But 
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other  questions  may  be  asked  Is  it  wise  to  leave  ttie  training  of  the 
deacon  exclusively  to  his  incumbent  ?  If  not,  to  whom  shall  he  look 
for  guidance  in  his  preparation  for  the  priesthood  ?  It  is  enough  for  the 
bishop  to  require  a  certain  standard  at  the  examination  for  the  priest- 
hood without  offering  any  facilities  for  attaining  it.  I  doubt  if  the 
training  of  the  deacon  should  be  left  to  his  incumbent,  who  is  not  always 
willing  if  able,  or  able  if  willing.  Overworked  himself  he  may  not  have 
leisure,  or  the  parish  and  not  the  deacon  may  be  his  first  thought.  And 
so  it  happens  that  imperfectly  prepared  for  the  diaconate,  the  roan 
has  virtually  no  special  preparation  for  the  priesthood ;  his  reading  is 
crowded  into  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  and  apj^eal  is  made  to  the 
mercy  of  the  bishop  on  the  ground  that  parish  work  has  left  him  no 
time  for  study.  The  only  marvel  is  that  in  spite  of  all  faults  in  the 
system  the  clergy  are  so  efficient,  and  that  such  noble  work  is  being 
done  by  devoted  men  of  God  notwithstanding  the  poor  professional 
training  many  have  received  **  Truly  the  treasure  is  in  very  earthen 
vessels,"  but  "  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God  and  not  of  us." 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  defined  and  limited  the  duties  of  his 
deacons,  and  undertakes  the  revision  of  their  own  sermons  as  well  as 
the  provision  of  other  people's  sermons.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  success  of  this  bold  way  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulty ;  but  I  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  work  of 
bishops,  this  supervision  might  be  delegated  to  others,  and  I  would 
venture  to  ask  whether  they  might  not  be  the  officials,  whose  very  name 
suggests  that  they  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  deacons.    Might  not 
the  archdeacon,  who.  according  to  the  rubric,  has  presented  the  deacons 
for  ordination,  and  will  shortly  present  them  to  be  ordained  priests,  be 
entrusted  with  their  supervision  during  the  interval,  and  this  without 
interfering  with  the  convenience  or  authority  of  their  incumbents  ?    The 
number  in  each  archdeaconry  would  not  be  too  large  to  prevent  his 
giving  them  individual  and  personal  attention.    Assisted  by  one  or  more 
of  the  rural  deans,  appointed  by  the  bishop,  he  might  direct  their  studies, 
review  their  sermons,  teach  them  a  little  Church  law,  examine  them 
periodically  in  special  subjects,  or,  better  still,  gather  them  in  his  house 
for  short  addresses  on  their  work  and  duties,  and  for  friendly  intercourse, 
'i'he  direct  gain  to  the  deacon  would  be  considerable.     His  examination 
and  his  pre]>aration  for  it  would  be  spread  over  the  entire  course  of  his 
diaconate,  and  the  question  of  failure  or  success  would  not  be  reserved 
for  the  eve  of  his  ordination.     But  the  indirect  gain  would  also  be 
valuable.     A  mutual  feeling  of  friendly  regard  would  be  established  to 
the  great  advantage  of  both.     Their  relation  would  not  be  confined  to 
examinations,  and  visitations,  and  official  gatherings.      Their  intercourse 
would  afford  opportunity  for  discussing  practical  difficulties,  for  asking 
and  giving  counsel,  and  for  that  sympathy  so  much  needed  between  the 
older  and  younger  clergy,  while  the  archdeacon  would  gain  experience 
from  a  closer  knowledge  of  his  younger  brethren,  and  his  own  ardour 
would  be  rekindled. 

III. — What  can  be  done  to  make  us,  who,  alas  1  have  long  since 
passed  the  diaconate,  more  efficient  ?  I  have  purposely  limited  myself 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  apart  from  recourse  to  fresh  legislation, 
or  I  might  be  inclined  to  suggest  amendments  in  the  Incumbents 
Resignation  Act,  and  the  recent  Act  for  dealing  with  negligent  clerks, 
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and  in  connection  with  both  these  to  urge  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
scheme  for  clergy  pensions  which  has  recently  been  formulated. 

(i.)  May  not  more  be  done  under  due  safeguards  to  encourage 
exchange  of  spheres,  when  the  square  man  finds  himself  in  the  round 
hole  ?  Many  a  town  clergyman  has  earned  the  repose  of  the  country ; 
many  a  country  clergyman  would  be  better  for  a  town  charge.  Some  of 
our  brethren  have,  without  fault  of  their  own,  come  to  an  end  of  iheir 
influence  in  their  present  parish,  but  would  succeed  elsewhere.  Some 
have  made  mistakes,  and  *'  got  across  "  their  parishioners.  Some  have 
worn  themselves  out,  and  perhaps  worn  their  people  out  in  a  parish  they 
have  served  too  long.  Some  have  fallen  into  a  narrow  groove  of  irksome 
routine,  and  will  run  in  it  to  the  end.  Now,  without  encouraging  a 
morbid  love  of  change,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  querulous  or  fitful  temper, 
might  not  exchange  of  benefice*;  be  promoted  instead  of  discouraged  by 
bishops  and  patrons  ?  Would  not  this  be  better  than  to  leave  the 
business  as  at  present  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  agents,  pledged  to 
secrecy  and  bent  on  gain  ?  The  American  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Methodist  bodies  have  gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  Has  the  Church 
of  England  gone  far  enough  ? 

(2.)  A  moderate  increase  of  the  episcopate  would  enable  the  clergy 
to  see  more  of  the  bishops.  The  town  clergy  have  little  to  complain  of : 
and,  moreover,  other  sympathies  and  influences  stimulate  us.  With  all 
the  difficulties  in  town  work,  and  the  incessant  demands  upon  us,  often 
precluding  tim^  either  for  study  or  recreatiou,  yet  we  have  compensation 
which  our  country  brethren  lack.  We  receive  sympathy  where  they  get 
none.  They  greatly  need  the  stimulus  of  their  bishop's  presence  and 
counsel,  lest  haply  uninfluenced  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  they 
become  perfunctory,  or  run  in  a  groove  not  wholly  of  their  own  making. 
A  bishop  constantly  mixing  with  his  clergy,  living  amongst  them, 
entering  into  their  difficulties,  a  true  father  in  God  to  his  spiritual 
children,  does  more  to  secure  clerical  efficiency  than  any  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  avail  to  secure  it  by  punishing  negligent  and  incompetent 
clerks. 

(3).  The  better  observance  of  the  Ember  seasons,  and  especially  the 
anniversary  of  our  own  ordination,  with  a  view,  not  only  of  interceding 
for  those  ''about  to  be  called  to  office  and  administration  in  the  Church," 
but,  also,  praying  for  ourselves  as  we  confess  our  sins,  negligences,  and 
ignorances,  is  a  very  real  means  of  securing  clerical  efficiency,  and,  more- 
over, this  is  a  remedy  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us  ;  while  the 
holding  under  the  bishop  or  other  fit  person,  of  "  quiet  days  "  for  clergy 
of  all  degrees  and  of  all  schools,  may  well  be  a  regular  feature  of  dio- 
cesan work,  and  cannot  but  issue  in  the  furtherance  of  peace,  unity,  and 
concord  amongst  us  as  well  as  of  that  "  ripeness  and  perfectness  of  age 
in  Christ "  to  which  our  ordinal  exhorts  us. 

Lastly,  public  opinion,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  needs  to  be  raised  to 
a  still  higher  level  in  the  matter  of  clerical  efficiency.  We  want  men  of 
broad  sympathies,  simple  habits,  unworldly  lives,  unostentatious  piety, 
and  devoted  hearts.  The  English  clergyman  is  not  a  member  of  an 
ecclesiastical  caste,  but  rather  the  typical  man  amongst  men,  their 
teacher  rather  than  their  ruler.  If  so.  the  less  exclusive  he  is  the  more 
efficient ;  one  not  too  fastidious  about  class  distinctions,  but  honestly 
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treating  all  classes  as  alike  Uis  brethren,  be  they  labourers,  farmers,  pro- 
fessional men,  or  the  upper  ten  thousand  ;  striving  to  be  the  servant  of 
all,  but  the  flatterer  of  none.  So,  too,  the  less  worldly,  the  more  effi- 
cient :  one  who  is  neither  a  recluse  nor  a  fanatic,  yet  not  devoted  to 
amusements  the  most  innocent,  nor  to  society  the  most  refine<l.  So, 
too,  the  more  of  a  man  the  more  efficient ;  one  of  keen  sympathy  with 
all  the  best  interests  of  his  [>eople,  both  secular  and  sacred,  and  yet 
neither  courting  popularity,  nor  indifferent  to  others'  goodwill.  Above 
all,  a  man  of  God,  and  therefore  most  efficient.  One  so  utterly  devoted 
to  his  sacred  office  that  none  who  see  him  in  church  or  out  of  it  can 
doubt  that  it  is  his  supreme  care  and  delight  to  be  Christ's  servant, 
and  a  servant  of  servants  for  Christ's  sake. 

This  is  no  unattainable  ideal.  It  lies,  by  God*s  grace,  within  the  reach 
of  all  earnest  clergymen.  I  will  not  commend  it  because  thus  we  may 
best  save  the  Church  from  disestablishment,  although  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  issue  will  mainly  be  decided  on  practical  rather  than  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  and  that  the  nation  at  large  will  mostly  judge  the  real 
worth  of  the  Church  by  its  efficiency — ^an  efficiency  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  its  clergy.  But  I  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  proverb  is  true — **Like  people  like  priest."  If  the 
laity  are  well  led,  the  Church  will  advance  as  she  is  advancing  in  the 
magnificent  career  which  lies  before  her  of  blessing  the  whole  nation, 
even  those  elements  which  do  not  belong  to  her,  and  of  penetrating  the 
entire  national  life  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Yes,  and  God  help- 
ing, so  shall  it  be  Thrice-pledged  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  sowers  and 
reapers  in  His  harvest  field,  heralds  of  His  kingdom,  full  of  a  hope 
kindled  by  the  past  to  be  fulfilled  in  God*s  future—  a  hope  not  for  one 
Church  alone  but  for  the  whole  world — in  God's  name  we  will  go  for- 
ward. The  victory  shall  be  won.  God  will  reap  His  harvest.  His 
kingdom  shall  come  at  last 
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It  is  with  a  delicate  touch  that  a  layman  can  approach  the  subject 
before  us,  and  I  would  begin  by  avowing  a  strong  faith  in  the  earnest 
self-devoted  work  which  I  know  is  performed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  in  crowded  cities  as  well  as  in  scattered  hamlets,  by 
the  clergy  of  our  Church.  We  each  of  us  have  before  us  the  life-work 
and  influence  of  at  least  one  parish  clergyman,  some  of  us,  perhaps, 
of  several ;  and  while  we  criticise  their  actions  we  may  profitably  compare 
their  lives  with  the  lives  of  other  men  (especially  of  other  young  men), 
and  thus  judge  the  sum  fairly  of  their  efforts,  and  of  their  results. 

What  do  we  look  for  in  an  ideal  clergyman  ?  We  expect  him  to  be 
dignified  in  his  public  service,  giving  due  attention  to  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  the  time-honoured  worship  entrusted  to  his  charge,  to 
express  himself  as  a  cultured  scholar,  to  prepare  a  sermon  with  care, 
which  shall  be  fitted  to  interest  the  educated,  and  to  uplift  the  ignorant, 
which  shall  warn  the  Pharisee,  and  encourage  the  penitent.  In  his 
parish,  he  must  be  at  his  ease  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  rich  man,  and 
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in  the  chininey  corner  of  the  poor ;  we  paint  him  as  humble,  and  yet 
influential,  as  visiting  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and  yet  in  full  sympathy 
with  every  child  in  his  school,  as  never  forgetful  of  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  varied  members  of  his  flock,  and  yet  acquainted  with  the 
wide-spread  agencies  of  missionary  work  abroad,  and  of  temperance 
work  at  home.  We  assume  that  the  money  matters  of  his  parish  shall  be 
methodically  arranged  by  him,  and  that  his  own  home  expenditure,  and 
his  style  of  living,  shall  bear  the  criticism  of  his  neighbours,  poor,  as 
well  as  rich.  We  refer  to  him  in  the  matter  of  involved  parish  debate, 
and  expect  him  also  to  judge  with  care  the  questions  of  national  policy. 

Above  all,  and  through  all,  there  runs  the  thought  that  he  is  the 
immediate  minister  of  Christ,  that  every  act  of  mercy,  or  of  worship, 
is  done  for  Christ's  sake.  It  may  be  well  to  form  such  an 
ideal,  but  to  expect  it  would  be  but  to  court  disappointment.  Let  us 
keep  up  our  standard,  but  yet  say  with  the  poet,  **  Who  can  be  wise, 
amazed,  temperate  and  furious,  loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?  "  "  No 
man." 

In  such  a  paper  as  this,  which  is  of  necessity  short,  and  which  can 
only  take  in  a  very  few  points  of  view,  I  would  ask  what  are  the  more 
obvious  hindrances  to  efficiency  in  a  clergyman's  life — assuming  always 
that  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  that  none  of  the  grosser  obstacles  to 
success  stand  in  his  way  ? 

We  will  assume  him  to  be  launched  into  a  parish,  having  passed 
early  through  the  novitiate  of  a  curacy,  with  the  responsibility  of  his 
course  mainly  laid  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  with  the  sense,  tempting 
at  first  to  all  of  us,  that  his  time  is  at  his  own  disposal.  He  believes  (too 
often  erroneously)  that  his  income,  if  not  large,  is  at  any  rate  a  fixed 
income ;  and  that  he  may  count  upon  some  of  the  allowance  for  his 
own  enors,  which  he  would  be  so  ready  himself  to  make  in  return. 
How  many  elements  are  here  of  possible  failure  and  disappointments. 
He  is  lonely,  and  accepting  friendliness  and  sympathy,  he  perhaps 
drifts  into  friendships  and  associations  which  are  not  helpful.  Critical 
eyes  comment  on  the  company  he  keeps,  and  gossips  prophesy  his  fate, 
perhaps  too  truly,  in  a  hastily  concluded  marriage  engagement.  His 
work  in  the  parish  is  perhaps  hindered  by  opposition  from  noncon- 
formists, or  from  cold  and  hostile  employers  of  labour,  or  perhaps  from 
a  too  limited  population.  The  schoolmaster  does  not  encourage  his 
visits,  which  grow  fewer  as  time  goes  on,  and  seem  to  him  of  no  use. 
Money  matters  become  anxious  with  the  growth  of  his  family,  and 
occupy  too  much  of  his  thoughts,  and  after  years  of  residence  in  what 
he  had  deemed  a  paradise,  he  knows  himself  to  be  but  an  ineffective 
man,  and  with  the  best  intentions  and  hopes,  he  is  often  on  the  verge  of 
despondency,  unless,  which  is  more  to  be  regretted,  he  takes  the  level 
of  his  surroundings,  and  contents  himself  with  the  mere  routine  of  his 
prescribed  duties,  and  with  a  long  continued  struggle  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  to  get  his  family  of  sons  and  daughters  out  in  the 
world.  Would  it  not  be  an  unspeakable  gain  to  sucli  a  clergyman,  if 
his  bishop  or  rural  dean  could  organise  some  wide-spread  system  of 
exchange,  which  would  give  a  new  start  and  a  fresh  field  to  his  efforts. 

The  position  of  a  parish  clergyman  in  rural  districts,  and  of  such  I  am 
speaking,  is  often  injured  by  the  small  population  of  his  parish,  and  the 
actual  absence  of  claims  upon  him.     It  is  almost  a  proverb,  that  three 
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hundred  a  year  inheritance  and  nothing  to  do  ruins  a  layman,  and  it 
must  often  be  ruin  to  a  clergyman  to  know  that  in  this  busy  world  he  has 
so  small  a  part  to  play.  Few  are  qualified  to  become  writers,  or  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  attract  pupils.  Diocesan  business,  or  deputation  work 
requires  special  introduction,  or  special  gifts.  Shall  we  blame  him  if  in 
such  a  case  he  becomes  a  gardener,  a  farmer,  or  a  fisherman ;  or  if  he  is 
the  best  judge  of  stock  and  crops  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  May  he  not 
find  his  place  as  an  observer  of  nature,  or  as  a  geologist,  and  leave  records 
behind  him,  which  may  upraise  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Or  if  he 
has  no  taste  or  training  for  such  pursuits,  there  are  courses  which  may 
save  him  from  a  life  of  indolence  and  gossip.  I  know  one  clergyman 
in  such  a  condition,  who  has,  with  marked  success,  undertaken  the  entire 
charge  of  his  parish  school.  A  neighbouring  vicar  becoming  manager 
pro  tern*  The  Inspector's  report  in  1884,  when  there  was  a  certificated 
master,  spoke  of  "  poor  attainments,"  **  inaccurate  spelling,'*  **  indifferent 
arithmetic,"  and  •*  want  of  attention."  In  1886,  the  Inspector  writes 
that  " the  school  is  in  a  very  efficient  state,"  that  "questions  in  geo- 
graphy and  mental  arithmetic  were  very  satisfactorily  answered,"  and  that 
•*  excellent  order  was  maintained," — while  the  attendance  has  risen  from 
the  worst  to  nearly  the  best  in  the  union.  By  the  wish  and  proposal  of 
the  vestry,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  the  clergyman  I  mean 
undertook  the  duty  in  1884,  at  a  salary  of  £^^0  a  year.  The  bishop 
has  recently  expressed  his  wish  that  more  of  the  clergy  would  teach 
their  parish  schools  in  outlying  districts  ;  and  I  hope  some  more  en- 
couragement may  be  given  by  the  Education  Department,  who  at 
present,  though  fully  approving  the  arrangement,  are  unable  to  pay 
any  money  grant. 

Again  it  seems  to  me  that  in  small  parishes,  the  periodical  visit  of  a 
clergyman  from  some  active  centre,  would  often  be  better  than  his  con- 
stant residence.  Let  me  in&tance  one  case,  with  whose  details  I  am 
fully  acquainted.  It  was  within  reach  of  a  University  town,  and  when 
the  living  was  sequestrated  after  twenty-five  years  of  total  neglect  (I  may 
say  that  in  those  twenty-five  years  there  had  been  no  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion),  a  young  Fellow  of  a  college  was  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  work.  He  hired  a  bedroom  in  the  village  which  he  visited 
twice  weekly  (he  had  actually  to  turn  the  cattle  out  of  the  church),  and 
by  gradual  effort  he  restored  the  character  of  the  church  and  the  people. 
He  even  got  attendances  at  his  evening  services,  the  people  at  first 
bringing  their  own  candles,  and  sticking  them  into  holes  in  the  old  oak 
pews.  He  established  a  sick-society  and  a  clothing-club,  and  started  a 
school.  He  roused  at  length  the  squire  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  a 
school  and  a  set  of  improved  cottages  were  built — liberal  allotments  were 
set  apart  for  the  villagers,  and  much  appreciated.  Confirmation  classes 
were  begun,  and  many  became  communicants,  and  now,  after  fifty  years 
have  passed,  and  the  good  man  has  been  long  gathered  to  his  fathers,  it 
is  a  marked  fact  that  not  one  of  the  good  works  planned  by  this  brave 
young  curate  has  failed  or  ceased,  and  probably  it  was  no  small  help  to 
him  through  his  career,  that,  after  his  days  of  toil  in  that  neglected  viUage, 
he  could  return  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  alternately  amuse  and 
shock  the  gathering  in  the  college  combination  room  by  tales  of  the  half- 
barbarous  state  of  things  existing  within  reach  of  their  own  revered  walls. 
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I  have  spoken  of  country  parishes,  bat  surely  it  would  also  be  a  gain 
in  the  crowded  city  if  the  clergy  went  forth  from  a  central  clergy-house 
to  face  the  misery  and  vice  of  "  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart/'  chang- 
ing wkh  each  other  occasionally,  and  varying  the  town  work  with  alter- 
nate ^ty  in  an  agricultural  parish,  where  the  very  dullness  and  isolation 
would  bring  refreshment  to  the  weary  worker  in  crowds. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  system  involves  the  question  of  marriage — a 
matter  so  delicate,  that  I  propose  to  use  words  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  a  clergyman's  wife  : — 

"The  Church  of  Rome  forbids  her  priests  to  marry,  the  Eastern 
Church  forbids  her  bishops,  the  Wesleyan  body,  as  appeared  last  winter 
by  evidence  given  in  London  in  a  notorious  poisoning  trial,  expects  her 
ministers  to  defer  marriage  till  they  have  been  ordained  seven  years. 
The  Moravians  do  not  hesitate  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  relations 
of  their  ministers. 

*' Why  does  the  Church  of  England  stand  alone  in  being  without  any 
injunction  on  this  all-important  matter  ? 

"  Many  a  young  curate  finds  on  undertaking  his  new  duties  that  he  is 
at  once  the  subject  of  curiosity  and  gossip ;  he  is  assumed  to  be  in  love 
with  this  or  the  other  lady,  and  before  long  is  fairly  entangled.  He 
possibly  marries  before  he  is  ordained  priest,  or  at  any  rate  before  he 
has  a  secured  home  or  income.  His  increasing  family  weighs  upon 
bim,  and  his  work  as  a  parish  priest  occupies  only  a  second  place  in  his 
thoughts,  and  finally  he  perhaps  seeks  (consciously  humiliated)  the  yearly 
assistance  of  some  clerical  aid  society  for  clothing  for  himself  or  his 
family.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  help  to  him  had  there  been  some 
strong  current  of  public  opinion  opposed  to  the  first  step  he  took,  en- 
coutaging  him  rather  to  spend  the  first  fresh  years  of  his  ministry 
in  undivided  devotion  to  his  work,  than  in  too  early  family  responsi- 
bility.'' 

Lastly,  I  would  name  method  as  essential  to  efficiency  in  clerical 
life.  As  compared  with  other  professions,  the  life  of  a  clergyman  is 
marked  by  its  freedom  from  rule,  and  by  its  entire  independence.  The 
soldier  or  sailor  is  tied  rigorously  by  his  hours  of  duty  and  regimental 
rules ;  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  can  only  succeed  by  industry,  and  by 
manifest  attention  to  duty  and  to  fixed  hours.  The  clergyman,  on  the 
other  haiul,  may  cut  out  his  time  for  six  days  a  week  as  he  likes,  inter- 
fered with  only  by  the  uncertain  claims  of  his  parishioners,  or  burdened 
with  **the  weight  of  chance  desires."  For  him,  especially,  fixed  hours, 
and  defined  occupations,  must  be  a  help.  A  place  and  a  time  to  be 
alone  is  a  requisite,  and  should  be  held  sacred.  We  are  told  that  Scott 
wrote  his  commentary  while  he  rocked  his  child's  cradle  with  his  foot, 
more  the  pity  for  him  and  his  book«  and  I  suspect  the  sermon  written 
in  the  parlour,  or  squeezed  out  in  the  latest  hours  on  Saturday  night,  has 
often  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  sleepy  listener  in  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. I  once  heard  a  clergyman^s  wife  speaking  of  his  study,  "  Oh,  that's 
the  place  where  I  always  cut  out  my  clothes."  I  know  others  where 
the  extra  study  fire^  or  the  space,  seems  thought  unreasonable,  while 
to  my  blinking  it  should  be  con»dered  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house. 

Again,  some  skill  in  figures,  easily  gained  by  attention,  is  of  inmiense 
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importance.  It  should  be  known  that  where  accounts  are  in  the  dexgy- 
man's  hands  they  are  safe,  will  not  be  mislaid  or  unaccounted  for, 
whether  of  the  ratepayers,  or  of  voluntary  associations. 

At  his  school  it  should  be  certain  that  his  hour  (if  he  teaches)  will  be 
punctual,  or  that  his  visit  will  not  be  to  make  an  irr^ular  inquiry,  or 
conversation  with  the  master,  but  for  some  defined  purpose.  Even  his 
dress  should  not  be  slovenly,  or  his  manner  hurried,  for  such  apparent 
trifles  have  their  influence,  and  he  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  influence 
on  those  around  him. 

I  know  two  vicars  who  have  taken,  unpaid,  the  office  of  clerk  to  the 
School  Board  of  their  parishes,  and  who  thus  prove,  not  only  their 
interest  in  the  school  work,  but  their  ability  and  industry,  gaining  thereby 
an  influence  of  which  many  a  clergyman  sighs  to  think  the  School  Board 
has  deprived  him. 

My  time  is  nearly  done,  and  I  have  said  little  of  the  highest 
motive  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  the  mainspring  of  his  efliciency.  Well  I 
know  that  no  secondary  motive  can  equal  the  pervading  sense  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  and  that  neither  manner  nor 
method  has  a  spell  to  be  compared  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  ''  watch- 
ing for  their  souls  as  one  that  must  give  account.''  Well  can  I  believe 
in  the  strength  that  is  gained  by  prayer,  and  witnessed  by  self-denial. 
Readily  do  I  acknowledge  the  spell  of  saindy  converse,  by  which  even 
the  worldly-minded  are  awed,  and  the  frivolous  chastened,  which  can 
bring  brightness  to  the  dull  life,  and  refinement  to  the  vulgar,  which  can 
shed  light  over  the  countenace,  to  be  remembered  as  "  if  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel." 

In  the  few  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  make,  I  have  not  so  far 
alluded  to  the  important  part  which  the  bishop  must  take  in  securing 
the  efficiency  of  his  clergy.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  advantage  of 
increasing  intercourse  is  very  great,  and  as  an  illustration,  I  venture  to 
quote  from  an  invitation  to  a  meeting  in  the  Ember  Week  just  passed, 
sent  by  a  much-valued  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  crowded  city.  He 
writes  in  his  summons, — "  I  shall  endeavour  to  take  counsel  with  you, 
speaking  ever  to  my  self  no  less  than  to  others,  upon  the  things  that  con- 
cern on  the  one  hand,  our  own  inner  life  and  personal  religion,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  our  pastoral  faithfulness  and  efficiency.  Happily,  I  may 
refrain  from  discussing  the  varied  questions  and  perplexing  troubles  oif 
the  day."  By  such  counsel,  and  such  friendship,  we  may  indeed 
expect  "  clerical  efficiency  to  be  advanced  and  secured." 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  legislative  changes  which  are  needed  as 
a  means  of  better  securing  the  eflficiency  of  the  clergy,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  fresh  laws  as  to  patronage  and  control  are  very  much 
wanted.  It  is  a  crying  evil  that  the  appointment  to  a  parish  should  be 
hawked  by  advertisement  and  by  auction  as  if  it  were  a  chattel,  instead 
of  a  trust  held  for  the  parishioners.  Church  Reformers  are  almost  tired 
of  alluding  to  the  subject,  and  yet  only  by  incessant  action  can  any 
improvement  be  obtained.  The  scandal  is  already  abated  or  driven  out 
of  sight,  but  the  traffic  remains  with  many  of  its  injurious  results,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  upon  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Again,  I  think  it  a  scandal  the  income  of  a  living  should  be 
mortgaged,  as  it  too  often  is,  for  the  debts  of  an  extravagant,  or  pertuips 
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speculative,  incumbent,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  a  lifetime  the  "  seques- 
trated "  living  only  affords  a  meagre  curate's  salary  for  the  serving  of  the 
church. 

Such  a  course  is  impossible  in  any  other  other  public  service.  A 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  or  a  Captain  in  Uie  Navy,  has  no  power  to  borrow 
money  on  his  commission,  as  the  clergyman  practically  does  on  his 
living.  He  must  take  the  consequence  of  overspending,  and  leave  his 
post  if  he  be  insolvent. 

Is  the  service  in  which  the  clergyman  is  engaged  of  so  much  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  soldier,  that  we  allow  it  to  be  thus  injured  ? 
Does  not  the  present  system  give  constant  inducement  to  creditors  to 
advance  money  on  goods,  and  is  not  every  incumbent  in  frequent  receipt 
of  letters  offering  loans  from  London  Jews,  just  because  the  tradesmen 
and  the  money  lender  know  full  well  the  hold  they  have  on  the  benefice  ? 
Let  any  act  of  insolvency  make  the  benefice  void,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  on  the  individual  incumbent — the  so-called  "  freehold  of 
the  living*'  is  an  injury  to  the  parish  and  a  snare  to  the  clergyman. 

Again,  I  desire  that  by  a  parochial,  or  by  a  diocesan  board,  the 
parishioners  should  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergyman, 
and,  lastly,  that  the  control  of  the  bishop  over  appointments  should  be 
strengthened.  An  act  passed  last  year  has  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  to  enforce  the  performance  of  clerical  duty. 

A  further  bill,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, will,  if  it  become  law,  carry  out  many  of  the  objects  I  have  named, 
and  remove  some  of  the  defects  in  our  Church  system. 

We  may  dislike  to  associate  Church  reform  with  political  movement, 
and  to  worry  ourselves  with  petitions  to  Parliament,  or  appeals  to  the 
members  who  represent  us  there,  but  such  advantages  as  we  obtain  firom 
an  Established  Church  involve  these  efforts  and  make  it  the  duty  of  her 
earnest  supporters  both  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  changes  which 
are  required,  and  to  use  all  their  efforts  that  they  may  become  the  law 
of  the  country. 

In  concluding  my  paper,  I  must  refer  to  the  melancholy  reports  which 
come  from  the  rural  districts,  of  diminished  incomes  of  the  clergy,  and 
reduced  receipts  from  both  glebe  farms  and  tithes — in  some  cases 
amounting  to  total  loss.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  thorough  investigation 
and  report  on  this  subject  is  a  fit  recommendation  from  the  Congress  to 
the  bishops,  especially  those  in  the  South  of  England,  where  the 
depression  is  greatest.  There  is  still  no  lack  of  sympathy  and  liberality 
among  English  churchmen,  and  they  may  still  be  called  on  to  support 
a  wide-spread  effort,  thus,  to  uphold  the  ministry,  and  maintain  their 
efficiency. 


The   Ven.    ROBERT    Long,   Archdeacon    of  Auckland,    Hon. 
Canon  of  Durham,  and  Rector  of  Bishopwearmouth. 

That  something  must  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  provide  additional 
ministerial  help  for  the  over-burdened  clergy  of  many  of  our  large  parishes 
is  generally  allowed.  The  census  of  188 1  showed  an  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  of  more  than  three-and-a-quarter  millions 
of  souls,  and  that  number  has  been  increasing  since  that  time  at  a 
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probable  rate  of  i,ooo  a  day.  This  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  our 
.town  populations,  and  these  we  roust  rememj^er  are  being  still  further 
augmented  by  the  migration  which  is  perpetually  going  forward  from 
village  to  town.  We  have  still  further  to  bear  in  mind,  and  we  do  it 
with  much  thankfulness,  that  the  activities  of  our  Church  have  been 
woodrously  advancing  of  late  years,  and  that  increasing  demands  of 
the  most  exacting  kind  are  being  made  in  consequence  upon  our  cleigy. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  continual  swelling  of  our  town 
populations^  and  these  increasing  demands  upon  our  clergy,  imperatively 
call  for  an  addition  to  our  ministerial  strength,  if  we  are  even  to  keep 
.  pace  with  th^  increase  of  our  people,  to  say  nothing  of  overtaking  the 
neglect  of  past  generations.  But,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  our 
cleirgy,  instead  of  increasing,  remains  nearly  stationary.  And  in  the 
present  position. of  things  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  or  even  desired, 
that  they  should  be  increased  in  any  large  proportion,  for  we  have  at 
present  upwards  of  5,000  stipendiary  curates,  many  of  them  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  having  to  wait  on  an  average  more  than 
twenty  years  for  an  Incumbency.  Even  supposing  it  were  possible  to 
raise  a  sufficiency  of  funds  to  provide  any  large  addition  to  their  num- 
t^ers,  we  should  be  but  adding  to  the  anxieties  of  those  for  whom  the 
.outlook  at  present  is  sufficiently  anxious,  and  adopting  a  course  alike 
unjust  to  the  curates,  and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Or  if 
we  propose  to  increase  in  any  large  measure  the  Incumbencies,  and  con- 
sider the  necessary  ouday  which  is  attendant  upon  the  formation  and 
endowment  of  new  parishes  with  the  provision  of  the  parochial  machinery 
.that  is  required  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  useful  work,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  increasing  the  number  of  benefices  in  any 
adequate  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  for  it  would  require 
.  an  outlay  of  some  millions  sterling. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  Convocation 
in  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  by  the  Church  Congress  to  satisfy  the  felt 
want.  One  proposal  has  been  to  supplement  the  diaconate  by  admitting 
candidates  to  that  order  at  the  age  of  21,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  at  23  ; 
but  this  proposition  has  met  with  a  very  poor  reception  anywhere,  and 
has  been  decidedly  rejected  by  Convocation. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to  allow  laymen  to  officiate,  under  certain 
restrictions,  in  our  churches.  The  legal  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way 
have  hitherto  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  the  bishops  from  granting  per- 
mission for  this,  and  though  almost  all  their  lordships  have  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1865,  issued  commissions 
to  lay  readers  to  hold  services  in  mission  rooms  or  elsewhere,  they  have 
declined,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  allow  the  lay  readers  to  officiate 
in  our  churches.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  this  sort  of  help, 
namely,  help  inside  our  churches,  that  is  especially  needed.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  so  large  a  use  has  been  made  of  lay  readers,  has  added 
to  our  necessities ;  for  where  a  mission  conducted  by  such  an  officer 
has  been  successful,  it  is  found  to  be  imperative  that  clerical  help  should 
be  given,  at  least  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  this  in- 
creases the  burden  upon  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish. 

Again,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  an  order  of  sub-deacons,  who 
should  be  able  to  assist  in  church  ministrations,  and  this  proposal  has 
received  the  powerful  support  of  the  bishop  in  the  chair,  but  it  is  sufficient 
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to  say  that  at  present  no  such  order  exists  in  our  Church,  nor  has  it  don^- 
since  the  Reformation,  and  that  to  call  it  into  existence  would  require  a' 
distinct  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

There  remains  the  proposal  for  the  extension  of  the  diaconate,  which  - 
is  the  special  subject  of  my  paper.  It  is  simply  to  restore  our  diaconate  ' 
to  its  true  position  ;  to  make  the  third  order  of  the  ministry  a  reality  In 
the  Church.  The  first  rubric  before  our  Ordinal  runs  thus,  *♦  It  is  evident' 
unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in 
Christ's  Church :  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  But  what  is  the  actual' 
state  of  things  in  the  practical  working  of  our  Church  system  with  refer*  ■ 
ence  to  the  third  of  these  orders  ?  In  theory  the  disiinctron  between 
deacon  and  priest  is  a  real  one,  for  our  Ordination  service  very  clearly ' 
points  out  that  the  duty  of  the  deacon  is  altogether  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  priest.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  functions  of  the  primitive 
Deacon  (as  set  forth  by  Bingham)  he  is  **to  assist  the  priest  in  divine 
service,  and  specially  when  he  ministereth  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
to  help  him  in  the  distribution  thereof,  and  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  Homilies  in  the  church,  and  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  Catechism  ; 
in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptize  infknts,  and  to  preach,  if  he  be 
admitted  thereto  by  the  bishop.  And,  fbrthermore,  it  is  his  office 
to  search  for  the  sick,  for  the  impotent-  people  of  the  parish,  to 
intimate  their  estates,  names,  and  places  where  they  dwell  to  the* 
curate,  that  by  his  exhortation  they  may  be  relieved  with  the 
alms  of  the  parishioners  or  others."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theoretically  the  distinction  between  the  two  offices  of  the  deacon  and 
the  priest  is  here  very  clearly  drawn,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  originally 
actually  observed  ;  and  the  oft-quoted  case  of  George  Herbert,  who,  as 
Isaak  Walton  tells  us,  continued  to  wear  the  sword  and  silk  garb 
of  a  layman,  and  kept  his  place  as  public  orator  in  the  University, 
through  a  long  diaconate,  is  an  illustration  of  this ;  but  in  later  times  the 
duties  of  the  one  order  have  run  so  very  much  into  the  other,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  the  distinction  between  the 
diaconate  and  the  priesthood  is  too  minute  to  be  recognised.  The  fuller 
ordination  of  the  deacon  follows  as  a  rule  at  the  close  of  his  first  year; 
The  congregation  to  whom  he  has  ministered  become  aware  of  a  certain ' 
difference  in  his  position,  from  his  pronouncing  the  absolution  in  the' 
service,  which  he  has  not  hitherto  done  ;  but  so  far  as  the  great  body  of 
an  ordinary  congregation  is  concerned,  there  is  little  or  no  conception  of 
his  having  been  promoted  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  ministry.  Now  what 
it  is  proposed  to  do,  is  not  to  introduce  a  n^w  order,  but  simply  to  make 
this  third  order  of  the  ministry  more  of  a  reality  than  it  has  recently  been. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  at  diflferent  times  by  different  bishops, 
notably  by  the  late  Bishop  Phillpotts,  of  Exeter,  to  establish  a  permanent 
diaconate,  or  to  ordain  men  whose  standard  of  education  was  not  equal  to 
that  which  was  ordinarily  required,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood  until  they  had  passed  seven  or  ten 
years  in  the  subordinate  ministry ;  but  these  efforts  have  in  no  ca$e 
succeeded.  Men  once  thus  admitted  to  the  diaconate,  finding  them- 
selves  in  other  respects  on  a  level  with  those  who  had  been  ordained  in 
the  ordinary  way,  felt  in  a  constrained  position  against  which  they  chafed, 
and  they  were  continually  begging  to  be  relieved  from  it,  till  at  length 
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the  bbhop  abandoned  the  idea  as  one  that  would  not  answer  the  puipose 
that  he  had  designed.  But  the  proposal  which  is  now  before  us  is  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  our  ordination  service, 
so  that  the  diaconate  may  no  longer  be  spoken  of  as  *'  an  office  extinct 
in  all  but  the  name,"  as  it  was  long  ago  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  pleaded  for 
the  "restoration  of  the  order  of  deacons,  which/'  he  writes, "  has  long  been 
quoad  the  reality  dead."  It  is  proposed  to  ordain  men  as  deacons,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  deacons,  and  not  merely  to  ascend  by  the 
diaconate  as  a  step  to  the  presbyterate ;  to  ordain  them,  that  except  in 
special  cases,  they  may  continue  m  that  office,  and  not  expect  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  presbyterate  when  the  canonical  interval  of  time  has  elapsed. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  earnest  duly  quali- 
fied laymen,  many  of  them  now  acting  as  lay  readers,  who  would  be 
ready  to  come  forward  and  offer  their  services  in  our  churches  gratuitously 
on  the  Sunday,  and  on  other  opportunities,  if  the  door  of  the  ministry 
could  be  opened  to  them.  That  such  men  might  be  admitted  to  the 
diaconate  by  our  bishops  without  any  additional  legislative  authority,  has 
been  contended  for  at  one  Church  Congress  after  another  as  well  as  at 
various  Diocesan  Conferences,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  speaking  as 
I  do  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  that  it  is  very  largely  to  men  connected 
with  this  diocese  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  present  to  our  bishops  for  ordination  to  this  diaconate, 
men  whom  they  regard  as  fitted  for  it  As  long  back  as  185 1,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Leeds  Ruridecanal  Chapter,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Hook,  drew  up  and  circulated  a  document  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
the  diaconate  to  its  true  position.  Very  valuable  papers  have  been 
contributed  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Jackson  Mason,  Vicar  of  Settle, 
and  by  the  reverend  brother  who  is  to  follow  me  on  the  present  occasion, 
both  presbyters  of  this  diocese,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sale,  at  the  Ripon  Conference  in  1880,  that  the 
subject  was  brought  formally  before  the  York  Convocation  •  It  was,  then,  at 
the  instance  of  another  clergyman  of  this  diocese,  the  venerable  proctor 
for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Craven,  Canon  Jackson  of  Leeds,  that  a  joint 
committee  of  our  two  Houses  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report,  and 
subsequently  to  confer  with  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  upon  the  subject.  None  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion  I  refer  to,  will  be  likely  to  forget  the  very  eloquent  and 
powerful  address  that  was  made  in  Archbishop  Zouch's  chapel  by  the 
venerable  canon  on  behalf  of  the  extension  of  the  diaconate,  or  will  deny 
that  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution.  It  assumed  (I  may  add)  this  special 
form  simply  because  it  was  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Upper 
House  of  Canterbury  after  the  conference,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
two  committees  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  it  was  thought  best 
that  an  identical  resolution  should  be  passed  in  both  Convocations. 

"  That,  in  the  overwhelming  need  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  sufficient  endowments  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  expedient  to  ordain  to  the  office  of  deacon,  men  possessing 
other  means  of  living,  who  are  willing  to  aid  the  clergy  gratuitously,  pro- 
vided that  they  be  tried  and  examined  according  to  the  preface  of  the 
ordinal,  and  in  particular  be  found  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  theology  in 
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general — pro\rided  also  that  they  be  in  no  case  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood unless  they  can  pass  all  the  examinations  which  are  required  in  the 
case  of  other  candidates  for  that  office,  and  that  they  shall  have  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  spiritual  labour  for  not  less  than  four  years,  unless 
they  are  graduates  before  they  present  themselves  for  these  examina- 
tions." 

This  resolution,  then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  whole  English  Episcopate.  The  Upper  Houses  in  both  con- 
vocations, as  well  as  the  Lower  House  in  the  Convocation  at  York, 
having  unanimously  pronounced  in  favour  of  it,  though  it  awaits  at 
present  the  sanction  of  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury.  No  time  was 
lost  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  York  in  laying  down  rules  for 
admission  to  the  extended  diaconate.     They  are  these : — 

I. — Candidates  for  it  must  not  be  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

IL — They  must  be  willine  to  serve  gratuitously. 

in. — ^The  request  for  their  ordination  must  come  from  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  deacon  is  willing  to  serve. 

IV. — The  examination  of  such  candidates,  though  simpler  than  the 
usual  one,  shall  require  a  sound  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Thus  the  scheme,  with  the  regulations  on  which  it  is  to  be  at  present 
worked,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  Northern  Province,  is  before  the 
Church,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  make  it  a 
reality  or  the  reverse.  The  bishops,  though  one  or  two  of  them  had 
expressed  themselves  during  the  progress  of  the  debate  in  the  York 
Convocation,  as  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  have  declared 
their  determination  to  act  loyally  upon  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and 
to  admit  men  who  are  found  to  be  duly  qualified  to  this  ministry. 
Already  a  commencement  has  been  made,  though  as  yet  only  of 
a  limited  character.  The  late  Bishop  Eraser,  who  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Convocation  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  who  had  evinced  throughout,  the  greatest  interest 
in  it,  had,  before  his  lamented  death,  ordained  two  such  deacons,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  in  his  last  charge  to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the 
scheme.  Difficulties  no  doubt  there  will  be  at  the  outset,  of  various 
kinds,  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  men,  difficulties* 
with  regard  to  their  examinations,  and  to  the  adjustment  of  their  work, 
and  especial  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  overcome  these,  but  with  the 
good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  be  overcome. 
At  present,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Northern 
bishops,  the  work  undertaken  by  the  new  diaconate  is  in  all  cases  to  be 
unremunerated.  It  remains  to  be  seen  from  experience  whether  this 
restriction  may  not  in  some  instances  be  withdrawn.  Those  who  have 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  diaconate,  are  not  by  any  means  united  in 
opinion  that  this  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  far  more  important  ques- 
tion, however,  is  whether  application  should  not  be  at  once  made  to 
the  L^slature  to  allow  men  engaged  in  secular  labour  to  add  to  that 
labour  the  duty  and  calling  of  a  deacon  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  In  the 
Early  Church  deacons  were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  to  labour 
for  their  sustenance,  until  A.D.  364,  when  because  of  the  abuse  of 
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thie  privilege,  they  were  forbidden  by  an  Imperial  edict  to  engage  in 
trade*  This  prohibition  was  political,  and  not  a  matter  of  Church  law, 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  which  has  sometimes  been 
referred  to  as  prohibitory,  only  interdicts  ministers  from  "growing  their 
food  by  discreditable  means."  So  far  as  the  canons  of  our  own  Church 
are  concerned,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  nothing  that  of  necessity 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  deacon,  carrying  on,  at  certain  times,  his  secular 
employment  while  engaged  at  others  in  his  sacred  calling;  for  the 
statement  of  the  32nd  Canon  that  the  diaconate  is  always  to  be 
regarded  as  a  step  to  the  higher  ministry,  may  surely  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  that  we  may  speak  of  the  presbyterate  as  a  step  to 
the  episcopate,  viz.,  that  no  one  can  be  consecrated  a  bishop  who  has 
not  first  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  When  we  come,  however,  to 
consider  statute  law,  there  are  found  to  be  certain  acts  which  place 
deacons  as  well  as  priests  in  the  same  category  of  "  spiritual  persons  " 
who  are  disqualified  from  certain  secular  callings,  and  it  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  self-supporting  diaconate  legal,  to  pass  a 
short  amending  act,  exempting  deacons  in  future  from  the  restrictions  of 
such  statutes.  At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
from  various  branches  of  the  learned  professions,  retired  military  and 
naval  officers,  members  of  the  civil  service,  country  gentlemen,  school- 
masters, and  persons  out  of  business,  a  large  number  of  candidates 
might  be  drawn  directly  eligible  for  the  diaconate«  What  seems  now  to 
be  especially  necessary,  is  that  the  present  position  of  the  question 
should  be  made  known  throughout  the  Church  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
that  the  clergy  should  at  once  look  out  *'  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom,"  who  may  be  appointed  to  this  ministry. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  expressed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  that 
'*  if  this  office  of  the  diaconate  could  be  revived  in  power,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  Church  ;** 
that  even  then,  and  if  then,  how  much  more  so  now,  when  many  of  our 
laity  are,  thank  God,  abundantly  active  in  spiritual  work — that  even  then 
*'  in  large  towns  many  worthy  men  might  be  found  able  and  willing  (o 
undertake  the  office  out  of  pure  love,  if  it  were  understood  to  be  not 
necessarily  a  step  to  the  Presbyterial  order,  nor  at  all  incompatible 
with  lay  callings."  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  men  duly  qualified 
for  the  office  be  found — men  "  fuU  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost  " — meo 
constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ — men  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  Him — ^if  such  men  could  be  provided,  it  would  prove  **  an  immense 
gain  by  a  great  extension  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  actual  benefits, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  such  an  additional  number  of  ministers 
would  ensure." 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Sale,  Vicar  of  Kirby,  Boroughbridge: 

The  proposed  to  meet  the  overpowering  and  ever-accumulating  pressure 
upon  the  ministry  by  an  extension  of  the  Diaconate  has  been.  bef<»e 
the  Church  for  some  years.  In  spite  of  prejudices  and  vis  met^ies,  the 
gBowth  of  long  disuse,  it  has  been  winning  its  way  slowly  bat  steadilj> 
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as  indeed  it  could  not  fail  to  do>  being  founded  on  Apostolical  Institu- 
tion, scriptural  warrant,  and  primitive  precedent :  not  to  say  that  its 
principle  is  deeply  impressed  on  the  Anglican  Ordinal. 

It  has  made  immense  progress  since  it  was  discussed  at  the  Derby 
Church  Congress  of  1882.  A  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  the 
York  Convocation  had  already  reported  in  its  favour.  But  the  adverse 
resolution  of  the  bishops  at  Lambeth  in  1866  still  stood  in  the  way. 
This  formidable  obstacle  lias  been  happily  removed,  so  far  as  the 
Diaconate  is  concerned,  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  upper 
house  of  Canterbury  in  1884,  presently  adopted  in  full  synod  by  the 
York  Convocation,  and  which  was  the  outcome  of  a  conference  between 
joint  committees  of  the  two  Convocations. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  the  resolution,  and  the  rather 
because  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  generally  known.  "  This  house 
is  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  'overpowering  need  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  ministry,  and  the  impossibility  of  providing  sufficient 
endowments  for  the  purpose,  it  is  expedient  to  ordain  to  the  office  of 
deacon  men  possessing  other  means  of  living,  who  are  willing  to  assist 
the  clergy  gratuitously ; "  then  follow  conditions  as  to  qualifications 
and  examination,  and  as  to  admittance  of  such  deacons  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  declaration,  fully  sanctioning,  as  it  does  in 
the  most  formal  manner,  the  principle  contended  for,  relieves  the  advo- 
cates of  that  principle  from  the  necessity  of  further  argument,  so  far  as 
the  Rulers  of  the  Church  are  concerned,  with  whom  it  mainly  lies  to  give 
it  efiecL  At  the  same  time,  its  caution  is  well  suited  to  the  situation. 
It  proceeds  mainly  on  the  old  lines,  without  startling  innovation  of  any 
kind.  It  evades  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  ail  restorations, 
and  which  are  so  dear  to  gainsay ers,  whose  chief  wisdom  lies  in 
doubting ;  and  if  loyally  carried  out,  whidi  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  doubt,  it  opens  the  way  to  further  developments,  and  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  question  on  the  common  sense  principle — solvitur  amtm- 
lando.    In  short,  it  makes  a  new  departure. 

The  movement  is  removed  from  controversy,  and  enters  on  the  sphere 
of  action ;  and  here  with  a  fair  field,  and  with  faith  and  prayer,  its 
friends  can  have  no  doubt  of  eventual  success. 

But  unquestionably  an  arduous  struggle  lies  before  them.  To  have 
conquered  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  is  an  immense  step  towards 
entire  success,  and  ought  to  ensure  it,  for  principles  have  a  way  of 
finally  asserting  themselves.  But  many  prejudices,  which  die  hard,  and 
some  real  difficulties  will  have  to  be  encountered,  and  must  be  reckoned 
with ;  and  so  the  new  phase  calls  for  new  exertions,  if  the  position  won 
is  not  to  be  merely  a  controversial  success,  barren  of  results. 

The  nature  of  such  exertions  must  be  determined  by  a  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  situation. 

Now  the  chief  feature  of  the  situation  appears  to  be  the  small 
number  of  men  as  yet  ordained  deacons  under  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops.  The  ordination  returns  afford  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining 
their  number.  But  in  order  that  I  might  lay  before  the  Congress  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  information,  I  have  ventured  to  make  enquiries 
of  all  the  bishops.  AU  have  answered  kindly,  many  with  a  frank 
cordiality,  which  Lays  me  under  deep  obligations.    I  gather  that  as  yet  only 
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thirteen  such  deacons  have  been  ordained  in  seven  dioceses,  and  these 
with  satisfactory  results ;  some  new  applications  being  under  consideration. 
At  first  sight,  this  seems  disappointing.  It  was  thought  that  in,  or  near, 
the  crowded  centres  of  population  candidates  would  be  forthcoming, 
men  of  education,  engaged  in  tuition,  bank  managers  or  clerks,  retired 
professional  men,  architects,  officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  merchants, 
men  not  less  suited  to  the  work,  because  of  mature  age  and  Christian 
experience ;  and  that  a  few  such  recruits  at  this  crisis  would  be  in- 
valuable first-fruits  of  the  movement.  It  was  hoped  that  before  long  a 
considerable  body  of  men  would  be  thus  added  to  the  ministry,  where 
most  needed,  to  assist  the  priests  in  charge,  as  curates  or  super- 
numeraries, in  celebrations,  in  conducting  services  in  mission  chapels, 
or  schools,  whether  in  towns  or  in  outlying  parts  of  scattered  country 
parishes,  the  favourite  fields  of  noncomformist  energy. 

And  it  was  believed  that,  the  principle  admitted,  and  its  uses  demon- 
strated, the  movement  would  presently  reach  by  its  inherent  vitality  its 
natiural  development,  in  the  removal  of  existing  disabilities  and  limitation 
as  to  remuneration. 

If  these  somewhat  glowing  anticipations  have  not  been  at  once 
realised,  we  have  less  reason  for  discouragement  when  we  come  to 
examine  in  detail  some  of  the  causes  which  may  have  contributed,  in 
various  degrees,  to  check  the  operation  of  the  resolution. 

And  first  we  must  place  the  utter  novelty  of  the  proposal,  which  aims 
at  very  considerable  changes  in  a  very  stereotyped  system,  changes  to 
which  men's  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  would  not  readily  adjust 
themselves,  nor  without  that  recurrence  to  first  principles,  which  is  not 
familiar  to  most  people. 

Next,  the  hesitating  attitude  of  many  of  the  bishops,  who,  though 
unable  to  resist  the  inherent  force  of  the  movement,  yet  seem  to  have 
assented  to  the  resolution  as  a  kind  of  compromise,  and  are  content  to 
wait  upon,  rather  than  to  lead,  public  opinion  ;  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken,  except  in  one  diocese,  formal  or  official  steps  to  invite 
applications,  or  to  encourage  their  clergy  to  look  out  for  suitable  can- 
didates. 

Next,  and  somewhat  due  to  this,  though  far  from  solely,  or  perhaps 
chiefly,  the  fact  that  the  permission  conceded  by  the  resolution  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  generally  known,  even  to  those  most  concerned. 
Not  many  of  the  clergy  are  conversant  with  all  the  acts  of  Convocation, 
and  of  the  general  public  scarcely  any. 

The  Resolution  must  remain  to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter  till 
brought  by  some  means  to  the  light  of  day.  This  view  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  dioceses  in  which  suitable  candidates 
have  offered  themselves  have  been  those  of  bishops  already  declared 
friends  of  the  movement,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  many  candidates 
could  only  have  offered  themselves  in  total  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
of  the  resolution,  seeing  they  confessedly  were  seeking  deacon*s  orders 
as  a  convenient  back  door  to  the  priesthood,  and  with  the  slightest 
l)ossible  qualification  for  the  necessary  examination. 

Next  we  may  place  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  resolution, 
one  of  which  enforces  an  examination,  an  ordeal  from  which  men  are 
naturally  averse  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be  educated  in  days  in  which 
perpetual  examinations  were  not  an  ordinary  condition  of  existence. 
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Then  the  conditions  enforcing  gratuitous  service,  and  avowedly  inter- 
posing delays  in  the  way  of  admittance  to  the  priesthood,  add  force  to 
the  disabilities  still  attaching  to  persons  in  holy  orders.  It  is  true  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  i  and  2  Vic.  c.  106, 
s.  37,  and  canons  75  and  76,  may  be  so  liberally  interpreted  as  to  form 
no  formidable  obstacle  to  a  measure  to  which  he  has  no  objection  to 
urge  on  principle.  But  Home  Tooke*s  Act  stands  inexorably  in  the 
way.  In  the  presence  of  that  most  unjust  Act,  and  of  the  Statutory  and 
Canonical  declarations,  however  they  may  be  capable  of  explanation, 
any  layman  may  be  excused  if  he  hesitates  to  commit  himself  to  indeli- 
ble orders,  especially  under  conditions  which  bind  him  to  gratuitous 
service  for  at  least  four  years,  and  which  offer  no  attractive  facilities  for 
admittance  to  the  priesthood  as  an  avenue  to  preferment. 

Further,  these  discouragements  are  the  more  operative  because  the 
zealous  and  capable  layman  finds  that  his  aid  as  a  layman,  so  far  from 
being  rejected,  is  courted,  and  that  in  some  dioceses  he  may  find  em- 
ployment, in  some  cases  remunerated  employment,  in  quasi-ministerial 
services,  and  still  retain  his  freedom  as  a  layman.  And  this  brings 
me  to  what  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  resolution  being 
so  far  comparatively  inoperative,  and  that  is  the  undoubted  disposition 
of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  of  some  of  the  bishops,  to  look  to  lay  helpers 
for  quasi-clerical  services,  rather  than  to  ordained  men.  In  this  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  class  of  laymen  likely  to  furnish  candidates  should 
sympathise ;  though  the  great  body  of  the  laity  can  hardly  be  expected, 
or  wished,  to  regard  with  favour  such  substitutes  for  the  regular  ministry. 
Many  things  have  contributed  to  this  disposition.  The  multiplication 
of  all  kinds  of  work  in  which  laymen  may  legitimately  share  to  their 
own  profit,  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  and  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
The  number  of  zealous,  able,  and  pious  laymen,  moved  by  God's  grace 
to  devote  themselves  to  good  works,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  service. 
The  pressure  on  the  clergy,  who  in  their  sore  need  have  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  such  zealous  aid,  without  always  inquiring  too 
closely  into  its  consistency  with  the  laws  of  this  Church  and  Realm, 
and  with  the  principles  on  which  they  hold  their  own  orders,  and  on 
which  they  base  their  own  ministerial  claims.  The  facility  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  by  which  a  not  too  stringent  ordeal  ends  in  what  is  held  to  be  a 
kind  of  commission,  ostensibly  conferred  by  the  bishop's  licence.  The 
abeyance  of  the  diaconate,  and  the  reluctance  to  face  the  problematical 
difficulties  of  its  revival,  which  have  favoured  the  substitution  of  these 
lay  services  for  much  of  the  proper  work  of  a  deacon,  till  in  some  parts 
licensed  laymen  are  found  preaching  and  officiating  in  consecrated 
places,  not  without  offence  to  attached  members  of  the  Church,  who 
have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  law,  and  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  in  the  sanctities  of  Consecration  and  the  grace  of  Holy  Orders. 
Lastly,  the  much-vaunted  successes  of  certain  irregular  evangelistic 
agencies,  whatever  their  real  value  may  eventually  prove  to  be,  have  not 
been  without  their  indirect  influence  in  setting  devoted  men  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  vast  mass  of  social  evils  and  irreligion  by  irregular 
methods,  which  are  suggested  by  their  enthusiasm  rather  than  approved 
by  their  judgment. 

Anyhow,  this  disposition  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  situation,  and 
must  be  reckoned  with.     It  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  make  a  few 
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observations  on  this  system  of  licensed  lay  readers  as  a  substitute  for  an 
extended  Diaconate. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  useful  and  honourable  place  the  devoted 
layman  may  fill,  it  cannot  even  profess  to  meet  the  need  of  a  more 
numerous  clergy,  acknowledged  to  be  the  overpowering  and  ever- 
accumulating  difficulty  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  supply  the  place  of 
the  deacon,  as  his  proper  work  is  set  forth  in  the  Ordinal,  except,  indeed, 
in  defiance  of  law  and  wholesome  public  opinion.  It  might  be  a  priert 
condemned  as  an  insufficient  expedient.  It  plainly  departs  from  the 
lines  of  ministerial  expansion  laid  down  by  the  holy  apostles,  and  formu* 
lated  by  Holy  Scripture.  When,  in  the  earliest  days,  the  growth  of  the 
Church  brought  with  it  an  overpowering  pressure  of  semi-secular  employ- 
ments, the  work  was  done,  and  the  clergy  relieved  in  a  very  difierent 
way — still  ready  to  our  hand,  and  open  to  our  use,  under  very  similar 
circumstances.  It  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  that  such  work  should  be 
strictly  ministerial,  and  an  order  of  men  was  set  apart  for  it  by  solemn 
designation,  and  the  great  Christian  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands.  It 
further  pleased  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bless  the  labours  of  men  so  commis- 
sioned by  large  gifts  of  evangelistic  graces,  beyond  the  thought,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  the  ordaining  Apostles.  The  Church  recognised  the  order 
of  which  it  had  felt  the  need  and  found  the  use,  and  laid  down  minute 
directions  for  the  choice  and  discipline  of  deacons,  alongside  of  those 
for  presbyters.  The  Anglican  Church  places  in  the  very  front  of  her 
Ordinal  this  fundamental  statement — *'  It  is  evident  to  all  men  diligently 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors  that  from  the  apostles* 
time  there  have  been  these  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church 
— Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  This  is  the  threefold  ministry — ^the 
inheritance  of  the  Anglican  Church,  her  instrument  for  the  work  of  her 
Master,  one  order  of  which  has  practically  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance.  If  it  be  said  that  the  services  of  laymen  should  be  utilised, 
we  thankfully  agree  and  willingly  co- operate,  and  if  our  subject  were  lay 
agency,  and  not  the  diaconate,  we  would  gladly  elaborate  this  point ;  but 
we  say,  let  their  gifts  be  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere,  if  their  labours 
are  to  benefit  the  Church,  and  do  the  Master's  work  in  the  Master's 
way.  But  when  there  is  an  overpowering  need  of  more  clergy,  and  the 
great  cry  is  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  masses,  are  we  to  turn  away 
from  the  ministry  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  prescribed  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, recognised  by  the  Church,  and  our  own  branch  of  it,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  lay  ministrations  ?  Not  even  despair  could  justify  us :  and 
we  cannot  plead  such  justification,  so  long  as  we  allow  the  third  order, 
specially  instituted  for  these  very  purposes,  to  continue  in  abeyance. 

Shall  we  make  our  special  effort  to  evangelise  the  masses  by  methods 
which  would  be  a  very  humiliating  confession  of  the  failure  of  Christ's 
ministry  to  retain  or  recover  them — that  failure,  so  far  as  it  exists,  being 
largely  attributable  to  our  working  with  a  mutilated  ministry  ? 

And  would  not  such  a  policy  be  specially  dangerous  at  this  crisis, 
when  we  are  told  the  Church  and  her  ministry  are  on  their  trial  ?  What 
would  be  its  effect  upon  the  outside  multitude  if  we  were  seen  so  far  to 
distrust  our  own  institutions  as  to  have  recourse  in  our  need  to  lay  help 
for  purposes  requiring  ordained  men,  whom  we  make  no  effort  to  obtain  .^ 
And  would  it  not  re-act  injuriously  upon  Church  people  themselves 
(whose  faith  in   the  grace  of  holy  orders   ie  not  too  robust),  to  see 
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us  in  our  sore  need  resorting  to  lay  ministrations,  as  though  the 
ministry  had  proved  hopelessly  inefficient,  which  it  is  not,  or  insufficient, 
which  it  need  not  be,  if  restored  to  its  integrity  by  the  revival  of  its 
superseded  order  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  bishop's  licence  obviates  much  of  this  danger  by 
curing  irregularity,  it  may  be  respectfully  enquired  whether  a  fallacy  does 
not  underlie  this  comfortable  persuasion  ?  Is  not  a  licence  an  adminis- 
trative act,  authorizing  or  regulating  the  exercise  of  a  commission  already 
possessed,  but  not  conferring  that  commission  ? 

And  if  it  be  contended,  as  it  has  been,  that  a  bishop  may,  by  the 
powers  inherent  in  his  office,  invest  any  man  at  his  discretion  with 
spiritual  functions,  it  may  be  respectfully  suggested  (without  presuming 
so  much  as  in  thought  to  place  limit  to  the  powers  of  the  episcopate,  or 
the  plenitude  of  the  gifts  and  privileges  at  its  disposal),  that  in  an  estab- 
lished Church  like  ours  such  inherent  powers  must  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  present  laws  of  this  Church  and  Realm,  which 
jealously  define  and  regulate,  and  prescribe  such  exercise ;  and  which 
nowhere  provide  for  such  quasi-ordination  to  quasi-clerical  offices,  but 
do  provide  for  an  order  of  ministers  set  apart  to  those  very  desiderated 
sources. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if,  as  we  are  told,  laymen  abound  to 
whom  may  safely  be  entrusted  the  office  of  preaching  (which  the  Church 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  course  assign  to  all  deacons),  some  such  men 
should  be  invited  and  required,  as  a  condition  of  their  ministration,  to 
take  deacon's  orders  ?  Their  qualifications  and  devotion,  thus  tested, 
might  be  largely  blessed  by  the  grace  of  ordination. 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  time  to  point  out  that  the  universal,  in  many 
cases  disabling,  reduction  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  adds  cogency 
and  urgency  to  the  need  for  an  extended  diaconate, 

I  must  close.  The  two  chief  facts  which  appear  to  have  retarded  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  resolution  of  the  bishops,  which  recognises 
the  principle  contended  for,  are  first,  the  deplorable  want  of  general 
information  as  to  that  resolution,  and  next,  a  want  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  clergy  and  laity  alike  in  the  grace  of  holy  orders,  as  far  as  the 
diaconate  is  concerned,  as  though  it  were  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  with  its  proper  sphere  and  office.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  the  servants  of  Christ  and  His  Church  will  do  their 
best,  in  their  several  place,  to  remedy  these  wants.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  means  of  disseminating  information,  and  of  inviting  and 
encouraging  suitable  candidates.  The  cure  of  the  second  want  is  not 
so  easy,  for  it  is  deep-seated  and  wide-spread.  It  will  take  time.  But 
persevering  faith  and  prayer  and  sound  teaching  will  educate  our  people 
in  this  matter,  as  some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  know  they  have 
done  in  many  others,  and  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  May 
God  grant  it. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Church, 
or  who  has  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  this  Congress,  will  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Church  has  a  great  future,  and  is  enjoying  a  larger  amount  of  favour  from  the 
outside  public  than  has  ever  been  known  in  previous  times.  The  great  question  which 
lies  before  us  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  I'he  harvest  is  great,  but  the  lalx>urers  are 
few."  How  we  can  provide  the  labourers  is  the  serious  question  which  now  occupies 
us.  Are  we  to  get  them  from  the  ordained  order  of  priests  and  deacons,  or  from  the 
licensed  laymen  ?  We  want  both.  We  want  the  former  especially,  because  we  need 
help  inside  the  Church,  the  clergy  generally  being  overtaxed  by  the  routine  and 
occasional  duties  of  their  office.  Unless  some  provision  be  made  for  the  ordination  of 
deacons  beyond  the  present  arrangement,  the  Church  must  stand  still  asit  is — it  can  make 
no  progress  whatever  to  meet  the  increase  of  population.  I  agree  in  the  letter  written 
by  Canon  Jackson,  of  Leeds  (who  completed  a  few  days  ago  the  jubilee  of  his  work), 
that  if  there  is  any  hope  for  the  increase  of  the  Church,  it  must  be  through  the 
diaconate.  We  want  men  gifted  with  experience,  zeal  and  ability,  and  for  the  present 
emergency  we  also  vrant  to  utilise  a  great  deal  of  that  spiritual  life  which  exias 
amongst  the  laity,  which  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  us,  but  which  is  unemployed. 
If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  venture  to  think  the  Church  of  England  has  made  a  mistake 
as  to  its  diaconate.  We  have  laid  down  a  law  that  no  man  shall  be  ordained  a  deacon 
unless  he  be  24  years  of  age,  and  not  older  than  40.  Are  we  to  dictate  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  what  age  a  man  is  suitable  for  this  work  ?  Are  there  no  men  before  24,  or 
after  40,  with  a  distinct  call  from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  up  clerical  work  ?  VVliy 
should  such  be  excluded  ?  Why  should  a  man  of  over  40  be  told,  having  a  real 
desire  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  **  You  are  too  old."  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  license  of  the  bishop  to  laymen,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  it 
implies  an  authority  and  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  a  diocese,  but  the 
license  does  not  enable  a  layman  to  do  anything  which  he  could  not  do  without  it 
We  should  be  careful  to  observe  that  there  is  a  divine  grace  in  ordination.  If  we 
believe  in  the  distinct  office  of  the  ministry,  we  know  that  the  Holy  Ghost  separates 
them  for  the  work  to  which  He  calls  them,  and  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
ordained  and  the  non-ordained.  If  we  are  to  uphold  the  grace  and  the  privileges  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers,  then  we  ought 
to  open  the  diaconate  to  others  beyond  the  age  of  23.  A  man  who  is  ordained 
accepts  that  office  under  the  most  solemn  obli^tions,  and  is  responsible  to  his  own 
conscience  as  well  as  to  his  loyal  and  ecclesiastical  vows  for  the  proper  performance 
of  its  duties  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  man  who  has  only  a  bishop's 
license  which  he  may  retain  or  resign  whenever  he  pleases.  Therefore  I  would 
earnestly  commend  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  tne  bishops  if  the  clei]^  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 


The  Rev.  George  Everard,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hougham, 

Dover. 

Clerical  efficiency  is  the  key-note  of  all  increasing  power  in  the  Church.  One  great 
hindrance  to  this  at  the  present  moment  is  that  many  of  the  clergy  are  in  terrible  straits 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  Mnny  of  the  country  clergy  have  starvation  at  their 
doors.  They  are  obliged  even  to  take  their  children  from  school.  If  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  establishment  of  new  bishoprics,  we  ought  also  to  think  of  the  neeas 
of  our  jjoorer  brethren  amongst  the  clergy.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
promoting  this  efficiency  if  the  vicar  would  always  act  towards  his  young  curate  in  a 
brotherly  way.  The  vicar's  study  door  should  always  be  open,  and  the  vicar's  library 
should  always  be  available  to  a  young  curate,  and  there  should  always  be  a  hearty 
welcome  for  him  at  the  dinner  and  the  tea  table.  It  seems  to  me  that  tne  clergy  want 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  four  books— the  Book  of  God— that  above  all  things  ;  the 
Book  of  the  Human  Heart,  the  Book  of  Nature,  and  the  Book  of  Divine  Providence 
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in  every-<lay  Life.  Such  knowledge  would  give  a  man  great  power  in  preaching. 
Then,  agpun,  there  is  the  great  power  of  love.  A  working  man  once  said  to  a  lady, 
who  asked  him  why  be  went  to  a  particular  church,  "There  is  a  curate  there  that 
loves  us  like  a  brother."  We  want  the  spirit  of  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  John.  We 
want  the  grace  of  love.  We  must  strive  that  our  preaching  and  work  may  ever  be  in 
the  spirit  of  love.  A  brother  clergyman  once  told  me,  '*  My  people  will  let  me  say 
anything  I  like  to  them  because  they  know  that  I  love  them."  Then  the  clergyman, 
to  be  efficient,  must  add  to  all  this  the  single  eye  :  **  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business."  We  want,  too,  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  human  souls,  as  much 
for  the  soul  of  the  ragged  boy  one  meets  in  the  streets  as  for  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation.  I  will  add  another  point — that  is  the  importance  of  good 
temper.  How  many  clergymen  lose  their  influence  by  bad  temper,  exhibited  because 
they  cannot  always  carry  out  their  own  plans.  The  efficiency  of  the  clergy  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  all  of  us  carried  out  the  thoughts  of  our  ordination  day,  and  lifted 
up  our  souls  in  the  prayer, 

"  Come  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  lighten  vrith  celestial  fire." 


James  Butcher,  Esq. 

As  I  am  constantly  moving  about  the  country,  I  am  in  a  position  to  hear  the  views  of 
many  persons  on  the  subject  under  discussion  this  morning.  My  experience  goes  far 
to  prove  that  one  who  does  not  wear  a  white  tie  is  more  likely  to  hear  the  real  views 
of  those  he  meets  than  if  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Making,  then,  as  I  do,  a 
due  allowance  for  what  I  would  call  *'  opinion  without  knowledge,"  and  reducing  the 
matter  to  its  least  common  denominator,  I  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people, 
the  clergy  are  not  looked  upon  as  practical  men — nay,  further,  they  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  among  her  ministers  a  good  many  "square  men  in  round 
holes."  Our  duty  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  endeavour,  by  a  mutual  and  friendly 
interchange  of  opinions,  to  try  and  remedy  this  undoubted  blot  upon  the  otherwise 
bright  escutcheon  of  our  Church's  system.  The  cause  of  truth  is  always  best  promoted 
by  remembering  the  axiom,  I  believe  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge  and  verity  is  a  too  servile  deference  to  the 
authority  of  great  names.  Whilst  I  yet  should  deem  it  an  honour  to  shield  myself 
under  the  aegis  of  so  great  an  authonty  as  his  lordship  in  the  chair,  I  yet  feel  that,  at 
meetings  of  this  character,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  our  own  opinions,  and  those,  too,  with 
unreserve.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  will  first  call  attention  to  a  point  which  is, 
in  my  jud^ent,  an  evil  which,  if  remoiied,  would  do  much  to  meet  the  charges  now 
made  against  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy.  God  has  given  each  person  some  special 
gift.  Some  of  the  clergy  are  suited  for  the  pulpit  and  mission  work — being  vigorous 
speakers,  persuasive,  eloquent — but  are  totally  unfitted  to  pay  visits  to  young  mothers 
in  country,  or,  indeed  in  any,  places,  and  chat  to  them  about  the  struggles  of  hourly 
life  and  the  illnesses  of  the  baby.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  that  human  nature  will  always 
assert  itself,  and  the  truest  way  to  a  mother's  heart — and,  ergo,  to  a  father's — is 
through  the  baby,  a  clergyman,  to  succeed  in  visiting  work,  must  not  forget  the  point 
to  which  I  have  referred  ;  at  least,  such  is  my  opinion,  and,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
quantum  valtat.  The  men  most  suited  for  this  kind  of  work  are  not  generally  of  the 
robust  type.  Easy-going,  good  hearted,  and  with  tender  sympathies,  they  prefer  the 
quiet,  simple,  everyday  pleading  work  (out  of  the  pulpit),  which  does  so  much  to 
strengthen  the  Church  of  Christ.  Again,  one  frequently  finds  a  minister  of  culture,  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  of  keen  susceptibibilities,  ministering  to  agricultural 
labourers.  He  cannot  bring  himself  down  to  the  level  of  his  hearers  ;  and  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  up  to  his,  with  the  inevitable  result  that,  through  the  fault  of  neither, 
the  Church's  work  is  crippled.  On  the  other  hand,  one  frequently  finds  the  direct 
opposite.  That  there  are  men  in  the  Church  of  the  good  "  all  round  "  type,  no  one 
can  gainsay  ;  but  they  are  few.  At  this  point,  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a  statement  of  a 
previous  speaker,  concerning  the  marriage  of  young  clerg)*.  I  differ  from  him  greatly. 
When  we  remember  that  many  young  ladies  A  twenty  have  as  much  wisdom  as  others 
at  thirty ;  and  many  young  men  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  are  able,  to  use  a  well-known, 
if  a  little  vulgar,  expression,  to  "  turn  older  ones  round  their  fingers,"  it  seems  to  me 
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thut,  if  a  young  clergyman  can  get  a  good  young  wife*-a  real  helper — who  can  do  the 
visiting,  especially  paying  attention  to  the  babies,  I  feel  he  is  thoroughly  justified  in 
getting  married.  For  marriage  is  not  so  costly  a  business,  after  all — at  least,  sadi  is 
my  experience.  Such  marriages  should  find  fitvour  with  the  bishops,  who  ought  to 
hail  such  a  new  worker — and  the  Church  gets  her  for  nothing — ^with  a  "  bravo."  To 
sum  the  matter  up,  we  are  all  engaged  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Church  militant.  As 
in  the  army  of  the  Queen,  we  want  efficiency«-«very  man  in  the  position  for  which  he 
is  most  fitted.  I  know  the  great  question  of  patronage  comes  up  in  this  connection — 
viz.,  square  men  in  round  holes — ^but  much  of  the  evil  might  be  obviated,  if  men  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  Church  as  probationers,  say,  from  eighteen  until  twenty-three. 
The  bishops  could  then  judge  as  to  the' post  in  the  Church's  organisation  for  which 
they  were  best  suited,  and,  indeed,  whether  they  were  fitted  for  it  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  probationer  would  find  out  whether  he  himself  was  in  his  proper 
sphere.  It  must  be  very  galling  to  any  man  of  spirit  to  find  that,  after  ordination,  be 
was  unfitted  to  continue  in  the  work  ;  but  it  seemed  hard  that  any  clergyman,  who 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  **  Clerical  Disabilities  Act,"  should  have  to  sign  his  own 
death'warrant  as  a  preacher  or  officiating  minister.  Something  of  the  kind  I  have 
roughly  sketched  out,  would  be  the  means,  not  only  of  increasing  clerical  efficiency^ 
but  also  the  power  of  the  Church  of  this  land. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Newton  Hall  Rectory, 

Northumberland. 

CHtJRCH  Reform  ;  what  should  it  be  ?  Let  Dr.  Primrose — sometime  Vicar  of  Wake> 
field — give  answer :  '*  I  had  scarce  taken  Orders  a  year,  before  I  began  to  think 
serioufly  of  matrimony,  and  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did  her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a 
fine  glossy  surface,  but  such  qualities  as  would  wear  well."  Thus  let  our  Church  re- 
form be  remarkable  not  for  "  a  fine  glossy  surface,"  but  for  such  qualities  as  shall  wear 
well.  Talking  of  Dr.  Primrose,  permit  me  to  notice,  that  all  Church  Congresses  have 
hsMi  their  key-notes,  and  the  key-note  of  this  Congress  has  been  struck  ^  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese  in  his  opening  remarks,  and  that  key-note  is — Primrose.  And 
now  for  a  practical  deduction.  We  desire  to  constitute  the  habitation  of  the  ever- 
memorable  Vicar  of  Wakefield  into  an  Episcopal  See,  and  how  are  we  to  raise  the 
necessay  ;£'i2,ooo  still  lacking  ?  Answer  by  the  talismanic  name — ^Primrose.  The 
Primrose  League  has  done  great  things  for  the  Conservatives,  why  not  have  a  Primrose 
League  No.  2,  to  make  a  special  business  of  getting  the  money  requisite  to  constitute 
the  new  See,  and  thus  elevate  our  hospitable  entertainers  into  citiEcns  of  no  mean  city. 
"  Nothing  without  the  bishop ; "  and  if  we  provide  a  bishop  for  Wakefield,  we  here 
begin  reform  at  the  right  end.  Next,  let  me  observe,  that  if  we  clergy  really  wish 
reform  we  must  begin  with  ourselves.  We  must  begin  at  home,  for  if  we  wish  to 
purify  the  ocean,  we  must  purify  each  drop  ;  and  the  street  will  soon  be  clean  if  eveiy 
man  sweeps  before  his  own  door.  To  do  good,  we  must  be  good.  Let  each  one 
begin  with  himself,  and  then  extend  his  efiforts  to  those  around  in  ever* widening  cirdes 
of  advancing  reform.  In  this  direction  of  reformation  there  are  many  things  we  can 
do  without  any  Act  of  Parliament  We  clergy  can  be  civil,  and  polite,  and  courteous 
to  each  other ;  we  can  exchange  pulpits,  and  appear  on  the  same  platforms  of  religious 
societies,  and  coalesce  in  many  other  ways.  Let  us  therdbre  exhaust  our  efforts  in 
these  particulars  before  we  seek  Parliamentary  interference.  I  confess  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  Home  Rule  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  in  addition  to  all 
these,  I  am  a  still  more  strenuous  advocate  for  Home  Rule  in  our  beloved  Oiurdi. 
All  Nonconformist  bodies,  such  as  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Friends 
are  allowed  Home  Rule — that  is  the  management  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  aftiits^ 
then  why  should  not  the  Church  of  England  be  allowed  the  like  privilege  of  Home  Rule 
l>y  according  to  her  the  privilege  of  initiating,  and  carrying  into  effect,  laws  and  regu- 
lauons  in  reference  to  her  own  internal  arrangements?  Why  should  she  not  have  the 
power  of  unfettering  her  clergy  in  many  respects?  For  instance,  why  not  allow  able 
ministers  from  other  denominations  1o  occupy  her  pulpits?  In  my  own  case,  I  have  a 
grievance  in  this  instance,  because  when  Dr.  Mac^egor,  of  St.  CuthbertS,  Edinburgh, 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  visited  my  church,  my  most  excellent  bishop.  Dr.  Wilberforce, 
could  not  allow  me  to  place  my  pulpit  at  the  disposal  of  this  most  eloquent  preadier 
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of  the  Scotch  Chnrch,  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  one  Sunday  in  the  month  of  October, 
1885,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macgregor  was  thought  worthy  to  preach  berore  a  Monarch  on 
whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  at  the  royal  residence,  Balmoral  ;  while  oa  the 
veiy  next  Sunday  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  preach  l)efore  my  agricultural  parish- 
ioners at  NewtoQ  Hall.     Things  like  these  ought  not  so  to  be. 


T.  P.  Maxfield,  Esq.,  Lay  Reader,  Barnsley. 

I  THINK,  my  lord,  one  great  thing  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  clergy,  is  that  before 
a  man  is  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  a  large  parish,  he  should  have  some  experience  as  a 
lay  reader  or  Sunday  school  teacher.  I  have  known  parishes  in  which  the  voung 
clergymen  could  not  gain  much  experience  of  their  work,  because  they  were  so  closely 
engaged  with  funerals  and  other  routine  duties  of  that  sort,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
gain  much  experience  in  real  pastoral  work.     Another  thing  I  should  like  to  remark. 


going  people.  Mr.  Butcher  said  that  the  clergymen' 
band  s  parishioners  and  take  an  interest  in  the  babies,  but  I  think  a  clergyman's  wife 
has  her  own  duties  to  attend  to  and  her  own  babies  to  look  after,  and  that  she  should 
not  neglect  her  own  home  for  the  parish.  Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  town  clergy 
are  over-worked.  Many  of  them  are  the  secretaries  of  the  different  Church  societies, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  country  clergy,  who  have  more  leisure,  should  not  do  that 
sort  of  work,  and  thus  relieve  the  town  clergy. 


The    Very  Rev,    WiLLiAM    CHARLES    LAKE,    D.D.,   Dean    of 

Durham. 

I  AM  grateful  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  what  appears  to  me  the  only  efficient 
mode  of  promoting  work  in  large  towns,  I  mean  by  colleges  of  clergy  living  together 
in  common.  Something  like  a  beginning  of  this  work  was  made  when  the  present 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  and  after  him  the  Dean  of  Worcester,  collected  a  number  of  young 
men,  in  order  to  begin  their  clerical  duties  under  their  instruction,  and  these  young 
pupils  took  a  large  part  in  the  ministry,  both  at  Doncaster  and  Leeds.  But  this  was 
only  the  commencement  of  the  plan  I  am  contemplating,  which  is  the  establishment  in 
large  towns  of  colleges  of  clergy,  each  of  course  under  its  own  head.  Such  a  body 
would  have  all  the  advantages,  and  many  more,  of  a  body  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Fellows ;  they  would  support  one  another  by  their  sympathy,  they  would  bring  an 
enthusiasm,  an  esprit  de  corps^  to  their  work, — and,  what  is  not  a  small  considei-ation, 
they  would  be  infinitely  cheaper.  There  may  be  suspicions  attaching  to  such  bodies, 
they  may  be  called  monastic  and  the  like  ;  well,  of  one  thing  I  feel  certain,  that  it  is 
only  by  such  bodies  of  clergy  living  and  working  together  under  strict  rule,  that  you 
can  ever  hope  to  evangelise  the  masses  of  our  large  towns. 


The  Ven.  ROBERT  J.  Crosthwaixe,  Archdeacon  of  York,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

I  VBNTURB  to  speak  in  the  character  of  an  Examining  Chaplain,  having  for  about 
twenty  years  known  something  of  the  work  belonging  to  that  office.  I,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  that  branch  of  our  subject  which  deak  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
clergy.  As  we  have  been  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  bishops  in  reference  to  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  examinations  for  Holy  Orders, 
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It  happened  that  I  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  one  bishop,  to  priest's  orders 
by  another.  My  examination  on  the  foimer  occasion  was  of  the  slightest  description. 
I  was,  in  fact,  required  to  translate  one  short  passage  of  Greek  Testament,  and  that 
was  flil.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  us  in  re&rence  to  our  future  work  during  the 
examination.  We  went  on  Saturday  to  the  cathedral  city,  and  on  Sunday  morning  we 
were  ordained,  but  without  even  the  sermon  prescribed  by  the  Ordinal.  The  following 
year  I  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders.  I  and  the  other  candidates  were  the  guests  of 
the  bishop  throughout  tne  examination.  He  treated  us  with  the  kindness  of  a  feither 
and  a  friend.  During  the  days  of  the  examination,  addresses  were  delivered  on 
different  branches  of  the  work  before  us,  on  its  difficulties  and  encouragements  ;  and 
everything  was  done  to  make  the  time  a  season  of  useful  preparation.  The  difference 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  old  style  and  the  new.  Again,  I  would  like  to  say 
that,  at  York  at  any  rate,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  candidates  for  ordination  have 
taken  University  degrees  than  heretofore.  Another  thing  has  struck  us  very  much  at 
York,  namely,  that  there  is  a  great  advance  in  the  number  of  men  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  '*  ministerial  "  work,  in  Sunday  schools,  mission  services,  and  pastoral 
visitation.  As  to  preparation  for  the  diaconate,  I  think  we  need  to  look  a  little  further 
back  than  we  have  done  under  the  guidance  of  any  of  the  previous  speakers.  It  i< 
the  experience  of  nearly  every  clergyman  who  has  prepared  many  candidates  for 
confirmation  that,  in  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  those  who  belong  to  the  educated 
classes  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the  young  people  who  come  from  our 
elementary  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  sufficient  pains  are  not  taken  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  gentry  to  know  their  Bibles.  And,  in  an  ordination  examination,  there 
is  nothing  which  gives  us  greater  ground  for  anxiety  than  the  exceedingly  meagre 
acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture  displaced  by  some  candidates.  If  parents  would 
give  their  children  a  thorough  grounding  m  the  Bible,  this  anxiety  would  be  entirely 
removed.  Reference  has  been  made  to  Training  Schools,  such  as  the  Leeds  Clergy 
School,  and  the  invaluable  work  which  they  are  doing.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  more  universal  establishment  of  such  schoob,  is  that  of  cost — the  cost  of 
founding  the  school,  and  the  cost  of  residence  to  the  students  themselves.  I  think 
that,  in  some  places,  at  any  rate,  where  the  pecuniary  difficulty  is  insurmountable, 
something  mignt  be  done  of  a  less  ambitious  character.  For  example,  I  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  lectures  in  York,  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders ; 
and  experience  in  pastoral  work  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  gained  in  some  of  the 
larger  parishes  of  the  city.  Time  will  only  allow  me  to  make  a  very  brief  allusion 
to  the  further  education  of  the  younger  clergy,  after  their  first  ordination.  In  reference 
to  what  fell  from  a  previous  speaker,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  don't  think  we  all 
need  to  be  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  the  friend  of  our  curates,  to  welcome 
them  to  our  homes,  to  give  them  access  to  our  libraries,  and  to  give  them  such  help 
as  we  are  able.  My  own  experience  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  beneficed  ciexgj 
fully  realise  their  responsibilities  to  their  curates.  There  is  one  observation  I  would 
make,  in  reference  to  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
in  disparagemement  of  daily  mornine  and  evening  prayers.  Nor  do  I  wish  for  a 
moment  to  suggest  that  I  regard  the  practice  of  daily  service  as  in  any  sort  a 
hindrance.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  possible 
so  to  hinder  our  younger  clergy  with  work  connected  with  services  in  church — so 
to  fill  up  their  time  with  them— as  to  leave  them  hardly  any  leisure  for  study. 


The  Rev.  Richard  Bullock,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Leeds, 

and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  troubled  the  Congress  with  any  remarks  upon  the  subject  unde 
consideration,  had  any  previous  speaker  touched  upon  one  special  point,  which  really 
has  a  direct  bcanng  on  the  question.  The  point  arises  out  of  what  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  inefficiency,  so  far  as  it  exists,  of  the  clergy.  It  must  be  understood  that 
1  confine  my  remarks  to  the  country  clergy,  and  I  appeal  to  them  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  cause  is  genuine.  There  are  two  special  wants  keenly  felt  by  the  clergy  holding 
small  country  parishes,  and  those  needs  were  never  more  pressing  than  at  Sic  nres^ 
moment.  With  mcreasmg  energy  and  devotion  there  is  a  demancffor  more  work,  and 
wuh  agticuUttral  and  other  depression  there  is  a  sharp  call  for  more  money.     Might 
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not  these  two  difficulties  be  remedied  by  a  modification  of  the  Pluralities  Act  ?  It 
was  no  doubt  a  terrible  thing  that  one  man  should  hold  two  valuable  livings,  one 
perhaps  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  in  Cornwall,  while  possibly  the  incumbent  lived 
at  neither  ;  or  that  a  town  like  Great  Grimsby  could  be  held  by  the  same  man  who 
was  at  the  same  time  vicar  of  HammersmUh.  What  we  are  contending  for  is  the 
grouping  of  the  smaller  parishes  in  the  country,  lying  within  reach  of  each  other,  and 
placmg  them  under  one  incumbent.  This  would  at  once  give  the  country  clergyman 
more  money  and  more  work,  and  so  strengthen  and  improve  his  position.  There  are 
difficulties,  no  doubt,  with  regard  to  houses,  patronage,  and  other  things,  but  they  are 
matters  of  detail,  and  not  insurmountable. 


The  Rev.  F.  Thorne,    Rector   of   Holy  Trinity,   Gray's    Inn 

Road,  London. 

I  WISH,  in  the  few  minutes  that  remain,  to  bring  before  the  Congress  the  subject  of 
Church  Reform  by  the  establishment  of  a  Clergy  Pension  Fund.  Such  a  fund  has 
been  in  working  order  for  two  months.  We  have  for  it  the  Imprifnaiur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  19  other  bishops,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  goodwill  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  bishops.  We  have  knore  than  600  members  and  have  invested  more 
than  ;f  6,000,  and  that  is  surely  the  most  successful  banning  for  such  an  institution 
ever  known.  We  have  indeed  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Clergy  Pension  Fund  is 
^oing  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  Church.  Everybody  who  wishes  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  is  interested  in  this  fund,  for  while  the  clergy  are  in  working  order  they  ought 
to  be  well  paid,  and  when  beyond  work  they  ought  to  be  able  to  retire  comfortably. 
iThey  cannot  always  do  this  now  under  the  Resignation  of  Benefices  Act,  because  the 
incomes  of  the  clergy  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  approaching  the  vanishing 
point,  and  will  not  allow  of  any  portion  being  paid  to  the  clergyman  who  retires.  I 
nave  the  papers  here  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  anyone  who  wishes  for  them.  I 
am  one  of  the  promoters  and  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  I  took  an  interest  in  it 
because  I  thought  that  Church  Reform  could  be  brought  about  by  our  own  action  if 
we  will  only  do  it.  We  ought  to  do  our  best  to  make  this  Pension  Institution  a 
success,  for  it  is  a  solution  of  what  has  been  a  great  problem,  and  it  is  a  remedy  of  ^, 
crying  evil. 
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CONGRESS     HALL. 

Thursday    Afternoon,    October    7Th,    1886, 


The  Right  Rev.  the   PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


THE      EDUCATION      QUESTION,     WITH      SPECIAL 

REFERENCE    TO 

(a)  The  Proposal  for  Free  Education. 

(b)  Religious   Teaching    in    Schools   of    all   Grades 

AND  TO  Adults. 

PAPERS. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  Norton. 

Free  education  is  exactly  the  thing  we  are  spending  many  millions  a 
year  to  avoid.  The  only  literally  free  education  is  that  of  the  streets ; 
as  the  Jewish  proverb  says,  "  He  who  gives  his  child  nothing  by  way 
of  education  educates  him  as  a  thief."  This  sort  of  free  education  it  was 
that  our  national  system  sought  to  get  rid  of  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Previous  provision  had  fallen  into  neglect,  while  we  required 
more  care  of  the  people  than  ever,  not  only  in  consideration  of 
Christian  obligation  to  our  fellows,  but  for  the  interests  and  safety  of 
the  State. 

Two  religious  and  philanthropic  associations,  the  *'  National  Society," 
and  the  "  British  and  Poreign."  founded  schools  for  the  poorer  classes 
who  could  not  get  education  for  their  children  themselves.  The  work 
outgrew  their  means,  and  Parliament  took  it  up,  and  aided  it.  In 
18 16,  Lord  Brougham's  Committee  reported  that  ''a  large  number  of 
poor  children  were  without  means  of  instruction."  In  1833,  Lord 
Althorp  obtained  a  Treasury  grant  of  ;^2o,ooo  a  year  "in  aid  of 
private  subscriptions"  for  the  purpose.  In  1838,  Mr.  Slaney's  Com- 
mittee reported  '*  that  there  were  worthless  day  and  dame  schools,  and 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Government  were  urgently  needed."  In 
1846,  the  well-known  Minutes  of  Privy  Council,  issued  from  an  educa- 
tion department  of  that  office,  in  aiding — to  use  their  own  phraseology — 
''  schools  for  the  poor,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  elements  of  geography,  were  to  be  taught,  and  sewing 
to  girls."  In  1858,  I  myself,  as  vice-president  of  that  office,  collected 
these  hopelessly  accumulating  minutes  into  a  code,  which,  revised  by 
my  successor,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  became  the  famous  "  Revised 
Code ; "  a  new  edition  of  which  has  ever  since  been  coming  out  annually, 
with  many  alterations  and  complications  to  the  constant  confusion  of 
the  whole  subject.  In  1870,  what  may  be  called  the  principal  Educa- 
tion Act  was  carried  through  Parliament  by  my  most  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Forster,  whose  loss  is  now  deeply  lamented  by  the  nation.     He 
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staled  that  his  object  was  *'  a  primary  popular  education,  affecting  not 
only  the  intellectual,  but  the  moral  training  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
population.''  It  was  in  introducing  this  measure  that  he  asked  the 
question  which  is  the  subject  before  us — "  Who's  to  pay  ?" 

From  that  day  to  this  the  payment  for  national  education  in  this 
country,  enormously  increasing  from  year  to  year,  has  been  made  either 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  as  before,  or  from  local  rates  as  then  first 
instituted,  the  one  resource  or  the  other  being  aided  by  TreasujFy 
grants,  on  Lord  Sherbrooke^s  eccentric  method  of  payment,  at  so  much 
a  piece  for  exhibitions  of  knowledge  on  set  days.  This  folly  is  now 
beginning  to  be  departed  from.  Small  weekly  fees,  of  a  few  pence,  are 
paid  by  those  who  make  use  of  the  schools. 

Taking  into  account  all  existing  kinds  of,  what  Americans  call, 
''common  schools,"  in  this  kingdom — parish  schools,  both  in  town 
and  country;  factory,  pauper,  industrial,  and  reformatory  schools; 
art  and  other  special  schools — ^all  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  kind, 
and  quality — the  total  cost  from  private  and  public  sources  will  soon  be 
approaching  nine  or  ten  millions  sterling  a  year.  The  cry  for  free 
education,  therefore,  taken  literally,  proposes  to  offer  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  value  for  nothing. 

Of  course  it  cannot  seriously  mean  anything  so  ab$urd — that  is,  it 
cannot  mean  what  it  says.  It  is  either,  like  other  cries  for  free  this, 
free  that,  and  everything  for  nothing,  a  reckless  bid  for  popularity 
among  the  thoughtless,  or  else  a  designing  agitation  of  vain  hopes,  like 
the  cry  set  up  by  Mr.  Parnell  for  free  land  without  rent,  to  set  landlords 
and  tenants  by  the  ears. 

This  cry  for  free  education,  however,  is  not  quite  so  indefinite.  It 
aims  at  an  immunity  from  one,  and  that  the  least,  of  all  the  charges  on 
our  people  for  education.  It  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  little  pay- 
ments of  weekly  fees  imposed  on  those  who  use  the  national  schools. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  them  ''a  cruel,  hateful,  and  abominable  tax.'* 
He  ignores  the  exemption  from  it  of  aU  too  poor  to  pay  it  easily,  and 
that  the  fees  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  is  all  borne  by  taxation, 
except  what  is  voluntarily  subscribed.  So  the  special  cruelty  he  com- 
plains of  is,  inflicting  a  small  extra  payment  for  value  received.  There 
is  nothing  hateful  to  his  mind  in  the  rest  of  the  tax  falling  indis- 
criminately on  the  tax'payers,  whether  taking  benefit  from  it  or  not. 
Moreover,  a  cry  for  such  relief  appears  doubly  ridiculous,  from  the 
observation  which  Mr.  Fawcett  made  upon  it,  that  if  the  proposal  were 
conceded,  it  must  apply  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  schools  taken  wholly  on  public 
provision,  without  any  graduated  fees.  Taking  credit  for  relieving 
the  poorer  classes,  we  should  inflict  a  largely  increased  rate  on  all  in  a 
community  of  charge  for  the  various  education  of  rich  and  poor.  Well 
might  Mr.  Fawcett  say,  "In  resisting  '*  free  education,  *'  I  am  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  poor." 

There  is  a  common  delusion,  easily  played  in  with  by  demagogues, 
that  anything  comes  free  which  is  paid  for  out  of  public  money. 
People  forget  that  public  funds  are  collected  from  private  means; 
and  the  strongest  buttoner-up  of  his  own  pocket  becomes  reckless  of  ex- 
penditure which  he  can  charge  on  the  common  purse.  Such  is  the 
idea  of  relief  from  the  cost  of  national  education  by  throwing  fees 
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on  rates.  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  relieve  a  poor  man  of  a  weekly 
penny  payment  by  covering  it  up  in  a  ninepenny  rate.  If  the  poor 
man's  eyes  were  open,  he  might  not  be  willing  to  thank  him  for  sudi 
relief.  He  would  detect  the  aggravated  rate,  shared  in  common  with 
richer  neighbours  getting  the  public  provision,  in  the  name  of  elemen- 
tary education,  stretched  away  from  his  requirements,  to  the  higher 
studies  which  they  are  as  able  as  they  are  really  interested  to  pay  for 
themselves. 

No  doubt  many  of  those  richer  people  who,  on  behalf  of  the  poor, 
join  in  the  cry  for  free  education,  have  an  eye,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
to  the  extension  of  our  public  educational  undertaking  to  a  general 
provision  of  all  kinds  of  instruction,  even  including  technical  training 
m  industrial  applications  of  science,  as  a  national  system. 

There  is  a  vague  idea  in  these  men's  minds  of  adopting  in  this 
country  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  practice  in  America.  Certainly 
schools  are  provided  there  for  all,  from  public  funds — the  State  school- 
funds,  and  district  rates — and  there  is  freedom  from  any  payment  of  fees 
by  those  attending  them.  But  an  American  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
this  called  free  education.  So  far  from  it,  there  is  a  very  loud  cry 
against  the  increasing  cost  of  their  system,  and  fatal  methods  are  taken 
of  reducing  it,  such  as  shutting  up  the  common  schools  during  part  of 
the  year.  Americans  have  experienced  the  same  departure  from  the 
original  idea  of  school  provision  as  in  this  country.  Their  schools  were 
first  connected  with  the  Church,  and  offered  only  a  rudimentary 
instruction  in  reading,  writings  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  and  needle  work  for  girls.  The  same  phraseology  is  used  in 
their  Statutes  as  in  ours.  ''Reading,"  of  course,  may  include 
much.  The  common  school  fund  was  meant  to  provide  what  the 
mass  of  mankind  require  who  mostly  leave  school  early  for  the  prac- 
tical education  of  industry,  which  these  rudimentary  instructions  give 
the  taste  and  the  faculty  to  follow  up  in  whatever  way,  intelligendy. 
Those  seeking  higher  studies  had  either  the  means  themselves,  or  means 
were  always  readily  found  for  them.  The  tendency  of  public  under- 
takings to  go  beyond  their  first  intention  has  shown  itself  there  as  here. 
Though  the  richer  persons  generally  send  their  children  to  private 
schools,  the  common  schools  affect  a  far  higher  than  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  all.  Alas  I  for  democratic  theory,  the  elementary  grounding, 
which  is  all  that  can  soundly  precede  the  entrance  to  ordinary  men's 
employments,  is  confounded  with  degraded  notions  of  manual  labour, 
and  looked  down  upon.  The  equality  of.  citizenship  does  not  assume 
the  higher  view  of  equal  dignity  attaching  to  all  stations  well  filled, 
and  education,  except  in  book  learning,  is  thought  no  education  at 
all  Hence  the  original  idea  of  national  provision  of  education  is 
much  departed  from,  and  the  freedom  of  American  scholars  from  pay- 
ments on  their  attendance  at  school  offers  no  encouragement  to  those 
who  promise,  by  a  like  freedom  here,  to  moderate  the  cost  of  education. 
There  happens  to  be  a  cry  for  free  education  at  this  moment  in  America, 
and  It  was  a  principal  cry  at  the  last  Presidential  election.  I  was  puzzled 
at  first  to  know  what  it  could  mean  ;  but  I  found  on  enquiry  that  its 
aim  was  not  direct  to  the  apparent  object,  but  it  sought  to  transfer  a 
charge  from  local  rates  upon  the  surplus  revenue,  by  way  of  checking 
too  great  Treasury  abundance  from  weakening  the  claim  for  protective 
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dtities.  There  is,  therefore,  no  parallel  between  this  cry  and  ours, 
though  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  charge  for  national  education  on 
centnd  from  local  revenue  might  commend  itself  to  our  imitation  on 
two  grounds— one,  the  fairer  basis  of  the  charge  when  resting  on  all  pro- 
perty, and  not  on  realty  only ;  and  the  other,  the  consequent  escape 
from  the  ''religious  difficulty  "  attaching  to  local  educational  taxation. 

But  the  consequences  which  our  criers  for  free  education  really  hope 
to  draw  from  imitating  the  American  system  are  the  extinction  of 
voluntarily  supported  schools,  and  the  secularisation  of  national  educa- 
tion. They  see  that  the  abolition  of  fees  on  attendance  at  the  schools 
would  necessarily  reduce  to  bankruptcy  all  voluntary  undertakings.  One 
million  and  a  half  of  annual  supply  so  thrown  away  would  easily  be 
recovered  by  compulsory  rating ;  but  private  subscriptions  could  not 
possibly  be  increased  sufficiently  to  supply  such  a  loss.  The  suppression 
of  voluntary  support  would  therefore  follow  that  of  the  fees ;  and  the  entire 
undertaking  of  national  education  would,  with  this  united  additional  charge 
of  at  least  ;^5,ooo,ooo  a  year,  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  local 
school  boards.  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  has  most  honestly  stated  this  to  be 
his  view,  **  That  public  elementary  education  should  be  free,  and  under 
the  management  of  popularly  elected  boards."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
generalizes  the  idea,  saying  ''The  position  of  voluntary  schools  is 
itself  anomalous.  All  such  public  institutions  should  be  under  repre- 
sentative control."  Yet  he  is  the  man  who  has  done  most,  by  attempted 
imitation  of  America,  to  prove  that  nothing,  there  or  here,  may  be  less 
representative  than  the  results  of  popular  election.  Democratic  pro- 
fession of  trust  in  the  people,  and  oligarchical  trusteeship  of  the  people's 
votes,  have  become  synonymous  terms.  In  this  matter  of  education, 
neither  in  America  or  here  has  elected  management  acceptably  repre- 
sented popular  requirement.  Dr.  Rigg,  in  his  late  valuable  pamphlet, 
"  American  Schools,"  refers  to  the  local  reviews  and  journals  to  show 
that  "  few  things  are  so  frequently  the  subject  of  critical  comment  as 
alleged  defects  of  the  'common  schools.' ''  The  model  English  School 
Board,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  town,  has  scandalised  the  whole 
community  by  the  narrowest  views  about  religious  instruction,  excluding 
even  the  Bible  from  their  syllabus  of  teaching.  A  company  lately 
started  within  the  town  a  school  expressly  advertised  as  a  Church 
school ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  dissent  existing  in  the 
place,  the  rush  of  scholars  to  it  was  so  great  as  to  alarm  the  Board  by 
the  clearest  evidence  how  little  they  were  representing  popular  feeling. 
Elected  school  boards  have  themselves  to  be  educated,  and  have 
not  yet  represented  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  localisation  of  elective  management  by  the  Act  of 
1870  that  first  tended  to  the  secularisation  of  national  education. 
It  brought  within  sensible  contact,  in  this  vital  matter,  the  jealousies 
of  religious  sects.  The  only  course  for  solving  rival  claims  seemed  to 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  to  the  multitude  of  false  mothers.  But 
those  criers  for  free  education  who  hope  by  abolition  of  fees  to  take 
a  step  in  assimilating  with  the  American  system,  might  see  that,  even  if 
they  could  so  bring  about  the  other  features — elected  management 
and  secularisation — which  they  really  desire,  they  would  miserably 
fail  of  popular  satisfaction. 

Let  us  finally  consider  what  advantages  from  abolition  of  fees  could 
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possibly  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  voluntary  schools  and  the 
secularisation  of  education,  coupled  with  an  enormous  additional  charge 
on  local  rates. 

First,  it  is  supposed  that  attendance  at  sdiool  would  be  more  regular 
if  fees  were  abolished.  Against  this  supposition  lie  the  highest  opinioDs 
and  universal  experience.  Mr.  Gladstone  argued,  generally ,  that  peo- 
ple value  at  nothing  what  they  pay  nothing  for^the  fee  being  the  only 
part  of  the  cost  of  education  which  the  payers  are  sensible  o£  The 
experience  of  America,  where  no  fees  are  paid,  is  deplorable  irregularity 
of  attendance.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  tried,  for  many 
years,  a  freedom  from  fees  in  this  country,  and  were  forced  to  adopt  a 
weekly  payment,  which  their  reports  state  to  have  **  proved  highly 
beneficial,  by  giving  poor  people  a  direct  interest  in  the  education  of 
their  children." 

It  is  especially  important  in  this  country  to  awaken,  and  keep  up, 
parental  interest,  sense  of  responsibility,  and  independence  of  spirit,,  in 
children's  education.  The  more  State  tutelage  supersedes  all  this,  the 
worse  for  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  the  State  must  interfere  at  all,  but  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
exonerate  the  great  mass  of  our  people  from  all  feeling  of  participation 
in  the  cost  of  their  children's  education,  and  to  throw  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  into  Government  routine,  support,  and  control,  would  be  a  pK>liti- 
cal  insanity.  Yet  some  go  so  far  as  to  argue  for  even  paying  parents, 
from  rates,  what  their  children  might  earn  for  them  during  the  year  or 
two  due  to  school  before  work  can  properly  begin.  The  argument, 
that  because  our  law  now  insists  that  parents  shall  not,  by  refusal  to 
partake  of  a  general  school  provision,  make  their  children  a  public 
nuisance,  therefore  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything 
towards  their  education,  is  too  preposterous  to  need  refutation,  llie 
argument  would  charge  on  general  taxation  the  cost  of  removal  of  all 
other  nuisances,  such  as  unconsumed  smoke,  uncleaned  drains,  wilfully 
polluted  water  courses,  or  injury  from  non-use  of  public  provisions  for 
sanitary  safety  and  avoidance  of  infection — the  nuisance-makers  refus- 
ing to  take  reasonable  means  of  abatement  demanded  of  them  by 
law.  **  Educating  children,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  is  the  parents'  duty, 
whether  the  law  enforces  it  or  not ;  and  there  are  few  labourers  who 
cannot  spare  a  id.  a  week  for  a  child's  education,  and  no  conscientious 
parent  who  would  shrink  from  the  eflfort."  It  is  also  a  true,  though  a 
lower,  view  to  call  the  care  of  children's  education  an  avoidance  oi 
public  nuisance. 

There  is  a  notion  of  free  education,  in  some  minds,  as  a  return  to  a 
state  of  things  under  our  old  endowments.  If  by  this  is  implied  that 
we  should  make  these  charitable  trusts,  as  far  as  possible,  relieve  those 
they  were  meant  for  from  the  cost  of  education,  it  is  true.  But  benefac- 
tions are  not  national  appropriations,  and  though  freely  given,  the 
inference  from  them  would  be  inconsequent  that  a  national  provision, 
from  both  private  and  public  sources,  should  be  free  from  any  pay- 
ment for  its  use.  Our  school  endowments  were,  no  doubt,  intended 
generally  to  supply  means  of  education  to  poorer  classes  within  their 
scope ;  some  of  them  even  in  Colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  some 
as  public  schools.  But  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners  of  1861, 
It  IS  not  to  be  assumed  that  our  old  foundations  intended  for  the 
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poor  were  intended  for  popular  education,  an  idea  which  in  all  pro- 
bability had  never  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  most  ancient 
founders.''  Many  of  the  grammar  schools  taught  from  rudiments  to 
classics.  Poor  children  could  generally  use  the  lower  part,  and  some 
might  go  on,  if  profitably  able,  in  company  with  those  pursuing  the 
higher  studies,  even  to  reach  the  liberal  professions.  The  best  use  to 
make  of  these  endowments  now  is,  from  any  surplus  from  direct  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  to  found  exhibitions  and  scholarships  for  poor 
children  showing  ability.  Now  that  private  and  public  supplies  have 
fully  provided  for  elementary  education,  the  old  grammar  school  endow- 
ments are  rather  specially  due  to  higher  education.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  great  school  endowment,  in  Birming- 
ham, after  supplying  higher  schools,  is  devoted  to  a  number  of 
middle-class  schools,  leaving  the  elementary  schools  to  the  Board.  That 
Board,  though  taking  so  liberal  a  view  of  the  degree  of  poverty  which 
entitles  parents  to  charge  their  children's  education  entirely  on  the 
rates  as  to  give  the  system  a  character  of  pauper  relief,  still  takes 
fees  from  the  richer  recipients  of  the  rate-paid  provision.  It  is  obser- 
vable that  at  this  head- quarters  of  the  free  cry,  fees  are  paid  at  the 
endowed  grammar  schools  above  referred  to,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  boys  who,  in  the  examination  for  admission,  reach  a  certain  standard 
of  excellence,  which  exemption  is  in  the  nature  of  an  exhibition. 

The  School  Boards  which  remit  fees  to  the  largest  extent,  are  doing 
most  damage  to  free  education  in  this  country.  It  is  their  extravagance 
that  is  raising  now  a  reactionary  cry  against  public  national  education, 
and  putting  the  voluntarily-supported  schools  in  advantageous  compari- 
son and  competition  with  them. 

Where  endowments  exist  for  education  so  large  as  to  render  abso- 
lutely needless  any  further  contribution,  there  is  certainly  not  sufficient 
reason  even  in  the  elevating  influence  of  a  payment  for  the  use,  to  justify 
an  excess  of  means  over  what  suffices  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  case  in 
America,  where  States  had,  from  their  outset,  land  or  ground-rents 
allotted  to  them  for  schools,  sometimes  increasing  in  value  even  beyond 
what  could  be  usefully  spent  for  the  object,  but  sometimes  falling  so 
short  that  the  schopls  had  to  be  cut  down  to  their  cloth,  and  some  of 
them  even  shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  educational  endowments  in  this  country  do  not  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  ;£3oo,ooo  a  year,  and  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
kingdom,  and  mostly  in  parts  from  which  the  population  has  migrated 
to  new  scenes  of  industry  which  are  without  any.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, dispense  with  fees,  though  their  managers  generally  adopt  the 
lowest  scale  they  can. 

On  the  whole,  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  for  actual  use  of  the 
national  provision  of  education  by  all  parents,  not  paupers,  seems 
desirable  in  this  country,  both  on  moral  grounds,  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
duty  and  independence,  and  to  avoid  the  Government  undertaking,  and 
exclusion  of  religious  instruction.  So  far  from  abolishing  fees, 
their  limit  to  9d.  weekly  ought  to  be  abolished,  ridiculous  as  the  limit 
appears  on  the  Statutory  definition  of  elementary  education,  and 
cruel  as  the  infliction  of  the  common  cost  of  educating  richer  and  poorer 
on  rates,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  present  covert  attempt  to  extend  the 
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national  system  to  all  requirements  becomes  honestly  avowed  and  is  to 
be  carried  out 

No  one  wishes  the  Treasury  aid  to  elementary  education  diminished. 
The  desire  is  rather  that  it  should  again  be  the  only  public  aid,  but 
delivered  from  the  unparalleled  folly  of  its  present  mode  of  payment  by 
making  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  school's  support  precariously 
earned,  in  the  way  of  prizes,  on  exhibited  piecework.  Voluntary  under- 
taking has  proved  a  better  basis  for  public  aid  than  rates.  But  the 
third  source  of  supply,  from  little  fee- payments  by  those  actually  taking 
benefit,  like  the  widow's  payment  into  the  treasury,  is  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest. 

I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  report  just  presented  on 
Continental  Schools  when  I  wrote  this.  I  am  the  more  glad  to  find 
that  his  report  tallies  with  my  view.  Even  those  countries  which  have 
agreed  to  abolish  school  fees  nevertheless  retain  them,  as  all  the 
Governments  and  authorities  approve,  and  as  they  find  they  cannot  do 
without  them.  He  concludes  with  his  own  approval,  though  he  says 
the  demagogue  catchword  of  free  education  has  so  misled  the  people 
that  it  may  unfortunately  be  necessary  to  give  way.  The  demagogues 
certainly  proclaimed  it  with  a  vengeance  the  other  day  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  London  School  Board  are  also  making  such  a  mess  of 
the  recovery  of  unpaid  fees,  that  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  writes  in  the  TUmes 
his  fears  that  they  may  promote  such  a  disaster.  But  the  calm  judgment 
of  all  is  for  retaining  fees. 


The  Rev.  J.  NUNN,  Vicar  of  St  Thomas's,  Ardwick,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

The  proposal  is  not  a  new  one.  The  original  scheme  of  an  influential 
party  was  contained  in  the  words — Education:  Compulsory,  Free, 
Secular. 

Compulsory,  that  it  may  reach  all ;  free,  that  it  may  be  easily  acces- 
sible to  all ;  secular,  that  all  may  enjoy  it  or  pay  for  it  without  scruple. 
For,  it  was  said,  "  the  multiplication  table  is  unsectarian." 

The  first  of  these  terms,  compulsory,  has  found  its  way,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  into  the  Statute  book.  But  how  has  this  education,  made 
compulsory  upon  all,  been  made  accessible  to  all  ?  Not  by  making  all 
schools  free,  but  by  placing  schools  suited  to  the  means  of  the  people 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  by  remitting  or  paying  the  fees  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  cases  of  ascertained  poverty.  When  the  parents  pay  the  fee 
the  amount  covers  usually  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  education,  the  rest  being  borne  by  the  taxes,  or  rates,  by  private 
contributions,  or  endowments.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
obvious.  The  responsibilities  of  the  parents  are  brought  home  to  them. 
They  select  their  own  school.  The  help  of  charitably  disposed  persons 
in  maintaining  and  fostering  schools  is  enlisted  and  secured.  The 
public  burdens  are  thereby  diminished.  And,  speaking  generally,  all 
parents  find  an  education  for  their  children  suited  to  their  wants  and 
means. 

But  we  are  now  told  that  this  is  all  wrong.  "  We  have  made  educa- 
tion compulsory,"  it  is  said,  "  but  we  have  omitted  to  make  it  free."    It 
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is  alleged  that  the  present  system  hinders  the  teachers'  work,  that  it  is 
uneconomical,  that  it  prevents  regular  and  universal  school  attendance, 
that  it  makes  education  unpopular,  and  that  it  b  unjust  to  the  poor. 
It  is  urged  that  we  should  (follow  the  example  of  America,  and  France, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  make  education  free.  It  is 
one  thing  to  make  assertions.     It  is  another  to  prove  them. 

As  to  the  results  attained  under  the  present  system,  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  secretary  to  the  Education  Department,  at  his 
recent  examination  before  the  Education  Commission — "  I  should 
think,"  he  says,  *'  the  residuum  now  not  actually  at  some  schools  very 
small."  Again,  *•  The  American  attendance  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
attendance  here." 

With  respect  to  the  attendance  on  the  Continent,  evidence  is  being 
collected. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  present  system  is  uneconomical,  the  evi- 
dence is  all  the  other  way.  That  the  system  is  "  unpopular  "  is  a  state- 
ment destitute  of  proof.  That  it  is  *'  unjust "  is  a  statement  to  be 
examined  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  inaugurated  a  new  crusade 
of  the  most  violent  kind  in  favour  of  what  he  euphemistically  calls  '*  free 
education,*'  but  what  turns  out  in  the  next  sentence  or  page  not  to  be  free 
at  all,  but  education  paid  for  by  other  people,  or  by  the  same  people  at 
other  times  and  in  other  forms.  ''  I  cannot  rest,*'  he  says,  "  until  I  see 
this  cruel  and  abominable  tax  (the  school  fee)  abolished."  *'  If  I  were 
a  working  man  in  a  borough,  or  an  agricultural  labourer  in  a  county 
constituency,  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  before  I  would  vote  for  any 
candidate  who  refused  to  support  such  a  necessary  and  beneficial 
reform." 

Again  and  again  the  small  contribution  which  the  working  man  pays 
towards  the  instruction  of  his  children  is  stigmatised  as  a  tax  and  an 
"  intolerable  burden,"  and  the  people  are  urged  to  throw  it  off.  If  they 
refuse,  he  '*  marvels  at  the  patience  and  longsuffering  of  the  Britisli 
workman."  Can  we  wonder  that  thus  misled  the  Congress  of  Trades' 
Councils  should  have  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  ''  free  education," 
and  that  the  Socialist  leaders  in  London  are  now,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  urging  the  working  classes  to  refuse  to  pay  school  fees  ?  The 
agitation  must  be  met  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  The  term  "  free 
education  "  is  misleading.  The  agitators  are  not  going  to  endow  our 
schools  for  us  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Our  teachers  are  not  going  to 
imitate  Socrates,  and  decline  payment  for  the  instruction  they  give. 
School  houses  and  apparatus  are  still  only  to  be  procured  with 
money. 

The  sole  question  is,  Who  is  to  pay?  Mr.  Chamberlain  puts  the 
answer  thus : — "  Education  is  given  because  it  is  of  advantage  to  the 
child,  and  because  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  community,  and  the  com- 
munity ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  not  the  individual."  This  is  most 
extraordinary  logic.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  should  have  run — 
"The  community  should  pay  for  it  as  well  as  the  individual,  or,  if 
the  individual  is  unable  to  do  so." 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  "  community "  paying  for  education  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  somewhat  shifty  upon  this  point.  The  first  sug- 
gestion that  I  find  in  his  speech  is  as  follows : — '*  The  total  amount 
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of  fees  receivable  in  all  the  schools  of  England  and  Wales  amount 
to  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half.  I  believe  an  addition  to  the 
income-tax  of  three-farthings  in  the  pound,  as  one  method  of  pro- 
viding the  money,  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  open  to-morrow  all 
the  schoolhouses  in  the  land.'' 

This  must  have  been  very  pleasant  hearing  to  those  who  pay  no 
income-tax,  but  what  of  those  who  do?  I  have  heard  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  made  upon  the  income-tax,  but  I  presume  that  the 
'* unjust  and  abominable  tax"  of  the  school  fee,  when  thrown  upon 
the  income-tax,  would  become  an  equitable  and  delightful  assess- 
ment. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  other  ways  of  putting  the  matter. 
''  Remember/*  he  says,  '*  that  no  one  proposes  that  parents  should 
go  scot  free,  that  they  should  not  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  the  proposal  is  that  they  should  pay  for  it  as  an  insur- 
ance extended  over  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  their  contribution  to 
rates  and  taxes."  Would  it  not,  then,  be  better  to  state  the  matter 
plainly,  and  instead  of  the  words  "  free  education  "  to  use  always  the 
terms  '*tax  and  rate-paid  education?"  Again,  he  writes — "It  has 
been  said  that  the  poor  will  not  value  that  for  which  they  have  not 
paid.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  But  in  this  case  they  will  pay.  They 
will  pay  their  fair  share  through  the  rates  and  taxes,  to  which  they 
contribute  in  common  with  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Crown." 

"This  fair  share,"  what  is  this?  Is  it  less  than  what  they  now 
pay  in  school  fees,  a  fourth  of  the  cost?  If  so,  how  much  less? 
By  what  alchemic  art  does  the  same  money,  which  when  paid  direct 
to  the  schoolmaster  is  '*  an  abominable  and  cruel  tax,"  become  a  just 
and  easy  payment  when  paid  to  the  tax  collector  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  furnished  some  pitiful  stories — which  came  to 
his  hand  just  as  he  wanted  them — of  poor  but  honest  persons  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  school  fees  ;  who  were  too  independent  to  go  to  the 
Guardians,  and  lived  in  continual  terror  of  being  summoned  for  their 
non-payment. 

Who  has  compelled  the  poor  parents  of  children  in  all  our  Voluntary 
schools,  in  School  Board  districts,  to  go  to  the  Guardians  at  all  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  his  friends,  by  their  factious  opposition  to  the  equit- 
able 25th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

But  if  poor  people  are  distressed  for  want  of  school  fees,  has  Mr. 
Chamberlain  never  heard  of  their  being  distressed  for  rent  ?  If  he  is 
going  to  increase  their  rates  (and  the  School  Board  rate  is  eiglitpence 
five-tenths  in  Birmingham,  though  education  is  not  yet  "free,"  and 
Voluntary  schools  still  sutvive  to  relieve  the  rates)  their  rents  will  rise, 
and  will  there  be  no  piteous  stories  to  tell  then  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  cost  will  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  their  lives 
This  is  so.  They  will  never  have  done  with  it  The  provident  will 
always  have  to  pay  for  the  improvident,  and  the  "  abominable  tax  "  will 
hang  round  their  necks  when  their  strength  fails  and  they  can  work  no 
more.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  poor  will,  at  all  events,  pay  less  than 
they  do  at  present — that  is,  a  fourth  part  of  the  cost,  that  the  burden 
will  be  shared  more  largely  by  the  upper  classes.  Is  this  likely  ?  Is 
there  not  in  all  classes  a  remarkable  dislike  of  being  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  others  ?    Will  not  the  middle  classes  desire  their  share  of  the 
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common  spoil?    They  will  want  " free"  education,  that  is  rate  and  tax 
paid  education  for  their  children,  too. 
This  is  no  conjecture. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Morley,  another  prominent  advocate  of  "free  educa- 
tion/* wrote  : — **The  ground  of  State  interference  in  education  is  the 
expediency  not  of  having  citizens  who  know  Latin,  and  history,  and 
drawing,  but  of  making  sure  that  every  child  shall  have  a  chance  of 
acquiring  mastery  over  the  essential  instruments  of  knowledge.  On  no 
defensible  principle,  regard  being  had  to  all  the  conditions  of  what  is 
practicable,  can  we  ask  more  than  this." 

Excellent  drawing-room  theory,  but  what  are  the  facts  ?  Even  before 
"free  education"  is  established,  we  have  "higher  grade"  schools, 
where  well  to-do  citizens  claim  to  have  their  children  taught  not  only 
drawing  and  Latin,  but  French  and  German  and  mathematics,  and  what 
not  besides. 

The  tendency  to  provide  these  **  higher  grade  "  schools,  Mr.  Cumin 
says,  is  increasing ;  and  if  once  the  ''  free,"  that  is  the  rate  and  tax 
system  becomes  law,  the  progress  will  be  accelerated,  taxes  and  rates 
will  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  then  what  will  become  of  the  poor 
man  and  his  "  fair  share  ?  " 

But  there  are  other  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  the  intro- 
duction of  "  free  education."  How  will  it  affect  Voluntary  schools  and 
religious  education  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  see,  deprecates  these  questions — "  I  see  some- 
times the  statement  that  it  (free  education)  would  destroy  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  put  an  end  to  religious  education.  These  are 
questions  of  grave  importance,  which  some  day  or  other — perhaps  at  no 
distant  day — will  be  discussed  on  their  own  merits.  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  they  are  altogether  outside  and  apart  from  the  particular  proposal  I 
am  making.  You  might  free  the  schools  to-morrow  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affecting  the  position  of  the  denominational  system,  and 
I  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  system  are  extremely  unwise 
in  attempting  to  connect  its  existence  with  arrangements  which  are 
already  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  which  really  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it." 

We  cannot  take  Mr.  Chamberlain's  kind  advice.  We  do  not  accept 
his  dictum  that  the  introduction  of  rate  and  tax  education  would  leave 
**  all  other  questions  entirely  unprejudiced  and  untouched."  Under  the 
existing  arrangements,  parents  are  co-partners  with  Voluntary  school 
managers  in  maintaining  the  schools.  It  is  not  impossible  that  before 
long,  in  School  Board  districts,  they  may  demand  that,  as  their  neigh- 
bours who  send  their  children  to  Board  schools  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  rates,  they  too  should  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  rates  in  the 
schools  of  their  choice. 

But  let  the  education  once  be  paid  for,  not  by  the  parent  but  by  the 
"  community,"  and  we  shall  find  that  matters  will  assume  another  aspect. 
The  parent  will  be  told  that  as  he  is  altogether  a  recipient  he  must  take 
what  the  community  offers.  The  parent  will  no  longer  be  in  close 
alliance  with  the  voluntary  managers.  The  position  of  Church  and 
other  voluntary  schools  will  be  considerably  weakened.  We  shall  do 
well,  then,  not  to  listen  to  the  siren  voice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  lest, 
when  the  day  shall  arrive  for  the  further  settlement  of  the  question  of 
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voluntary  schools  and  religious  education  (and  he  anticipates  its  speedy 
advent),  we  may  find  ourselves  disabled  and  disarmed  by  our  having 
lost  the  alliance  of  the  parents  of  our  scholars. 

That  the  weakening  of  our  voluntary  schools  would  be  followed  by 
the  practical  secularisation  of  education  in  whole  or  in  part  there  can  be 
no  doubt 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  education  of  the  country  has 
become  tax  and  rate  paid ;  that  voluntary  schools  are  weakened,  if  not 
extinct ;  that  subscriptions  have  fallen  off;  that  moreover  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  come  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  rates  for  educa- 
tion. The  taxes  and  the  rates  have  gone  up  enormously.  All  the 
predictions  that  have  been  made  of  their  lightness  and  comfort  have 
been  found  out  to  be  false,  but  are  gently  described  and  excused  by  thdr 
discredited  authors  as  "  ancient  history." 

What  then  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  of  resource.  He  is  prepared  for  every 
event.  •*  But  as  to  the  general  question  of  free  education,"  he  sajrs, 
speaking  of  the  high  School  Board  rate  in  some  Scotch  places,  '*  I  have 
never  proposed,  and  I  should  never  approve  of,  throwing  the  additional 
cost  on  the  rates.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  provided  from  national 
resources ;  and  if  I  may  express  my  own  individual  opinion,  there  seem 
to  me  to  be  no  national  resources  more  appropriate  for  restoring  the 
freedom  of  the  schools  than  the  vast  endowments  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  a  single  sect,  but  which  were  originally  intended 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  were  designed  for  the  promotion 
of  education  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  religion." 

The  proper  sequel  to  free  educadon  would  thus  appear  to  be 
disendowment. 

*' Surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 
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If  I  draw  attention  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  our  subject — 
** Religious  teaching  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  to  adults" — it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  the  committee  which  has  so  worded 
it,  but  only  that  I  may  remind  you  of  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  it  in  twenty  minutes.  If  some  points  are  but  lightly 
touched  upon,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  of  light 
importance,  but  rather  that  they  are  more  generally  recognised,  and  do 
not  need  to  be  insisted  upon  like  others.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be 
entirely  practical  in  my  remarks,  rather  than  rhetorical. 

But  this  I  may  say— the  very  breadth  of  our  subject  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  Church  has  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction,  which  is  co-extensive  with  all  systems  of  education,  and 
should  lead  her  to  take  her  due  share  in  the  control  and  management 
of  schools  of  all  classes. 

Glancing  first  at  primary  or  elementary  schools,  we  shall  be  told 
perhaps,  that  here  at  any  rate,  the  responsibility  spoken  of  above  is  fuUy 
realised,  and  that  the  Church  is  nobly  fulfilling  her  duty,  in  imparting 
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and  encouraging  religious  instruction  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  do  justice  to  the  self-denying  and  continuous 
labours  of  past  and  present  generations  in  this  respect,  whereby  schools 
have  been  built   and   maintained,    teachers   have  been  trained,   and 
scholars  have  been  taught.     But  whilst  allowing  that  much  has  been 
done,  and  a  good  position  has  been  attained,  we  must  not  through  vain 
self-confidence  be  blind  to  the  dangers  which  beset  us.    The  position 
will  be  assailed  as  it  has  been  assailed  before,  and  for  such  assaults  we 
must  be  ready.     Forewarned  is  forearmed.     It  may  be,  as  some  think 
it  certainly  will  be,  that  the  proposal  for  free  education  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  demand  for  conditions  which  will  deprive  us  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools.     It  may  be,  as 
some  think  it  certainly  will  be,  that  an  attack  will  be  made  on  our 
training  colleges,  as  the  source  and  fountain  head  from  which,  in  a 
real  sense,  our  religious  teaching  flows,  and  that  such  attack,  if  successful, 
will  necessarily  limit  and  check  religious  teaching  in  our  elementary 
schools.     These,  however,  are  not  points  with  which  we  have  at  present 
to  deal.    There  are  difficulties  to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers  to  be  met 
m  our  system,  even  as  it  is.     And  the  word  I  have  just  used  suggests 
one  :  it  is  system.     While  we  must  all  allow  that  every  effort  should  be 
made,  and  every  expedient  tried  to  turn  to  the  best  use  the  limited 
time  at  our  disposal  for  religious  instruction,  and  whilst  with  this  end 
in  view  it  may  prove  necessary,  as  well  as  advantageous,  to  impart  that 
instruction  on  a  definite  system,  and  with  an  accepted  syllabus,  we  must 
take  care  that  in  this  desire  to  be  systematic,  we  do  not  crush  the  life 
out  of  our  teaching,  and  reduce  it  to  mere  formalism.     We  shall  have 
gained  nothing,  and  shall  have  lost  a  great  deal,  if  such  a  result  as  this 
ensues.    And  that  there  is  a  danger  in  this  direction,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Our  system,  then,  must  be  controlled  by  elastic  bands,  rather  than  by 
iron  chains ;  our  syllabus  must  be  suggestive,  rather  than  stereotyped  ; 
our  teaching  lively  and  yet  definite,  rather  than  formal  and  colourless. 
That  teaching  must  certainly  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  the  raison 
xT^re  of  Church  schools,  and  of  their  continued  maintenance,  which 
are  established  (according  to  the  full  title  of  the  National  Society)  for 
promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church.    And  my  brethren  who  are  Diocesan  Inspectors  will  bear  with 
one,  who  for  twelve  years  filled  that  office,  when  he  says  that  that  most 
interesting  and  important  work  must  be  undertaken  and  carried  out  in 
a  spirit  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  officialism.     We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
duties  appertaining  to  that  office  are  performed.     We  may  encourage  or 
we  may  repress,  we  may  foster  or  we  may  check  religious  teaching,  just 
in  proportion  as  we  let  our  inspection  of  schools,  and  our  religious 
examinations,  be  divested  or  not,  from  a  spirit  of  officialism.     If  we 
cannot  shake  off  the  name  of  inspector,  we  can  at  any  rate  clothe  him 
in  a  new  garb.     We  can  banish  "  red  tapeism,"  the  multiplication  of 
forms  and  returns ;   we  can  by  our  very  earnestness  and  sympathetic 
manner,  help  and  encourage  alike  the  children,  and  the  teachers  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    We  can  let  it  be  seen  and 
known  that  our  visits  are  not  merely  perfunctory,  our  examinations  not 
merely  intellectual  exercises.    And  thus  we  may  be  of  some  service  in 
preserving  our  religious  instruction  from  degenerating  into  a  cold  and 
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lifeless  formality.  And  there  is  another  danger,  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  In  the  religious  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  clergy 
should  take  their  part.  "  To  instruct  the  youth  in  the  Catechism,**  is 
declared  in  the  Ordination  Service  to  appertain  to  the  office  of  a  deacon ; 
and  the  priest  who  is  '*  to  teach  and  premonish,  to  feed  and  provide  for 
the  Lord's  family/'  cannot  be  said  to  be  fulfilling  that  duty  if  the  young 
and  the  children  are  ignored.  But  is  the  personal  interest  of  the  clergy 
in  the  religious  teaching  of  our  schools  as  great  as  it  might  be  ?  If  the 
returns  obtained  by  the  Archbishop's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  are 
to  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  we  must  at  any  rate  confess  that  it  might. 
and  ought  to,  be  much  greater.  If  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupil  teachers 
who  enter  our  training  colleges  have  received  no  religious  teaching 
from  the  clergy,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  more  con- 
tinuous, and  possibly  more  irksome,  labour  of  regular  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  has  been  proportionately  neglected?  I  would  not  be 
misunderstood  here.  All  honour  to  those  who  laboured  so  earnestly  in 
the  past,  and  are  still  labouring  so  zealously  in  this  way.  They  have 
their  reward.  And  one  great  part  of  this  will  consist  in  the  reflection 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  work  most  dear  to  Him,  who  so  impressively 
repeated  His  commission,  '*  Feed  My  lambs :  "  and  in  this,  their  work, 
they  will  think  of  Him  as  they  say — 

*'  And  lov'd  He  not  of  Heaven  to  Ulk 
With  children  in  His  sight, 
To  meet  them  in  His  daily  walk 
And  to  His  arms  invite." 

But  in  the  growth  of  parochial  agencies,  and  in  the  extension  of 
parochial  activities,  there  is  a  tendency,  I  believe,  to  leave  entirely  to 
others  the  daily  teaching  in  our  schools,  and  to  turn  aside  to  duties 
which  perhaps  have  greater  attraction  for  us,  and  which  are  certainly 
more  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  dismiss  the 
obligation  with  the  excuse,  "  teaching  is  not  in  my  line  "  ;  if  this  be  in 
any  sense  true,  we  have  made  a  grand  mistake;  and  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  rectify  it  is  by  at  once  engaging  heartily  in  this  work 
of  religious  teaching,  which  will  be  all  the  more  blessed  for  us  if  it 
involve  considerable  self-denial.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  a  clergyman's  duties  which  will  yield  greater  encouragement 
now,  or  be  apparently  more  fruitful  than  this,  which  will  bring  him  into 
daily  intercourse  with  the  children  of  his  parish,  and  will  often  through 
them  be  instrumental  in  winning,  not  the  respect  only,  but  the  love  of 
their  parents.  I  have  not  time  (and  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose)  to 
point  out,  how  this  instruction  is  to  be  imparted  :  all  I  am  contending 
for  is,  that  we  clergy  should  show  an  increasing,  rather  than  a  dimi- 
nishing interest  in  this  work,  and  should  not  be  tempted  to  neglect  it  for 
more  demonstrative  duties. 

Turning  now  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  we  ask,  "  Is  the  Church 
fulfilling  her  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching  ?  "  The 
answer  here  is  not  so  simple,  or  so  plain.  Such  schools  are  free  from 
all  direct  control,  and  subject  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
Moreover,  they  are  more  varied  in  their  character  and  nature  than  are 
our  elementary  schools.  Even  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  apparently 
obvious  division  of  "  secondary,  or  middle-class  schools,"  and  •*  higher 
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grade,  or  public  schools/'  we  should  perhaps  complicate,  rather  than 
simplify,  our  subject.  For  there  is  not,  after  all,  any  sharp  and  distinct 
line  of  division  between  these  two  classes,  and  it  would  often  be  an 
invidious  task  to  place  any  particular  school  in  one  class  or  the  other. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  by  such  division  divide,  and  so  simplify,  our 
answer.  One  small  portion  of  the  subject,  '*  Bible  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,"  was  the  basis  of  an  article  in  The  Guardian  of  August 
4th  ;  while  the  general  question  of  the  moral  and  religious  training  in 
our  public  schools  was  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  same  newspaper 
some  four  years  ago.  Such  discussion,  however,  had  only  to  do  with 
boys*  schools,  and  had  reference  rather  to  the  character  of  the  religious 
teaching  there  supplied  than  to  the  special  point  under  our  consideration 
now.  The  outside  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  teach- 
ing in  such  schools  will  be  an  indirect  one,  by  the  creation  of  a  high  state 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  preference  shown  for  schools  where  religious 
teaching  is  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  Much,  however,  might 
be  done  even  by  such  means  as  these ;  and  in  the  raising  of  the  general 
tone,  the  Church  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  churchmen  individually,  should 
bear  a  part.  Nor  must  we  be  content  with  the  occasional  raising  of  the 
question  by  a  newspaper  correspondence.  Rather  should  we  seek  to 
impress  on  parents,  and  all  concerned,  that  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the 
chiefest,  points  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  school  is  the  character  of 
the  religious  teaching  there  imparted,  and  the  consequent  moral  and 
spiritual  tone. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  use  the  term  <'  upper,  or  higher  grade 
schools,"  in  the  widest  possible  signification,  and  that  it  will  therefore 
embrace  schools  widely  differing  in  character,  and  drawing  their 
supplies  from  different  ranks  of  society,  let  us  look  at  the  question  we 
have  pro]x>sed  so  far  as  it  affects  them,  and  endeavour  to  see  how  we 
may  best  fulfil  the  responsibility  as  to  religious  teaching,  which  may  be 
said  to  attach  to  us.  And  here  one  cannot  but  mention  one  honoured 
name — that  of  Canon  Woodard — as  we  call  to  mind  all  that  he  has 
done  in  the  cause  of  sound  Church  Education.  The  schools  which, 
with  the  aid  of  some  munificent  fellow-labourers,  he  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  founding,  are  intended  to  provide,  on  the  basis  of  large  public 
schools,  such  an  education  as  will  make  those  who  enter  them  *'  sound 
churchmen  and  good  citizens,  ready  and  able  to  do  their  duty  to  God 
and  man  in  whatever  state  of  life  Providence  might  place  them." 
•*They  are  in  no  sense  party  schools,"  as  Canon  Meynell  has  said, 
'*  and  too  many  are  concerned  in  them  to  allow  the  development  of 
anything  like  sectarianism."  The  plan  and  cherished  desire  of  Canon 
Woodard  is  to  spread  these  schools,  which  are  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  re-productive,  over  the  whole  country  ;  and  in  this  very  neighbour- 
hood you  have  an  instance  of  his  activity  in  St.  Augustine's,  Dewsbury, 
where  a  new  wing  was  opened  on  September  9th.  But  with  this  tribute 
to  his  labours,  and  those  of  others  like  him — as,  for  instance,  the  Rev, 
Philip  Egerton,  founder  of  All  Saints'  School,  Bloxham — we  pass  on ; 
for,  whilst  wishing  them  every  success,  we  know  that  there  will  still  re- 
main a  great  number  of  schools,  some  public  like  our  grammar  schools, 
now  for  the  most  part  remodelled,  and  our  new  high  schools ;  others 
private,  and  quite  free  from  any  external  control.  Is  it  possible,  we 
22 
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ask.  to  help  in  any  way  the  religious  teaching  in  any,  or  all,  such 
schools  ?  As  a  rule,  then,  we  answer  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  Church, 
represented  by  her  clergy,  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion ;,  they  cannot;  generally,  as  in  elementary  schools  of  which  they  are 
managers,  be  themselves  teachers  of  religious  knowledge.  Not  generally^ 
I  say,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  principals,  of  girls' 
schools  especially,  would  gladly  welcome,  if  it  was  offered,  the  assistance 
which  the  clergymen  of  their  parishes  might  render  in  this  respect. 
But  we  may  help  by  suggestion  and  by  encouragement  I  can  best  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  by  a  record  of  my  experiences  in  this  branch  of 
work  in  my  old  diocese,  that  of  Oxford.  A  committee  of  the  Diocesan 
Buard  of  Education  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
religious  teaching  in  upper  schools.  Enquiries  were  made  and  returns 
asked  for,  and  by  these,  and  other  means,  a  fairly  accurate  list  of  all 
such  schools  was  obtained.  Communications  were  then  entered  into 
with  the  principals  of  these  institutions,  with  the  view  of  enlisting  their 
sympathy,  and  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  willing  to  adopt  a 
course  of  religious  instruction  suggested  by  the  committee,  and  to  sub- 
mit their  pupils  to  an  examination  held  under  its  direction.  The  next 
step  was  to  draw  up  a  syllabus,  and  make  arrangements  for  the  exami 
nation.  As  an  encouragement  certificates  of  merit,  signed  by  the 
bishop,  were  offered  to  those  candidates  who  did  well ;  but  to  prevent 
various  complications,  which  the  varying  character  of  the  schools  seemed 
to  suggest,  no  class  list,  which  would  compare  school  with  school,  was 
issued.  Each  school  received  the  printed  report,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  separate  letter  from  myself,  as  examiner  or  inspector,  and, 
of  course,  the  certificates  it  had  earned.  It  was  soon  found  that  a 
number  of  schools  were  accustomed  to  enter  for  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and  were  consequently  unable  to  enter 
for  another  if  it  involved  the  preparation  of  other  subjects.  The 
committee,  therefore,  decided  to  hold  two  examinations  in  the  year,  and 
that  the  subjects  should  be  almost  identical  with  those  for  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  Locals,  the  time  of  the  examinations  being  about  one  fort- 
night before  each  of  these.  The  Catechism,  and  some  other  short 
Prayer  Book  subject,  were  always  insisted  on.  In  additions  to  these 
examinations,  visits  of  inspection  were  paid  when  desired,  at  which  the 
various  classes  were  examined  orally,  and  so  brought  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  diocesan  officer.  Certain  members  of  the  committee  also 
made  a  tour  of  visits  to  the  principals  of  schools,  conferring  with  them, 
and  ascertaining  iheir  views  on  the  whole  subject,  so  that,  if  possible, 
difficulties  might  be  removed,  or  improvements  effected  in  the  working 
of  the  scheme. 

In  describing  what  has  been  done  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  I 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  similar  action  has  been  taken  in 
Canterbury,  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Norwich,  Ripon,  and 
other  dioceses. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  **VVhat  is  done  by  these  means  that 'is  not 
already  done  by  the  Universities  through  their  local  examinations ;  or, 
how  is  the  religious  teaching  in  these  upper  schools  influenced  ?  You 
have  only,  after  all,  inflicted  another  examination."  We  may  answer 
that  we  have  done  more  than  this.  Although  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
examination,  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  feature  of  the  plan ;  whilst  to 
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some  the  advantage  of  this  would  be  questionable.  In  the  first  place, 
principals  who  had  been  accustomed  to  send  in  candidates  for  the  local 
examinations,  have  been  led  to  spread  their  teaching  more  tully  over 
the  whole  school,  instead  of  preparing  only  a  select  few,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  definite  course  have  thus  been  secured  to  a  larger 
number,  whilst  the  test  of  an  examination  has  been  applied  more 
widely  than  before.  Others  have  adopted  the  syllabus  which  has  been 
suggested,  and  point  nnd  purpose  have  thus  been  given  to  the  religious 
teaching,  which  aforetime  may  have  been  desultory ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  all  have  been  brought  into  some  closer  relations  with  the  diocese, 
both  by  means  of  the  committee  and  examiner,  and  especially  by 
receiving  certificates  which  had  been  signed  by  the  bishop. 

The  system  is  capable  of  extension  in  several  directions,  and  if  it  is 
worked  sympathetically  and  judiciously,  and  with  sufhcient  elasticity  to 
embrace  schools  of  varying  circumstances  and  classes,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  special  difSculties,  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial 
yet  gently  controlling  influence  on  the  religious  instruction  given  in  our 
upper  schools.  Such  influence  will  be  none  the  less  powerful  because  it 
is  indirect,  whilst  the  manifestation  of  the  interest  thus  taken  by  the 
Church  has  been,  and  will  be,  found  to  result  in  greater  stress  being  laid 
on  this  most  important  and  vital  branch  of  education.  Principals  of 
schools  take  counsel  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  as  to  text-books 
to  be  employed,  and  testify  their  anxiety  on  the  subject  by  making  early 
enquiry  as  to  the  general  syllabus  for  the  future.  As  this  is  dependent 
on  those  chosen  by  the  authorities  in  the  two  Universities,  it  is 
impossible  to  issue  it  any  considerable  time  in  advance.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  say  that  separate  examinations  have  been  from  time  to  time 
conducted  in  individual  schools,  where  the  course  of  instruction  has 
been  submitted  to  the  diocesan  committee  for  its  approval,  and  has 
been  deemed  sufficient.  I  would,  then,  earnestly  contend  that  in  these 
and  other  similar  ways,  the  Church  should  fulfil  her  responsibility,  and 
that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  promote,  foster,  and  encourage  sound 
and  definite  religious  teaching  in  upper  schools. 

But  the  title  of  our  subject  does  not  leave  the  matter  here,  for  it 
speaks  of  the  religious  teaching  "of  adults."  A  very  interesting 
discussion  on  this  point  was  initiated  last  year  in  the  pages  of  The 
Guardian^  by  a  gentleman  under  the  signature  of  **  M.D."  He  has 
since  put  forth  his  views  more  fully  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  On 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  laity."  The  point  is  this :  we  must  not 
be  content  with  laying  a  good  foundation  of  religious  instruction  in  our 
schools,  but  we  must  build  the  structure  still  higher.  Secular  education 
is  making  great  and  rapid  strides ;  new  universities  are  rising,  and  the 
old  ones  are  extending  their  work  in  all  directions.  Lectures  on  secular 
subjects  are  provided,  both  popular  and  more  advanced;  and  classes 
are  arranged  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  centres.  Ought  not  the 
Church  to  step  in  here,  and  organise  a  corresponding  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  highest  knowledge  of  all  ?  May  she  not  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  activity  which  is  displayed  in  imparting  and  acquiring  secular 
knowledge,  and  endeavour  to  supply  this  manifest  want,  and  thus 
discharge  a  manifest  duty  ?  There  is  much  to  be  done ;  Christian 
Evidences,  Church  History,  Religious  Philosophy,  Theology,  and 
Christian  Art,  are  but  some  amongst  many  branches  of  the  subject 
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which  demand  our  attention,  and  would  be  usefully  treated  of.  The 
Churchman  ought  to  be  able  to  '*  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him/'  and  should  be 
"  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  He  should  serve  God 
with  the  mind  and  the  intellect,  and  the  duty  of  learning  rests  upon 
him,  just  as  the  responsibility  of  instructing  him  is  upon  the  Church. 
How  this  may  be  done  will,  I  believe,  be  described  at  greater  length 
by  a  subsequent  speaker.  We  do  not  undervalue  other  agencies :  Bible 
classes,  communicant  classes,  expository  (rather  than  hortatory)  ser- 
mons, and  the  like.  All  these  are  exceUent,  and  cannot  be  dispensed 
with ;  but  we  must  do  more.  The  Church,  as  an  educator,  must  make 
her  influence  felt  as  widely  as  possible.  She  has  a  great  opportunity,  if 
she  will  but  use  it  to  the  full.  Step  by  step  she  must  lead  her  children 
on.  Whilst  she  teaches  the  young  of  all  classes,  and  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  she  must  not  neglect  those  who  are  grown  up.  She  must  feed 
the  lambs,  but  she  must  also  tend  the  sheep.  To  conclude,  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  above,  *'  There  is  a 
wave  of  education  passing  by  ;  will  the  bark  of  the  Church  mount  on 
it,  or  will  she  be  stranded  ?  Can  the  different  shades  of  opinion  within 
her  combine  to  ensure  to  every  Englishman  at  least  as  good  means  of 
exact  study  in  matters  of  the  faith,  as  there  now  are  in  secular  ones  ?  " 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Carr,  Vicar  of  St  Sebastian,  Wokingham. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  (a)  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Church  in  the  religious  education  of  men  and  women  belonging 
to  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society. 

(b)  Secondly,  to  describe  a  scheme  by  which  education  of  this  kind 
has  been  actually  brought  into  operation  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

{c)  Thirdly,  to  commend  to  the  consideration  of  churchmen  the 
extension  of  this  or  some  similar  scheme  to  the  different  dioceses. 

(a)  In  taking  up  the  work  of  higher  religious  education,  the  Church 
resumes  a  high,  ancient,  and  fully  recognised  function.  She  becomes, 
as  at  the  best  period  of  her  history  she  has  been,  the  teacher  and 
instructor  of  her  people,  simple  and  learned.  The  mind  of  the  Church 
in  this  matter  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  higher  education  was 
framed  and  organised  in  the  Universities,  as  long  as  they  were  Church 
institutions. 

Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  practical  working  of  that  scheme 
as  some  of  us  can  remember  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mind  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  original  schemes  of  our  great  educational 
foundations. 

By  those  schemes  theology  was  to  form  a  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  theology  was  not  that  smattering  of  divinity  which  came  to  be 
its  shadowy  representative  at  our  Universities,  but  it  was  the  coping 
stone  of  the  sciences,  led  up  to  by  the  lower  steps  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  music,  and  five  other  sciences,  until  theology  was  reached  in  its 
five  grades,  ending  with  polemic  theology,  of  which  St.  Augustine  was 
the  recognised  master  mind.    The  whole  of  this  scheme  of  Spiritual 
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Education  may  be  seen,  impressively  pictured  by  Simon  Memmi,  in  the 
Spanish  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence. 

But  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  (he  training  of  Church  people 
should  end  with  school  days,  or  University  days,  or  with  the  day  of 
Ordination  ?  Was  not  school  or  University  education  intended  to  he 
rudimentary  ?  Was  it  not  intended  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of 
education  in  after  life  ?  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  roost 
valuable  books  in  theology,  or  in  Church  History,  are  read  in  the  sixth 
form,  or  at  the  University,  with  far  more  attention  than  in  after  life ; 
too  often  they  are  put  away  at  twenty-three,  never  to  be  opened  again. 

Here  we  come  to  our  neglected  duty — a  duty,  however,  not  always 
neglected  by  the  Church.  It  was  recognised  in  the  organisation  of  our 
cathedrals.  The  office  of  the  chancellor  was  to  preside  over,  to  guide, 
encourage,  and  forward,  in  all  ways  and  through  all  grades,  the  religious 
education  of  the  diocese,  for  young  and  old. 

Fragments  still  remain  in  our  cathedrals  of  noble  plans  for  systematic 
teaching  of  divinity.  But  the  modern  cathedral  system  has  in  this 
respect  fallen  short  of  its  high  ideal.  The  first  chapter  that  shall  make 
diocesan  training  in  higher  religious  knowledge  a  special  function,  will 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

In  any  case  the  duty  remains  for  the  Church  to  educate.  Much  has 
been  done  for  elementary  education.  There  is  a  record  here  of  noble 
endeavour  and  educational  success  in  which  we  may  rejoice,  though 
even  this  work  is  incomplete  and  requires  systematising. 

For  higher  schools  the  Church  has  done  increasingly  much,  though 
the  ideal  of  clear,  thorough,  and  distinctive  Church  teaching  in  our 
great  schools  is  not  yet  attained. 

But  for  adults— and  I  am  referring  now  to  the  educated  classes — how 
little,  how  almost  nothing,  has  been  done  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Universities  there  is  admirable  work  in  Church  teaching  going 
on  now.  But  outside  the  Universities  ?  Hardly  any  systematic  teach- 
ing, and  yet  great  eagerness  to  learn,  as  I  can  testify  by  experience. 
Thoughtful  professional  men  and  the  intelligent  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  artisan  classes  are  asking  the  clergy  for  guidance  and 
instruction  on  the  deeper  religious  questions  of  the  day,  which  are 
being  discussed  so  freely  and  so  ably  in  the  leading  periodicals,  often  in 
an  anti-Christian  tone.  They  are  asking  the  clergy  what  they  really 
think  on  vital  subjects,  and  on  what  they  ground  their  faith,  and  how 
they  prove  it,  asking  for  something  beyond  the  teaching  which  can  be 
conveyed  in  ordinary  sermons.  We  are  bound  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. We  are  bound  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  behind,  but  in 
advance,  of  the  learning  of  the  day. 

There  is  another  class,  too,  whom  we  ought  to  reach,  who  also  are 
eager  for  direction  in  study.  I  mean  the  growing  number  of  intelligent 
educated  women.  From  these  our  efforts,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
have  met  with  a  wide  and  enthusiastic  response. 

(b)  Perhaps  the  best  practical  answer  to  the  question,  How  is  the 
Church  to  meet  these  needs,  and  to  remedy  this  acknowledged  defect  ? 
is  to  explain  the  working  of  the  Oxford  diocesan  scheme,  which,  with 
needful  modifications,  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  work  elsewhere. 

The  principle  on  which  the  scheme  rests  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  instruct  in  higher  religious  knowledge.     The  scheme,  therefore,  forms 
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part  of  the  Church  organisation  in  the  diocese.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  any  private  association  of  Church  people,  but  from  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  and  his  advisers. 

We  lay  stress  on  this  principle  as  the  element  which  promises  stability 
and  power  of  growth.  Accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education,  working  with  the  bishop's  sanction  and  authority, 
suggests  annually  a  course  of  study  in  (i)  Holy  Scripture,  (2)  The 
Prayer  Book,  and  (3)  Church  History,  recommending  at  the  same 
time  books  of  reference,  and  arranging  examinations,  with  certificates 
for  those  who  pass.  In  connection  with  this  course  of  reading  lectures 
are  given  in  various  parts  of  the  diocese. 

This  is  the  part  which  the  bishop  and  the  Board  of  Eklucation 
officially  take  in  the  matter.  But  an  interpreter  is  needed  to  make  the 
scheme  known,  to  explain  it  and  conimend  it  to  the  diocese.  For  this 
purpose  the  Church  History  Society  has  been  formed,  to  act  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  scheme  and  individual  Church  people. 
The  society  is  the  handmaid  of  the  scheme.  It  explains  it  and  makes 
it  known.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  It  associates  such  Church 
people  as  are  willing  to  follow  out  the  suggested  course  of  study,  and 
thus,  knowing  them  by  name,  is  able  to  spread  information,  and  to  aid 
in  various  ways. 

"  Occasional  papers  "  are  written  on  the  subjects  of  the  year  by  the 
leading  scholars  in  the  diocese,  and  some  of  these  have  been  admirable 
instances  of  condensed  learning.  Intermediate  examination  papers  are 
sent  out  for  guidance  in  study,  and  for  practice  in  answering  questions. 
Besides  this,  small  lending  libraries,  containing  the  recommended  books, 
are  established  in  every  district  where  there  are  a  few  members  within 
reach  of  each  other. 

As  to  results  : — 

1.  Courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  twenty  centres,  chiefly 
during  Lent  of  this  year,  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks.,  and  Bucks., 
with  an  estimated  aggregate  attendance  of  at  least  1,000. 

2.  The  Church  History  Society,  after  about  eighteen  months*  exis- 
tence, numbers  between  600  and  700  members  and  associates. 

3.  Thirty- two  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination  last 
June.  The  standard  reached  in  the  papers  was  above  the  average  of 
examination  work.  Some  of  the  papers  were  admirable  for  knowledge 
and  style. 

4.  A  wide-spread  interest  has  been  awakened  throughout  the  diocese, 
and  enquiries  as  to  our  working  have  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  from  the  Colonial  Church,  and  from  America. 

5.  Another  good  result  has  been  to  elicit  stores  of  hidden  knowledge 
from  scholars  among  the  clergy,  who  had  previously  found  no  field  or 
opportunity  for  teaching  higher  subjects. 

6.  The  suggestion  of  a  definite  course  of  study  has  been  welcomed 
in  many  cultivated  families,  and  not  least  by  the  clergy,  who  lose  time, 
and  often  give  up  reading  altogether  for  want  of  a  suggestion,  and  the 
sense  of  companionship  in  study. 

[c)  The  development  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  scheme  takes  the  form  of  a  kind  of 
Diocesan  Church  University.  The  bishop  and  his  council,  representing 
the  University  proper ;  the  Church  History  Society  taking  the  place  of 
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the  College,  with  its  gathering  of  members,  special  teaching,  and  pre- 
liminary papers. 

The  scheme  is  a  flexible  one,  and  capable  of  expansion.  Such  a 
subject,  for  instance,  as  the  fourth  century  may  be  studied  in  elementary 
manuals,  or  it  may  be  studied  in  the  original  works  of  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  Ambrose,  and  in  the  histories  of  Socrates  and 
Sozomas,  Zosimas  and  Anmianus. 

An  epistle  in  the  New  Testament,  or  an  historical  book  in  the  Old 
Testament,  may  be  studied,  and  to  good  purpose  by  the  English  reader, 
with  good  notes  to  aid  him ;  but  the  same  subject  gives  the  widest 
scope  for  exercise  of  advanced  scholarship  and  research. 

We  trust  that  this  may  grow  into  an  important  movement,  that  it  may 
sweep  away  quietly,  and  without  heated  controversy,  an  enormous  mass 
of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  of  Church  History  ;  and 
that,  as  it  advances,  it  may  penetrate  the  deeper  and  more  speculative 
regions  of  religious  thought,  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  finer  intellects 
of  the  day. 

It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  new  departure.  It  is  an  effort  on  the 
intellectual  side  of  Church  life.  And  it  might  be  shown  that  all  great 
Church  movements  have  been  marked  by  intellectual  activity,  from  the 
movement  of  St  Stephen  to  the  Oriel  movement  of  our  own  time.  It 
is  a  fresh  effort  to  include  in  our  modern  Church  organisation  the 
advanced  training  and  teaching  in  religious  knowledge  which  produced 
goodly  fruits  in  former  ages.  It  is  a  fresh  effort,  too,  to  set  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  glorious 
and  divine  history  of  the  Church  as  a  distinct  duty  and  as  definitely  a 
piece  of  Church  work  as  assisting  a  choir  or  visiting  in  a  district. 

In  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  experience  has  shown  that 
lectures  alone,  not  followed  and  unaccompanied  by  reading,  are  of  very 
little  value  Even  reading  alone,  witiiout  any  subsequent  test  of 
examination,  is  apt  to  leave  inaccurate  impressions.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  other  ways  of  examining  or  testing  knowledge 
than  by  writing  papers  for  the  examiners'  eyes. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  under  this  scheme  we  have 
avoided  all  publication  of  names,  and  the  competitive  system. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  study.  We  place,  first,  the  careful  and  definite 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  if  possible,  in  the  original  languages,  next  to 
that  the  understanding  of  the  Prayer  Book.  But  the  subject  which  we 
have  found  to  be  most  attractive  and  interesting,  both  to  lecturer  and 
student,  is  that  of  Church  history.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
much  ignorance,  or  at  least  vagueness  of  knowledge,  even  among 
cultivated  Church  people.  Those  who  have  approached  it  for  the  first 
time  in  earnest  have  found  an  unexpected  delight  in  the  interest  of  it. 
And,  certainly,  no  study  could  tend  more  directly  to  enthusiasm  in 
Church  work  and  life  than  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
guiding  lines  of  thought  and  action  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Every  fresh  impulse  has  started  from  a  vivid  modern  realisa- 
tion of  great  historic  movements  towards  a  deeper  spirituality,  and  a 
more  vigorous  activity. 

In  the  actual  formation  of  the  society — I  mean  in  the  gathering  of 
members — circulars  are  of  little  use,  but  no  means  have  been  found  so 
effectual  as  the  holding  of  drawing-room  meetings,  generally  in  the 
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houses  of  influential  laymen,  in  various  centres.  The  work  of  the 
society  has  been  aided  and  advanced  by  the  most  hearty  and  valuable 
co-operation  of  this  kind. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  by  naming,  without  discussing,  two  points 
which  seem  to  me  important  for  the  entire  success  of  the  movemenL 

1.  First,  that  it  should  be  a  Church  movement  rather  than  a 
University  movement  The  Universities  could  and  would  give  valuable 
assistance  in  various  ways,  but  to  hand  over  this  responsibility  to  the 
Universities  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  past  failures,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  clergy  the  exercise  of  an  important  and  stimulating  duty. 

2.  The  other  point  is  that  this  scheme  should  be  worked  to  a  great 
extent  in  each  diocese  independently,  and  not  by  a  centralised  society. 

Each  diocese  knows  its  own  needs,  and  its  own  capacities,  and  how 
best  to  adapt  a  work  of  this  kind  to  such  needs  and  capacities.  To 
centralise  the  work  would  be  to  give  it  an  undesirable  uniformity,  and  to 
lose  in  vigour. 

And  now,  I  conclude  with  the  expression  of  a  hope,  that  this  scheme 
may  meet  with  the  approval  and  sup]x>rt  of  this  Congress.  Such  support 
would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  movement,  and  encourage  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  needed  work  of  higher  education. 


DISCUSSION. 

The    Ven.  J.   P.   NORRIS,   D.D.,  Archdeacon    and    Canon   of 

Bristol. 

Aptbr  the  interesting  addresses  to  which  we  have   been   listening*  on   Religioos 
Instruction,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  asking  you  to  take  up  again  the  subject 
of  School  FeeSf  so  ably  introduced  by  Lord  Norton.     But  there  is  a  closer  connection 
than  might  be  supposed  between  the  two  questions,  and  a  further  discussion  of  the 
qu«tion  "Shall  we  make  our  schools  gratuitous,"  will  be  found  to  lead  us  round 
again  to  the  question,  *•  Shall  we  maintain  the  religious  character  of  our  schools." 
Lord  Norton  said  much  of  what  I  wished  to  say  so  much  better  than  I  could  have  said  it, 
that  my  best  plan  will  be  to  take  up  his  thread  where  he  dropped  it.     In  his  concluding 
words  he  said  that  when  he  wrote  his  paper  he  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  report  on  tbe  question  of  free  education  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France.     I  hold  that  report  in  my  hand,  and  I  shall  perhaps  best  use  the 
minutes  at  my  disposal  in  illustrating  from  it  some  of  Lord  Norton^s  very  pointed 
remarks.     I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  us,  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  collecting  so  much  evidence,   and  laying  it 
before  us  in  so  readable  a  form,  so  very  candidly,  and  so  very  impartially.     His  im- 
partiality IS  all  the  more  commendable,  because  the  facts  he  sets  forth  make  rWit 
against  the  recommendation  with  which  he  concludes  his  report,  that  conclusion  hSog 
ik^nT^         "^^^l"*  "^^  ^^"  '"  surrender  the  school  fee.     Now  against  the  policy  of 
«rm  m I'l!  ^''l^''^^  payments  there  are,  as  Lord  Norton's  paper  indicated,  three  main 
ffT.^S  I'  u        '}^t^  T  ^°"^^  "°^  *^°'^  ^'  5  another,  that  the  parents  neither  need 
wn^,M^       '  *??  '^*^  ^^''^^  *^*^  >*s  effect  on  the  character  of  the  school  teachcfi 
T^^i^r.''^^-   ^»^55^[0"s-     J'J'st,  we  cannot  afford  it.     Have  you  any  notion  what 
w^riorr^^r^rr'^'^TP^^'^^'^^^"''*'^      Very  nearly  ;f  2,000,000  a  year.    Are 
TnsweTMV     »      ^"^  that  sum  upon  the  rates.     Germany,   to  a  similaf  question. 
uS^n  th.  «.!'    ""IJ  rri'  ^f  "  ^°  "  '"  P^^^''^<^-     France  tried  to  throw  tl/e  charge 
?£i  thou^  f^/£    ^^'*'^^>.  ^  owe  these  facts  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.     He  tells  ns 
U  mtuSn.       r^f  J"  Constitution  of  1850  declare*!  that  popular  education  shookl 
oe  gratuitous,  yet  it  has  not  been  so,  except  in  Berlin.    ^The  weight  of  opiiiiM 
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among  government  runctionaries,  teachers,  and  the  general  public,"  he  found  to  be 
i^ainst  it.  They  urge  that  whilst  the  fees  are  paid  cheerfully  by  the  people,  it  would 
be  simple  folly  to  throw  so  large  a  sum — 20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  schools 
— upon  the  rates  or  the  exchequer.  Then  we  come  to  France.  France  has  made  her 
schools  free.  "Free*  is  not  the  word.  The  French  language  is  more  exact  than 
ours.  They  prefer  to  speak  of  instruction  gratuite,  "Gratuitous"  is  the  word  we 
want.  In  1 80 1  the  French  schools,  by  a  stroke  of  M.  Jules  Ferry's  pen,  were  made 
entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  burden  that  used  to  be  met  by  the  parent's  payments  was 
to  be  thrown  on  the  rates.  With  the  exception  of  Paris  and  four  other  towns,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  most  candidly  and  emphatically  tells  us,  every  commune  in  France 
rebelled  and  refused  to  pay  the  money.  I  pass  on  to  the  third  point.  Do  the  parents 
need  it  ?  No.  I  grant  that  numbers  of  them  will  tell  you  they  cannot  afford  to  send 
the  children  to  school.  But  it  is  not  the  2d.  or  3d.  which  they  cannot  afford  ; 
what  they  cannot  afford  is  the  loss  of  the  2s.  or  3s.  per  week  the  child  can  earn  by 
staying  at  home — the  girl  by  minding  the  baby,  and  so  allowing  the  mother  to  go 
charing,  the  boy  by  bird-tenting,  chopping  sticks,  or  errand  going.  And  do  the 
parents  desire  it?  No.  The  older  ones  among  us  remember  when  the  work  of 
elementary  education  was  carried  on  in  charity  schools.  Did  the  people  like  it? 
No.  There  was  an  enormous  growth  of  dame  schools  and  private  schools,  which  the 
parents  preferred.  And  why  ?  Because  they  were  all  genteel  and  charged  4d.  a 
week.  And  so  abroad,  as  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us.  Listen  to  the  Director  of  Education 
in  Saxony  telling  Mr.  Arnold  that  if  the  abolition  of  school  fees  came,  "  It  will  lead 
to  a  great  development  of  private  schools."  And  would  the  parents  like  to  see  the 
fees  abolished  ?  No,  they  would  not  And  why  not  ?  This  leads  me  at  once  to  my 
third  point,  that  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  character  of  the  schools.  For,  if 
the  State  pays,  the  State  governs.  If  the  local  resources  were  relieved,  the  local  people 
would  no  longer  control  or  influence,  and  the  parents  wish  to  have  the  schools  under  local 
influences.  The  school  in  England  is  of  home  growth,  and  it  has  gathered  round  itself 
religious  influences  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  parents,  who  do  not  want  to 
surrender  the  religious  influences.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  confesses  this.  What  has 
been  the  result  of  the  action  taken  in  France  ?  Secularisation  of  all  the  schools.  Do 
the  French  people  like  it  ?  Listen  to  Mr.  Arnold.  "  Many  feelings  and  interests  are 
hurt  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  provokes  hitter  complaints,  and  calls  forth  the 
establishment  of  rival  schools.  He  reports  a  most  striking  fact.  In  Paris  one-third 
of  the  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  secular  State  schools  in  the  last  six  years 
and  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  bodies.  This  is  a  fact  we  owe  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  there  is  more  we  al^  owe  him.  How  are  these  religious  schools  sup* 
ported?  15,000,000  francs  have  been  raised  in  the  last  six  years  by  the  religious 
bodies  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  This  equals  ;f  600,000,  or  ^  100,000  a  year 
for  the  six  years.  This  is  the  sum  raised  by  the  friends  of  religious  education  in  Paris 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  to  which  the  parents  are  willing,  although  they  have 
to  pay  a  fee,  to  send  their  children,  and  although  at  the  same  time  they  are  obliged 
(through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  democracy)  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  free 
schools  which  they  will  not  use.  The  bell  warns  me  that  I  must  stop.  I  have  eiven 
you  some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  facts.  He  admits  that  they  go  against  the  policy  of 
surrendering  the  school  fee.  And  yet  in  his  conclusion  he  recomends  this  policy  I 
For  fear  of  the  demagogue  !  It  is  his  only  reason.  I  would  gladly  have  said  more 
on  this  point. 


The    Rev.    Alfred    J  as.    Carver,    D.D.,     Hon.    Canon    of 
Rochester ;  late  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 

In  the  few  minutes  during  which  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence,  I  will  not  venture  to 
discuss  those  large  questions  of  educational  policy,  which  have  been  so  ably  treated  in 
the  papers  to  which  we  have  been  listening.  If  I  can  contribute  anything  to  the 
deliberations  of  this  meeting,  it  must  be  upon  one  or  two  topics,  to  which  a  life's 
work  may  perhaps  have  given  undue  prominence  in  my  own  mind,  but  upon  which,  at 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  able  to  sj>eak  with  fuller  knowledge,  if  not  with  keener  interest. 
It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that,  in  the  ever-recurring  discussions  on  education,  there  is 
one  large  section  of  educational  work,  and  one  important  class  of  schools,  which  are 
either  ignored  or  very  inadequately  dealt  with.     I  refer  to  those  great  public  day- 
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schools,  or  mixed  day  and  boarding  schools,  which  have  increased  so  remarkably 
of  late  years  in  number  and  in  influence.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  connection 
with  these  schools  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  combination  of  religious  and 
secular  education  will,  in  the  future,  make  iiself  most  keenly  felt.  Those  grand 
old  boarding  schools,  which  at  one  time  claimed  for  themselves,  almost  without 
challenge,  the  exclusive  litle  of  Public  Schools,  have  not  only  their  Church  services 
attended  regularly  by  the  boys,  but  also  a  clearly  acknowledged  responsibility  for  the 
religious  training  of  all  who  are  admitted  within  their  walls.  If  we  look,  again,  to  the 
schools  for  our  artisan  and  poorer  classes,  a  large  proportion  of  them,  we  know,  are 
voluntary  and  Church  schools,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  in  these  the  claims  of  religious 
education  will  be  disregarded  or  underrated.  And  even  in  the  Board  schools,  though 
all  distinctive  religious  teaching  has  been  excluded  from  their  curriculum,  yet  the  Tery 
controversy  which  has  raged  so  fiercely  around  what  is  called  the  religious  difficulty, 
has  emphasised  the  fact  of  this  deficiency,  and  evoked  strenuous  and  successful  eflbrts 
to  supply  it.  But  how  is  it  with  those  public  and  endowed  day  schools,  in  which  the 
children  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes  in  our  great  cities  and  towns — the  sons 
of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  the  labour  of  their  brain- 
chiefly  receive  their  education  ?  I  have  had  twenty-five  vears*  experience  as  the  heaui 
of  one  such  school,  and  constant  opportunities  of  observmg  the  work  of  other  schools 
of  the  same  type.  I  would  ask  you  :  Is  it  not  the  case  that  right-minded  and  religious 
parents — shall  I  be  wrong  in  saying,  not  a  few  even  of  the  clergy — ^send  their  sons  to 
one  of  these  schools,  and  let  them  know  that  they  send  them  there  to  be  prepared  to 
become  prosperous  and  successful  men,  they  may  perhaps  add,  useful  men  in  the 
world.  But  as  for  their  religious  training  :  '*  Our  sons,'*  they  say,  **  come  home  day 
by  day,  they  spend  their  Sundays  at  home,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  religious 
influences  of  their  own  family  ;  they  have  little  enough  time  at  school  for  what  they 
have  to  learn  there  ;  we  will  attend  to  their  religious  instruction  at  home.*'  Now  all 
of  us  who  know  under  what  tremendous  pressure  life  is  carried  on  at  present ;  how 
wearied  with  the  work  of  to-day,  how  anxious  about  the  work  of  to-morrow,  the  father 
returns  to  his  family,  will  be  aware  how  often  good  intentions  like  these  are  deferred, 
overlooked,  and  forgotten.  But  what  must  we  think  of  the  eflect  of  this  theory  of 
education  on  the  boy  himself?  Is  he  not  taught  by  the  very  act  of  his  father  that 
instruction  is  education,  and  secular  learning  the  true  wisdom  of  man,  and  that 
the  acquisition  of  so  mucii  Greek  and  Latin,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 
science,  is  really  the  one  thing  needful  at  school.  Let  me  give  you  another  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning.  Perhaps  the  most  precious  opportunity  which  can  ever  offer 
itself  to  one  upon  whom  rests  the  great  and  solemn  responsibility  of  training  the  young, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preparation  for  confirmation.  Many  of  the  schools  to  which  I 
refer  have  chapels  of  their  own,  where  the  bishop  (to  speak  from  my  own  experience) 
will  rejoice  to  hold  special  confirmations  for  the  boys.  In  such  an  opportunity  an 
earnest  master,  sensible  of  his  great  responsibility,  will  seek  the  means  of  a  holy  and 
happy  influence,  which,  by  Goid's  blessing,  will  last  through  the  boy's  whole  lifetime. 
Yet  parents  will  often  say,  when  their  boys  are  invited  to  offer  themselves  for  con- 
firmation with  their  schoolfellows  :  *'  I  would  rather  that  my  boy  were  confirmed  at 
the  church,  where  we  all  worship  together,  where  his  sister  (it  may  be)  or  friends 
and  neighbours  are  about  to  be  confirmed."  Now  this,  I  think,  is  wrong.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty.  There  mav  often  seem  to  be  very  stroi^ 
reasons  for  withholding  the  boy.  Still,  I  maintain,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  him.  It  is 
a  great  loss,  also,  to  the  school,  that  those  whose  active  lives,  whether  in  study  or 
in  recreation,  are  spent  together,  who  day  by  day  are  playing  together  at  cricket  or 
at  football,  and  competing  together  for  the  prizes  of  intellectual  attainment,  should 
not  also  renew  together  that  solemn  promise  and  vow  which  was  made  for  them  at 
their  baptism,  and  pledge  themselves  in  the  face  of  their  companions  to  a  life,  by  God's 
help,  of  truth  and  purity  and  holiness.  But  I  must  leave  this  topic,  deeply  as  I  feel 
about  it,  because  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  the  masters  in  all  important  schools  were,  almost  without  exception,  in  Holy 
Orders.  You  know  how  great  a  change  has  passed  over  our  schools  in  this  respect, 
and  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  best  and  ablest  masters  are  now  laymeD. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  this  change.  I  have  myself  appointed 
a  large  number  of  laymen  as  assistant  masters,  and  have  done  so  advisedly.  But 
I  would  remind  you  that  this  fact,  again,  is  one  which  tends  to  confirm  the  impression 
in  the  minds  of  boys  at  scliool  that  religious  education  and  secular  education  are 
distinct.  It  is  a  fact  with  which,  as  Christian  men  and  as  churchmen,  we  have  to  deal, 
and  which  we  cannot  safely  ignore.     One  word  more.    Nothing  can  relieve  the  parent 
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from  his  paramount  responsibility  for  the  religious  education  of  his  child.  But,  granted* 
this,  he  may  still  do  much  to  aid  his  own  efforts,  by  claiming  from  school  and  school- 
master their  part  in  ihis  common  duty  ;  may  do  much,  at  any  rate,  to  check  this 
perilous  tendency  to  dissociate  religious  from  secular  education  ;  much  to  impress  upon 
his  child  the  conviction  that  all  training  and  discipline  at  school,  no  less  than  at  home, 
is  a  preparation  not  only  for  the  life  here,  but  for  the  higher,  the  perfect,  life  hereafter. 


The  Ven.  Joshua  Hugiies-Games,  D.CL.,  Rector  of  Andreas, 

and  Archdeacon  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

I  TRUST  I  may  crave  your  attention  while  I  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  one  of  the 
subjects  before  us  this  afternoon.  As  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  head  master  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who  has  only  just  laid  down  that  office,  I  ought  to 
know  something  on  the  subject  of  religious  education.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
that  is  very  trite  about  it.  Perhaps  I  may  say  some  things  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  audience  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  if  so,  I  hope  that  for  that  very  reason  they 
will  listen  to  me  with  all  the  more  attention,  for  I  cannot  conceive  what  useful  purpose 
is  served  by  anyone  coming  forward  only  to  say  things  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed. 
In  my  opinion,  then,  boys  should  have  some  opportunity  for  the  spontaneous  exercise 
of  their  religious  life  ;  you  should  not  always  trust  to  your  teaching  alone  if  you  want 
to  develop  their  religious  feelings  and  Instincts.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. Two  years  ago  last  November,  a  most  remarkable  religious  movement  arose 
among  the  boys  in  the  school  over  which  I  then  had  the  honour  of  presiding.  Boys 
met  together,  first  of  all  in  threes  and  fours,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  the  study 
of  the  Word  of  God.  These  meetings  increased  in  number.  The  boys  took  very 
great  care  as  to  the  admission  of  others  to  these  meetings  ;  but  they  gradually  grew 
until,  in  addition  to  their  more  private  meetings,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  after  the  boys 
had  had  two  full  services  in  their  chapel  and  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  they  met  together 
for  another  hour  to  pray  and  sing  hymns,  and  listen  to  short  addresses  from  one 
another,  from  old  boys,  and  from  one  or  two  of  the  young  masters.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  would  say  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  For  my  part,  I  think 
that  It  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  in  any  school.  I  took  great  care  never 
to  join  in  any  of  their  meetings ;  first,  because  I  should  have  checked  the  spontaniety 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  secondly,  because  I  might  have  cultivated  hypocrisy  amongst  the 
boys.  I  sympathised  with,  and  encouraned,  and  guided  the  movement,  and  they 
knew  it,  but  I  never  took  any  active  part  in  it.  Coming  to  another  point,  I  entertain 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  examination  system  generally — but  let  that  pass.  I  wish 
now  to  give  a  reason  why  I  object  to  school  examinations  in  religious  knowledge.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  when  one  has  to  prepare  boys  for  examinations  in 
religious  knowledtre,  one  has  to  think  of  criticism,  and  scholarship,  and  history,  and 
many  things  besides  the  .(spiritual  aspect  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say 
that  the  spiritual  aspect  may  not  be  dwelt  upon,  and  that  it  is  not  dwelt  upon  by 
schoolmasters,  but  that  having  to  prepare  boys  for  examination  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce teachers  to  put  the  spiritual  aspect  somewhat  out  of  sight.  I  do  not  say  alto- 
gether out  of  sight — but  surely  it  must  be  recognised  as  a  fact  that  when  so  many 
points  have  to  be  attended  to  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  likely  to  be  neglected.  Next, 
about  sermons  to  boys.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  for  one  moment  to  say  a  word 
in  disparagement  of  the  many  excellent  sermons  for  schoolboys,  but  I  object  altogether 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  idea  of  special  schoolboy  sermons  is  based.  I  do  not 
think  that  schoolboys  ought  to  be  addressed  in  any  other  way  than  ordinary  congre- 
gations. You  should  bring  before  them  the  great  practical  truths  which  you  announce 
to  an  ordinary  congregation.  You  should  teach  them  the  value  of  the  Holy  Commu* 
nion,  instruct  them  in  dogmatic  truths,  and,  in  fact,  speak  to  them  just  as  you  would 
to  ordinary  congregations,  only,  perhaps,  with  more  incisiveness,  more  common-sense, 
more  definitene«s,  and  more  power.  I  have  seen  boys  going  to  sleep  under  sermons. 
But  once  begin  to  talk  to  them  about  Christ,  about  their  souls  ;  once  begin  to  talk  to 
them  plainly,  as  you  would  to  an  ordinary  congregation  and  the  boys  are  awake  at 
once.  They  listen  with  an  interest  of  which  those  who  have  never  witnessed  it  can 
hardly  have  a  conception.     I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  time.     I  can 
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only  say  that  my  own  firm  conviction  is  that,  if  boys  were  dealt  with  in  first  grade 
schools  on  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to  enmidate,  we 
should  find  a  great  quickening  of  religious  life  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  We 
should  have  boys  going  forth,  as  I  have  known  them  go  forth,  to  do  work  for  Christ  ip 
their  respective  spheres,  to  make  Christ  known  to  others,  and  to  live  Christ  in  their 
own  individual  lives.  And  if  we  can  only  bring  about  this  result  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  we  shall  have  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  true  religion  in  our  Church  and  the 
country  at  large. 


The  Venerable  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely, 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  QUITE  concur  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  last  speaker  in  many  respects, 
but  not  with  regard  to  examinations  in  religious  knowledge.    The  truth  is,  we  most 
have  them,  but  it  depends  upon  the  examiners  whether  they  shall  be  good  examina- 
tions or  not.     The  examiners  should  be  properly  chosen.    They  ought  to  be  not 
only  learned  men,  but,  as  fi;ir  as  possible,  spiritually-minded  men.   Their  papers  ought 
to  draw  from  the  children  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  command- 
ments and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  induce  the  teachers  to 
instruct  the  children  properly.     We  should   be  going  back  half  a  century  if  we 
discontinued  examinations  in  religious  knowledge.     As  to  middle-class  education,  I 
represent  a  company  for  promoting  such  education,  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
to-day.     We  have  heard  of  Canon  Woodard's  schools,  and  God  bless  them.     I  hope 
they  may  multiply,  and  find  plenty  of  rich  people  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Toe 
company  I  represent  has  the  two  Archbishops  as  its  patrons.    I  myself  did  not  want  it 
to  be  a  company,  but  other  friends  would  have  it  so,  and  made  me  chairman  of  this 
Church  Schools  Company.     I  daresay  some  may  remember  the  great  debate  which 
tcx>k  place  between  Archdeacon  Denison  and  myself  at  a  Church  Congress  some 
years  ago  on  the  religious  benefits  of  this  company,  and  I  should  just  like  to  mention 
the  one  difference  between  Canon  Woodard  s  system  and  ours.     In  the  schools  we 
are  trying  to  establish  through  the  country,  we  give  permission  to  parents  or  the 
guardians  of  the  children  to  withdraw  them  if  they  see  fit  from  the  religious  education. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  having  now,  thank  God,  been  instrumental  in  establishing  la 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  about  three  years,  we  have  scarcely  had  any 
children  withdrawn  from  the  religious  teaching.     We  are  doing  what  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  our  patron  and  a  principal  shareholder,  said  it  was  wise  and  right  to 
do.    We  are  giving  the  full  Church  teaching  without  fear  or  favour,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  leaving  to  parents  and  guardians  the  option  of  withdrawing  children  from  such 
teaching.     And   the   result   is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  so  well  satisfied   with  the 
education  given,  they  do  not  withdraw  their  children.   Thus  the  great  bugbear  of  past 
days,  which  probably  helped  greaily  to  introduce  the  board  school  system  amongst  us, 
has  had  no  appreciable  effect.     I  venture  then  to  urge  that,  if  churchpeople  cannot 
give  money  for  the  support  of  other  schools,  they  should  support  and  encourage  the 
Church  Company's  Schools.     Some  of  our  twelve  schools  are  very  flourishing.     They 
include  high  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  and  secondary  high  schools.     I  am  glad  to 
think  that  in  course  of  time  we  may  get  a  little  dividend.     That  is  not,  however*  the 
first  consideration.     No  ;  the  first  consideration  is  that  the  Church  of  England  should 
take  her  proper  place  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  should  reach,  not  only  the 
highest  classes  and  upper  middle  classes,  but  the  smaller  middle  class  people  also. 
The  friends  of  Church  education  are  much  hampered  by  the  changes  which  are  being 
made  in  trust  deeds,  and  by  the  way  in  which  our  old  grammar  school  endowments 
are  being  shuffled  about  and  handed  over  from  the  Church  to  other  purposes.     If  we 
do  not  take  care  we  shall  lose,  to  a  great  extent,  our  hold  upon  the  religious  education 
of  the  great  middle  class     I  feel  that  the  Church  Schools  Company,  if  property 
supported,  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  before  the  minds  of  churchmen  the  duty  of 
giving  instruction  to  this  great  body  of  the  community,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  and  on  whom,  to  a  great  extent,  its  welfare  depends.     I  venture  to  ask  help 
in  this  matter,  to  get  Church  schools  started  and  maintained.     If  you  will  look  at  the 
papers  which  will  be  handed  to  you  at  the  doors,  you  will  see  what  an  excellent  body 
the  company  is.  But  what  I  wish  yet  to  see  is  a  Church  of  England  Education  Society 
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Ibnned  on  the  same  lines  as  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  to 
look  after  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  to  watch  very  carefully  the  Charity 
Commissioners  and  see  how  they  are  dealing  with  Church  endowments,  and  to  secure 
that,  if  the  Church  has  not  all  her  rights,  she  has  not  at  least  all  the  wrongs.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Church  of  England  has  a  great  opportunity.  The  land  is  open 
before  her.  If,  however,  we  do  not  take  care,  the  State  may  step  in,  and  we  shall 
lose  the  great  power  we  now  have  of  giving  to  the  people  of  this  land  not  only 
religious  education,  but  education  accordmg  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  dear 
Church  of  England. 


The  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle,  the  Dean  of  Ripon. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  one  word  in  recommendation   of  the  Church  Schools 
Company,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  member.     It  is  a  limited  liability  company. 


The   Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley,  D.D.,    Vicar  of  Bradford, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

It  was  said  of  a  writer  of  the  last  generation  that,  if  you  granted  him  his  premises, 
rou  could  never  deny  his  conclusions,  but  that  his  premises  being  usually  erroneous, 
his  conclusions  were  also  inaccurate.  I  think  that  Archdeacon  Norris  has  conclusivelv 
proved  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  conclusions  were  overturned  by  the  premises  whtcn 
he  himself  supplied.  Allusion  was  made  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Arnold,  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  themselves  desire  religious  instruction  for  their  children.  Have 
we  not  evidence  which  proves  this  still  more  conclusively  ?  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
sums  expended  on  school  boards,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  access  to  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers,  yet  we  find  that  no  less  a  sum  than  ;f  750,000  is  subscribed  annually  in 
order  to  maintain  voluntary  schools,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  Word  of  God  is 
thoroughly  and  distinctly  taught.  We  have  further  testimony  in  the  results  of  school 
board  elections  that  the  people  desire  to  have  religious  instruction,  turn  where  you  will. 
Take  the  Tower  Hamlets,  as  an  example.  Whenever  a  candidate  in  favour  of  secular 
education  without  reli^on  presented  himself  in  this  part  of  London  for  school  board 
honours,  he  was  invariably  rejected,  showing  the  desire  of  the  people  that  their  children 
should  attend  schools  where  God*s  Word  is  taught.  There  is  a  danger,  if  we  do  not 
take  care,  that  what  is  misnamed  free  education  may  be  the  means  of  getting  God*s 
Word  shut  out  from  both  our  board  schools  and  our  voluntaty  schools.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  may  expect  an  attack  will  be  made  on  the  Church  of  England  training 
colleges.  The  attack  has  been  made  already.  Of  the  42  training  colleges,  no  less 
than  30  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Should  our  denominational  schools  dis- 
appear, I  am  convinced  we  shall  soon  have  a  purely  secular  system  of  education  in  the 
country.  In  maintaining  our  schools,  therefore,  we  shall  render  the  most  important 
service,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Church,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  the  people  at  large, 
on  the  question  of  religious  education.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  in  many  places  the 
school  boards  do  not  desire  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  their  schools,  but  where  thev  do 
desire  it,  they  cannot  afford  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  so  long  as  the  Church  of 
England  provides  religious  teaching  in  her  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  churchmen  should  maintain  religious  instruction  in  their  schools.  We  were  told 
in  1870,  when  Mr.  Forster  brought  in  his  Education  Bill,  that  the  denominational 
schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  would  not  live  ten  years.  Well, 
it  is  now  16  years  since  the  Act  was  passed,  and  how  does  the  matter  stand  in  regard 
to  Church  of  England  schools  ?  The  Church  schools,  in  1870,  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  less  than  900,000  scholars.  At  the  present  time  they  have  1,600,000  scholars 
in  average  attendance.  In  1870,  the  accommodation  provided  in  ail  the  schools  in  the 
land  was  1,878,000.  At  the  present  time  the  Church  of  England  alone  has  accommo- 
dation for  2,515,000  scholars.  It  is  said  that  people  will  not  long  continue  to  pay  rates 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  make  large  contributions  to  the  Church  of 
England  schools.   Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  worth  some  sacrifice  on 
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the  part  of  churchmen,  in  order  to  keep  control  uf  the  religiou*»  education  ul  nearly 
a,000|0cx>  scholars  in  the  schools  ?  But,  after  all,  is  the  sacrifice  so  great  as  church- 
men generally  suppose  ?  The  amount  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  last  year  to  Church 
of  England  schools,  was  ;£'584,ooo.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  it,  and  let  us  be  grateful 
to  the  laity  who  have  given  so  liberally.  .Suppose,  now,  these  schools  were  closed,  on 
the  ground  that  churchmen  would  not  subscribe  largely  enough  to  keep  them  open. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  education  of  the  i,6<x>,ooo  scholars  would  have  to  be 
provided  out  of  the  rates.  Every  scholar  in  a  board  school,  taking  the  average  through- 
out  the  land,  costs  between  i6s.  and  17s.  to  the  ratepayers.  I  think  that  churchmen 
number  much  more  than  half  the  population,  but  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  they  are  only  one -half,  when  you  have  taken  i,6cx>,ooo  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  16s. 
per  head,  you  will  see  that  churchmen,  if  they  pay  half,  will  not  contribute  less  in  the 
form  of  additional  rates,  if  they  close  the  schools,  than  they  do  now  in  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. Therefore,  churchmen,  as  a  body,  by  closing  their  schools  instead  of 
gaining  anything,  would,  if  I  may  use  a  well  known,  but  contradictory  phrase,  only 
**gain  a  loss.*'  We  know  that  board  school  teaching,  while  but  oarely  more  efficient, 
is  much  more  costly  than  that  in  Roman  Catholic  and  other  denominational  schools. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Church  will  still  continue  to  maintain  the  ground  which  she 
has  occupied  in  the  past,  and  will  not  yield  the  great  advantage  and  the  great  strei^h 
she  derives  from  her  past  and  present  self-denying  labours  in  this  great  cause.  The 
Edinburgh  Review^  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  specially  friendly  towards  us,  declared 
five  years  ago,  that  it  was  strange  the  Church  of  England  should  be  threatened  with 
disestablishment  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  utility  ;  mentioning,  among  other  claims  to 
favourable  consideration,  that  the  clergy  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  work 
of  national  education,  insomuch  that  the  charge  now  made  against  them  is,  that  they 
are  too  eager  in  the  cause.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Mundella  declared  that  the  dexgy 
were  the  best  friends  of  education.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  never  be 
tempted  to  give  up  our  Church  schools.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  she  should 
not  do  so,  both  for  her  own  sake,  and  in  the  interest  of  religious  education  throughout 
the  land. 


The  Rev.  H.  D.  CUST   NUNN,  Vicar  of  Sharon,  Ripon,  and 

Rural  Dean. 

I  AM  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  cut  short  what  I  have  to  say.  The  most  interesting 
report  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  referred  to  to-day.  With -regard  to  secular 
education  in  France,  Mr.  Arnold  gives  us  one  very  interesting  fact.  He  tells  us  he  sat 
listening  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Paris  one  day  to  a  child  being  questioned.  After 
some  time,  this  question  was  put  to  tlie  child  :  "  To  whom  do  you  owe  all  these  pictures, 
all  these  beautiful  books,  all  these  beautiful  buildings  in  your  city  ?  "  Mr.  Arnold 
says  he  was  listening  languidly,  but  at  this  he  pricked  up  his  ears.     He  thought  the 


country.  I  believe  that  as  sure  as  we  have  a  system 
school  boards,  we  must  have  coupled  with  it  the  absence  of  religious  instruction. 
There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  referred  to.  There  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  our 
Church,  and  among  our  leaders  too,  who  are  in  favour  of  free  education,  who  think 
that  they  can  have  it  without  losing  our  voluntary  schools.  You  may  have  read  the 
•discussion  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Dean  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  I  must  say  that  after  reading  it  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  been  all  through  most  consistent  in  the  statements  he  has  made,  that,  wherever 
there  is  a  grant  from  public  funds,  there  must  be  popular  control.  Well,  you  all  know 
what  that  means.  But  the  more  we  consider  the  whole  question,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  that  "  there  were  few  indeed  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees."  I  believe  that  "free  education"  is  a  misnomer. 
It  would  "free  "  the  spendthrift  from  providing  properly  for  his  own.  It  would  "  free" 
the  secularist  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  parent.  It  would  "  free  "  the  munificent 
from  providing,  by  will  and  otherwise,  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  volun- 
tary schools.  It  would  really  •*  free "  nobody  at  all,  because  it  is  a  misnomer,  and 
somebody  in  the  end  must  pay. 
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The    Right   Rev.   the    PRESIDENT   in   the   Chair. 


WORKING     MEN^S     MEETING. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

My  friends,  we  have  asked  you  here  to-night  because  we  had  the  greatest  possible 
wish  to  be  able  to  look  you  in  the  face,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  dim  idea  that  the 
working-men  of  Yorkshire  would  not  take  it  amiss  if  the  members  of  the  Church 
Congress  invited  them  into  the  Congress  Hall.  And  I  want  to  say  one  word  about 
a  sentence  which  has  been  put  upon  some  of  our  bills,  and  which  some  people  have 
not  quite  liked.  I  want  to  speak  with  the  completest  frankness,  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  speak  to  one  another.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
claim  upon  our  bills  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  people,  and 
some  have  thought  that  this  is  a  very  unfair  reflection  upon  other  religious  bodies 
that  are  toiling  for  the  benefit  of  God's  poor.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  single 
member  of  this  Congress,  or  any  person  who  had  to  do  with  the  drawing  up  of  the 
bill,  had  a  single  thought  or  wish  in  his  mind  to  suggest  the  disparagement  of  any 
Christian  brother  whatever.  I  for  one — and  I  think  I  have  with  me  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  who  sit  behind  me — would  be  the  very  last  to  say  to  any 
man  who  was  trying  to  do  God*s  work  in  the  world.  *' Thou  shalt  not  do  it.'*  The 
world  is  a  great  deal  too  big,  and  too  full  of  pain  and  strife,  and  doubt  and  difficulty, 
for  us  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  man,  "  We  can  do  without  you  in  the  fight.*'  But, 
when  I  have  said  that,  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  old  Church  of  England, 
and  say  that  I  do  think  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  is  the  Church  of  the  people. 
And  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  that  while  I  speak  I  wish  to  take  into  account  all 
the  good  that  is  done  amongst  the  people  by  every  other  religious  body.  The  Church 
of  England  is  the  Church  of  the  people  for  one  reason.  She  has  endowments,  she 
has  funds  at  her  disposal.  I  want  you  to  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  significance 
of  those  endowments.  A^1len  a  pious  man,  in  days  gone  by,  left  any  sum  of  monev 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  of  the  Churcn 
of  God  in  a  particular  place,  whose  benefit,  do  you  think,  he  had  in  view  ?  Do 
you  think  he  wanted  to  provide  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  a  parson,  or  did 
he  wish  to  provide  that  through  the  long  ages  that  came  after  him  there  might 
be  a  religious  teacher  instructing  the  people?  When  a  man  endows  a  chair  of 
geology,  or  history  in  a  University,  he  does  not  endow  it  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
professors  of  geology  or  history,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  have 
taught  in  those  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  same  way  the  endowments  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  because  we  believe  they 
were  meant  for  the  good  of  the  taught  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  teacher  that  we 
claim  that  these  endowments  do  signify  that  the  Church  has  its  duty  to  do  towards  the 
people.  Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  carry  my  thought  one  step  further.  If  it 
is  true  that  these  endowments  are  for  the  Jsenefit  of  the  people,  I  would,  in  all  honesty 
and  frankness,  make  this  appeal  to  you  to-night : — Will  you  do  what  your  forefathers 
intended  you  should  do,  use  these  opportunities,  and  claim  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  it  was  intended  you  should  claim  it  when  these  endowments  were  left  for 
the  good  of  the  people  ?  Surely  it  is  not  fair  to  say  the  Church  is  not  the  Church  of 
the  people,  when  its  benefits  are  open  to  all,  though  the  people  do  not  claim  the  right 
and  the  good  which  these  endowments  were  designed  to  confer  on  them.  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  look  at  another  thing.  The  Church  of  England  claims  to  l)e  the  Church 
of  the  poor.     And  I  will  now  put  it  from  the  objectors*  side.     They  say  ours  is  not 
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the  Church  of  the  poor  because  it  is  the  Church  of  the  rich.    Let  us  look  that  in  the 
face  for  a  moment.     They  must  either  mean  when  they  say  this  that  there  are  rich 
people  in  the  Church,  and  receiving  her  ministrations,  or  they  must  mean  that  her 
services  are  fitted  for  the  rich,  but  not  for  the  poor.     Which  of  these,  do  you  think*  is 
the  right  meaning  ?    When  you  say  she  is  the  Church  of  the  rich,  do  you  mean  that 
she  ministers  to  the  rich,  and,  if  so,  do  you  object  to  her  ministering  to  the  rich  ?    I 
do  not  think  that  a  Church  which  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name  if  she  said  to  the  rich  man,  *'  We  have  no  mesnge  for  you."    I 
will  go  a  step  further — ^and,  I  am  afraid,   I  may  offend  you,  but  I  know  you  will 
forgive  me — I  say  to  you  in  all  honesty,  and  here  are  the  clergy  behind  me  who  shall 
say  "  ho  "  with  one  voice,  if  they  think  I  am  wrong,  I  would  rather  save  a  rich  man 
than  a  poor  man.     I  will  tell  you  why.     Because  Jesus  Christ  said  it  was  a  great  deal 
harder.    You  will  not  quarrel  then  with  a  Church  that  has  a  message  for  the  rich, 
and  which  tries  to  help  the  rich  out  of  the  servitude  in  which  wealth  does  tend  to  bind 
men's  hearts  and  consciences.    There  is  not  one  man  amongst  you  who  would  not  say. 
'*  God  speed  the  Church  whenever  she  goes  forward  with  her  message  to   the  rich.** 
But,  pernaps,  the  objectors  mean  that  the  Church's  ministrations  are  better  suited  for 
the  rich  than  the  poor.     Is  that  the  case  ?    I  am  quite  sure,  my  friends,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  very  bad  and  illogical  ai^umenL    And  for  this  reasoo. 
It  supposes  that  the  rich  are  necessarily  better  educated  than  the  poor.     I  apprehend 
that  riches  and  education  are  not  co-extensive  terms.     There  are  poor  men  much 
better  educated  than  many  of  the  rich.    Let  me  tell  you  a  story  which  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  the  other  day.     The  Bishop  of  Manchester  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  tales 
about  people  who  are  under  his  care,  but  I  can  assure  him  that  the  incident  occurred 
before  he  came  into  the  diocese  over  which  he  presides  so  well  and  large-heartedly. 
There  was  a  certain  gentleman  in  Manchester.     He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and,  as 
some  rich  men  do,  he  became  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  patron  of  art*  and  filled 
his  house  with  splendid  pictures.     A  friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  was  on  a  visit  to  this 
art  patron  in  Manchester.    The  rich  man  took  him  round  his  rooms,  and  pointed  to 
his  splendid  works  of  art,  on  which  many  an  honest  soul,  and  many  a  struggling 
genius  had  poured  out  the  wealth  of  his  brain,  the  power  of  his  imagination,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  long  days  he  had  spent  in  producing  them.     The  owner  pointed 
to  one  after  another,  and  what  was  his  comment  ?     "  There,  that's  a  picture  of  mine  I 
bought,  I  gave  a  thousand  pounds  for  that.    There's  another  ;  I  gave  £t,^o  for  that," 
and  so  on.     What  did  my  friend  say  ?     "  Don't  you  think,"  he  asked,  *'  it  would  have 
done  as  well  to  have  framed  the  banknote  ?  "    Now,  I  say,  that  is  not  a  story  which  is 
so  unique  that  it  could  not  be  paralleled.     It  shows  that  educated  appreciation  of  art 
does  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  wealth.     Is  it  meant,  then,  that  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  suited  for  the  rich,  and  not  for  the  poor  ?    This  is  to 
assume  that  every  rich  man  is  capable  of  understanding,  and  every  poor  man  is  not 
capable  of  understanding,  her  services.     That  is  not  the  case.     I  will  tell  yon  my 
experience.     I  have  been  ministering  in  the  Church   of  the  poor,  and  also  in  the 
Church  of  the  rich,  and  I  never  heard  in  my  church  in  Lancaster  Gate  the  responses 
rising  up  with  such  a  grand  roll  of  sound  as  I  did  in  my  old  church  of  St.  James's, 
Ilolloway.    It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  poor  do  not  understand  their 
way  through  the  Prayer  Book.     I  will  go  further,  and  every  clergyman  on  the  platform 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  that  what  we  deplore  is  the  want  of  religious  education, 
not  in  our  national  schools,  but  in  what  are  called  upper  class  schools.     I  think, 
therefore,  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  this  is  the  meaning  of  what  our  opponents 
say,  it  is  not  fair  to  call  the  Church  of  England  the  Church  of  the  rich.     But,  if  the 
meaning  is  said  to  be  this,  that  the  clergyman  "  dines  with  the  rich,  and  preaches  to 
the  poor,"  well,  gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  possibly  true  that  some 
of  the  clergy  do  dine  with  the  rich.    And,  I  venture  to  say,  that  some  of  the  clergy 
dme  also  with  the  poor.    And,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
clergyman  for  the  man  he  meets  in  his  parish  amongst  the  poor  is  as  real  and  as  true 
as  any  which  exists  between  him  and  the  rich.     I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  bad 
clergymen.     Of  course  there  are.     I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  ngt  tuft-hunting 
clergymen.     I  dare  say  there  are.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  all  of  us. 
but  1  do  say  this.    If  the  meaning  is  that,  as  a  body,  the  Church  of  England  clergy 
preier  the  mmistrations   to  the  rich  above  those  which  they  give  to  the  poor,  it  is  a 
mistake.     They  say  we  preach  to  the  poor.     Do  we  not  preach  to  the  nch  also?    I 
venture  to  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  man  who  tolks  in 
this  way  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  West  End  Churches  of  London, 
and  listening  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  speaking  to  the  rich  people.     I  wish  that 
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man  codd  have  gone  to  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  when  the  sainted  Bbhop  Wilkinson 
was   ministering    there.     Let    him    hear    Mr.   Eyton,   in  Cadogan   Place.      Why 
one  man  declared  that  not  a  sermon  had  been  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey 
against  riches,  or  against  the  luxuries  of  London,  any  time  in  these  ten  ye«irs.     There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.     Read  the  sermon  preached  by  your  own  Archbishop  of 
York,  when  he  described  that  bad  phase  of  society  which  scorns  and  forsakes  the 
poor  soul  who  goes  wrong,  or  says,  with  the  lip  and  the  leer  of  the  Pharisee  of  old, 
*•*  She's  a  sinner,  and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her."    What  society  scorns, 
religion  seeks.     It  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  days  gone  by,  when  Celsus  made  it  a 
reproach  against  Christianity  that  "  only  sinners  become  Christians."    The  answer 
was  that  Christianity  was  the  only  religion  which  could  transform  sinners  into  saints. 
And  the  whole  genius  and  glory  of  the  Christian  religion — and  I  do  not  honestly 
think  that  the  clergy  of  the  Cnurch  of  England  have  been  false  to  that  ancient 
heritage — is  that  it  has  been  the  plea  on  behalf  of  the  weak  and  fallen,  and  the  protest 
against  the  hardness  of  society.     I  will  go  one  step  further.     It  is  said  that  the 
Cnurch  of  EIngland  has  put  herself  in  opposition  to  the  wholesome  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  land  and  its  amelioration,    and  that   the  clergy  have  been 
habitually  the  enemies  of  progress.      I  said  before  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  human  nature  in  most  of  us,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  unfair  thing  to  take 
a  special  type  of  men  to  caricature  him,   and  to  call  the^  caricature  the  picture 
of  a    clergyman.      When    the    late  Charles    Dickens    drew   the    picture  of   Mr. 
Stiggins,  oo  vou  think  it  would  have  been  at  all  fair  to  say  that  that  was  the 
real  picture  of  a  Nonconforming  minister  ?    Certainly,  it  would  be  the  greatest  un- 
fairness to  say  anything  of  the  kind.     Surely,  you  would  say,  it  was  only  the  effort 
of  the  novelist  and  the  satirist  to  hit  off  certain  vices  and  weaknesses.     If  then, 
as  we  are  free  to  consider,  it  be  true  that  there  have  been  among  the  cleroy  bigoted, 
slow,  incomprehensive  men  who  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
timid  men  who  were  afraid  to  welcome   new  movements,  indolent  men  who  did 
not  like  to  be  troubled,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  as  such, 
had  been  hostile  to  progress*    The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  greal  deal  of  what  we  may 
call  this  reluctance  to  move  amon^t  the  majority  of  men.    Most  men  are  averse  to 
change.    When  you  c^t  to  a  certain  age  you  will  all  be  averse  to  change.     It  comes 
of  growing  years.    We  all  inherit  constitutions,  and  we  inherit  also  this  natural  dis- 
position towards  quietness  at  a  certain  time  of  life.     It  is  in  all  professions  and  in  all 
callings.     Therefore  to  make  it  a  charge  against  the  Church  that  a  large  body  of  the 
clergy  have  withstood  changes  is  not  fair,  because  you  could  bring  the  same  indictment 
against  every  other  class,  probably,  of  the  community.    Is  it  not  true  that  amongst 
the  working  classes  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — Lancashire  particularly — some  fifty 
years  a£o,  there  was  the  strongest  reluctance  to  favour  a  great  change  ?    Did  they  not 
think  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  would  be  destructive  of  labour,  and  did  they 
not  therefore  oppose  it  ?   There  is  a  conservative  instinct — I  am  not  speaking  politically 
— ^in  every  class  and  every  body  of  men.     Is  it  hot  said  sometimes  that  doctors  are 
always  sceptics  ?    The  old  proverb  declared  that  where  there  were  three  doctors  there 
were  two  atheists.     Well,  that  is  not  fair.     Here  is  a  curious  story.     Go  back  300 
years  ago,  and  come  with  me  into  the  presence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Here  is  an  unfortunate  victim  brought  up  before  the  College.    The  unhappy  man, 
Geynes  by  name — ^small  gains  for  his  pains  I  assure  you — is  solemnly  censured  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  because  he  has  declared  that  he  differs  in  opinion  from  the  great 
authority  of  Galen.    That  is  to  say  the  College  at  that  time  so  little  understood  the 
progress  of  thought  and  science,  that  they  were  determined  to  assert  the  infallibility  of 
the  old  doctor  of  the  past.     It  illustrates  the  reluctance  to  advance ;  and  to  find  a 
certain  inertness  in  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  only  to  find  human  nature 
there.     But,  I  would  ask  you  again,  is  it  a  fair  thing  to  say  that  the  Church  is  opposed 
to  prc^ess  ?    Years  ago,  when  the  first  light  of  new  thought  broke  upon  English  life, 
ana  the  darkness  of  the  generations  that  £ul  gone  before  was  beginning  to  lift  and  be 
swept  away,  who  was  the  man  who  rose  up  and  strove  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  new 
morning  but  John  Wiclif,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?    I  go  to  a  later 
period.    There  is  a  society  in  our  midst  which  is  identified  by  its  name  and  pursuits 
with  the  advance  of  science  and  thought — the  Royal  Society.    Do  you  know  that  in 
its  infancy,  that  society  had  its  cradle  and  its  earliest  meetmgs  in  the  rooms  of  Dr. 
Wilkins,  aifterwards  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  ?    Do  you  say  that  the  Church 
has  opposed  the  progress  ot  science  ?  Why,  fifty  years  ago,  when  geology  was  beginning 
to  appeal  to  the  moughts  of  men,  who  was  it  who  first  acknowledged  the  meaning  of 
those  flint  instnunents  found  in  Brixham  cave  but  Mr.  MacEnery  and  Dean  Bucklandf 
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both  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ?    You  have  only  to  go  back  in  the  Charch's 
history  to  find  among  her  sons  many  who  did  see  the  meaning  of  the  age,  and  who 
were  ready  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cause  of  human  progress,  and  the  ameliora* 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  human  life.    Why  within  our  own  generation — ^time  would 
fail  if  I  went  into  details — there  is  not  a  man  amongst  you  who  does  not  know  that 
one  of  the  voices  raised  to  recognise,  in  terms  that  burn  with  their  eloquence  even 
to-day,  the  growing  needs  of  the  life  of  men,  was  that  of  Charles  Kinsley.     Or  go 
with  me  to  London,  and  watch  the  meaning  of  that  procession  which   Saturday 
afternoon  after  Saturday  afternoon  used    to  be  seen  wandering  through  the  great 
historic  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey.      They  are  working  men,  sixty  or    seventy 
in    number,    and    one    leads    them    from    monument    to     monument,    and    with 
patience,    with    sweetness,    and     with     eloquence    explains    their     meaning,    and 
makes    the    old  past    rise  up   before    the    eyes    of   his    hearers,    and    live  again, 
as  his  glowing  language  could  make  it   live.     And   afterwards  he  takes   them  to 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  they  find  his  hospitable  board  spread,  and  sit  down 
and  take  tea  with  him.     What  is  this  but  the  frequent  experience  the  working  men  of 
London  had  of  the  large-hearted  hospitality  and  friendship  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  ? 
Now,  I  would  say  one  word  more.     They  say  that  we  are  rolling  in  riches.     Well,  I 
am  going  to  speak  frankly  about  it.     I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  bishop  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Church  of  England  who  has  the  slightest  fear  of  facing  that  question.     I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  single  bishop  on  the  bench  who  is  not  perfectly  read^  to 
consider  any  scheme,  whatever  that  scheme  may  involve,  for  the  redistribution  of  the 
finances  of  the  Church  of  England.     I  will  tell  you  why.    The  subject  has  been  de- 
bated by  the  bishops  themselves,  and  its  consideration  still  goes  on.     I  want  to  say 
this  about  it.     It  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  man  to  obtain  from  Somerset  House  a  whole 
list  of  the  sums  of  money  left  by  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  to  say  that  that  represents 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Church  of  England.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  though 
men  have  enjoyed  large  incomes  from  the  Church  of  England,  there  have  been  very 
few  indeed,  of  the  modern  type  at  any  rate,  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  the  Church. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  because  a  certain  man  received  from  his  father  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  bequeathed  that  sum  to  his  children,  he  made  himself  fat 
upon  the  Church  of  England.     What  he  inherited  that  he  transmitted.     And  I  would 
put  this  to  you.     Would  you  think  we  were  right  and  wise  if  we  preached  thrift  to  the 
poor  and  did  not  practice  it  ourselves  ?    I  say  a  man  is  bound,  if  you  will,  to  spend 
and  be  spent,  and  if  his  soul  is  alive  with  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,   I  do  not 
suppose  he  will  care  to  become  rich.  But  I  will  give  you  this  one  illustration.  There  was 
a  certain  Church  dignitary  who  died  worth  a  large  sum  of  money.     If  he  was  pat  in  the 
list  I  spoke  of,  people  would  sa^,  '*  Look  what  he  made  out  of  it."   What  did  he  do  with 
his  money  ?    He  had  held  a  piece  of  preferment  in  England  which  was  worth  ;£^2,ooo 
a  year,  and  he  bequeathed  to  the  citv  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some  years  jCs^fiOO' 
I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  I  find  that  he  thus  left  back  to  the  town  every  farthing 
he  had  received  from  the  Church.    Well,  I  do  not  like,  while  we  are  quite  willing  to 
face  all  these  questions  of  reform,  to  hear*  people  talking  as  if  the  grand  factor,  the 
great  centre  of  gravity  in  human  life,  was  money.     When  people  begin  to  discuss* 
question  on  its  merely  financial  side,  they  seem  to  me  to  have  mistaken  the  real  centre 
of  gravity.     The  real  centre  of  gravity  in  life  is  love,  and  wherever  that  is  found  life 
rights  itself  as  a  matter  of  course.     All  society  that  makes  money  its  centre  of  gravity, 
will  be  for  ever  tossing  on  the  waves  of  greed  and  of  impatient  desire.     But  when 
society,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  takes  love  as  the  centre  of  gravity,  then  from 
the  bosom  of  the  rich  will  pass  forth  love,  and  his  hand  will  open  out  with  liberality, 
and  from  the  heart  of  the  poor  will  flow  the  sympathy  and  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
which  rich  and  poor  are  alike  entitled  to.     It  is  not  true  that  because  a  man  happens 
to  live  in  a  large  house  and  has  carriages  and  servants,  he  is  a  bit  better  off  or  happier 
than  he  would  be  if  he  lived  in  a  much  smaller  house.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  often 
finds  that  the  burden  of  care  becomes  greater.     I  do  not  say  that  he  is  justified  in 
keeping  up  sumptuousness  and  splendour,  but  I  say  we  understand  little  of  life  if  we 
think  he  is  not  entitled  to  our  sympathy  when  trial,  and  difficulty,  and  peiplex/ly 
befall  him.    There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  work  out  aright  the  ideals  upon 
which  society  is  grounded,  and  that  is  by  bringing  into  every  individual  life  the  power 
and  principle  of  an  abiding  love.     The  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  say  to  the  rich  dmb, 
If  love  is  in  your  heart,  then  charity,  pity,  and  generosity  will  abide  there."    It  is 
her  duty  to  say  to  the  poor  man,  "  We  are  desirous  of  helping  you  in  every  conceivable 
way,  but  we  desire  far  more  the  protection  of  the  dignity  of  your  manhood  than  any- 
ihmg  else."    To  make  gold  the  desire  of  man's  heart,  is  to  degrade  him,  and  to  make 
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the  lust  of  mammon  the  object  of  life  is  to  prostitute  it.  Therefore  I  say  let  rich  and 
poor  fight  against  the  idea  that  money  is  the  real  centre  on  which  life  turns.  Not  so. 
Art  is  nobler  than  money,  poetry  is  nobler  than  money,  and  every  power  which  can 
lift  human  life  higher  is  nobler  than  mone^.  And  wherever  we  go  this  ought  to  be 
our  message,  that  as  our  Master  died  in  His  agony  of  love  for  us,  so  we  shall  only  get 
back  God's  golden  age  and  His  sweet  brotherhood  when  we  can  all  face  our  own  vices 
first,  and  standing  where  we  can  best  examine  our  own  hearts,  there  rectify  the  wrong 
•and  crucify  our  sins  and  weaknesses  on  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Then  and  not  till  then 
will  be  shown  forth  the  noble  example  of  a  redeemed  society,  because  then  God's  love 
will  reign  among  us.  Then  there  will  be  no  question  of  rich  or  poor,  but  the  struggle 
will  be  who  can  do  most  to  promote  the  happiness,  the  peace,  and  the  holiness  of  the 
people  whom  God  has  redeemed. 
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Manchester. 

I  AM  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  spiking  to  a  number  of  Yorkshire 
men,  because  I  am  myself  a  Yorkshire  man  ;  and  I  will  use  a  little  bit  of  Yorkshire 
experience  as  the  means  of  introducing  to  you  what  I  have  to  say.  I  was  once  called 
upon  to  see  a  working  man  who  was  lying  on  the  bed  of  death.  He  had  been  a  great 
•drunkard.  Of  course  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  a  sinner,  but  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  do  so.  He  urged  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  many  another 
man,  and  said  he  could  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  was  to  be  held  up 
-as  so  great  a  sinner.  I  had  to  go  deeper,  of  course.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
believe  that,  whenever  a  man  came  into  a  certain  relation,  that  relation  carried  a  duty 
with  it,  and  whether,  when  he  became  a  husband  and  a  father,  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
provide  for  the  wants  and  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  children.  Was  he  doing  his 
•duty,  I  asked,  when  he  wasted  that  substance  which  should  have  provided  for  their 
comfort,  upon  a  degrading  and  debasing  vice  ?  No,  he  replied,  he  could  not.  say  that 
he  was.  **  Well,  then,"!  urged,  "there  are  other  relations  into  which  you  have 
entered  by  the  very  fact  of  your  life — relations  with  your  neighbours  and  with  your  God. 
A  duty  corresponds  to  each  of  them.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  your  duty  to  love  God 
■and  your  neighbour  as  yourself?*'  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "that  would  do  as  a  statement 
of  one's  duty."  "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  I  ask  you  this  question,  have  you  kept  the 
first  and  great  commandment — have  you  loved  God  with  all  your  heart?"  The  man 
rose  up  in  his  bed  and  said,  "  Why,  sir,  I  have  not  even  thought  about  God."  "  Well, 
but  if  you  stand  in  a  relation  to  God,  you  must  have  a  duty  to  Him.  You  say  you 
have  never  carried  it  out,  and  yet  you  do  not  feel  yourself  guilty."  Now,  my  friends, 
I  have  told  you  that  story  because  I  know  I  am  talking  to  thoughtful  men  to-night, 
and  I  want  to  put  to  you  an  alternative.  Either  you  must  deny  that  there  is  a  God, 
or  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  have  a  duty  to  Him.  Now,  is  any  man  prepared 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  God — to  say,  with  a  light  heart,  "  I  am  an  atheist  ?  "  It  was 
far  easier  to  do  that  a  few  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  The  advance  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  the  restoration  of  a  deeper  and  truer  philosophy  have  made  it  very 
difficult  for  a  rational  man  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that.  Well,  but  you  must  either 
make  it  or  own  your  duty  to  God.  Consider  this.  Whenever  a  man  thinks,  he  thinks 
about  what  is  finite,  is  something  bounded,  for  it  exists  in  his  own  consciousness,  and 
there  can  be  no  consciousness  but  of  a  thing  that  is  limited.  What  follows  ?  What  is 
there  beyond  the  limited  ?  Instantly  the  mind  answers,  the  infinite.  And  as  Herbert 
Spencer  tells  us,  when  you  have  once  thought  the  infinite,  you  cannot  think  it  away. 
There  it  abides,  a  reality,  enveloping  and  conditioning  all  your  life.  What,  again,  is 
force  ?  I  gain  the  idea  of  it  from  the  experience  that,  whenever  I  want  to  execute  my 
will,  I  find  I  have  to  exert  a  certain  energy  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  what  is  without 
me.  Force,  then,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  implies  the  exertion  of  will.  If,  then,  I 
discover  evidence  of  the  existence  of  force  in  nature,  the  question  necessarily  arises, 
what  is  it  which  exerts  this  force?  Is  it  a  will  ?  If  it  be,  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
will  ?  Is  it,  as  the  German  Pessimists  have  said,  simply  a  will  to  live,  to  pass  into 
finite  existence,  and  to  continue  in  such  existence  without  any  regard  to  the  suffering 
inflicted  in  the  process  ?    What  is  the  great  will  behind  phenomena,  which  made  ifie 
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such  as  I  am  ?    Is  the  infinite  will  such  a  wUl  as  mine  ?    Is  it  a  personal  will  ?   Is  it  one 
which  takes  counsel  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  ?    Now,  when  you  have  asked  tbmt 
question,  you  must  press  for  an  answer.     To  tell  a  man  who  has  once  seen  the  question* 
to  suppress  it,  to  make  believe  that  he  has  never  heard  the  voice  of  its  demand,  is  to 
ask  him  to  become  worse  and  lower  than  he  is,  to  narrow  his  horizon,  knowing  what 
he  does,  and  to  live  consciously  in  a  fool's  paradise.     The  child  of  God,  the  bcir  of 
immortality  can  never  consciously  suppress  that  question.     He  must  press  for  an 
answer  to  it,  and  cannot  be  satbfied  till  he  gain  one.     Is  the  great  will  of  Oie  universe 
simply  a  will  to  live,  the  selfish  will  to  come  mto  life  and  to  enjoy  the  good  things  oC 
time  and  sense  at  any  cost  ?    Or  is  it  the  will  to  love,  as  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  said, 
everything  that  breathes  ?    We  are  speaking  of  the  divine  power  which  appeaism  the 
order  of  nature,  in  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  man,  and  in  the  words  and  d^s  oC 
the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  race.    Now,  there  are  two  representations  of  that  Power. 
that  which  declares  that  it  pities  iU  sinful  and  miserable  human  children  and  seeks  to 
tedeem  them  in  ite  infinite  love  ;  and  that  which  declares  that  it  is  only  a  blmd,  un- 
heeding force,  passing  into  existence  over  the  writhing  bodies  of  its  agonised  victims. 
Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  former  of  these  two  representations  seems  to  you  to 
be  truer  than  the  latter— that  when  Christ  tells  you  of  the  will  which  stands  behmd 
phenomena,  that  it  is  no  blind,  selfish  impulse,  but  an  Infinite  Father,  your  heart  and 
mind  respond,  it  must  be  so  ?    Well,  then,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  very  pointed  question. 
Can  it  be  right  for  you,  believing  this  to  become  an  agnostic,  or  know  nothing— to  say 
that  care  for  your  human  brother  can  excuse  total  neglect  of  your  heavenly  Father? 
Let  any  man  that  is  a  father  argue  that  matter  out  with  himself  in  regard  to  his  own 
family.     How  would  you  like  one  member  of  your  family  to  turn  round  to  you  Oiat 
had  begotten  him,  and  cared  for  him,  and  cherished  him,  and  say,  "Father,  I  shall 
not  take  any  more  notice  of  you ;  I  shall  devote  myself  to  the  good  of  the  other 
chUdrcn."    Would  you  not  say,  and  would  it  not  be  true,  that  this  was  the  basest  in- 
gratitude, and  that  the  child  which  could  act  so  ungratefully  to  its  father  was  httte 
likely  to  sacrifice  its  own  pleasure  for  the  good  of  any  member  of  the  family  ?    Wookl 
you  not  argue  thus — "  You  say  you  want  to  attend  to  the  children  because  they  are 
your  brethren.    But  who  made  them  your  brethren  ?    What  is  the  bond  that  binds 
you  all  together  as  members  of  the  same  family  ?    You  are  brothers  because  you  are 
children  of  the  same  father."    And  is  the  case  any  different  with  respect  to  the  great 
family  of  mankind  ?    Don't  you  see,  my  friends,  that  you  are  brothers  because  God  b 
the  Father  of  you  all.     There  is  many  a  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  to  treat  eadi 
other  as  brethren.     Some  of  our  fellow  creatures  hate  us,  and  malign  us,  and  oppose 
and  injure  us,  and  some  are  hateful  to  us  because  of  the  coarseness  and  foulness  of  their 
life  and  conversation.     Why  should  we  not,  then,  hate  and  oppose  them  ?    Do  you 
say  we  should  not  because  we  are  all  of  the  same  blood  ?    Why,  dogs  arc  of  the  same 
blood,  but  they  bite  one  another  ;  lions  are  of  the  same  blood,  and  yet  they  tear  one 
another.     Do  you  say  that  the  benevolent  feelings  impel  us  to  love  one  another  ?    No 
doubt  it  may  be  replied,  but  the  self-regarding  feelings  teach  us  not  to  follow  that 
impulse  too  far.     Conscience  approves  of  self-sacrifice.     True ;  but  conscience  also 
approves  of  self-protection  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  conscience  requires  me  to  regard 
every  foul-mouthed  drunkard  and  ruffian  in  the  streets  as  my  brother  ?    Argue  it  out, 
my  friends.     Do  not  be  satisfied  with  platitudes,  with  the  mere  democratic  ciy,  "  We 
are  all  brothers."    Ask  people  why  they  make  this  statement,  and  you  will  bnd  that 
you  cannot  get  an  immovable  basis  for  human  brotherhood  till  you  have  proved  that 
we  are  all  children  of  our  Father,  and  therefore,  members  of  one  family.     Fraternity 
and  equality  I    No  doubt  they  are  great  principles,  but  you  will  get  no  sure  and  certain 
basis  for  either  until  you  can  say  that,  being  children  of  one  Father,  we  are  all  equal  in 
the  family ;  that  being  all  brothers  of  the  eternal  Brother  of  man,  we  have  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  fraternity.     Accept  and  beUeve  that  great  fact     I  do  not  mean 
talk  about  it,  speculate  and  sentimentalise  about  it,  but  lay  hold  of  it  and  grapple  it  to 
you,  "with  hooks  of  steel,"  make  it  a  living  and  effective  principle  in  your  heart  and 
life,  and  you  shall  then  be  able  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  set 
the  desire  in  each  man's  heart  to  make  his  neighbour  a  better  and  wiser  and  happier 
man.    I  would  say  two  more  things  to  you.    Why  is  it  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
live  on  the  principle  which  I  have  just  explamed  ?    First,  I  think,  because  of  thefiUse 
theories  that  are  afloat.     The  Bishop  of  Ripon  reminded  you  that  there  are  certain 
persons  who  make  money  the  centre  of  gravity  in  their  lives.     You  have  heard,  I  dare 
?*y»  o^  people  who  anticipate  a  millennium  from  an  equal  division  of  all  the  property 
in  the  world.     Well,  there  is  never  a  popular  cry  without  some  truth  at  the  bottCMn  of 
It.    The  cry  would  never  become  popular  if  it  were  a  lie  firom  bottom  to  top.    But  a 
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falsehood  with  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  most  dangerous  falsehood  in  the  world. 
What  is  the  truth,  then,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  notion  ?    I  believe  it  to  be 
this,  that  we  are  all  bound  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  give  to  every  father  of  a  family, 
to  every  man  who  will  work  and  respect  other  people's  rights,  so  adequate  a  subsistence 
that  he  shall  not  always  be  thinking,  like  a  wolf,  where  the  next  meal  is  to  come  from. 
And  we  are  also  bound  to  do  something  else,  namely,  to  try  and  secure  for  our  brethren 
of  the  working  classes  such  moderate  hours  of  labour  as  shall  give  them  leisure  for  rest 
and  amusement  and  improvement.     That  is  a  noble  aim,  because  it  comes  from  a  loving; 
motive.     But  if  any  of  you  fancy  that  you  are  going  to  make  men  wiser  and  better  and 
happier  by  an  equal  division  of  the  contents  of  the  world's  meal  tub,  you  are  uncom- 
monly mistaken.     No,  my  friends,  the  same  old  principle  that  was  enunciated  by  the 
Master  of  us  all  obtains  to-day,  "  Seek  ye,  first" — not  the  contents  of  the  meal  tub— 
*'  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.*'    It  does  not  say  you  shall  not  get  what  is  necessary,  but  merely  that  you  must 
begin  at  the  right  end.     Seek,  first,  the  kingdom  of  God — begin  by  loving  one  another 
— and  then  all  other  things  will  come  right.     I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  by  some- 
thing I  read  in  one  of  the  works  of  that  true  friend  of  the  working-men,  Thomas  Cooper. 
I  know  there  are  some  Manchester  clergy  here,  but  Thomas  Cooper  was  *'a  pUin- 
spoken  roan,"  as  they  say  in  Lancashire,  and  you  must  not  blame  either  him  or  me  for 
what  he  says.     '*  1  am  afraid,"  he  said,   *'  that  Manchester  men  are  caring  less  for 
matters  of  the  first  importance  than  they  did  25  years  ago.     When  I  talk  to  them  about 
high  political  or  philosophic  themes,  I  am  met  with  a  strange  indifference.     Men  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  talk  to  me  about  '  co-ops.'  and  amusements."    Now,  my  friends, 
if  that  be  true,  I  verily  believe  that  those  half-starved  weavers  of  John  Wesley's  days, 
who  felt  themselves  invited  to  Christ  by  the  bond  of  a  divine  life,  who  walked  daily 
with  God  and  saw  into  heaven,  were  not  only  wiser  and  nobler  and  better,  but  happier 
men  than  those  who,  forgetting  God,  pin  their  faith  to  co-ops.  and  amusements.     Let 
me  tell  you  once  more  the  old  rule.     Would  to  God  you  could  plant  it  in  the  centre  of 
your  hearts  and  never  let  it  go.     "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous* 
ness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."    1  have  only  one  more  thin^;  to 
say  to  you,  and  it  is  about  another  hindrance  to  our  devoting  ourselves  to  the  vnrks 
of  love.     It  is  the  worst  hindrance  of  all.     It  is  our  selfishness.     You  may  reply,  "  But* 
a  man  has  benevolent  as  well  as  selfish  impulses."    That  is  quite  true,  but  the  selfish 
in  nine  men  out  of  ten,  so  far  preponderate  over  the  benevolent  impulses  that  it  is 
quite  impossible,  by  our  own  unassisted  efforts,  to  get  the  selfish  ones  under.    Perhaps 
you  may  not  believe  this.     Perhaps  you  may  try,  in  vour  own  experience,  to  confute 
it.     If  you  do,  you  will  only  repeat  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  of  the  Pagan  pnst, 
when  men  thought  they  could  make  themselves  good  and  noble.     It  is  an  impossible 
task.     How,  then,  you  may  ask,  am  I  to  succeed  in  it  ?    The  Gospel  tells  you.     One 
came  into  this  world  whose  will  was  not  a  selfish  will  to  live,  but  always  a  divine  will 
to  love.     What  He  is  Himself,  He  promised  to  make  all  of  us,  if  we  will  go  to  Him 
for  the  power  to  be  made  so.     Come  to  Christ,  then  ;  ask  Him  to  give  you  His  spirit, 
and  then  you  shall  get  His  redeeming  instinct,  and  shall  be  able  to  make  them  believe 
in  Him  because  they  see  Him  incarnated  in  you.    Historical  evidence  can  be  met  by 
historical  scepticism,  but  every  man  bends  his  heart  and  bows  his  neck  before  the 
spectacle  of  a  good  and  Christlike  life.     This  must  be  true,  whatever  be  false  ;  this  must 
abide,  whatever  become  of  books  and  institutions.     Go  and  be  a  Christ,  then — ^the 
German  word,  you  know,  for  a  Christian.   Go,  and  in  your  own  heart  and  life  display  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  Christ.    Do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  if  only  when 
I  leave  this  world  I  am  permitted  to  creep  to  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Lord,  and  hold  but 
the  hem  of  His  robe,  I  shall  gain  full  satisfaction  for  my  hope.     I  have  seen  Him  in 
this  world,  seen  Him  in  my  heart  in  His  divine  beauty,  and  that  was  paradise.     And 
what  is  heaven  to  me  ?    Just  to  gain  what  the  Apostle  anticipated  ;  that  when  he  shall 
appear  I  may  be  like  Him,  and  see  Him  as  He  is.     Come  then  to  Jesus.     Ask  Him 
for  His  grace,  and  he  will  make  you  what  some  of  us  humbly  confess  we  have  been 
made,  new  men,  fit  for  new  work,  with  new  hopes,  new  desires  and  new  interests.     It 
is  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  power  to  think,  a  grand  thing  to  get  political  emancipation 
and  to  aim  at  social  amelioration,  but  not  one  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  put 
together,  can  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  make  you  a  new  man  and  a  happy  child  of 
God.     Seek  help  then  where  you  can  gain  it ;  seek  it  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  and  then — 
oh  1  that  I  were  as  sure  of  ending  my  life  well  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  you — then  you  will  be  wiser  than  philosophers,  happier  than  nobles, 
greater  than  kings,  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 
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Men  of  Wakefield  :  I  can  remember  when  first  these  addresses  to  working  men 
at  Congress  time  began  to  be  common  that  there  was  a  standing  platitude  with  which 
clerical  speakers,  and  perhaps  others,  too,  would  frequently  commence  their  addresses 
on  such  occasions.  You  would  hear  a  man — who  wore  good  broad -cloth,  and 
decorated  with  a  white  cravat — affirm  with  considerable  emphasis  that  he,  too,  was  a 
working  man.  At  last  the  thing  wore  out,  and  was  relegated  to  the  mausoleum  of 
thread-bare  and  antiquated  platitudes.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  revive  it 
At  the  same  time  I  do  think  there  are,  or  have  been,  and  there  may  be  again,  some 
cases  in  which  such  a  plea  for  sympathy  and  attention  would  not  be  out  of  place. 
Last  week  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  very»remarkable  man,  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  in  a  rustic  churchyard,  far  away  among  the  hills  of  North- West 
Lancashire.  The  man  was  known  all  throi^h  that  country-side  by  the  c<^nomen 
of  **  wonderful  Walker."  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  wonderful  walker,  for  his 
parish  was  ten  miles  long.  But  he  did  other  things  besides  walk.  I  was  told  by  one 
who  knew  all  about  him  that  the  stipend  that  man  drew  from  his  living  was  j^5  a 
year,  so  that  his  was  certainly  not  a  fat  benefice.  He  had  further  a  right,  liy 
prescription,  to  carry  about  from  farm  to  farm  a  "  whittle- knife,"  and  to  sit  down  l^ 
the  farmer's  side  and  take  a  part  in  the  farmer's  meal.  This  was  one  of  his  privileges, 
and  another  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  let  his  geese  feed  on  the  public  common.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  one  of  the  farmers  was  expected  to  endow  him  with  a  calf  or  a  pig.  He 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  work  of  a  preacher,  a  parochial  schoolmaster,  a 
lawyer, — for  he  drew  up  all  the  wills  of  the  parishioners — and  a  ready  letter  writer, 
lor  whenever  a  letter  had  to  be  written  he  was  called  upon  to  indite  it.  In  this  way 
he  contrived  to  make  a  living,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  to  bring  up  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  and  to  die,  in  his  92nd  year,  worth  ;f  3,000.  I  think  that  if  he  could  be 
called  from  his  grave,  and  allowed  to  stand  before  an  audience  of  working  men,  he,  at 
all  events,  would  have  been  entitled  to  address  you  as  "  brother  working  men.*'  I  am 
not  sure  that  some  of  our  present  clergy  are  not  coming  to  something  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  bishop  who  has  had  in  his  gift  livings  which 
have  been  literally  going  begging,  because  no  one  could  live  upon  them.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  by  and  by,  we  parsons  shall  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
wonderful  Mr.  Walker,  and  find  some  other  occupation  besides  that  of  preaching.  It 
would  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  amusing,  to  see  written  up  over  a  shop  door,  **  The 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Smith,  shoemaker,"  or  '*  The  Rev.  Joshua  Brown,  carpenter,"  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  come  to  that  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing.  If 
agricultural  matters  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  as  they  are  doing  in  many  places,  there 
may  be  such  a  rush  of  parsons  into  the  labour  market  that  the  possibility  has  to  be 
contemplated  of  a  glutted  market.  The  other  day  I  saw  hanging  to  a  wall  the  remnants 
of  an  electioneering  placard,  which  ran  in  this  way,  "Labourers,  vote  for  So-and-so, 
the  Unionist  candidate,  who  will  take  care  that  ■  you  are  not  inundated  with  Irish 
labour."  I  hope  that  some  of  the  friends  of  our  Church  amongst  you  working  men  will 
feel  themselves  constrained  to  put  together  something  for  the  parson  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  for  fear  that  the  labour  market  should  be  glutted  with  clerical  mechanics. 
However,  anyway,  such  a  homely  life — laborious,  useful  life, — as  this  good  man  led  is 
a  witness  to  the  true  dignity  of  labour,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  that 
needs  to  be  very  strenuously  asserted.  The  disposition  to  look  down  upon  manual 
labour  seems  to  me  to  be  increasingly  prevalent,  and  many  who  are  educated  in  onr 
elementary  schools  seem  to  acquire  this  mischievous  notion  that  labour  with  the  hands 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  who  has  had  some  little  education.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  prevalent  that  if  a  fellow  is  sharp  at  arithmetic  and  can  write  a 
good  hand,  he  must  needs  turn  liack  upon  the  labour  of  the  artisan  in  order  to  earn, 
perhaps,  a  very  insufficient  livelihood  by  the  desk-toil  of  the  clerk.  Now,  I  believe 
that  tnis  arises  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  true  dignity  of  manual  toil.  I  cannot 
see  why  people  should  look  upon  manual  labour  as  a  bit  less  dignified  than  any  other 
form  of  toil  you  like  to  name,  and  I  hope  and  trust  the  time  is  coming  when  this 
conventional  nonsense  will  give  place  to  a  good,  sound,  common -sense  estimate  of  the 
subject.  I  believe  that  a  very  different  feeling  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  our  great 
colonies,  where  you  may  find  numbers  of  men  who  were  born  gentlemen  earning 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  think  I  have  even  heard  of  an  English 
nobleman  driving  a  bullock  team  in  the  far  West.  Perhaps  all  this  may  tend  to  bting 
about  a  healthier  form  of  thought  on  the  subject.  But  whatever  may  be  the  course  ot 
ideas  and  events  in  this  respect,  and  whether  or  not  we  parsons  are  ever  obliged  to 
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take  off  our  coats  and  assist  you  in  your  work,  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  as 
emphatically  as  ever  I  can,  even  if  we  don't  as  yet  join  ^ou  in  your  work,  we  do,  at 
any  rate,  most  earnestly  desire  that  you  should  help  us  m  ours.  There  is  no  more 
mischievous  fiction  that  can  get  into  the  minds  of  any  of  you  than  this,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  nothing  but  the  parson's  Church,  instead  of  being,  as  you  heard  to-night, 
the  people's  Church.  I  fancy  that  this  notion,  which  has  done  incalculable  injury  in 
the  past,  is  not  so  utterly  dead  and  buried  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  any  harm  in  the 
present.  I  wish  I  coula  be  sure  that  it  does  not  still  exist  amongst  us,  and  bring  forth 
very  undesirable  results.  Working  men,  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  your 
Church,  and  do  the  best  you  can  tor  her.  We,  in  the  Church,  stand  forth  as  the 
representatives  of  an  old  historical  institution  that  has  come  down  through  the  ages 
with  an  unbroken  continuity  of  historical  existence,  and  we  claim  your  support  unless 
you  find  yourselves  conscientiously  debarred  from  granting  it  to  us.  You  have  surely 
no  right  to  turn  your  back  upon  this  grand  old  historical  institution  without  a  good 
cause,  and  I  do  not  think  the  stoutest  Nonconformist  can  gainsay  my  position  when  I 
say  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  Dissenter  unliss  he  tUfsenis,  If  a  man  dissents,  of 
course  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  provided  that  he  is  reasonable  and  conscientious  in  his 
dissent.  But  there  are  lots  of  people  who,  if  you  ask  them,  *'  Are  you  a  churchman  ?" 
will  reply,  '*  Well,  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  am,  but  I  am  more  of  a  churchman 
than  anything  else."  If  you  push  the  matter  further,  and  ask,  '*  Do  you  belong  to  any 
particular  denomination  ?"  the  answer  will  be,  **  No,"  and  yet  the  man  feels  no 
mterest  in  the  Church,  and  does  not  regard  himself  as  if  he  had  any  rights  in  the 
Church,  or  any  very  definite  connection  with  it.  Now,  I  say  that  is  a  sort  of  position 
which  no  man  has  a  right  to  occupy.  If  a  man  has  conscientious  difficulties  about  the 
Church  of  England,  by  all  means  let  him  be  true  to  his  conscience.  But  if  he  has  no 
such  conscientious  difficulties,  then  I  say  to  him,  **Here  is  your  heritage,  which 
belongs  to  you  by  right  of  birth,  and  as  a  man  who  possesses  an  outward  inheritance 
feels  an  interest  in  keeping  it  in  order,  so  we  say  to  you,  *  Do  your  very  best  for  the 
Church,  for  she  is  your  property  and  exists  for  you  ;  by  all  means  in  your  power  help 
her  leaders  to  put  the  Church  of  England  in  such  good  order  that  she  shall  be  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men  a  model  of  what  you  would  like  her  to  be.' "  There  are  unquestion- 
ably a  great  many  things  in  the  Church  of  England  that  ought  to  be  reformed  and  set 
right,  and  many  of  them  would  be  set  right  if  only  the  British  House  of  Commons 
would  let  the  Church  reform  itself.  And  who  is  it  that  makes  the  British  House  of 
Commons?  It  is  you  working  men  who  do  it.  And  if  you  will  send  to  that  House 
men  who  will  do  their  best  to  make  the  Church  what  she  ought  to  be,  she  will  be 
placed  in  a  much  better  position  to  serve  you  and  to  advance  your  highest  interests. 
But  it  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  case — I  hope  it  is  not  so — that  reforms  are  impeded 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to  prevent  the  Church  from  taking  up  such  a 
position  in  the  regard  of  the  general  public  as  would  render  it  possible  for  her  to  carry 
all  befoie  her.  She  certainly  would  carry  all  before  her  if  she  were  freed  from  the 
abuses  which  now  encumber  her.-  Well,  now  I  have  spoken  of  the  Church,  and  you 
have  had  her  representatively  brought  before  you  in  this  Congress.  You  have  seen 
clefgymen  walking  through  your  streets  in  white  surplices,  and  have  heard  of  any 
amount  of  speech-making — good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — that  has  been  going  on  here 
for  the  last  few  days,  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  does  this  Church  of  ours 
exist  for  ?  I  turn  to  the  dear  old  Book  for  the  charter  of  our  mission  in  this  world, 
and  there  I  read  such  words  as  these  :  *'  He  gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors,  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  come  to  a 
perfect  man  " — that's  the  point — '*to  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  stature  in  Christ 
Jesus."  The  story  of  the  Church  begins  with  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  a  Perfect 
Man,  and  is  to  lead  up  to  the  revelation  of  a  perfected  humanity.  Between  these  two 
terms  the  history  of  the  Church  lies  ;  it  begins  with  Christ,  and  leads  up  to  that "  far-off 
Divine  event "  to  which  each  one  of  us  in  our  life  and  character  has  the  opportunity  of 
contributing.  The  outward  Church,  after  all,  is  only  the  scaffolding  for  building  up 
the  spiritual  fabric.  Would  that  each  and  all  of  us  felt  our  responsibility  in  this 
matter*  There  lies  before  each  one  of  us  the  possibility  of  corresponding  to  the  divine 
ideal,  and  presenting  in  our  own  manhood  that  which  Go<l  Himself  can  gaze  upon  with 
approbation  as  the  work  of  His  own  grace — "  a  perfect  man."  We  each  exist  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Herein  lies  the  true  glory  of  our  man  hood,  and  the 
man  who  attains  to  that  end  has  not  lived  in  vain.  But  if  we  are  to  attain  to  this,  or 
to  hope  to  do  so,  we  must  begin  by  jealously  guarding  our  ideal.  We  must  be  true 
to  that  ideal,  which  was  presented  to  us  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  ourselves 
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are  to  rise  to  perfect  manhood.  Who  will  dare  to  say  that  we  have  improved,  even  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  upon  the  Christ  of  Galilee.  Many  have  tried  their  hands  at 
it,  but  where  is  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  success.  Some  would  have  yon  believe 
that  Christianity  is  dead,  and  ought  to  be  buried — ^although  the  funeral  is  long  in 
coming  off.  Well,  what  have  we  to  put  in  the  place  of  this  religion,  supposed  to  be 
dead  ?  Just  think  for  a  moment  what  progress  has  l^een  made  in  other  respects  in 
these  eighteen  hundred  years.  How  is  it  that  we  have  made  no  progress  here  ?  What 
a  different  thing  science  is  to-day  from  what  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  how 
grand  and  glorious  has  been  its  career.  We  have  advanced  in  social  habits,  in  political 
institutions,  in  culture,  in  art,  in  knowledge,  in  almost  all  the  amenities  of  civilisation; 
and  yet,  amidst  all  these  changes  for  the  better,  I  want  to  know  what  principles  of  morality 
we  are  possessed  oftO'day,  that  St  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  not  acquainted  with  as  soon 
as  the  light  of  Christianity  entered  their  souls.  If  Christianity  be  not  divine,  why  have 
we  not  improved  upon  it  ?  Take  any  other  system.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  said  that 
Buddhism  can't  be  improved  upon,  or  that  we  have  not  greatly  improved  upon  it.  As 
for  Mahometanism,  we  can  all  see  that  it  was  a  step  backward  in  the  history  ofdvilisation, 
of  morality,  and  of  religion  ;  but  where  was  there  any  real  approach  to  Christianity 
before  it  appeared,  and  where  has  there  been  any  improvement  upon  it  since  ?  Heie 
stands  the  Church  of  to-day,  occupying  the  same  moral  ground  as  it  held  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  world,  that  has  advanced  so  far  in  all  other  respects  during 
this  momentous  period,  has  not  succeeded  either  in  shaking  her  position,  or  in  finding 
something  morally  superior  to  substitute  for  her.  Have  all  these  centuries  added 
nothing  here  to  what  tne  fishermen  of  Galilee  knew  and  taught  ?  One  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  our  own  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that 
ever  lived,  himself  a  professed  unbeliever,  and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  vinilent 
unbelief,  yet  bears  his  witness,  in  these  striking  words  to  the  Ideal  presented  by  Jesos 
of  Nazareth.  Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  his  last,  and  perhaps  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  works,  published  after  his  death  : — "  Whatever  else  may  be  taken  away 
from  us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left ;  a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all 
His  precursors  than  all  His  followers,  even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit  of  His 
personal  teaching.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  is 
not  historical,  and  that  we  know  not  how  much  of  what  is  admirable  has  been 
superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his  followers.  The  tradition  of  followers  suffices  to 
insert  any  number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted  all  the  miracles  which  He  is 
reported  to  have  wrought.  But  who  among  His  disciples,  or  among  their  proselytes, 
was  capable  of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  the  life  and 
character  revealed  in  the  Gospels  ?  Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  ;  as 
certainly  not  St.  Paul,  whose  character  and  idiosyncrasies  were  of  a  totally  different 
sort ;  still  less  the  earlv  Christian  writers,  in  whom  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
ihe  good  which  was  m  them  was  all  derived,  as  they  always  professed  that  it  was 
derived,  from  the  higher  source."  That  was  the  testimony  of  no  less  a  person  than 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  when  one  thinks  of  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  very 
strictest  school  of  inHdelity  using  such  words  as  these  of  Christ,  one  is  constrained  to 
ask,  who  can  expect  to  improve  upon  that  ideal  ?  There  it  stands  before  us,  in  all  its 
perfection  of  beauty,  and  you  and  I  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  imitators  of  that 
which,  from  our  very  infancy,  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  contemplating  and  admiring. 
There  He  stands  before  us,  that  perfect  man  !  and  the  Church  exists  that  she  may,  by 
all  her  ministries,  contribute  to  reproduce  Him  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  We  ask 
for  your  assistance  in  this  great  work.  First,  we  ask  you  to  possess  yourself  of  that 
new  life  within  your  own  soul,  by  which  alone  you  can  hope  to  advance  towards 
perfection  ;  and  then  we  ask  you  to  lay  all  your  energies  upon  the  altar,  that  yon  mav 
help  in  reproducing  this  ideal  in  others.  We  want  your  help.  We  shall  never  reach 
the  masses  until  we  send  the  masses  to  the  masses.  Let  us  get  hold  of  our  working 
men,  and  animate  them  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  one  by  one,  until  they  form  some- 
thing like  a  considerable  army,  who  will  spread  throughout  the  nation  the  influence  of 
that  life  which  they  have  received.  So  may  we  hope  and  believe  that  each  year,  as  it 
passes  by,  will  contribute  more  and  more  to  the  perfecting  of  humanity.  The  perfect 
man  has  not  been  realised  yet — save  once.  To  this  the  Apostle  hopes  we  all  may 
come,  and  we  may  all  contribute  to  that  glorious  issue,  when,  at  last,  freed  from  the 
imperfections  which  now  bear  them  down,  those  who  have  been  true  to  Christ  find 
themselves  standing  before  the  throne  of  that  God  whom  He  revealed  to  them,  and 
reflecting  the  glory  of  the  perfect  man  in  that  fair  world  where  God's  will  is  law. 
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Cl«ARKE  ASPINALL,  Esq.,  Coroner  of  Liverpool. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  and  my  brothers  of  all  classes  and  degrees  present,  I  feel  it  at  once 
an  honour  and  a  grave  responsibility  to  address  you  to-night.  The  last  great  meeting 
which  I  attended  of  this  kind  lives  in  my  memory.  It  was  during  the  Sheffield 
Congress.  The  noble  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  and  spoke  weighty  and  sym- 
pathetic words.  The  Bishop  of  Cfarlisle  was  "  in  touch  "  witn  the  vast  company  of 
bright,  intelligent  and  attentive  workmen  who  crowded  the  hall.  Others  spoke,  and 
spoke  well,  but  no  speaker  more  deeply  impressed  the  hearts  of  all  than  the  revered 
and  lamented,  nay  beloved,  late  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Fraser.  A  true  friend  of 
the  people,  a  friend  of  humanity  all  over  the  world,  a  national  loss.  But,  thank  God, 
we  find  in  his  place  one  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  likely  to  do  great  and 
good  work  for  the  Church  at  large.  A  loss  truly  to  the  Colony  of  Victoria  when  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moorhouse  left  them,  but  a  great  gain  to  England  to  have  such  a 
master  mind  amongst  us.  What  can  be  said  to-night  after  such  speeches  as  we  have 
already  heard,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  This  we  may  truthfully  say,  that  our  working 
men  need  no  coaxing  to  make  them  loyal  members  of  our  beloved  National  Church. 
Tliey  for  the  most  part  are  that  already,  and  we  ardently  desire  her  to  be  built  up 
upon  the  affections  and  devotion  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  To  show  how  great  and 
growing  a  desire  exists  to  act  towards  our  working  classes  not  only  with  justice,  but 
with  large  hearted  liberality,  we  can  point  in  so  many  directions.  Only  recently  the 
public  spirited  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Sir  David  Radcliffe,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Elementary  Exhibition,  wrote  to  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Jury  Com- 
mittee, urgine  the  desirability  of  workmen  in  various  cases  of  special  merit  receiving 
diplomas  of  honour.  Of  this  I  heartily  approve,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  carried  out. 
We  all  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  our  working  folk,  and  they  have  no  better 
friend  in  this  country  than  the  Established  Church,  I  wish,  in  view  of  the  jublilee 
year  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  benign  reign,  the  workmen  of  England  could 
acconoplish  some  tribute  of  devotion  of  their  very  own.  How  it  would  gladden  our 
good  Queen's  womanly  sympathetic  heart  to  find  in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere  some 
statue  or  some  building  springing  up  out  of  the  loyalty  and  gratitude  of  her  most 
toiling  subjects.  Ordinarily  I  would  prefer  our  forgetting  classes  where  we  can  do  so 
and  acting  more  together,  but  in  this  matter  I  should  glory  in  our  workpeople  asserting 
themselves  as  I  have  suggeested,  in  recognition  of  their  appreciation  of  the  general 
kindness  and  consideration  of  the  royal  family.  And  now  let  me  urge  you  to  devotion 
to  our  dear  old  Church.  Let  me  urge  you  to  help  the  clergy  in  every  possible  way 
you  can,  so  as  to  cast  back  that  ill-judged  and  unfounded  reproach  that  the  masses  are 
giving  up  their  religion.  It  is  not  true,  and,  therefore,  away  with  the  suggestion, 
away  witn  the  assertion  that  it  is.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  except  to  thank  you 
for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me.  God  speed  you  to  your  homes, 
and  bless  you  when  you  get  there. 


John   Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Redhill. 

(^ENTLBMBN,  I  can  promise  you  that  my  remarks  shall  occupy  but  a  very  short  time 
indeed,  and  I  shall  not  begin  by  complimenting  you  on  the  patience  and  attention 
with  which  vou  have  listened  to  the  various  addresses  this  evening.  I  learned  some 
years  ago,  urom  my  own  practical  experience,  a  caution  I  have  never  forgotten.  I 
was  called  upon  in  an  official  capacity  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  a  person  living 
across  the  Atlantic,  and,  because  the  service  he  had  rendered  was  a  very  valuable  one, 
I  tried  to  make  it  as  cordial  as  I  possibly  could.  The  answer  I  got  back  was,  *'  Thank 
you.  We  grow  our  own  soap  and  sugar."  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  to  you,  because  as  a  layman  I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  interest  which  has 
brought  us  all  together.  Mr.  Aspinall  has  spoken  in  right  loyal  terms  about  our 
Queen,  and  about  the  good  times  in  which*  we  live.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  am  as  proud 
as  any  man  can  he  of  the  fact  that  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
you,  what  you  probably  know  already,  that  there  is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has 
such  abundant  reason  to  be  honestly  proud  of  itself  and  its  circumstances  as  dear  old 
England.    Well,  believe  me,  there  is  one  thing  I  am  much  prouder  of  than  being  an 
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Englishman.     Grand  as  it  is  to  belong  to  an  ancient  and  noble  nation  like  ours,  with 

its  glorious,  history  going  back  so  many  centuries,  it  is  to  my  mind  an  infinitely 

giander  thing  to  be  able  to  say,   ''  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.**     I 

suppose  there  are  some  good  people  here  to-night  who  are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense 

of  the  word,  Church  people.     To  them  1  say,'  that  we  who  are  laymen  of  the  Church 

feel  ourselves  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  privileges,  which  we  are  very  desiioajs 

that  they  should  share  with  us.     You  know  tne  old  fable.     There  was  a  certain  fox 

who  got  his  tail  into  a  trap,  and  having  lost  that  caudal  appendage,  went  around  telling 

other  foxes  how  delightful  it  was  to  knock  about  without  one.     There  are  people  who 

have  not  the  tails,  as  I  may  call  them,  that  we  have  in  the  English  Church,  and  who 

will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  without  them.     I,  as  a  churdiman,  can 

tell  you  that  we  have  the  most  inestimable  privileges  in  that  Church  which  any 

organisation  can  offer.     The  simple  reason  why  we  of  the  Church  Congress  have  asked 

the  working  men  to  come  together  to-night  is  that  we  may  agree  together  to  thank 

God  for  those  great  privileges,  and  try  to  impress  upon  all  around  us  what  a  blessin*; 

it  would  be  if  everyone  shared  our  great  advantages.     I  want  to  impress  this  upon  you« 

and  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  merely  the  clergy.     If  you 

count  noses — which  is  rather  a  popular  way  of  deciding  matters  now-a-days — ^you  will 

find  that  the  laity  are  infinitely  the  majority,  and  the  Church  is  beginning  to  realise  how 

much  may  be  done  by  the  employment  of  other  than  clergy,  even  in  her  ministrations. 

I  may  say,  perhaps,  that  I  feel  there  is  one  point  of  contact  between  the  men  of 

Yorkshire  and  me,  a  stranger.     As  my  name  implies,  I  am  a  Comishman.     Weil, 

Cornwall  is  said  to  be  "  the  hole  where  the  wind  comes  in  at.'*     When  I  was  a  boy, 

it  was  sometimes  called  "  Western  Barbury,  near  England,"  but  that  was  by  outsiders. 

The  people  of  my  county  are  very  clannish,  and  stick  to  one  another,  liking  to  meet 

one  another.     So  that  with  us  to  say,  '*  I'm  a  Comishman,  and  you  are  another,*'  is 

much  the  same  as  saying  vrith .  you,  *'  Tm  a  Yorkshireman,  and  you  are  another.** 

There  is  another  thing  about  Cornwall  more  closely  connected  with  my  present  subject. 

Many  of  you  doubtless  revere  the  name  of  John  Wesley.    Well,  there  is  no  man  who 

reveres  that  name  more  than  I  do.     If  it  had  not  been  for  John  Wesley,  what  would 

have  become  of  Christianity  in  Cornwall  I  do  not  know.     He  preached  the  gospel 

there  as  he  did  in  Yorkshire,  and  somehow  or  other  there  was  such  sympathy  with 

his  teaching  shown  in  both  those  counties  as  made  them  in  a  renuirkable  d^ree 

the  two  counties  in   which  Wesleyanism   took  most  root.       I    think  the    reason 

was   that    there    is  a  great    deep    religious    instinct    in    both    counties.       I    feel 

then,   that    coming  into   Yorkshire,    I  am    coming  amongst    first    cousins    to    us 

Cornishmen.      I  wish  you  to  understand    that,   though   we  thank  God  for  what 

John  Wesley  did,  all  that  he  contemplated,  and  more  than  he  was  able  to  carry  out, 

the  Church  of  England  is  doing  to-day.     If  any  one  wants  to  know  the  capacity  of 

the  Church  of  England,  and  the  scope  of  her  mighty  work,  I  think  that,  if  he  bad 

attended  the  Congress  meetings  of  this  week  he  must  have  gone  away  impressed  with 

the  wonderful  amount  of  good  the  Church  has  been  permitted,  and  desires,  to  do.   The 

real  reason  why  this  Congress  is  held  is  because  Churchmen,  both  clerical  and  lay, 

were  anxious  to  know  in  what  ways  it  was  possible  to  do  more  good,  and  to  work  more 

effectually,  than  heretofore.    That  is  an  object  which,  I  am  sure,  will  commend  itself 

to  the  hearts  of  you  all ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  here  in  such 

numbers  to  testify  to  the  interest  you  feel  in  the  work  of  the  Congress.     Important  as 

it  is  to  talk  about  our  political  rights  and  privileges,  they  are  nothing  comparable  to 

the  great  subjects  which  the  Church  thus  takes  in  hand.     The  Churcm  of  England  is 

aiming  at  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people.     I  am  sure  you 

all  desire  that,  and  we  are  sure,  on  our  side,  that  that  object  will  be  forwarded  with 

the  greater  success  and  satisfaction,  if  we  can  only  get  the  masses  of  our  people  to 

understand  our  aims  and  intentions.     I  hope  this  Congress  will  make  a  great  many 

people  understand  those  objects,  and  respect  the  Church  for  them.     I  am  particularly 

mterested  in  seeing  what  a  great  number  of  young  men  there  are  present,  because 

the    great    hope    of  the   country    lies    in    the    young    men ;    and    I   am  anxious 

that   they  should  realise  the  grand  history  and  great  objects  which  the  Church  is 

holding  up  before  the  country.     I  hope  our  youths  will  more  and  more  attach  them* 

selves  to  the  Church.     In  conclusion,  I  will  just  tell  you  of  one  little  incident  that 

occurs  to  my  mind.     It  is  particularly  applicable  to  young  men,  who  are  surrounded 

in  these  days  with  many  special  trials  and  difiEculties,  many  of  which  they  would 

escape  if  they  were  trying  to  be  faithful  children  to  the  Church.    The  head-master  of 

one  of  our  great  public  schools  was  lyin^;  on  his  death-bed,  and  his  pupils,  many  in 

number  and  of  various  ages,  were  awaiting  the  result  of  anxious  enquiries  as  to  his 
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condition.  At  last,  one  favourite  pupil  was  permitted,  on  behalf  of  the  others,  to  go 
and  bid  farewell  to  their  master,  with  the  very  last  breath  left  in  his  body,  the  dying 
man  said  he  had  one  message  only  to  send  to  his  boys.  My  friends,  that  is  Uie  message 
which  the  Church  addresses  to  young  men,  and  to  all  whom  we  see  here  to-night.  It 
was.  "  Go  and  tell  them,  to  *  keep  innocency,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  for  that 
shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.*  ** 


Mr.  Alderman   Reynolds,   the   Worshipful  the   Mayor  of 

Wakefield. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  propose  a  resolution,  which  is  very  brief,  but  full  of  importance. 
It  is,  "  'lliat  this  meeting  tenders  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  President,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  and  to  the  other  speakers,  for  their  addresses  this  evening."  I  move 
that  resolution  with  unqualified  pleasure.  Before  the  Congress  had  progressed  very 
far  on  Tuesday,  the  thought  crossed  my  mind,  "  Well,  if  there  is  nothing  more  than 
I  have  heard  to-day,  it  far  more  than  compensates  me  for  all  I  have  had  to  do,"  and  I 
think  every  inhabitant  of  Wakefield  will  say  the  sanie  about  what  they  have  heard. 
The  President,  in  his  opening  address  this  evening,  referred  to  a  remark  made  in  a 
Nonconformist  chapel.  I  regretted  very  much  that  such  a  remark  had  been  made, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  many  others  regretted  it  also.  But  I  have  changed  my 
mind  this  evening,  and  I  am  glad  now  that  it  was  made,  because  it  has  elicited  from 
his  lordship  the  President  some  observations  which  were  most  gratifying  to  myself, 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  he  the  same  to  all  right-thinking  men.  I  allude  to  the  liberality 
of  thought  and  the  willingness  to  recognise  the  labours  of  others,  which  his  lordship 
so  ably  expressed.  I  will  make  no  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  although  I  fancied 
that  the  last  speaker  seemed  to  be  paving  the  way  for  me  to  address  you  on  another 
question.  I  do  not  accept  that  invitation  for  a  moment,  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody 
else  will  attempt  to  do  so  on  this  occasion.  The  pleasure  which  we  have  derived  from 
the  words  of  wisdom  spoken  in  this  hall  to-night  has  been  universal,  and  I  only  hope 
that  the  advice  which  has  been  given  to  working  men,  and  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  men  who  are  not  regarded  as  coming  under  that  title,  will  not  be  without  good  and 
beneficial  results. 


Mr.  Henry  White. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Working  Men*s  Committee  of  the  Wakefield  Congress,  which 
Committee,  I  can  assure  you,  has  been  truly  representative  of  the  working  men  of  the 
town,  I  have  extreme  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

It  is  too  late  for  me  to  do  anything  more  than  just  say,  "  thank  you.'*  I  feel  that  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  you  all.  I  am  quite  sure  every  speaker  must  have  felt  that  the 
one  thing,  of  all  others,  we  ought  to  thank  you  for,  is  your  great  kindness  and 
patience.  I  am  certain  that  not  one  of  those  who  have  addressed  you  but  wished  to 
speak  words  that  were  true  and  just  and  loving,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  we 
will  all  make  the  law  of  God*s  dear  love  the  law  of  our  life,  our  existence  will  be 
brighter  and  happier,  and  this  diocese,  and  this  your  dear  town  of  Wakefield  will, 
I  hope,  be  the  better  and  the  brighter  for  it  also. 
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The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the 

President,  Chairmen. 


OVERFLOW  WORKING  MEN'S  MEETING- 

ADDRESSED 
The  Very  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

My  dear  brethren,  when  I  received  instructions  from  our  lord  bishop  to  talce  the 
chair  this  evening  at  what  is  called  an  over-flow  meeting,  I  confess  I  felt  a  little  dis- 
appointment, because  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  excellent 
addresses  that  will  no  doubt  be  delivered  in  the  other  room.  But  when  his  lordship 
said  that  we  should  have  the  same  speakers  here  and  have  the  benefit  of  their  addresses, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  second  edition  was  sometimes  better  than  the  first,  and  so 
I  shall  be  heartily  pleased  to  have  the  honour  of  presiding  at  your  meeting,  if  yoa 
will  accept  the  services  of  a  man — a  working  man — who  is  growing  a  little  old  in 
harness.  I  have  an  intense  sympathy  with  working  men,  and  have  had  all  my  life, 
because  I  have  lived  amongst  them.  I  had  a  parish  for  thirty- five  years  in  which  I 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  see  a  gentleman  s  face,  and  so  I  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  working  men.  It  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  way  in  which  you  have  welcomed  the  Church  Congress,  and  still 
greater  pleasure  to  see  the  way  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  attend  this  meeting  to 
which  you  have  been  specially  invited.  We  sometimes  feel  a  little  afraid  that  the 
working  men  do  not  care  about  the  parsons,  but  I  am  beginning  to  have  a  very  different 
opinion,  and  to  believe  that  they  do  care  about  them  when  the  parsons  do  tiieir  duty. 
I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  you  come  to  look  into  the  work  of  the  clergymen  around 
you — I  do  not  say  they  are  all  'alike — even  working  people  are  not  all  alik& — when 
you  look  into  the  work  of  the  clergy  in  the  big  towns  here  in  Yorkshire,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of  their  hire,  such  as  they  get.  There- 
fore it  is  a  great  subject  of  rejoicing  to  me,  for  perhaps  it  is  the  last  Congress  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend,  but  I  am  happy  to  be  amongst  you  and  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  to  this  working  man*s  meeting.  However,  I  must  not  occupy 
more  of  your  time,  but  will  call  on  the  first  speaker. 

Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall  next  spoke,  his  speech  being  substantially  the  same  as  that 
delivered  in  the  Congress  Hall. 


The  Rev.  W.  Danks,  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Ilkley,  Yorkshire, 

My  brothers  and  friends,  I  cannot,  like  Mr.  Aspinall,  claim  your  interest  and  attention 
as  a  grandfather,  because  I  am  not  one ;  but  1  may  claim  for  a  few  minutes  your 
attention,  and  your  earnest  attention,  because  I  am  a  parson.     We  have  heard  to-night 
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feeling  of  the  artisans  for  the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  for  the  artisans,  there  is  a 
little  temporary  estrangement  between  them.  Might  I  go  so  far  as  to  ask  how  we 
can  best  get  over  that  estrangement ;  because  I  believe  it  does  exist.  It  has  been  my 
lot  once  or  twice  to  mediate  between  a  man  and  his  wife  when  they  have  quarrelled, 
and  as  they  were  generally  very  good  friends  at  heart,  my  task  was  never  very  hard. 
When  she  could  say,  *'  He  is  all  right  when  he  is  not  in  liquor  ;**  and  when  he  could 
say,  "  She  is  very  good  ;  but  her  tongue  is  a  bit  over  sharp ;"  then  I  found  that  I 
could  bring  them  together  ;  and  only  two  things  were  wanting.  One  thing  was  that 
the  beer  pot  should  be  a  little  less  frequent,  and  the  other  that  the  tongue  should  be  a 
little  more  smooth.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  in  mediating  between  working  men 
and  the  English  Church  only  two  things  are  wanting.  One  is  some  reform  of  the 
Church,  and  the  other  some  reform  of  the  working  men.  Now  I  know  that,  in  ad- 
dressing a  working  men's  meeting,  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  your  virtues ;  but  I  shall  noL 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  gigantic  fault  of  many  of  your  class.  You  all  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  there  are  a  great  many  among  the  working  classes,  as  among  other  classes, 
who  do  not  want  to  be  reformed.  There  are  working  men  who,  however  pleasant  the 
diurch,  will  always  find  it  pleasanter  in  the  parlour  of  the  public-house.  >ro  amount  of 
reform  in  the  Church  will  bnng  them  to  it.  No  amount  of  gig-bishops,  parochial  councils, 
pulpit  thunder  or  cloth  of  gold  lightning  will  reach  them  where  tney  see  the  gleam  of 
the  beautiful  tankards  and  the  bright  fireside.  No  reconciliation  is  possible  between 
the  Church  and  people  who  have  no  wish  for  better  things.  While  a  sinner  means  to 
go  on  sinning  he  can  be  made  neither  churchman  nor  Christian,  nor  in  true  sense  a 
man.  But  surely  we  may  welcome  every  agency  in  the  meantime  to  reach  this  multi- 
tude, and  churchman  as  I  am,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  I  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  every  body,  every  class,  every  man,  every  woman,  belonging  to  what 
persuasion  or  sect  they  may,  who  help  in  the  great  work  of  making  the  working  man 
know  his  true  destiny,  and  of  encouraging  him  to  work  and  strive  towards  it.  Nay,  I 
think  I  may  say  a  stronger  thing  if  possible.  I  think  I  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Church — I  think  I  speak  in  the  name  of  this  platform — I  know  I  speak  from  my  own 
heart — when  I  say  that,  if  we  could  only  awaken  a  nobler  spirit  among  working  men 
thereby,  we  would  give  up  to-morrow  all  that  is  meant  by  establishment  and  endow* 
ment.  The  Church  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  Church,  and 
I  believe  the  Church  would  give  up  her  glebes  and  tithes  to-morrow  if  by  this  means 
she  could  accomplish  her  work  among  the  men  and  women  of  England.  Alas  1  there 
are  people  who  are  downright  in  love  with  their  own  wrong  doing.  Not  long  ago,  I 
was  in  Cumberland,  and  saw  a  public-house  with  a  peculiar  sign.  It  was  called  *'  Tlie 
Mortal  Man  ;  *'  and  the  following  words  were  written  beneath  the  sign  : — 

'*  Thou  mortal  man,  that  liv'st  on  bread, 
What  is't  that  makes  thy  nose  so  red  ? 
Thou  silly  ass,  that  looks  so  pale. 
It  is  with  drinking  Birkett*s  ale.*' 

It  made  me  Iau{;h ;  but  it  expresses  a  spirit  which  keeps  men  down.  I  think  a  man 
who  tells  you  that  a  red  nose  is  a  sign  of  comfort,  or  an  emblem  of  good  fellowship,  is 
a  man  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  until  he  has  changed  his  mind.  The  Church,  then, 
must  first  of  all  appeal  to  the  earnest-hearted  of  the  working  men  ;  if  she  wins  them, 
in  time  she  will  win  all.  For  earnest-hearted  men  there  are  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
sad  at  the  present  day  than  to  see  these  men  with  their  good  humour,  their  love  of  fair 
play,  their  desire  for  what  is  fair  and  ru^ht,  their  aspirations  after  a  better  and  happier 
life  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  body  of  clergymen  giving  up  their  hves 
for  Christ  and  the  people ;  and  between  these  two,  the  workman  and  the  clergyman, 
a  gulf  of  misunderstanding,  wide  and  deep.  Surely  there  should  be  an  end  to  that. 
I  pray  and  trust  there  may  be  an  end  to  it  by  and  by.  The  gulf  cannot  and  shall 
not  bie  impassable.  The  workman  and  the  clergyman,  the  workman  and  the  Church 
shall  at  last  understand  each  other,  and  that  understanding  will  be  the  safety  and 
deliverance  of  the  nation.  I  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  among  the  earnest-hearted 
workmen  there  are  infidels,  secularists,  extreme  radicals,  socialists,  people  who  preach 
all  sorts  of  dangerous  views.  But  standing  here  as  a  clergyman  and  a  churchman,  I 
say  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  socialists  and  secularists,  for  I  recognise  in  them  some- 
thing that  is  good  amid  all  their  mistakes,  and  that  is  their  aim  at  better  things.  I 
think  the  man  who  has  an  ideal,  the  man  who  has  longings  for  something  better  than 
the  world  now  is,  has,  however  mistaken,  the  root  and  germ  of  manho<Kl  in  him.  I 
give  him  credit  for  this,  that  he  seeks  what  is  true,  and  means  what  is  right ;  and  I  do 
believe  and  say  solenmly,  that  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  among  us  to-day  as  He 
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came  among  men  1800  years  ago,  He  would  find  His  own  among  infidels  and  seca- 
larists,  and  socialists,  as  He  formerly  fonnd  His  own  among  publicans  and  sinners.  I 
have  a  friend  who  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  Oxford  University  Ex- 
tension movement.  When  he  lectures  in  Lancashire,  he  tells  me,  he  can  get  500  and 
600  at  a  time  to  come  and  hear  about  history,  political  economy,  the  lives  of  great 
men,  heroes,  and  saints  ;  about  philosophy  to  some  extent ;  and  the  relation  of  labour 
and  capital.  Some  men  walk  one,  two,  or  three  miles  through  the  rain  in  order  that 
they  may  sit  there  and  learn.  Am  I  to  be  told  that  the  men  who  will  do  this  for 
knowledge  after  a  long  day's  labour,  cannot  be  brought  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  the  greater  and  higher  knowledge  which  it  can  give  ?  At  present  it  is  so  : 
they  will  not  come ;  and  I  believe  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feeling  of  estrangement  which  exists.  I  believe  that  men  are  made  infidels  and  secu- 
larists by  the  fahe  representations  of  religion  that  are  put  before  them.  Recollect 
what  things  have  been  said  and  done  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  of  Christ,  and  of 
God,  and  you  must  cease  to  wonder  that  men  have  been  led  astray.  Is  not  that  all 
churchmen  want  a  little  more  frankness,  a  little  more  sympathy  for  those  who  have 
gone  astray  ?  When  we  see  a  man  taught  that  he  has  to  swallow  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  ;  that  Leviticus  and  Numbers  are  as  much  a  part  of 
Christiaiiitv  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  he  revolts  against  it  in  his  later  years ;  that  he  says,  "  I  cannot  see  it ; 
there  must  be  something  wrong.  ^  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  recognise  the  difficalties 
that  men  find ;  and  say  to  them,  ''We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  things  against  your  reason. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  what  seems  preposterous  ;  but  we  do  ask  you  to  accept 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  and  the  new  life.  Pray  to  God  ;  try  your  best ; 
and  wait  for  light."  Surely,  if  we  preach  to  them  in  that  spirit,  they  will  see  that  there  is 
a  new  life  for  them  on  earth,  and  a  new  life  for  them  in  heaven.  There  is  another  thing  I 
must  place  before  you  with  great  urgency.  While  working  men  are  doing  a  little  to 
reform  themselves,  they  must  help  us  to  reform  also.  We  churchmen,  as  members  of 
a  National  Church,  are  able  to  do  but  little  to  modify  our  institutions,  except  by  the 
will  of  the  people  in  Parliament.  Therefore,  I  say,  do  not  weaken  and  cripple  the 
Churdi,  and  call  it  disestablishment ;  but  purify  and  elevate  it,  and  send  men  to 
Parliament  who  will  support,  not  disestablishment,  but  a  thorough  and  complete 
measure  of  Church  reform.  No  amount  of  zeal  on  our  part,  no  amount  of  sincerity, 
.will  ever  bring  us  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart,  with  the  working  man,  until  he  has  some 
"share  in  our  councils,  and  the  life  of  the  Church  is  assimilated  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
I  read  in  a  great  historian  that,  when  the  Roman  Empire  fell,  "  it  sufl[ered  the  fate  of 
all  institutions  which  do  not  root  themselves  in  the  active  support  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  they  arise."  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  plain  fact 
that,  when  a  Church  was  modelled,  as  r^;ards  its  outer  institutions,  in  an  aristocratic 
■age,  and  continues  until  there  comes  a  democratic  age,  it  ought  to  adapt  itself  to  that 
democratic  age.  But  our  Church  cannot  do  so  unless  working  men  help  it.  By 
Teform,  Englishmen  have  saved  their  country ;  by  reform,  they  must  save  the  Church. 
I  therefore  say,  with  all  my  heart,  **  Set  to  work  and  help  the  Church  to  reform  itself, 
<:ompel  Parliament  to  help  it  in  doin?  so.  Then  we,  having  reformed  ourselves,  shall 
be  able  to  help  you,  with  ten  times  the  force,  to  reform  yourselves."  I  shall  perhaps 
be  told  that  there  are  a  good  many  earnest  and  good  folk  outside,  who  are  already 
religious  people,  and  yet  not  churchmen  — Congr^;ationalists,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
and  the  rest.  Allow  me  to  say  that  they  are  churchmen.  They  are  churchmen  by 
their  baptism  ;  churchmen  by  their  following  of  the  Church's  Lord  ;  and,  though  they 
do  not  conform  to  our  usages,  we  still  look  upon  them  as  churchmen,  and  hope  for 
the  day  when  we  shall  all  dwell  under  one  ecclesiastical  roof. 

"  The  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed 
At  last  in  Heaven  have  learned. 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 
Where  self  the  feet  have  spurned." 

Meanwhile,  until  ecclesiastical  divisions  have  been  healed  over,  find  what  ground  of 
common  action,  what  fellowship  in  good  work,  still  remains  between  you  and  the 
Church.  If  you  can  do  nothing  else,  go  to  your  clergy,  and  enlist  their  sympathies 
in  your  own  work,  in  your  own  lite-problems.  Say  to  them,  "  Tell  us  not  only  about 
the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  about  our  modem  writers.  What  docs 
Carlyle  say?  What  does  Ruskin  say?  What  is  the  diflference  between  the  old 
political  economy  and  the  new  ?  I  guarantee  that,  hard-worked  as  many  of  them  are, 
they  will  be  able  to  say  something  which  will  give  yt>u  a  new  light  in  your  own 
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struggle— a  stru^le  legitimate  and  true — for  a  better  place  in  the  world,  and  a  better 
future.     Ask  the  clergy  to  work  with  you  towards  the  time 

*'  When  each  shall  find  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  shall  work  in  noble  brotherhood/* 

If  you  forget  everything  else  that  I  have  said,  just  remember  this  one  thing,  that, 
unless  the  working  men  come  forward  to  take  a  serious  part  in  helping  the  Church, 
she  is  so  bound,  bv  the  conditions  of  her  existence  as  a  National  Church,  that  she 
cannot  effectually  nelp  herself.  On  you  the  whole  thing  depends,  and  if  you  afterwards 
say,  '*  We  disestablished  you  because  you  did  not  reform  yourselves,"  we  will  then 
turn  round  upon  you,  and  say,  "  We  did  not  reform  ourselves  because  we  could  not, 
and  we  coula  not  because  you  would  not  help  us  ;  we  entreated  and  warned  you  to 
man  and  work  this  great  ship  of  the  National  Church,  freighted  with  untold  blessings 
for  you  and  your  children,  and  you  stood  aloof  in  stolid  indifference,  and  let  her  dnft 
upon  the  rocks.'* 


The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Exeter. 

My  brother  workmen,  I  am  sorry  to  come  in  and  speak  and  run  away,  but  I  am  told 
I  must  go  to  the  church,  where  there  is  a  further  over-flow  meeting,  and  say  a  few 
words  tnere.  So  I  have  no  choice.  I  feel  far  more  of  a  pastor  than  a  bishop ;  for 
I  was  a  pastor  thirty-seven  years,  and  I  have  been  a  bishop  only  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  My  heart  is  still  in  pastoral  life,  and  the  happiest  hours  of  my  pastoral  life  were 
spent  with  working  men.  For  twenty-five  years  in  Hampstead  I  nad  a  bible  class 
of  working  men.  We  met  every  Monday  night  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  round  a  horse 
shoe  table  in  a  large  room  which  I  had  erected  m  my  garden.  We  called  it  '*  Liberty 
Plall,"  and  we  had  a  motto  among  ourselves,  "  You  stick  to  me,  I  stick  to  you.**  I 
never  accepted  an  invitation  anywhere  on  Monday  nights  without  saying  you  will  let 
me  off  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  and  I  have  travelled  forty  miles  in  order  to  keep  to  my 
promise.  They  did  stick  to  me — often  going  home  after  a  hard  day's  work,  getting 
a  hasty  meal  and  drying  their  clothes,  and  then  hurrying  off  to  be  in  time  for  the 
meeting.  We  studied  together  a  great  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  these  were  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  My  wife  always  said  to  me, 
**  You  seem  to  like  your  working  men's  bible  class  better  than  anything  else.**  And 
we  were  like  brothers  together.  Often  they  had  warm  discussions,  and  then  they 
said,  "  We  must  apP^&l  to  the  chair,'*  whereupon  I  had  to  say  what  I  thought  upon 
the  point  at  issue.  They  were  thoughtful  men,  and  we  heartily  enjoyed  our  study  of  the 
Word  of  God  together.  Thinking  of  what  I  would  say  to-night,  I  remembered  a 
discussion  we  once  had.  The  question  was.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  you  thought 
highest  of  ?  One  said,  *'  A  chip  from  the  old  block."  That,  however,  depends 
on  what  the  old  block  was.  Another  said,  '*  A  worthy  fellow  ;  **  but  a  man  might 
be  worthy  of  the  company  of  one  set,  and  not  worthy  of  the  company  of  another. 
Now  after  hearing  the  presidential  address  of  your  good  bishop,  I  went  and  studied 
*'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,**  and  I  came  across  the  line  from  Pope, 


''An  honest  man*s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 


i> 


And  an  honest  man  is  certainly  a  grand  title,  especially  if  you  take  the  word 
** honest*'  in  its  true  and  best  sense,  "honourable  applying  not  only  to  £  s.  d., 
but  also  to  every  action  in  life.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  description  that 
stands  before  them  all,  and  that  is  "  A  good  man.'*  First  of  all  he  must  be  a  man, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  will  ask  me  who  and  what  a  man  is.  I  do  not  call  a  drunkard 
a  man.  I  do  not  call  a  profligate  a  man.  I  remember  being  at  one  of  the  first  of  the 
midnight  meetings  that  were  held  in  London  manv  years  ago.  More  than  one  hundred 
fallen  women  were  gathered  together  in  a  hall  near  Regent  Street,  and  the  late 
Baptist  Noel  spoke  to  them,  and  I  was  to  follow  him.  He  spoke  about  the  jailor  of 
Philtppi,  and  for  a  while  I  did  not  see  that  any  special  impression  was  made  ;  but 
by  and  by  he  pulled  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket,  and  saia  that  since  he  had  come 
there  a  letter  had  been  put  into  his  hand,  and  it  was  this  :  '*  I  hear  a  meeting  of  fallen 
girls  is  to  be  held.     I  send  you  my  child's  photograph.     If  she  comes,  for  God*s  sake 
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save  her."    In  a  few  moments  all  those  fallen  women  were  weeping.    The  place  was 
a  Bochim.     Each  thought,  **  Oh  !  it  may  be  my  mother  who  wrote  that  letter."    And 
would  you  call  him  a  man  who  has  degraded  that  young  woman,  who  has  trampled 
under  foot  that  beautiful  flower  ?    Nor  would  I  speak  of  the  miser  as  a  man.     He  who 
heaps  together  the  world's  riches  and  gloats  over  it  in  solitary  selfishness — no,  he  is 
not  a  man.     When  I  speak  of  a  man,  I  speak  of  one  made  in  the  image  of  God,  upright 
and  just.     But  a  good  man  is  something  more.    Scarcely  for  a  righteous  nuui  will  one 
die,  but  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.    Some  years  ago  I  was  sitting  be- 
side an  omnibus  driver  in  London,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  Bible,  when  he  sa&  be 
never  read  it.    We  spoke  about  various  things,  and  he  said,  *'  I  never  pray  ;  I  never 
go  to  Church."    And  then  he  added  :  "  I  luive  one  thing  that  is  my  religion,  and  it 
will  never  fail.     It  is,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.'   If  you 
do  that,  you  will  never  be  wrong."    "  Well,"  I  said,  **  you  are  a  father,  and  have  got 
a  boy,  and  he  does  not  care  to  be  with  you."     "  Doesn't  he  though  ?"  said  the  Inis- 
driver.     "  You  write  to  him  ;  he  does  not  read  the  letter,  or  answer  iL"     **  No,  no  ; 
my  boy  would  never  treat  me  so."    "  He  does  not  care  to  be  with  you,  but  shrinks 
away  from  you."     "  Never."     "  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  are  not  doing  to  others  as  yon 
would  be  done  by,  for  you  have  a  Father  up  in  Heaven,  and  He  has  written  His  letter 
— the  Word  of  God — and  you  say  you  won't  read  it.     Do  you  call  that  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you  ?  "     He  did  not  answer.     I  hope 
that  question  will  abide  with  him  ;  but  he  could  not,  and  did  not -answer.     Therefore, 
I  say  a  good  man  is  a  man  who  is  at  peace  with  God,  and  who  strives  to  grow  like 
God,  and  do  good  in  the  world.     I  t)ften  think  it  the  grandest  description  of  God  : 
"  Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good."    Oh,  to  be  good,  dear  friends  !    I  once  hevd  a 
bishop  of  our  Church  say,  "A  good  man  is  a  nobler  creation  of  God  than  a  great 
man.      And  so  it  is.     A  good  man,  as  compared  with  a  great  man,  has  under  culiiva- 
tion  in  himself  the  larger  and  better  part  of  that  mysterious  being  which  God  has 
created  in  His  own  image.     A  man  at  peace  with  God,  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  striving  to  bring  himself  into  nearer  likeness  to  his  Lord — that  is  a  good  man. 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be  good  if  he  is  to  be  like  God.       He  mnst 
also  do  good.     If  I  wish  to  communicate  an  electric  shock  through  myself  to  anyone, 
two  things  are  needful.     I  must  take  hold  of  the  electric  bar  with  one  hand,  and  of 
my  brother  with  the  other.     It  will  not  do  to  take  hold  of  one  only ;  if  I  wish  the 
electric  shock  to  pass  through  me  to  him,  I  must  take  hold  of  both.    Is  it  not  so  also 
with  regard  to  any  good  we  are  to  do  to  immortal  souls  ?    We  ourselves  must  be 
in  living,  loving,  daily  contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Hewetson,  of  Madeira, 
said  :  *'  I  know  more  of  Christ  than  I  do  of  any  human  friend."    Oh,  that  it  may  be 
so  with  us,,  and  that  it  may  be  recorded  of  us  that  we  never  passed  a  day  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  it  was  lost.     Oh,  may  there  be  every  day  with  us  some  drawing 
nearer  to  our  Lord,  drinking  more  deeply  into  His  spirit,  and  learning  to  know  Him 
more  ;  and  may  we  never  have  to  say,  **  I  have  lost  a  day."  God  forbid  that  I  should 
have  to  say  to-night  that  I  have  lost  a  day.     No  ;  may  every  day  be  to  us  a  precious 
help  to  see  God  afterwards,  and  meanwhile   to  do  His  work.      We  are  working 
men.    I  never  knew  a  man  worth  his  salt  who  was  not  a  working  man.     I  have 
always   claimed  my  place  among  working  men«      God  grant  us  all  to  work  until 
He  says,  "  Rest  from  thy  labours. 


The  Rev.  A.  BOYD  CARPENTER,  Vicar  of  St  James's,  HulL 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  can  stand  up  to  speak  at  a  meeting  like  this  without  ex- 
periencing  some  conflict  of  feelings.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege,  not  only  to  witness  such  a  splendid  gathering  of  working  men,  but  also  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  part,  however  humble,  in  so  noble  a  meeting.  But  there  are  two 
sides^  to  every  question,  and  not  only  is  there  a  pleasing  side  to  myself  arising  from  my 
position  here,  there  is  also  another  side,  and  no  sooner  have  I  felt  the  pleasure 
than  it  is  followed  bv  a  shadow.  There  is  the  other  question  that  arises :  "  What 
have  I  got  to  say  that  is  worthy  the  hearing  of  my  fellow  men?  What  right 
have  I  to  speak  at  all  ?  And  if  I  do  speak,  how  much  will  it  add  to  the  pleasoze 
and  profit  of  this  great  gathering?"      Whatever  I  do  say  to-night,  I  only  say  in 
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the  very  simplest  spirit.  I  speak  because  somehow  or  another  1  have  been  piteh- 
forked  into  this  position.  It  is  my  first  Church  Congress,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  addressed  a  meeting  so  mighty  as  this.  Therefore,  I  speak  simply  with  this 
feeling,  that,  if  it  were  the  lot  of  any  of  you  to  speak,  I  would  sooner  sit  down 
there  and  listen  to  you,  well  aware  of  this  that  any  one  of  you  who  spoke  your  feelings 
out  of  the  great  manhood  of  your  hearts,  could  not  but  say  something  worth 
hearing.  I  am  quite  aware  of  this,  that,  however  good  a  man's  intentions  may  be, 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  his  performance  is  equally  good.  lam  reminded  of 
the  story  of  the  duke  who  possessed  an  emu,  and  the  emu  was  expected  to  lay  an 
egg.  While  the  duke  was  away,  the  great  event  came  off;  and  the  gardener,  full 
of  delight,  and  wishing  to  inform  his  master  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  possible, 
resolved  to  send  him  a  letter.  Accordingly  he  sat  down  and  wrote;  and  the 
intention  was  good,  but  the  result  was  somewhat  questionable.  *^  My  lord  duke,"  he 
wrote,  "  the  emu  has  laid  an  eggj  but  in  the  absence  of  your  grace  I  have  put  it 
under  the  biggest  goose  I  could  find."  Now,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  that  story  has 
a  very  practical  bearing  on  my  presence  here  to-night,  for  I  was  sent  here,  my  lord 
bishop,  because  your  lordship  was  not  expected  to  be  able  to  attend.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  application  should  go  any  further.  However,  I  believe  geese  have  their 
use,  and  for  my  own  part  I  am  very  glad  to  be  present.  I  think  the  key-note  of  this 
gathering  is  struck  in  the  announcement  by  which  it  has  been  called.  It  is  called  a 
meeting  of  working  men.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  *'  working  "  is  superfluous,  for 
I  do  not  know  that  anyone  should  be  called  a  man  unless  he  is  doing  some  work. 
What  are  men  sent  into  the  world  for  if  not  to  do  something  ?  Men,  of  course,  are 
not  all  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  There  are  varieties  of  work,  as  there  are 
varieties  of  men.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  live  up  to  his  manhood,  he  ought  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  Out  of  his  manhood  there  should  come  forth  some 
work  that  he  can  leave  behind  him.  I  know  that  some  men  have  a  prejudice  against 
work,  and  we  often  hear  absurd  things  said  about  work  in  the  present  age.  There  are 
always  croakers  and  people  who  find  fault.  I  remember  a  story  of  the  American 
humourist,  Mark  Twain.  He  was  present  at  a  great  banquet,  and  as  he  was  speaking 
the  chairman,  not  very  civilly,  began  to  call  out,  "  louder."  Mark  Twain — and  1 
should  think  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  play  with  men  like  him — made  his  speech,  and 
left  the  sting  to  the  end.  ''I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  '*that  my  speech  has  not 
pleased  everyone.  Unfortunately  I  come  of  a  very  weak-chested  family,  and  am  not 
able  to  speak  very  loud.  I  always  do  my  best,  but  I  invariably  find  that  there  are 
some  people  ready  to  find  fault.  Even  when  the  last  day  comes,  and  the  angel 
sounds  his  last  trumpet,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  cantankerous  person 
will  be  bound  to  shout  '  louder.'  "  The  louder  gentlemen  will  be  found  in 
every  age,  and  in  this  age  people  will  tell  you  that  everything  is  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin,  that  the  world  is  not  what  it  was,  and  that  everything  is  gone  which  made  life 
worth  living.  They  are  always  like  Lot's  wife,  looking  back,  but  unfortunately  they 
cannot  be  so  effectually  silenced  as  she  was.  One  important  thing  we  ought  to  be 
proud  of,  that  is  the  extent  to  which  downright  common  sense  is  spreading  among 
men.  They  have  been  called  classes,  but  the  classes  are  being  drawn  in  to  make  one 
family.  Men  are  looking  at  things  more  from  a  common  standpoint,  and  mere 
artificialism  is  being  sapped  at  the  roots  by  the  common  sense  of  the  day.  There 
will  be,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  people  who  will  have  their  peculiarities,  and,  there- 
fore, people  who  will  talk  scornfully  of  work.  Let  us  leave  them  alone.  Only  the 
other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  he  found  that  one  of  the  in- 
mates imagined  herself  a  pillar  post,  and  so  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the  wall. 
George  IV.,  too,  persuaded  himself  that  he  fought,  and  fought  gallantly,  as  became  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  old  Duke  of  Wellington, 
too  crafty  either  to  contradict  his  master  or  to  commit  himself  to  an  untruth,  always 
answered,  "  I  have  heard  your  Royal  Highness  make  that  statement  before."  So  I 
appeal  to  common  sense,  and  ask  you — does  not  common  sense  teach  us  that  the  value 
of  a  man's  life  is  the  work  he  does  ?  What  does  nature  teach  us  ?  It  teaches  us  to 
look  for  fruit  where  there  has  previously  been  labour.  Common  sense  tells  us  the 
nobility  of  work.  And  you  have  a  higher  authority  still,  for  Jesus  worked  with  His 
hands  for  thirty  years  in  Nazareth  before  He  came  forth  as  the  Saviour,  and  ever 
Afterwards  He  had  much  downright  toil,  which  He  had  to  carry  on  in  the  face  of 
persecution.  Then,  how  did  He  describe  the  action  of  God  the  Father  ?  Did  He 
not  say,  **  Hitherto  My  Father  worketh,  and  I  work,  too.'*  Then,  if  we  turn  to  history, 
what  do  we  find  that  it  tells  us  of  our  own  country  ?  Is  it  not  the  history  of  indomitable 
pluck,  of  victory  over  difficulties,  of  small  beginnings,  and  of  great  and  grand  results — 
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beginning  at  the  time  when  your  forefathers  crossed  the  seas,  and  after  long  years  of 
fighting,  settled  intu  the  country,  until  now,  \%hen  we  send  our  colonists  all  over  the 
world  ?  Have  we  not  made  tlie  splendid  Republic  across  the  western  wave  ?  And 
have  vje  not  sent  emigrants  to  colonise  far  off  lands,  as  arms  to  bind  the  world  round  ? 
And  what  has  done  it  all  ?  The  hard,  downright  work  of  men.  If  we  read  the  lesson 
of  history,  we  find  that  all  the  great  works  that  have  been  accomplished,  have  been 
done,  not  by  the  idlers,  but  by  the  workers.  And  if  you  inquire  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  those  who  crossed  the  northern  seas,  those  whose  genius  and  institutions  you 
have  inherited,  if  you  inquire  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  worked,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  a  spirit  of  progress — not  resting  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  accomplished,  but  striving  to  accomplish  still  more.  With  all  their  Paganism, 
they  were  a  splendid,  honest  lace.  and  many  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  what  they 
said  and  did.  We  read  of  the  old  chief  who  is  dying,  and  who  rejoices  in  his  triumphs 
and  his  victories,  and  rejoices,  above  all,  of  this,  that  he  never  told  a  lie.  Yoo,  to 
whom  has  come  the  spirit  of  Baptism,  can  make  your  country  what  you  like  ;  but 
remember  that,  after  all,  the  value  of  man  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  he  has  done, 
but  by  what  he  is.  Remember  Him  who,  1800  years  ago,  wlien  it  was  no  light  task 
to  speak  for  the  masses,  sowed  the  seed  of  that  Faith  which  is  to-day  uplifting  the 
masses,  and  binding  men  together.  We  have  not  yet,  I  think,  sufficiently  appreciated 
what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  I  say  that,  as  He  has  done  so  much  for  us,  it  is  only  a 
mightier  reason  why  I  should  exhort  you,  collectively  and  individually  as  working-men, 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  Him  who  is  your  best  friend,  and  following  the  Christ, 
help  to  regenerate  the  world. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  WISH,  though  I  have  been  speaking  in  the  other  room,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  I 
am  sure  every  one  here  to-night  will  have  felt  that  the  words  just  spoken  have  indeed 
struck  the  true  key-note  of  every  gathering  of  human  beings  redeemed  by  Christ.  Let 
me  try  to  emphasise  the  same  thoughts,  and  let  us  all  try  whether  we  cannot  make  a 
resolution  that  all  the  years  God  may  give  us  shall  be  years  embued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  with  a  determination  to  leave  the  world,  if  possible,  better  and  brighter 
than  it  was  when  we  came  into  it.  Every  human  life  is,  of  course,  cast  in  its  own 
peculiar  mould  ;  but  I  want  you  all  to  face  two  questions.  If  I  were  to  come  to  a 
tree,  and  ask  what  sort  of  fruit  it  would  bear — good  or  bad — I  would  want  to  know 
two  things.  I  would  want  to  know  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  I  would  want  to 
know  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  for  these  two  things  together  make  up  the  tree.  And 
everything  in  life  is  in  the  same  position.  It  is  what  you  have  inherited,  what  yon  are 
by  nature,  and  what  you  are  by  circumstances,  that  make  you  what  you  are.  I 
remember  being  very  much  struck  by  the  remark  of  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature. 
He  said,  **  If  you  look  into  a  man's  face,  his  eye  will  tell  you  his  present  impression, 
and  his  mouth  will  tell  you  the  history  that  has  been  written  into  his  life."  That,  in 
one  sense,  is  true.  What  is  it  that  first  tells  you  that  a  man  you  are  talking  to  has 
caught  your  idea.  His  eye  lights  up.  But,  though  his  eye  may  light  up,  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  may  remain  unmoved,  made  rigid  by  the  story  of  temptation  and  toiL 
The  little  lips  of  the  child  in  its  cradle  hang  loosely  open,  and  its  soft  sweet  breath 
comes  forth  ;  but,  beautiful  as  those  baby  lips  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  strong  firm  lips  of  manhood,  closed  with  the  spirit  of  determination  which  his  lor  g 
fight  with  the  world  has  taught  him  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  to  win.  The  one 
thing  which,  above  all  others,  makes  a  human  being  a  man,  is  that  he  should  prove 
himself  to  be,  not  the  victim,  but  the  master,  of  circumstances.  Look  at  him  there  ! 
You  know  that,  as  he  comes  up  the  street,  he  does  not  like  to  look  you  in  the  face, 
and  that  hang-dog  look  in  his  countenance  tells  the  story  of  a  man  into  whose  jaws 
and  lips  have  been  written,  **  self-indulgence— intoxication."  The  fact  is  that,  however 
men  may  try  to  screen  it,  every  day  of  their  lives,  experience  wiiies  its  impressions 
into  their  faces;  and  I  would  rather  seek  the  face  that  is  seamed  with  marks  of  sorrow 
and  denial,  with  the  marks  of  care  and  want,  with  the  impressions  of  toil,  aye,  even 
rather  than  the  sweet,  untouched  face  of  babyhood.  The  drama  is  nobler  than  the 
most  melodious  opera,  and  I  would  rather  see  a  play  of  Shsdcespeare's,  and  watch 
the  outpourings  of  passion  and  the  human  soul,  than  listen  to  any  lady's  song  in  ihc 
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drawing-room.  And  so  it  is  in  the  drama  of  life  itself.  But  you  will  say  that  in  many 
cases  men  say — *' Would  God  1  were  a  child  again."  I  know  it,  and  I  want  you  to 
reflect  upon  that  with  me.  Why  should  a  man  wish  to  be  a  child  again  ?  Some 
would  say  to  you — "  I  would  not  live  a  single  hour  over  again.  I  think  of  the  days 
that  are  gone,  and  the  bright  ones  and  the  glad  ones  that  are  there,  but  I  would 
not  live  one  over  again  ;  '*  and  others  say,  "  Would  God  1  could  be  a  child  again.*' 
What  makes  the  difference  between  the  one  who  wishes  to  go  back,  and  the  other 
who  does  not  so  wish  ?  I  think  the  one  who  does  not  wish  to  go  back  is  one  whose 
life  has  been  either  very  sorrowful  or  very  good  ;  but  I  think  myself  the  other 
feeling  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  I  would  say  '*  I  would  like  to  be  a  child 
again/*  because  I  am  conscious,  as  you  are  no  doubt  conscious,  ihat  in  that  battle- 
Held  of  life  it  has  written  its  story  on  our  features,  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  story  of 
victory,  but  also  a  story  of  defeat.  I  do  not  care  about  the  defeat  of  ambition — none 
of  us  do  when  we  look  back — when  we  hoped  to  get  that  post,  and  did  not  get  it,  -and 
hoped  to  have  that  fortune,  and  it  was  not  left  us.  These  are  not  the  defeats  which 
we  ought  10  regret ;  but  if  a  man  feels — I  had  a  grand  chance,  but^  standing  on  the 
battle  ground  of  the  world,  when  the  opportunity  came,  instead  of  taking  the  ill  and 
stamping  it  under  foot,  .\nd  following  (he  good,  and  making  my  life  nobler  and  better 
tiian  it  had  been  before,  I  lust  my  opportunity  ;  that  is  what  makes  him  say,  **  Would 
God  I  were  a  child  again."  Let  us  look  once  more.  Does  not  that  wish  to  be  a  child 
again  show  you  this,  that  you  are  conscious  in  your  soul  of  souls  that  your  will  or  power 
over  life  might  have  been  stronger  than  it  has  been  ?  There  is  another  thing  which 
goes  to  make  up  human  life — circumstances.  A  man,  it  is  often  said,  is  what  he  is, 
not  merely  by  what  he  is  by  nature,  but  by  what  circumstances  have  made  him.  Do 
you  think  that  is  a  very  good  sort  of  manufactory.  Fancy  you  standing  up  at  the  age 
of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  and  saying,  **  I  am  very  sorry.  It  is  time  that  I  am  what  is 
called  a  man,  but  after  all  I  am  what  circumstances  have  made  me."  Is  that  a  man  ? 
Is  that  the  spirit  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  children  ?  What  are  circumstances  ? 
Things  that  happen  everyday.  When  that  man  walks  up  the  street  a  crowd  of 
circumstances  befall  him.  **  Come  in  here,"  says  one ;  and  they  go.  You  know 
where  they  went ;  you  know  what  they  did  ;  and  you  know  that  they  came  out  in  a 
rlifTerent  state  from  that  in  which  they  went  in  ;  you  know  that  they  did  not  walk  out 
as  itaanly  as  they  walked  in.  And  now  that  man  comes  to  us,  and  says — '*  Circum- 
stances have  made  me  what  I  am."  I  think  I  would  try  and  have  a  better 
foundation  on  which  to  stand.  ,1  would  try  and  say,  "  I  will  not  be  made 
by  circumstances."  **  Circumstances  "  is  an  easy  word  to  use ;  but  what  we  must  un- 
derstand is  this,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  circumstances  must  not  be  spoken  of 
as  a  great  fixed  power  over  which  we  have  no  control,  but  that  they  only  mean  the 
things  which  happen  to  us  every  day.  Yesterday's  circumstances  are  gone.  Circum- 
stances are  made  up  of  the  experiences,  the  chances,  and  the  temptations  of  each  day  ; 
and  for  a  man  to  say  that  circumstances  have  made  him  what  he  is,  is  only  to  say  that 
he  habitually  yieUied  to  temptation.  Now  I  want  to  say  this  other  word.  I  said  just 
now  that  he  merely  yielded  to  temptation  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  big  losses  of  our 
lives.  It  has  been  said  that  occasions  make  habits,  and  habits  make  character,  and 
character  makes  destiny.  Occasions  make  habit.  It  was  the  use  that  he  made  of  that 
occasion  when  that  man  yielded  to  temptation  and  went  in  there  that  has  made  him 
what  he  is ;  that  he  did  it  again  and  again  until  he  got  the  habit  of  doing  it.  A  bad 
habit  as  well  as  good  habits  make  character  ;  and  therefore  I  agree  with  the  saying 
that  "  the  most  important  habit  in  life  is  care  in  the  formation  of  habits."  Only  say 
to  yourselves  in  each  moment  of  opportunity  and  temptation — "  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  my  character  of  this  thing  I  am  now  asked  to  do  ?  What  sort  of  habit  would 
I  acquire  if  I  did  it  every  day  ?  "  If  you  only  do  that  you  will  establish  for  yourselves 
fixity  of  character,  the  opportunity  of  becoming  great  in  conquering  circumstances.  I 
said  '*  conquering  circumstances  ;"  and  I  want  you  to  set  before  yourselves  as  your 
great  object  the  achievement  of  victoiy  over  circumstances ;  because  I  want  you  to 
recognise  that  the  great  thing  for  us  all  is  to  make  the  world  better  than  it  is  ;  and  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  for  each  man  to  cultivate  for  himself  the  l)est  character,  and  that 
he  can  only  do  by  acquiring  the  best  habits.  Lavater,  who  knew  men  well,  once  truly 
said — "  He  who  ref(trms  himself  has  done  more  for  the  public  good  than  a  thousand 
frothy  teachers."  There  are  always  people  saying  "  I  want  to  reform  you  ; "  whereas 
the  honest  thing  to  say  would  be,  '•  I  want  to  reform  myself."  As  Shakspeare  says, 
"There  is  no  English  soul  more  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself.  I  would 
greatly  like  to  say  one  thing  more.  It  is  this.  A  great  man  of  this  generation,  who 
died  sadly  last  year,  said  it.     Some  of  you  are  fathers  and  have  boys,  and  therefore  I 
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wiirtell  you  it,  for  it  is  of  special  interest  to  you,  and  anything  that  is  a  great  troth  is 
worth  telling.  I  once  did  not  know  it  myself.  He  said— '*  The  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  go  and  take  the  care  of  your  children  from  their  earliest  years ; 
for  the  worst  habits  of  life  may  be  formed  in  the  cradle."  What  followed  will  be 
more  appropriately  told  to  your  wives,  to  whom  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing  to-morrow ;  but  I  may  as  well  tell  it  to  you  now.  '*  Do  not,  he  added,  **  always 
give  the  child  the  bottle  when  it  cries,  and" — this  is  still  more  important — "never 
give  it  the  bottle  because  it  cries.'*  And  why  not  give  it  the  bottle?  Because 
that  little  cry  is  the  proof  of  the  little  animalism  that  is  there,  and  you  must 
not  let  the  animalism  win  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  If  you  have  found  your 
struggle  against  animalism  hard,  then  I  would  say  to  you,  '*  For  the  sake  of  the 
love  you  bear  this  little  one,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  so  hard  for  it."  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  many  of  the  human  passions  are  inherited  from  our  ancestors  ;  but  this 
is  only  another  reason  why  we  should  teach  our  children  from  the  beginning  to 
put  a  curb  on  them.  In  some  men  passions — for  example,  a  craving  for  drink — may 
have  entered  into  their  very  blood,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  every 
roan  starts  in  the  world  with  an  equal  chance.  It  has  been  said  that  it  required  more 
grace  to  keep  St.  Peter  from  losing  his  temper  than  it  required  to  keep  St.  John  from 
knocking  a  man  down;  and  the  reason  was  this,  that  Peter  had  strong  passions  and  was 
very  impetuous,  whereas  John  was  calm  and  judicial.  I  do  not  think,  after  all,  however, 
that  life  is  very  different  in  its  innermost  core  between  man  and  man.  There  is  at  all 
events  many  a  resemblance  between  your  struggles  and  mine,  and  those  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  make  us  to  say,  "  God  help  us,  for  we  are  alike  exposed  to  temptation, 
and  are  all  in  need  of  the  gracious  forgiveness  of  God  and  the  strong  help  of  His 
loving  spirit.  One  thing  more  I  would  say,  and  it  is  this,  that  from  to-night  we  shall 
all  be  resolved  to  strive  after  a  better  manhood.  This  Church  Congress  is  only  the 
outcome  of  a  resolution  that,  God  helping  us,  we  shall  all  begin  and  endeavour  to 
make  ourselves  better  ministers  of  God  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  and  we  shall  enter  into 
a  compact  this  evening,  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  put  all  temptations  under  oar 
feet,  and  become  the  servants  of  Him  who  embraced  all  humanity  within  his  grasp, 
who  will  be  near  you  in  your  struggle,  and  by  the  energy  of  whose  spirit,  and  the 
constancy  of  whose  Divine  presence,  you  will  be  enabled  to  persevere  to  the  end.  I 
pray  that  we  may  all  make  this  great  and  glorious  resolution,  and  that  the  world  will 
be  better,  that  Wakefield  will  be  better,  that  we  ourselves  will  be  better,  and  that  God's 
creatures  will  be  brighter  because  of  the  resolution  which  in  God*s  name  we  make 
together  to-night. 


A  Second  Over-flow  Meeting  of  working  men  and  members  of 
Congress  was  held  in  the  Parish  Church,  which  was  well  filled.  The 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Emery  read  a  short  service,  and  afterwards  made 
some  introductory  remarks.  Addresses  were  then  given  by  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Billing,  the  Rev.  Canon  McCormick,  Mr.  Helm,  Dr.  Chad- 
wick,  the  Dean  of  Armagh,  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitken,  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Shuttleworth,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  concluded  with  the 
Benediction. 
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The    Rev.    Canon    Maclure   and   LlEUT.-COL.   NEVILLE  in 

the  Chairs. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

(No.  II.)    THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  RESPECT 

TO  RECREATION  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  principal  Court  in  the  Sessions  House  being  too  small  for  the 
Congress,  the  meeting  overflowed  into  the  Second  Court,  and  the 
following  Papers  were  read  in  both  Courts.  The  Rev.  H.  C. 
Shuttleworth  delivered  his  speech  twice. 


PAPERS. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Oakley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester. 

Recreation  is  a  characteristically  Christian  word.  No  single  word, 
perhaps,  goes  so  near  to  be  an  equivalent  name  for  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  recreation  strictly  construed.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  have 
lost  this  larger  and  higher  significance,  and  should  have  come  to  be  used 
in  an  almost  entirely  physical  application  as  the  generic  title  of  all  the 
various  family  of  temporal  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  amusements.  But 
clearly,  the  subject  in  itself  is  not  foreign  to  a  serious  debate  of  church- 
men on  religious  topics ;  and  although  our  subject  is,  no  doubt,  this 
secondary  aspect  of  recreation — as  mental  and  physical  refreshment  apart 
from  that  which  is  strictly  spiritual — yet  even  so,  the  subject  has  these 
higher  religious  affinities,  which  we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget. 

I  define  my  own  task,  therefore,  still  more  closely,  as  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  the  question,  What  ought  the  Church  to  do,  and  what  can 
she  do,  to  foster  healthy  and  innocent  bodily  and  mental  recreation,  and 
even  to  provide  the  means  of  satisfying  it?  It  may  seem  to  some  a 
mundane,  and  some  may  even  add,  an  unspiritual  topic.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  its  place  in  this  programme  proves  that  grave  men  agree  in 
thinking  it  an  important,  and,  at  this  moment — as  I  venture  to  think — 
even  urgent,  subject.     Let  me  try  shortly  to  say  Why, 

Its  importance  arises  thus.  Attention  to  the  question  is  part  of  the 
recurrence  to  first  principles  which  marks  our  generation.  Spiritual- 
mindedness  has  been  seriously  reconsidered  and  scrutinised  to  its  roots ; 
and  by  every  path,  of  theology,  of  philosophy,  of  what  is  called  social 
science,  the  churchman  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  that  is  not  true  spiritual-minded ness  which  addresses  itself  to 
Cfie  factor  of  human  nature  alone,  ignoring  or  despising  the  rest ;  and 
that  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  historical 
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Christianity  is  that  which  best  helps  tlie  Christian  to  fulfil  the  Apostolic 
counsel,  "  Wherefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  (reasonable)  soul,  and 
spirit,"  which  are  His. 

And  I  add,  briefly,  that  attention  to  this  question  also  reflects  the  revived 
understanding  and  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  which  has 
marked  our  time  ;  for  they  witness,  as  nothing  else  does,  to  the  right  re- 
lations of  form  and  substance,  of  matter  and  spirit,  of  body  and  soul,  of 
man  and  God.  They  represent  at  its  highest,  and  protect  beyond  all 
other  safeguards,  the  true  spiritual -mindedness  which  refuses  to  put  asunder 
what  God  has  joined  together.  They  enlist  the  whole  man — body,  soul, 
and  spirit — and  not  a  part  of  him  only,  in  the  worship  and  service  of  his 
Maker.  They  forbid  us  to  forget  or  lay  aside  our  flesh  when  we  would 
he  closest  to  God.  They  are  offered  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
they  hallow  all  life ;  they  transfigure  the  commonest  things,  the  most 
commonplace  actions.  One  of  them  may  be  said  to  provide  at  least  the 
weekly,  if  not  the  daily,  recreation  of  the  redeemed  family.  They  assert, 
between  them,  our  fellowship  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ  in  every  relation 
and  at  everv  hour  of  life. 

So  much  is  necessary  to  lay  solid  ground  for  the  assertion  that  recrea- 
tion is  important  iroin  the  point  of  view  of  religion.  Whence  arises  its 
urgency  to-day  ? 

From  these  two  causes  : — A  non-Christian  humanitarianism  is  actively 
at  work.     The  spirit  of  pleasure-seeking  is  in  tihe  air. 

The  first  needs  no  proof.  What  concerns  us  is,  that  the  Christian  and 
tiie  non-Christian  enthusiasm  of  humanity  very  seriously  need  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. No  one  can  doubt  that  danger  arises  from  a  prevalent  tendency 
to  assume  that  any  and  every  effort  to  improve  or  alleviate  the  bodily  life 
of  men  is  necessarily  Christian  effort  The  young,  and  hopeful,  and 
enterprising  are  tempted  to  mistake,  and  then  to  substitute,  the  temporal 
interests  of  men  for  the  ends  of  the  genuine  Christian  philanthropy.  What 
is  the  touchstone  of  the  true  and  the  false  ?  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
Christian  Church  quits  her  strongest  ground  when  she  fails  to  maintain 
the  reality  of  the  potential  **  recreation  "  of  human  nature  in  the  Second 
Adam.  And  this  ground  firmly  occupied,  no  doubt  an  immense  range 
of  liberty  is  secured  to  the  Christian,  which  a  narrower  theology  denies 
to  him.  But  an  awful  qualification  remains,  which  seems  too  frequently 
overlooked.  This  new  creation  is  not  complete  and  final  here.  It  has 
not  obliterated  the  conditions  of  the  original  creation,  or  its  consequences; 
it  has  only  redeemed  and  remedied  them.  In  a  word,  sin,  and  the  con- 
flict with  sin^  remains  the  lot  of  man,  and  the  special  probation  of  the 
Christian  man.  It  is  madness,  suicide,  to  ignore  the  presence  and  the 
pressure  of  this  mortal  foe.  Consequently,  habits  of  mind  and  lines  of 
conduct  which  at  least  seem  to  ignore  the  constant  need  of  moral  vigilance, 
which  betray  no  scruples  or  anxiety  as  to  the  tendencies  of  this  or  that  taste 
or  form  of  recreation,  which  adopt  the  wide  claim  of  the  Apostle,  *'  AU 
things  are  lawful  for  vie;  "  but  ignore  his  safeguard,  '*  All  things  are  twt 
expedient** — this  tone  and  policy  need  to  be  firmly  met  and  corrected  by 
the  honest  self-knowledge  of  the  same  Christian  moralist — *•  I  find  a  law 
in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind."  The  recognition 
of  this,  with  constant  vigilance  lest  the  latent  evil  break  forth  out  of  our 
good,  and  lest  even  our  good  be  evil  spoken  of — these  are  the  conditions 
of  genuinely  Christian  forms  of  recreation.     Here,  then,  lies  the  difference 
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between  the  philanthropic  paganism  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
redeemed  and  redeeming  philanthropy  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Again,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  is  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  The  extraordinary  abundance  of  ready  money,  notwithstanding 
*'  bad  trade/'  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  which  have  been  actually  created 
by  the  new  forms  of  our  social  growth,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact 
of  social  politics  to-day.  And  panly  from  the  nature  of  much  of  their 
occupation — mechanical,  dull,  exacting,  and  partly  from  the  mere  novelty 
— still  more,  alas  !  from  the  demoralising  example  of  gross  and  sordid 
pleasure-seeking  in  the  classes  socially  above  their  own — they  are  all  de- 
manding an  .easy  supply  of  pleasures  in  every  form,  and  grasping  at  them 
with  both  hands.  If,  as  I  think,  no  one  will  dispute  these  facts,  surely 
here  is  ground  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  assertion  that  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  take  up  a  line  of  hec  own,  and  to  make  good  the 
right  relations  between  reasonable  religion  and  reasonable  recreation  is 
important  and  urgent  in  the  last  degree. 

Two  further  steps  may  be  taken  at  once.  i.  The  clergyman  and  the 
zealous  lay  churchman  are  clearly  doing  no  more  than  part  of  their  tfufy 
in  promoting  reasonable  recreation.  It  is  a  consequence  of  their  creed ; 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  covers  every  department  of  life,  that  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  man.  No  apology  is  needed 
— ^let  me  say  it  emphatically — by  the  clergyman,  or  the  Christian  worker 
and  teacher,  lay  or  clerical,  who  busies  himself,  in  a  frank  and  reasonable 
way,  with  the  provision  of  innocent  amusement  to  his  flock  or  his  scholars. 
He  is  failing  in  a  positive  duty  if  he  neglects  this  part  of  the  province  of 
life  intrusted  to  him  to  till  and  cultivate,  if  he  lets  either  smiles  or  sneers 
move  him  from  the  discharge  of  a  real  obligation.  2.  He  is  failing  still 
more  grievously  if  he  yields  to  the  temptation  of  making  this  lighter  and 
easier  part  of  his  responsibility  the  mat'n  business  of  his  life  and  work. 
This  point  can  hardly  be  pressed  too  far.  It  is  only  in  connection  with, 
in  subordination  to,  real  and  earnest  effort  for  the  enlightenment  and 
quickening  of  men's  spirits,  and  the  development  and  education  of  their 
spiritual  faculties,  that  recreation  in  the  secondary  sense  finds  its  place  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy.  To  do  good,  and  to  do  any- 
thing but  harm,  it  must  supplement  and  not  supplant  the  steady  witness 
of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments,  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  class-room,  to 
higher  things.  It  is  only  when  the  parish  church  is,  and  is  felt  to  be,  the 
centre  and  mainspring  of  everything  that  is  done  in  the  parish  for  the 
good  of  the  parishioners  that  the  Christian  minister  walks  safely  in  what 
are,  after  all,  the  bye-ways  of  his  efforts  and  of  his  influence.  My  point 
is  that  the  close  relation  of  recreation  with  the  worship  and  ministries  of 
the  Church  itself  is  vital.  Let  everything  flow  from,  or  run  up  into,  the 
influences  and  sanctions  of  the  sanctuary,  and  even  the  novice  in  such 
efforts  will  need  hardly  any  other  rule  of  recreation  for  his  guidance.  The 
Church  and  its  services  are  not  everything :  that  has  been  sufficiently 
maintained ;  but  it  is  not,  alas !  unnecessary  to  raise  a  protest  against 
the  astonishing  tendency  to  imply,  if  not  to  say,  that  they  are  almost 
nothing  at  all. 

Others,  I  take  it,  will  raise  the  points  in  the  field  of  recreation  which 
most  interest  them.  I  can  only  point  out  a  few  directions  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  religious  people  may  well  direct  their  efforts,  and  offer 
a  few  observations  on  one  or  two  of  them.    Grant  the  great  condition 
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already  laid  down,  that  worship  is  the  standing:  sanction  and  safegoaxd 
of  recreation — that  reverence  and  the  fear  of  God  are  the  sheet  anchors 
of  mental  and  bodily  life,  as  well  as  of  the  soul,  and  at  once  every  branch 
of  secondary  education  lies  open  to  the  promoter  of  Christian  recreation. 
Nothing  solid  is  gained  until  you  have  convinced  the  young  that  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind  and  the  imagination,  rising  upwards  to  those  of  the 
*'  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him,"  far  outweigh  those  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  emotions,  besides  being  far  more  lasting.  It  may  be  only  *'  the  fit 
few  "  whom  these  considerations  will  reach,  but  they  can  be  patiently 
and  forcibly  urged  upon  cUL  Young  men  may  often  be  reached  by  the 
argument  that  a  small  library  of  good  books  is  a  good  possession  to  start 
with  in  life.  And  this  inducement  is  surely  a  worthy  argument  to  supple- 
ment others  in  favour  of  economy,  if  not  of  abstinence,  in  respect  of  strong 
drinks  and  tobacco.  Let  me  add  that  the  magazine  which  shall  reach 
and  shall  interest  the  class  of  young  men  I  am  thinking  of,  has  probably 
yet  to  be  set  on  foot,  excellent  and  full  of  good  matter  as  CasselVs  Magazine 
and  Chamber^ Journal sXxeaidy  are;  but  they  are  not  addressed  to  the 
young  clerk  or  shopman.  Again,  a  habit  of  saving  with  a  view  to  the 
means  of  travel,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  well  worthy  of  the  wise  clergyman's 
advice  to  the  young.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  much  I  have  known  young 
men  accomplish,  especially  two  together,  with  j£,6  or  ^7  apiece  in  their 
pockets,  during  a  fortniglu's  absence  from  London.  And  the  practice  of 
rewarding  choir-boys  by  a  carefully  arranged  fortnight  at  the  sea  in  the 
summer  is  sure  to  bring  many  advantages,  permanent  as  well  as  present, 
forming  tastes  and  laying  in  knowledge  which  can  never  be  wholly  lost. 
The  easy  and  self-respecting  association  of  the  sexes  is  a  problem  in 
the  humbler  ranks — though  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  quite 
IX)ssible  to  bring  together  the  members  of  two  guilds  for  the  two  sexes 
into  a  common  meeting  in  a  winter  evening ;  or  into  a  common  expedi- 
tion on  a  summer's  day,  and  it  does  untold  good.  Classes — best  held, 
perhaps,  in  a  private  house — for  reading  of  various  kinds,  have  succeeded 
very  well  for  young  men  and  young  women  together.  Any  and  every 
conceivable  way  of  making  long  evenings  innocent  and  happy,  can  never 
be  beneath  our  care.  The  admirable  system  of  recreative  and  practical 
evening  classes,  which  is  now  being  set  on  foot,  has  hit  a  great  blot,  and 
may  do  much  for  the  generation  now  just  leaving  our  day  schools. 
We  need  its  counterpart  in  all  classes.  Public  baths  are  invaluable  for 
health  and  exercise,  and  the  use  of  them  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way,  as  well  as  out-door  games  of  all  kinds,  wherever  i^ossible.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  music,  beyond  saying  that  it  affords  the  best 
means  of  bringing  young  men  and  young  women  together ;  nor  of  the 
obvious  value  of  well-chosen  books,  lent  privately  or  through  a  library. 
It  is  common-place,  but  I  would  insist  most  earnestly  on  the  elevating 
and  refining  influence  of  country  scenes  and  air  in  themselves,  and  for 
the  new  interests  they  awaken.  It  is  not  difficult  to  interest  young 
men,  or  young  women  either,  in  the  rudiments  of  natural  history,  or  of 
botany,  or  of  geology,  or  of  astronomy,  or  of  history,  as  illustrated  by 
ancient  buildings,  in  connection  with  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and 
to  follow  up  the  awakened  interest  on  returning  home.  I  have  been 
with  the  members  of  parochial  guilds,  and  other  parties  of  young  people ; 
sometimes  of  both  sexes — and  not  all  of  them  exactly  young — on  the 
happiest  possible  outings  on  Bank  Holidays,  to  Canterbury,  Rochester, 
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St.  Alban'Sy  Winchester,  Salisbury  and  Windsor.  I  liave  walked  with 
them — not  a  few  of  them  lovers — for  miles  in  the  hop-growing  districts 
of  Kent,  singing  glees  and  catches,  and  at  nightfall  hymns,  as  we  walked 
along ;  and  also  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the  quiet  places  within  reach  of  the 
town,  Broadstairs,  Harwich,  and  the  Essex  coast ;  and  I  solemnly  say 
that  nothing  in  the  recollection  of  nearly  twenty-five  years'  work  in 
London  gives  me  more  solid  satisfaction,  or  a  more  simple  hope  that  it 
helped  "  to  make  righteousness  and  the  will  of  God  prevail'' 

I  have  purposely  reserved  two  points  for  a  little  more  discussion — 
What  are  we  to  say  of  dancing  and  the  stage?  Are  they  modes  of 
recreation  that  we  can  sanction  and  promote  ?  The  first  thing  to  be 
said  is  that  they  represent  two  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  human 
mind,  in  all  races  and  in  every  class.  Proscribe  them,  and  you  empty 
page  after  page  of  the  best  poetry  and  of  the  loftiest  literature,  if  not 
even  of  our  sacred  books,  of  their  meaning.  It  is  hard  to  see,  again, 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  if  you  encourage  other  gymnastic  and 
athletic  exercises  and  only  decry  dancing.  But  argument  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary.  Do  the  associations  and  influences  of  dancing  and  the 
drama  destroy  their  native  innocence,  and  forfeit  Christian  sanction  for 
them?  This  is  a  question  of  discretion  and  degree.  Undoubtedly, 
they  are  abused,  and  have  been  known  to  bring  untold  mischief  in  their 
train.  Do  we  avoid  it  all  by  avoiding  them?  To  what  does  the 
objection,  in  fact,  not  apply  ?  Many  of  us  remember  the  time  when  the 
same  argument  was  used  against  Sunday  evening  services,  by  no  means 
without  ground.  I  take  it  that,  danger  for  danger,  the  lonely  walk  has 
more  directly  and  oftener  led  to  mischief  than  the  most  crowded  ordinary 
dance.  No,  if  you  do  not  condemn  dancing  as  wholly  bad,  which  is  not 
easy  to  maintain,  you  must  be  content  to  surround  it  with  innocent 
surroundings,  and  to  teach  the  young  to  take  it  as  a  natural  and  obvious 
amusement,  wholly  innocent  in  itself.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
frowning  upon  it  publicly  and  officially,  and  permitting  it  in  private. 
Improve  and  elevate,  and  refine  the  dancers,  with  that  most  real  of  all 
refinement  which  is  common  to  good  Christians  of  every  class,  and  you 
have  done  all  that  is  in  your  power  to  deprive  dancing,  or  anything  else, 
of  its  possible  dangers.  We  trust  our  own  children  to  dance,  perhaps 
we  have  dancing  in  our  own  homes.  Help  humble  children  to  have  the 
same  instincts  and  the  same  safeguards,  and  you  have  done  the  best 
thing  to  put  dancing  on  its  proper  footing.  We  have  all  known  well-bred 
girls  avoid  particular  partners,  or  keep  clear  of  a  certain  set ;  why  should 
not  the  same  modesty  and  tact  he  acquired  and  exerted  even  more 
firmly  by  less  carefully  protected  girls  ?  as,  I  believe,  in  fact,  it  often  is. 
Are  we,  then,  to  promote  dancing  and  provide  for  it  ?  I  never,  in  fact, 
did  so  in  my  own  parish,  but  I  know  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
men  who  encourage  dancing  in  their  parochial  parties.  I  thinlc  them 
perfectly  right  and  prudent, — if  they  see  their  way  to  keeping  up  the 
natural  and  easy  tone  of  the  party,  which  depends  on  many  things,  and 
needs  leadership  amongst  the  laity  ;  above  all,  on  the  part  of  a  few 
ladies,  even  more  than  from  the  clergyman  himself.  People  often  speak 
as  if  'Miberality,"  as  it  is  called  in  these  matters,  were  the  wholly 
modem  notion  of  a  few  wrong-headed  and  rash  young  men.  It  is  over 
thirty  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  that  one  of  the  saintliest  clergymen  in 
England,  who  passed  through  many  phases  of  opinion,  and  died  a  most 
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devoted  missionary  in  India,  becoming  convinced  of  the  duty  of  recog> 
nising  and,  as  he  then  thought,  of  sharing  the  recreation  of  his  flock* 
deliberately  set  himself  to  learn  the  polka,  that  he  might  dance  it  widi 
them  in  a  Yorkshire  town.  And  a  very  pathetic  sight  I  have  been  told 
it  was  !  I  do  not  counsel  this.  The  priest  may  sanction  and  encourage 
many  things  he  need  not  actually  share.  But  I  do  counsel  a  grave  and 
genial  interest  in,  and  superintendence  of,  all  the  honest  and  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  young. 

Some  of  the  same  considerations  are  applicable  to  the  question  of  the 
theatre.  But  let  a  few  plain  words  be  pardoned.  For  most  of  the 
indignation  and  suspicion,  which  is  still  sincerely  felt  against  the  stage, 
the  stage  and  its  occupants  are  still  largely  responsible.  The  distrust  of 
it  on  the  part  of  many  good  and  fair-minded  people  is  not  mere  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  Let  no  one  venture  to  deride  their  scruples.  The 
stage  has  been  under  the  ban,  or  at  least  the  protest,  of  the  Church  in 
all  countries,  from  time  to  time,  all  along  the  Christian  centuries ;  and 
this  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  without  reason.  The  modern  stage  has 
shown  many  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  reach  and  keep  a  safer  morsd  level, 
but  it  has  also  shown  many  opposite  symptoms.  The  process  of  recon- 
ciliation is,  of  course,  a  mutual  one,  and  the  frank  endeavour  of  public 
moralists  and  teachers  to  justify  and  support  the  stage  as  a  means  of 
Christian  recreation — nay,  even  as  an  important  element  in  a  liberal 
education, — must  be  met  with  equal  frankness  and  consideration  by 
those  who  provide  this  recreation.  Theatres  will  probably  continue  to 
differ,  as  clubs  and  concert-rooms  differ,  as  books  and  magazines  and 
social  circles  differ.  It  is  surely  our  duty  to  distinguish,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  facts,  when  we  know  that  those  under  our  influence 
are  attracted  to  the  theatre,  and  to  support  and  justify  what  is  good,  as 
frankly  as  we  condemn  and  discourage  what  we  see  is  bad.  Nor  must 
we  be  inhumanly  fastidious,  nor  set  up  as  rough  and  heedless  critics  of 
what  is,  on  the  whole,  not  only  in  its  most  conspicuous  representatives, 
but  in  its  humbler  and  more  struggling  members,  an  honourable  and 
high-principled  profession,  with  a  remarkable  habit  of  benevolence  and 
brotherhood.  We  can  only  make  sure  of  the  general  tendency  of 
particular  theatres  or  plays,  and  leave  the  inevitable  incidents  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature  in  higher  hands.  We  cannot  change  them 
or  ignore  them,  or  coerce  them  in  a  church  or  in  the  street,  any  more 
than  in  a  theatre.  I  admit  the  question  to  be  difficult,  but  I  am  sure 
the  principle  of  "  Honi  soit  qui  mat y  pense  "  has  a  very  wide  application 
to  the  stage.  I  have  known  sincere  offence  to  have  been  given  to  a 
simple  mind  by  the  most  recent  and  most  refined  representation  of 
Faust ^  in  spite  of  its  obvious  "  moral,"  where  none  had  been  given  by 
Don  Giovanni^  La  Favorita,  or  La  Traviata.  But  then,  I  have  known 
an  accomplished  and  otherwise  sensible  lawyer  who  gravely  held  it  to  be 
"  quite  too  shocking  "  to  read  the  Seventh  Commandment  in  church  ! 
Personally,  my  familiarity  with  the  theatre  is  but  slight  I  am  far  from 
being  a  favourable  or  even  a  lenient  critic.  But  if  the  office  of  the  stage 
is  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  or  to  **  purify  by  pity  and  fear," 
then  it  will  sometimes  reflect  ugly  facts,  and  use  them  to  produce  the 
very  healthiest  emotion.  But  this  does  not,  and  will  not  cover,  I  fear, 
the  whole  ground  of  the  modern  drama.  Much  of  it  is  still  saturated 
with  an  unhealthy  interest  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  it  is  only  right  to  say 
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that  this  unwholesome  taste  obviously  prevails  more  largely  in  what  are 
called  the  upper  classes  than  in  the  lower.  They  do  not  yet  bring 
translations  of  the  ugliest  French  plays  to  the  East- end  of  London.  More 
or  less  right-minded  melodrama  is  still  the  staple  of  our  most  strictly 
popular  theatres,  though  it  is  being  lowered  and  spoilt  by  the  passion  for 
sensational  situations.  As  in  many  other  matters,  the  public  taste  needs 
correcting  from  the  top  downwards,  and  this  is  a  long  and  difficult 
process.  I  cannot  argue  further.  My  main  position  is,  that  with 
dramatic  literature  in  every  language  and  in  every  hand,  with  dramatic 
speech-days  once  or  twice  a  year  in  every  public,  and  many  a  private, 
school ;  with  a  striking,  though  probably  artificial,  fashion  of  interest  in 
the  theatre,  in  all  classes ;  and  with  a  generation  of  managers  and 
players  entitled,  not,  of  course,  without  exception,  to  our  genuine  respect 
and  admiration,  the  moralist  of  to-day  cannot  regard  with  indiscriminate 
hostility,  still  less  contempt,  a  universally  popular  recreation,  so  free 
upon  the  whole  from  any  necessary  mischief,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  heart,  and  so  capable  of  beneficial  influences,  as  the  theatre  or 
the  stage. 

Another  aspect  of  recreation  remains,  which  it  would  be  cowardly  to 
ignore.  In  the  religious  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  tried  to  set  the 
subject,  it  is  manifest  where  the  ideal  of  Christian  recreation  is  to  be 
found — viz.,  in  the  day  of  rest,  the  weekly  source  of  inward  and  outward 
refreshment,  of  constant  resurrection  to  fresh  stages  of  new  and  quickened 
life.  Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  for  us.  We  have  divorced 
recreation  from  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  so  doing  have  confused  the  idea 
and  lowered  the  standard  of  Christian  recreation.  **  Religion  belongs  to 
Sunday  ;  recreation  to  the  other  days."  The  inference  is  clear  at  once 
that  religion  and  recreation  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

We  have  utterly  forgotten  that  the  Church  by  most  true  instinct  has 
condensed  the  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  Catechism  into  the  simple 
obligation  to  ''worship  Him,  to  give  Him  thanks,  to  call  upon  Him, 
.  .  .  .  and  to  serve  Him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life^  Till  Sunday 
is  more  nearly  the  Christian's  pattern  day,  the  day  of  special  exercise 
indeed  for  the  highest  part  of  man,  but  of  equal  refreshment  for  the 
whole  of  man,  the  nature  and  limits  of  recreation  will  be  always  in  doubt 
and  dispute.  Here,  too,  is  another  wide  field.  I  must  be  content  with 
very  general  conclusions. 

(a,)  The  English  Churchman's  Sunday  needs  reverent  reconsideration. 
The  Puritan  Sunday  cannot  be  considered  wholly  successful,  though  we 
owe  to  it  the  maintenance  of  some  noble  ideals  of  life  and  of  religious 
duty,  on  which  I  would  gladly  dwell  if  time  permitted.  The  absence  of 
the  people  from  our  churches  is  exaggerated,  but  there  remains  an  awful 
residuum  of  fact.  I  believe  and  maintain  that  the  resolute  rechristening 
of  Sunday  is  the  key  of  many  social  and  most  religious  problems. 

(^.)  I  cannot  now  discuss,  though  I  would  gladly  do  so,  such  details, 
however  important,  as  the  limits  of  Sunday  work  and  the  opening  of 
Sunday  places  of  recreation ;  but  I  maintain  generally  that  these  questions 
are  perfectly  capable  of  solution,  if  English  Christians  are  reasonable  and 
resolute.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  sacrificing  the  interests  of  any 
class,  no  real  risk  of  entailing  the  loss  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  for  all, 
beyond  the  point  at  which  a  minority  already  do,  and  always  must, 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  majority.     The  working  classes  no  doubt 
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fear  change,  for  they  do  not  trust  the  present  ruling  powers  to  make  the 
legal  changes,  if  any,  in  their  favour ;  and  to  regulate  all  Sunday  labour 
by  law.  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  ever)  thing  has  been  left  in  England,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  blind  competition  and  the  tyranny  of  bare 
majorities.  We  Christians  are,  in  fact,  the  State  of  England  if  we  can 
agree  and  act  together. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  Sunday  recreation  is  increasingly  claimed 
and  recognised  as  the  special  province  of  a  subversive  secularism — the 
hobby  of  every  sceptical  sciolist — the  pet  weapon  in  the  anti-Christian 
armoury.  To  grant  this  is  indeed  to  play  into  our  adversaries'  hands. 
I  maintain  that  I  am  offering  them  here  the  most  uncompromising  and 
most  effective  resistance,  by  claiming,  in  a  Congress  of  Churchmen,  that 
the  question  is  ours^  not  theirs  ;  that  its  solution  is  in  our  hands,  not  in 
theirs  ;  and  that  if  we  leave  its  settlement,  as  at  present  we  are  doing, 
entirely  in  their  hands,  the  result  will  be  wholly  our  own  fault. 

A  final  consideration  must  be  faced.  You  acknowledge,  it  will  be 
said,  the  power  for  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  Puritan  conception  of 
the  Lord's  Day ;  a  day  of  separateness,  a  day  of  severity,  a  day  of  the 
soul,  a  day  of  God.  All  admission  of  recreation  into  it  must  weaken 
this  conception.  As  an  earnest  man,  what  idea  have  you  to  substitute 
for  this  at  least  partially  effective  idea,  of  a  day  set  free  from  work,  and 
detached  from  the  world.     I  make  three  answers : — 

I.  Such  a  conception  is  not  really  a  true  conception  of  a  day  of  God. 

Such  a  day  may  have  its  place  in  the  Christian  life,  but  not  as  the 
weekly  day  of  **  delight,  honourable  for  all  men."  Recreation  has  a  most 
necessary  place  in  the  most  spiritual  life. 

2  Such  a  conception  of  a  day  has  never  been  realised.  It  never  had 
in  fact  any  real  support  from  th^  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  based.  It  has  always  opened  the  door  to 
unreality  in  those  who  profess  it,  and  to  tyranny  over  those  who 
decline  it. 

3.  That  door  has  never  been  so  wide  ajar,  and  the  contrast  between 
theory  and  practice  so  sharp  and  scandalous,  as  it  is  to-day.  The  theory 
of  200  or  300  years  ago  is  upheld,  the  practice  is  what  we  see  on  every 
side.  ^  The  snare  to  young  minds  and  tender  consciences  is  cruel  and 
gratuitous.  For  many  a  man,  the  religion  which  the  English  Sunday 
represents  is  stamped  with  fatal  unreality.  Meantime,  while  our  Parlia- 
ment is  too  scrupulous  or  too  cowardly  to  touch  the  question,  its  noble 
principle  of  laissez  faire  has  left  the  soulless  Companies  which  own  our 
railways,  and  tramcars,  and  omnibuses  to  regulate  their  Sunday  traffic  at 
their  convenience,  and  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  as  they  please.  I 
am  pleading  only  for  some  consistent  acceptance  of  principles  and  for 
some  bold  and  intelligible  action  upon  them. 

But  what  idea  do  you  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  still  living  English 
idea  of  the  Lord's  Day  ?  I  do  not  desire  to  be  rid  of  it  in  the  least,  but 
only  to  give  it  a  firmer  basis,  a  more  consistent  and  reasonable  expres- 
sion. But  I  do  maintain  that  there  is  an  idea  of  Sunday  which  is  over- 
looked, and  the  restoration  of  which  to  its  due  place  would  do  more 
than  supply  the  loss  of  any  other,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  own 

ordinance,  the  characteristic  rite  of  the  Christian  day  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout ;  but  I  may  express  a 
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firm  opinion  that  till  we  English  churchmen  have  recovered  some  recog- 
nised and  habitual  practice  by  which  Christ's  members, — that  is,  the 
baptized,  confirmed,  and  communicant  believers, — are  led  to  take  their 
part  at  least  on  Sunday  in  the  great  oblation  of  the  new  law,  and  to 
plead  the  perpetual  memory  of  the  redeeming  life  and  death  of  their 
living  Head,  on  the  day  of  His  victory  over  death  and  sin,  no  real  pro- 
gress will  have  been  made  in  apprehending  the  principle  of  religious 
recreation  any  more  than  of  Christian  worship.     But  that  lesson  learnt, 
that  habit  acquired,  it  must  and  may  be  trusted  to  have  its  own  eiTect,  at 
least,  to  give  the  keynote  of  the  day.     Converse  with  the  holiest  things 
will  settle  for  reverent  and  pious  minds  what  may,  and  what  may  not, 
fitly  follow  on  the  holy  day.     It  will  also  inspire  a  real  charity  for  the 
needs  of  the  less  religious.     If  I  justify  a  band  in  a  park,  or  the  opening 
of  a  picture  gallery,  I  do  not  thereby  undertake  to  spend  some  hours 
every  Sunday  in  listening  to  it  or  looking  at  them  myself.     Rightly  con- 
strued, the  old  maxim  which  permits  works  of  charity  and  necessity  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  will  carry  us  a  long  way  in  the  paths  of  Christian  liberty. 
The  Eucharist  habitually  frequented  on  Sunday  will  decide  the  fitness 
or  unfitness  of  many  other  things.     The  consecration  of  all  life,  the 
hallowing  of  every  commonplace  action,  the  transfiguration  of  daily  food 
itself,  with  the  light  of  the  life  which  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  the 
bond  of  union  of  the  deepest  kind  both  with  God  and  man  ;  here  is  the 
missing  link  between  Sunday  and  week-day,  between  Sunday  morning 
and  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  ;  there  is  the  unfailing  light,  however 
we  may  lower  it  or  hide  it,  upon  all  the  problems  of  the  right  relation 
between  acts  of  worship  and  communion  with  God,  and  the  concurrent 
claims  of  body  and  mind,  which  await  us  every  day  and  all  day,  and  on 
Sunday  no  less  than  on  other  days.     Such  is  the  true  ground  and  spirit 
of  Christian  recreation,  and  of  its  relation  to  religion.     On  the  one  hand 
therefore  the  plain  Christian  man,  no  less  than  the  Christian  philosopher, 
can  echo  the  heathen  dramatist,  '*  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  do 
I  think  foreign  to  me ; ''  and  on  the  other  he  can  dare  to  use  the  lofty 
language  of  the  Hebrew  Psalm,  **  All  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  Thee.^^ 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brabazon. 

[Read  by  Lieut.  Mansfield  Smith.] 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  list  of  subjects 
to  be  considered  by  this  Congress  that  the  Church  has  a  duty  in  respect 
to  both  literature  and  amusements,  and  we  are  relieved  therefore  of  the 
onus  of  showing  that  such  an  obligation  is  incumbent  on  her.  There 
cannot  be  many  who  would  question  the  existence  of  such  an  obligation. 
If  by  the  word  "  Church "  we  mean  the  general  body  of  Christians 
believing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  assuredly  is 
incumbent  on  that  corporate  body  to  take  every  step  which  may  conduce 
to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  its  members,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
itself;  and  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose  every  effort  should  be  made, 
not  only  to  recommend  to  men  the  practice  of  virtue,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  recognised  services  and  preaching  of  the  orJained 
ministers  of  the  Church,  but  by  utilising  all  the  secular  influences  which 
move  men  in  this  nineteenth  century  to  thought  and  action.  Amongst 
these  influences  may  be  reckoned  literature  and  amusements.  These 
two  motive  powers  the  Church  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  As  long  as 
the  world  lasts  men  will  seek  recreation  as  a  means  of  refreshment  after 
labour,  and  though  literature  is  a  more  potent  power  in  our  day  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  past,  it  promises  to  exert  a  still  greater  influence  in  the 
future. 

Reading  is  now  an  almost  universal  acquirement.  The  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  is  enor- 
mous— ^add  to  these  the  fortnightly  and  monthly  magazines,  the  organs 
of  special  movements,  societies,  and  bodies,  the  innumerable  penny 
novelettes  which  circulate  amongst  the  young  of  the  lower  and  lower- 
middle  classes,  and  the  three-volume  novels  which  are  devoured  by 
their  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  higher  social  standing,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  current  literature  of  the  day  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  tremendous 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on  the  national  life. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  avail  itself  of  literature  as  an  in^sini- 
ment  for  the  dissemination  of  wholesome,  moral,  and  ennobling  thought, 
and  for  the  spread  of  religious  principle  ? 

I  think  it  is. 

The  large  circulation  which  those  two  excellent  magazines — "  The 
Boys*  and  the  Girls'  own  Paper" — have  attained  (and  I  only  quote 
these  as  representative  of  a  class  of  literature  I  should  like  to  see  more 
widely  extended),  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  moral 
influence  can  be  exercised  through  the  Press  over  a  special  class  of 
readers. 

In  these  papers  the  "goody-goody"  type  of  writing,  which  repels 
more  than  it  attracts,  is  entirely  absent.  The  tastes  of  the  readers  are 
carefully  studied,  and  every  effort  made  to  render  the  publication 
attractive ;  at  the  same  time  all  that  is  base,  vulgar,  or  immoral,  is 
rigidly  excluded,  with  the  result  that  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  well  fail  to  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  such  a  paper  not  only  entertained,  but  with  moral 
principles  strengthened. 

When  we  consider  how  numerous  are  the  publications  which  exercise 
on  the  public  mind  a  distinctly  contrary  effect,  we  may  rejoice  that  there 
are  some,  and  those  with  a  large  circulation,  which  represent  vice  and 
virtue  in  their  proper  colours. 

These  two  papers,  though  published  by  a  religious  society,  are  not 
directly  under  the  influence  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the  Church,  and  it 
IS  well  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Their  power  is  all  the  greater  for  it. 
Indeed,  few  of  the  readers  of  these  papers  are  aware  that  they  have  any 
connection  with  a  religious  society,  and  a  certain  proportion  wou!d 
perhaps  cease  to  read  them  were  the  fact  blazoned  on  the  title  page. 
Cannot  the  Church  still  further  extend  its  influence  on  the  reading  pul)- 
Jic  of  other  classes  in  a  somewhat  similar  and  indirect  manner  ? 

Some  of  our  bishops  have  lately  surrounded  themselves  with  an  able 

band  of  preachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as.  a  kind  of  reserve  in  ihe 

if   r   ^^  ^^^  Church,  ready  at  the  command  of  their  superior  to  attack 

tne  foe  wherever  the  stress  of  conflict  may  be  greatest.     I  rejoice  over 

this  addition  to  the  forces  of  the  Church  miliunt,  but  would  point  out 
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that  the  written  is  now  even  more  powerful  than  the  spoken  word,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  if  a  portion  of  this  Episcopal  reserve  were  com- 
posed of  men  ready  with  the  pen,  as  well  as  with  the  tongue,  and  if  the 
special  duty  were  assigned  to  this  section  of  studying  the  literature  most 
read  amongst  the  people  of  the  diocese,  and  of  turning  their  attention 
to  the  best  means  of  influencing  and  elevating  thought  and  conduct 
through  the  local  Press. 

It  probably  would  be  found  that  this  could  best  be  done  by  anony- 
mous composition.  The  competition  between  local  prints  is  great,  and 
really  well-written  articles  on  scientific,  artistic,  literary,  social,  or 
philanthropic  subjects,  would  always  be  welcome. 

It  would  probably  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  strictly 
religious  articles,  though  even  these  might  occasionally  be  received,  if 
dealing  with  the  philosophical  and  speculative  questions  of  the  day, 
but  it  would  be  wise  for  a  general  veto  to  be  placed,  by  Episcopal 
authority,  on  controversial  or  political  writing,  even  when  contributed 
anonymously. 

In  the  domain  of  more  serious  thought  and  writing  the  Church  has 
always  taken  a  prominent  position — a  position  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
her  to  maintain  if  she  is  to  retain  her  hold  over  the  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  classes  of  Society  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  way  can  she  exercise 
her  influence,  with  greater  effect,  than  through  the  written  contributions 
of  her  gifted  sons  to  the  high-class  magazines  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  thankfulness  that  the  days  of  ease,  luxury,  and 
even  sloth  amongst  the  prelates  of  the  Church  have  passed  away,  and 
that  the  position  of  a  bishop  or  other  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  is  one 
of  such  continued  toil,  that  only  strong  constitutions  can  stand  its  wear 
and  tear ;  but  this  enforced  activity  is  purchased  somewhat  dearly,  by 
the  want  of  leisure,  which  robs  the  Church  of  much  valuable  thought, 
learning,  and  research,  which  in  former  days  would  have  been  transferred 
to  paper,  and  have  enriched  the  world. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Church,  recognising  its  altered  condition,  could 
reserve  certain  positions  of  emolument,  to  be  held  by  men  who  had 
proved,  by  useful  literary  work,  their  fitness  and  ability  for  a  post,  the 
possession  of  which  would  give  them  the  opportunity  of  doing  still 
better  literary  work  in  the  interests  of  religion. 

I  think  that  I  have  shown  that  there  are  many  opportunities  in  the 
realm  of  literature  in  which  the  Church  may,  and  indeed  pught,  to 
exercise  her  influence.  Is  this  less  so  in  the  case  of  the  amusements  of 
the  people? 

I  think  not. 

England  is  no  longer  the  "  Merrie  England'*  of  old.  Our  people,  as 
a  rule,  are  congregated  in  towns,  where  the  pressure  of  life  is  so  great 
that  the  majority  have  very  little  time  for  amusement,  even  if  opportu- 
nities of  innocent  and  healthy  recreation  presented  themselves.  But, 
as  a  fact,  the  amusements  to  be  found  in  an  English  town  are  few,  and 
still  fewer  are  these  which  could  be  called  either  healthy  or  innocent. 
Let  us  consider  what  are  the  amusements  of  urban  populations  ?  We 
might  almost  begin  and  end  the  list  with  the  word  **  drinking,"  throwing 
in  an  occasional  reference  to  a  travelling  theatrical  company  (not  visited 
by  the  masses),  a  perambulating  circus  or  menagerie,  or  show  of  some 
lusus  natures  (the  more  horrible  and  sensational  the  better) ;  then  we 
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should  not  forget  the  local  races,  with  the  annual  demoralisation  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  nor  should  the  periodic  saturnalia,  which  takes  place 
on  the  occasion  of  Bank  Holidays,  be  omitted.  The  list  is,  I  think, 
now  complete,  and  a  very  edifying  one  it  is ;  doubtless  calculated  to 
throw  brightness  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  their  daily  work  refreshed  and  invigorated  in  mind  and  body. 

The  question  of  the  amusements  of  the  masses  is  very  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  national  health,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
latter  is  intimately  related  to  that  of  national  morality.  This  being  the 
case,  I  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  encourage,  both  in 
town  and  country  (for  in  many  a  rural  village  monotony  and  dulness  are 
at  the  bottom  of  much  vice),  every  innocent  amusement  which  may 
conduce  to  the  increased  health,  instruction,  sociability,  mutual  good- 
feeling,  brightness,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  To  descend  to  practical 
methods,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  village  should  be  without  its  *'  Recrea- 
tion Room,"  or  town  without  its  "  Working  Men's  Club  or  Institute  '* — 
institutions  which  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  large  roooL 

Such  a  building  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  person  who  should  be 
responsible  for  order,  and  if  possible  reside  on  the  premises. 

Here  would  be  a  centre  for  the  innumerable  amusements  which  would 
suggest  themselves  as  soon  as  the  town  or  village  possessed  a  local 
habitation  dedicated  to  recreation.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
interest  the  people  in  the  building,  by  giving  them  a  share  in  its  manage- 
ment ;  though  if  it  be  a  distinctly  Church  Institution,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  vest  it  in  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  for  the  time 
being. 

Experience  has  proved  that  people  care  more  for  that  for  which 
they  have  to  pay,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  an  exceedingly  low 
subscription  should  be  asked  of  all  who  make  use  of  it,  so  low  as  not  to 
exclude  the  poorest ;  the  latent  talent  of  the  village  or  town  should  then 
be  drawn  out,  so  that  the  members  of  the  institution  should  not  be 
dependent  for  their  amusement  on  outsiders.  A  brass,  or  drum  and 
fife,  or  string  band,  or  all  these,  might  be  organised,  concerts,  readings, 
and  lectures  given ;  and  (although  I  know  I  am  treading  on  delicate 
ground)  I  am  bold  enough  to  add  an  occasional  dance,  but  with  this 
restriction,  that  no  girl  should  be  permitted  to  attend  without  being 
accompanied  by  her  mother  or  some  other  female  relative.  If  this  pre- 
caution were  taken,  which  after  all  is  only  carrying  into  lower  social 
circles  the  universal  custom  of  the  higher,  I  see  no  reason  why  young 
men  and  women  of  the  working  classes  should  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance  as  much  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society. 

In  the  country  all  out-door  games,  such  as  cricket,  football,  etc.,  should 
be  encouraged  ;  and  in  towns,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  facilities  for 
these  exercises,  I  trust  the  Church  will  promote  and  favour  the  estab- 
lishment, by  municipalities,  of  parks,  open  spaces,  and  public  play- 
grounds for  children.  The  Government  have  lately  given  great  facilities 
for  the  formation  of  Cadet  Volunteer  Corps.  One  such  corps  has  been 
recently  started  in  Birmingham,  and  another  amongst  the  boy  popula- 
tion of  the  East-end  of  London,  and  I  am  told  that  not  only  b  the 
exercise  of  drill  good  for  the  health  of  the  lads,  but  that  it  teaches  them 
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discipline,  trains  them  in  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  and  implants 
in  their  breasts  feelings  of  esprit  de  corps  and  of  patriotism. 

Every  amusement  which  draws  men  out  of  themselves,  which  makes 
them  exert  themselves  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  others,  be  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  an  abstraction,  raises  them  morally.  It  is  useless 
for  temperance  reformers  to  expect  the  people  to  desert  the  public- 
house  and  its  attractions,  as  long  as  no  effort  is  made  to  furnish  them 
with  more  rational  enjoyment.  I  would,  therefore,  more  especially  ask 
all  who  desire  to  see  our  people  renounce  drinking  habits,  which  are  the 
cause  of  so  much  national  misery,  to  turn  their  attention  towards  pro- 
viding the  masses  with  rational  and  elevating  amusements. 

This  is  a  work  in  which  the  Church  may  well  take  the  lead.  It  is  one 
which  will  enable  her  to  draw  closer  to  large  classes  which  at  present 
hold  aloof  from  her ;  and  the  closer  she  draws  to  the  people,  the  greater 
will  be  her  influence,  the  greater  will  be  their  respect  for  her,  and  the 
easier  will  it  be  to  bring  to  them  the  message  of  love,  with  which  she 
has  been  entrusted  by  her  Divine  Master. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Church  of  England  will  cast  oflf  the  timidity  which  too  often  paralyses 
her  best  efforts,  and  careless  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  judge  her  by 
ancient  standards,  will  recognise  the  altered  condition  of  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  will  boldly  take  the  lead  in  all  social  and  philan- 
thropic movements,  calculated  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  resting 
assured  if  she  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  her  Lord,  who  ever  took 
thought  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  that  she  will  not  lose  in  influence, 
no  matter  how  powerful  may  be  the  forces  arrayed  against  her,  or  what 
may  be  the  opinion  of  a  hostile  and  sceptical  world. 


Miss  YONGE,  Elderfield,  Otterbourne,  Winchester. 
[Read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Brooke,  one  of  the  Hon,  Secretaries.] 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  interest  in  literature  increases  in  proportion  to 
cultivation.  Those  to  whom  subsistence  is  a  struggle  have  no  leisure 
for  intellectual  occupation,  excepting  at  those  intervals  of  enforced 
inaction,  like  the  long  winter  nights  of  the  north,  when  tedium  is 
beguiled  by  tales  and  traditions  in  prose  or  verse. 

Even  up  to  the  present  century,  there  was  little  reading  for  amuse- 
ment's sake  below  the  classes  living  an  easy  life.  To  the  poor,  reading 
was  a  serious  undertaking,  often  performed  only  vivd  voccj  with  the  finger 
running  along  under  the  words.  Some  of  us  may  remember  the  low 
hum  with  which  worthy  servant  maids  would  sit  over  their  little  round 
tables,  plodding  through  the  Sunday  evening's  duty  of  reading  their 
chapter  of  the  Bible. 

Those  who  read  at  all  among  the  working  classes,  either  did  so  as  a 
serious  religious  duty,  or  were  persons  of  real  talent,  with  a  thirst  for 
study  and  information;  and  thus,  the  first  attempts  at  supplying 
literature  were  almost  entirely  religious.  Anyone  who  has  disinterred 
the  books  of  an  ancient  parish  lending  library,  dating  before  1830,  will 
have  found  it  consist  of  very  standard  books  indeed,  such  as  Bishop 
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Wilson's  sermons,  the  "  Pious  Parishioner  Instructed,"  or  Nelson's 
**  Fasts  and  Festivals,"  all  in  suspiciously  good  condition. 

Hannah  More  was  one  of  the  first  persons  to  discover  that  if  good 
seed  is  to  be  widely  dispersed,  it  must  have  a  wing  to  fly  with,  after  the 
example  of  the  downy  seeds  of  many  plants ;  yet  even  of  her  Cheap 
Repository  Tracts,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  wrote  in 
1815  to  Joshua  Watson,  while  acknowledging  their  merit,  "there  is 
much  so  novelistic,  so  partaking  of  distorted,  high  wrought,  and  extra- 
vagant representation  in  regard  to  action  and  manners,  that  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  contribute  actively  to  their  extensive  circulation." 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  reading  to  be  almost  universally  as 
easy  as  breathing,  and  for  the  necessity  of  supplying  excitement  of  an 
innocent  kind  to  prevent  recourse  to  more  pernicious  stimulants. 

The  fact  is  accomplished  now, — for  good  or  for  evil,  everyone 
can  read,  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  much  occupied,  or  who  are 
more  than  ordinarily  indolent  of  mind,  or  averse  to  everything  sedentary, 
who  never  read  at  alL 

Even  the  mechanic  and  labourer  have  their  Sunday  paper,  and  many 
of  their  wives  are  as  devoted  novel  readers  as  the  typical  fine  lady,  the 
penny  dreadful  taking  the  place  of  the  guinea  and  a  half  three  volumes. 

This  being  the  fact,  what  are  we  to  make  of  it  ? 

First,  let  us  see  what  light  literature  can  be  proved  to  have  done  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  I  will  not  expressly  say  for  Church  work,  but  I 
do  claim  for  the  Church  all  great  measures  or  influences  for  the  distinct 
carrying  out  of  that  which  our  blessed  Lord  proclaimed  as  His 
mission — **To  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised." 

I  might  attribute  to  Shakespeare,  and,  later,  to  Richardson, 
the  establishment  of  the  public  opinion  which  has  done  away  with  the 
system  of  compulsory  marriage — with  all  its  temptations  and  distresses. 
Very  retnarkable  is  the  view  expressed  in  an  article  on  Lockhart's  life  of 
Scott,  in  the  "  British  Critic,"  by  Mr.  Keble,  in  which  he  attributes 
much  of  the  spirit  that  made  the  Church  revival  possible,  to  the 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  pure,  noble,  and  hallowed,  produced  by  the 
"  Waverley  Novels." 

Again,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  the 
floods  of  tears  it  evoked,  did  much  towards  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
When  we  read  how  Harriet  Martineau  was  absolutely  endangered  in  the 
North  for  daring  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  an  American  institu- 
tion, we  are  astonished  at  the  change  of  view  in  less  than  a  lifetime. 
Surely  that  little  book,  almost  accidentally  written,  was  a  powerful 
instrument  in  preaching  deliverance  to  the  captive. 

More  than  one  cruel  abuse  received  severe  shocks  from  Dickens*  pen,  if 
he  was  not  the  chief  agent  in  its  destruction.  How  much  of  the  success 
of  our  nursing  sisterhoods  is  not  due  to  his  exposure  of  the  doings  of 
Sairey  Gamp  ?  And  the  People's  Palace  is  another  example  of  the 
effect  upon  a  generous  mind  of  the  strong  and  vivid  representatiom  of 
the  needs  of  the  poor;  and  to  come  to  lesser  and  more  individual 
experiences,  Monro's  tale  of  "Harry  and  Archie"  has,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  had  most  happy  effects  on  more  than  one  young  person ; 
and  a  servant,  now  of  mature  age,  ascribes  her  carefulness  not  to  trans- 
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gress  in  exclamations  to  a  book  long  since  out  of  print  and  forgotten, 
named  **  The  Guilty  Tongue.*' 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  one  of  our  noble  specimens 
of  self-made  men.  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  when  a  lad  employed  on  the 
pumps  at  a  colliery,  devoted  two  evenings  in  each  week  to  poetry  and 
Action,  from  an  instinct  of  self-culture  to  fit  himself  for  the  rise  in  life 
which  he  attained. 

Counter  experiences  are,  alas,  only  too  frequent;  as  indeed  police  reports 
from  time  to  time  show  the  frenzied  folly  produced  in  lads  by  sensational 
reading,  and  I  have  myself  known  of  two  young  wives  whose  ruin  was 
traceable  to  cheap  novels.  Excitement  was  dreaded  and  deprecated  by  the 
good  men  of  the  last  generation  \  nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  the  taste 
for  it  is  dangerous ;  but  it  is  not  sinful  in  itself^  and,  therefore,  as  it  has 
come  in,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
spirit  that  condemned  Hannah  More's  tracts  as  '*  too  novelistic  and 
high-wrought,"  did  not  know  how  to  he  beforehand  with  the  age,  and 
led  to  the  confounding  of  dulness  with  religion  in  a  manner  hurttul  to 
all  that  large  class  of  the  young  to  whom  dullness  appears  the  summum 
malum.  That  the  temper  is  not  a  wholesome  one  is  readily  granted, 
but  as  it  exists,  let  us  try  to  guide  it  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 

The  utterly  stupid  and  uncultivated  have,  as  we  well  understand,  no 
pleasure  save  the  indulgence  of  the  lowest  appetites,  no  comprehension 
of  any  issue  at  stake  save  what  affects  their  personal  prosperity.  Of 
these  was  the  cottager,  who,  during  one  of  the  periodical  expectations 
of  a  French  invasion,  observed  that  **  he  did  not  care,  he  supposed  they 
would  not  meddle  with  his  pig ; "  or  he,  who  in  the  recent  election, 
voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  because,  maybe,  he  should 
have  to  come  to  it ! 

Patriotism  cannot  be  cultivated  without  working  on  the  imagination. 
The  popular  ballad  is  extinct,  and  so  is  the  feudal  enthusiasm  directed  to 
an  individual,  a  family,  or  a  name  ;  and  thus  we  can  only  have  recourse  to 
the  literature  that  cherishes  an  affection  for  country,  and  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  its  honours,  an  enthusiasm  for  its  heroes. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Churchmanship.  A  wider  field  than  the 
parish  is  needed  to  teach  what  the  Church  means,  and  the  history  of 
her  early  martyrs  and  her  later  work  is  the  best  means  to  excite  intelli- 
gent attachment  to  her.  Nothing,  indeed,  more  elevates  the  finer  sort 
of  spirit  than  the  account  of  suffering  faithfully  endured. 

All  those  evils  wrought  by  want  of  thought  rather  than  want  of  heart, 
such  as  brutality,  cruelty,  carelessness  of  suffering,  can  best  be  met  by 
the  awakening  of  sympathy.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  want  of 
imagination  is  a  hindrance  to  "  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  ;"  and 
good  realistic  fiction  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  awakening  the  sense 
that  other  people,  as  well  as  animals,  have  feelings,  of  rousing  a  detesta- 
tion of  cruelty,  and  teaching  that  violence  is  not  courage,  that  the 
tormenting  of  the  helpless  is  not  manliness,  and  compassion  is  not 
cowardice. 

Even  more  needful,  and  certainly  more  practicable,  is  the  instilling  of 
refinement  and  delicacy  among  women  and  girls.  Much  more  inclined 
to  books  and  much  more  impressionable  than  men  and  boys,  they  can 
be  made,  through  good  fiction,  to  imbibe  ideas  insensibly  that  can 
hardly  be  imparted  otherwise  than  unconsciously.     Nothing  is  more 
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needed  than  to  raise  their  standard  of  love,  courtship,  marriage,  and 
domestic  propriety,  and  though  clergy,  ladies.  Mothers'  Meetings,  and 
such  societies  as  the  Girls'  Friendly,  the  Young  Woman's  Help,  and  the 
Mothers'  Union,  do  their  utmost,  the  general  tone  is  best  of  all 
reached  by  setting  before  them  a  high  ideal  practically  carried  out ;  and 
showing  them  that  marriage  and  its  preliminaries  are  looked  on  in  a 
very  different  light  than  has  ever  occurred  to  them. 

The  real  difficulty  here  is  that  those  who  write  the  books  have  to  do 
so  in  ignorance  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  factory  girl's  or  maid- 
servant's courtship,  so  that  the  ideal  set  up  may  be  impossible  or  un- 
attractive, and  thus  well-written  courtships  ii^  the  author's  own  class  of 
life  have  more  ring  of  truth,  and  are  thus  more  elective  in  the  general 
raising  of  tone.  That  such  books  do  tell,  in  some  degree,  may  perhaps 
be  argued  from  an  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  a  country  parish, 
where,  among  other  appliances,  a  lending  library  has  existed  for  some 
fifty  years,  and  where  the  mothers  are  far  more  careful,  marriages  far 
more  frequently  respectable  than  formerly,  and  lapses  hardly  ever 
regarded  with  the  hopeless  indifference  and  acquiescence  that  were  once 
so  much  too  common.  Among  many  other  factors,  is  it  not  possible 
that  sound  examples  in  literature  may  have  been  one  in  raising  the  tone 
of  morality? 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  people  who  read  as  a  sort  of  external 
matter,  without  the  smallest  notion  of  personal  application,  but  even  in 
these  a  certain  residuum  of  opinion,  if  not  of  action,  sinks  in  in  process 
of  time,  and  helps  to  mould  the  mind. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  literature  with  which  our  parishes  should  be 
supplied,  should  have,  of  course,  a  good  tendency ;  and  an  absolute 
purity  of  word  and  idea,  so  far  as  the  books  come,  backed  by  authority 
of  our  own. 

There  are  things  that  may  do  no  harm  in  a  really  public  library,  in 
what  may  be  called  chance  literature,  but  which  are  noted  and  marked 
in  books,  endorsed,  as  it  were,  by  being  lent  or  given  from  the  authorities. 
Nor  does  this  entirely  apply  to  standard  books  of  great  authors  belonging 
to  times  when  expressions  were  less  guarded.  These  works  are  not  likely  to 
be  sought  after  by  those  whose  minds  are  at  the  stage  that  heeds  a 
casual  blot  of  foulness  in  the  midst  of  lofty  beauty  and  high  interest; 
but  for  the  young,  and  it  is  with  these  that  in  this  matter  we  have  most 
concern,  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  the  association  of  amusement  with 
any  form  of  profanity  or  indelicacy.  If  tempted  to  such  things  them- 
selves, the  evil  is  accentuated — almost  authorised,  in  their  eyes,  by  finding 
it  in  a  book.  Happily,  most  of  the  best  modem  works  are  perfectly  free 
from  these  defects. 

Another  essential  is  that  the  composition  should  have  actual  merit  and 
interest  as  such.  Whether  the  weak  species  of  book  that  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  describe  as  Goody,  ever  were  of  much  use,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  certainly  they  are  likely  now  to  be  the  reverse.  /  It  is  true  that 
little  girls  of  quiet  nature  will  read  anything  in  an  indiscriminating  way, 
and  the  very  slight  traces  left  behind  may  be  for  good.  But  their  books 
may  be  taken  up  by  clever  sceptical  fathers  and  brothers  in  some  idle 
moment,  or  time  of  indisposition.  Then  not  only  is  a  great  opportunity 
thrown  away,  but  the  weak,  silly,  unreal  sentiment  may  lead  the  whole 
purport  of  the  religious  lesson  to  be  laughed  to  scorn.    In  a  magazine— 
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Macmillans^  I  think,  a  lady  speaking  of  such  writings,  said  she  had  had 
the  care  of  a  sick  school  boy  for  a  Sunday,  and  looking  at  the  books 
provided,  had  felt  that  to  read  a  novel  of  adventure  would  really  be 
safer  than  to  take  one  of  the  feeble,  unreal,  semi-religious  tales  which 
would  infallibly  conduce  to  criticism  perilously  irreverent. 

Reward  books  are  one  great  means  of  dispersing  wholesome  literature, 
which  seems  to  me  much  neglected.  Swarms  of  books  are  issued, 
cheaply  adorned,  with  often  really  beautiful  designs  on  the  wrappers, 
and  profusely  illustrated ;  and  the  dispensers  often  seem  to  go  more  by  the 
present  effect  produced  by  the  gay  binding  than  by  the  contents ; 
whereas  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  prize  book  may  well  be  in 
advance  of  the  present  intellect  of  the  child.  It  becomes  a  family 
possession,  and  may  be  read  by  after  generations ;  and  it  is  really  a 
pity  to  lose  the  opportunity  by  taking  at  haphazard  a  volume  from  the 
lists  headed,  **  Books  for  Rewards,"  which  often  consist  of  weak  or  poor 
tales,  or  of  others  quite  inapplicable,  ornamentally  got  up  to  meet 
Christmas  requirements. 

It  is  the  best  work  that  is  needed — the  best  and  most  conscientious. 
I^t  me  say  it  to  writers  as  well  as  readers.  The  hooks  of  the  fishers  of 
men  need  to  be  baited  with  what  is  attractive ;  and  there  is  a  fearful 
competition  with  other  anglers,  in  which  nothing  but  the  really  meri- 
torious can  hold  its  own. 

Happily,  for  the  most  part,  there  is  no  widespread  taste  for  what  is 
absolutely  evil.  There  is  a  desire  for  strongly  flavoured  pathos  and 
excitement,  and  a  preference  for  wonder,  often  without  exertion  of 
intellect.  The  very  cheap  literature  chiefly  popular  in  the  lower 
classes  is  seldom  actually  immoral ;  wickedness  comes  to  some  fright- 
ful end,  virtue  is  rewarded  by  illimitable  wealth  and  rank. 

The  immense  sale  of  standard  books  of  actual  worth  at  a  cheap  rate, 
proves  that  there  is  a  wholesome  taste  that  can  be  cultivated  by  making 
what  is  desirable  easy  of  access,  as  well  as  by  inculcating  on  the  young, 
especially  Confirmation  classes,  that  there  is  a  conscience  in  reading. 

The  lending  library  and  the  village  reading-room  stand  foremost  as 
the  means  of  promoting  sound  reading.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
circulation  of  wholesome  magazines  and  papers.  The  best  means  of 
getting  these  generally  read  is  to  make  some  small  shop-keeper  a  sort 
of  agent  for  them,  allowing  some  slight  percentage  on  sales.  As  being  orna* 
mental  and  attracting  custom,  such  articles  will  generally  be  welcomed, 
and  they  will  thus  penetrate  beyond  the  region  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  parsonage. 

We  are  all  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  political  education  of  the 
people,  both  for  the  sake  of  State  and  Church.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  full  grown  labourer  will  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  pamphlet, 
or  even  a  leaflet,  though  he  will  read  or  listen  to  a  newspaper.  Nothing 
is  more  wanted  than  good  cheap  papers,  conveying,  not  only  information 
on  Church  matters,  but  such  absolute  simple  information  on  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  State  as  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Arnold  Foster's 
admirable  ''Citizen  Reader,"  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  night- 
school  and  clnb-room. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  localise  some  existing  sound-hearted 
paper — for  instance,   Church  Beils,  or  some  more  secular  and  smaller- 
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paper,  inducing  some  local  printer  to  add  to  it  what  the  country  people 
really  want  to  see,  reports  of  their  own  county  concerns,  the  accidents,  the 
festivals,  cricket  matches,  the  prizes,  the  magistrates'  meetings,  and 
above  all,  employers*  advertisements.  It  is  the  lack  of  these,  which  are 
not  only  attractions,  but  necessaries,  that  render  it  so  difficult  to  circulate 
freely  the  newspapers  that  attempt  to  supersede  undesirable  [;)etiy  local 
papers. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  have  our  people's  hearts  to  be 
reached  through  their  heads,  and  their  heads  through  their  recreative 
reading.  It  may  be  a  pity,  and  the  token  of  a  frivolous  age  ;  but  since 
it  is  indeed  so,  we  have  as  usual  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
endeavour  to  meet  them  and  touch  them  even  through  sudi  media  as 
the  novel,  the  tale,  the  magazine,  and  the  newspaper.  They  may  be 
ephemera ;  but  is  not  the  insect  from  which  the  name  is  taken  the  most 
delicately  and  perfectly  elaborated  and  completed  in  all  nature  ? 


The   Rev.   John    Stuart   Verschoyle,   Senior   Curate   of 
Ho!v    Trinity,  St.  Marylebone,  London. 

Our  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  repect  to  literature  will  depend 
on  our  estimate  of  the  part  thM  literature  has  taken,  is  taking,  and  may 
take  in  the  elimination  of  the  brute  nature  and  the  development  of  the 
Divine,  which  constitute  the  true  progress  of  humanity.  The  purpose 
of  the  Church  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  its  Founder  and  Head,  and 
thus  to  promote  the  elevation  of  mankind  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  Divine  Man.  And  the  Church  effects  this  purpose  by  the 
elevation  of  the  individual. 

The  Church  aims  directly  at  influencing  conduct  and  building  up 
character ;  it  points  to  the  truth,  and  calls  authoritatively  on  man  to 
follow  it.  Literature  aims  at  giving  noble  pleasure  in  giving  exercise  to 
the  higher  faculties  of  man,  the  intellect  and  the  imagination.  It  shows 
the  beauty  of  a  true  humanism,  and  leaves  the  lesson  to  work.  I  say 
nothing  of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  nor  of  any  literature  that  may  be 
called  religious  in  the  ordinary  and  limited  sense  of  the  word.  The 
highest  literature,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  who 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  through  the  imagination  to  the  emotional 
and  the  moral  nature.  Among  the  poets  one,  of  course,  includes  poets 
who  have  not  expressed  themselves  in  metre — for  instance,  Plato.  The 
deeper  meanings  of  life  can  only  be  found  through  constant  activity  of 
the  imagination.  Even  in  everyday  relations  a  father  cannot  understand 
a  child,  a  man  cannot  understand  a  woman,  without  imagination.  The 
realization  of  the  objects  of  faith  is  very  difficult  unless  the  imagination 
has  had  healthy  training.  This  is  an  age  of  science,  but  science  cannot 
sufficiently  cultivate  the  power  of  the  imagination.  Science  gets  at  facts, 
but  the  imagination  must  interpret  them.  Hence  the  need  of  literature. 
1  do  not  intend  in  any  way  to  exalt  literature  at  the  expense  of  religion. 
The  work  of  religion  is  other  and  higher  than  the  work  of  literature.  By 
imagination  literature  interprets  the  facts  that  science  supplies.  Religion, 
again,  interprets  the  facts  with  which  literature  has  dealt  into  a  higher 
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meaning  by  connecting  them  with  God.  Religion  and  literature  combine 
in  opposing  materialism — the  true  Atheism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  faculties  of  man.  The  one  way  is 
to  forbid  the  use  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  misuse.  The  other  is 
to  develop  every  faculty,  in  due.  proportion,  to  its  highest  power,  and 
trust  to  the  delight  of  proper  employment  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
temptations  which  the  free  exercise  of  the  faculty  entails.  The  latter 
way,  the  way  of  culture  and  development,  is  the  way  of  literature.  The 
former  is  the  way  of  Puritanism.  To  use  the  imagination,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  to  open  a  broad  avenue  and  inlet  for  temptation.  Therefore, 
reasons  the  Puritan,  let  us  chain  up  the  imagination  and  avoid  the 
dangers  the  use  of  it  involves.  I'he  sense  of  beauty  is  yet  more 
dangerous,  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  lead  to  self-indulgence,  and  even 
to  sensuality ;  therefore  by  similar  reasoning  it  should  be  repressed 
altogether. 

But  the  imagination  is  a  faculty  that  can  be  developed  to  noble  purity 
and  strength,  and  employed  for  the  highest  purpose.  The  risk,  then, 
must  be  run,  argues  the  man  of  letters,  that  this  high  object  may  be 
attained.  The  sense  of  beauty,  too,  if  it  entails  great  dangers,  is  capable 
of  noble  employment.  The  true  order,  then  (to  borrow  the  argument 
of  the  Symposium),  will  be  to  use  the  earthly  beauty  as  a  staircase,  along 
which  one  mounts  upwards  for  the  sake  of  the  Divine  beauty. 

The  method  of  Puritanism  has  not  even  the  merit  of  expediency.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  and  experience,  if  you  refuse  to  give  proper  exercise  to 
any  faculty,  an  imperious  necessity  of  its  organisation  will  force  it  to 
find  an  outlet  for  its  energy  in  some  other  and  improper  way.  Besides, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  close  up  the  avenues  of  the  senses  and  keep 
man  from  falling  by  keeping  him  from  temptation,  this  policy  of  repres- 
sion would  work  ill.  To  keep  the  tiro  out  of  the  battle  for  fear  of  defeat 
is  scarcely  the  way  to  develop  in  him  the  virtue  of  the  veteran. 

Again,  the  whole  nature  of  man  being  an  organism,  you  can  stint  or 
starve  no  part  without  harm,  just  as  you  can  benefit  no  part  without 
advantage  to  the  whole.  Moral  physiology  discloses  the  chemistry 
which  transforms  every  spiritual  aliment  into  blood  for  the  whole  spiritual 
nature.  The  method  of  literature,  then,  is  amply  justified  both  by 
science  and  experience.  Nor  is  this  niethod  of  literature,  which  is  the 
method  of  self-culture  by  the  due  development  of  every  faculty,  opposed 
to  the  teachings  of  Him,  who  condemned  the  distrustful  servant  because, 
instead  of  exerting  himself  to  increase  his  talent  by  employment,  he  went 
and  digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  Lord's  money. 

The  influence  of  literature  in  a  democratic  age  is  specially  important. 
It  is  the  means  which  opens  to  every  member  of  the  community  inter- 
course and  intimacy  with  the  best  and  wisest  minds  of  the  world  at  their 
best  and  wisest  moments,  an  intercourse  which  manifestly  must  affect 
ihe  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  development.  The  course  of  our  progress 
tends  to  throw  the  power  of  influencing  mankind  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  letters.  And  when  we  consider  what  part  they 
have  already  taken  in  our  moral  and  social  advancement,  we  must 
recognise  not  only  how  deeply  the  Church  is  indebted  to  literature  for 
aid  in  the  great  work  of  elevating  mankind,  but  how  important  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  literature  at  the  present  time. 
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In  touching  briefly  on  the  part  that  literature  has  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  man,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  literature  in  England,  and  to  a  few  only  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  it.  Our  literature  is  distinguished  from  the  other  literatures 
of  modem  Europe  by  the  surpassing  merit  of  its  poetry.  In  England 
the  poet  has  generally  recognised  the  responsibilities  of  his  powers,  and 
the  moral  influence  of  English  poetry  has  been  unexceptionable.  The 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  while  it  began  with  an  outburst  of  intellectual  and 
imaginative  life,  quickly  fell  into  the  foulest  and  most  widespread 
immorality.  The  Italian  Church  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  Materialism, 
and  aided,  in  place  of  checking,  the  corruption  of  the  people.  In 
England  the  Church  did  a  great  work,  and  received  and  purified  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  Colet,  carrying  the  new  Humanism  into 
his  Oxford  lectures,  is,  I  think,  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Spenser,  making 
virtuous  action  the  lesson  of  that  enthusiastic  love  of  beauty  which 
breathes  in  every  canto  of  the  Faery  Queen,  Spenser  is  not  afraid  to 
make  his  wicked  enchantress  outwardly  attractive,  because  he  provides 
his  readers  with  a  talisman — the  stronger  attraction  of  a  higher  beauty. 
In  the  Faery  Queen  spiritual  beauty  is  seen  to  be  actually  more  lovely 
than  physical,  and  the  pure  sunshine  of  Una's  face  is  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  fleshly  charms  of  Aspasia.  Justly  did  Milton  say  of  this 
first  great  poet  of  the  English  Renaissance,  that  he  was  '*  a  better  teacher 
than  Scotus  or  Aquinas."  Wisely  did  Wesley  recommend  candidates 
for  orders  to  join  the  reading  of  the  Faery  Queen  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  One  more  example  of  the  poet  as  a  teacher,  conscious  of 
his  function.  The  greatest  of  our  nineteenth  century  poets,  Wordsworth, 
writes  thus  to  a  friend  :  **  You  have  given  me  praise  for  having  reflected 
faithfully  in  my  poems  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  I  would  fain  hope 
that  I  have  done  so  ;  but  a  great  poet  ought  to  do  more  than  this :  he 
ought  to  a  certain  degree  to  rectify  men's  feelings,  to  give  them  new 
compositions  of  feeling,  to  render  their  feelings  more  sane,  pure,  and 
permanent  \  in  short,  more  consonant  to  nature  and  the  great  moving 
spirit  of  things."  The  experience  of  those  of  us  who  have  felt  Words- 
worth's influence  will  attest  the  justness  of  these  words  as  a  description 
of  his  own  achievement ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  single  witness 
— a  man  who  has  won  his  way  to  the  topmost  place  in  an  overcrowded 
profession.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  Lord 
Selborne  said  that,  "after  the  Bible,  he  traced  more  distinctly  with  less 
hesitation  and  doubt  to  Wordsworth  than  to  any  other  influence  what- 
ever he  might  recognise  as  good  in  the  formation  of  his  own  mind  and 
character." 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  to  show  the  influence  of  the  most  sage  and 
serious  poets  in  England,  is  not  to  show  the  influence  of  poetry.  Let 
us  take,  then,  another  line  of  inquiry.  "  To  rectify  men's  feelings,  to 
render  them  more  sane,  pure,  and  permanent "  is,  we  have  seen,  Words- 
worth's conception  of  the  duty  of  a  great  poet  How  this  duty  has  been 
discharged  may  conveniently  be  discovered  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
influence  poetry  has  had  in  the  development  of  what  one  of  our  greatest 
mmds  calls  "  that  passion  on  which  not  only  many  of  our  virtues  depend, 
upon^  which  the  whole  frame,  the  whole  structure,  of  human  society 
rests,"  the  passion  of  love  between  man  and  woman.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
ignore  the  supreme  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  development  of  what 
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might  fairly  be  called  the  Christian  ideal  of  modern  love,  still  less  in 
bringing  about  its  realisation. 

Nor  do  I  forget  that  even  in  Greek  literature  we  have  a  tale  of  the 
noblest  marriage  love — a  love  that  prefers  the  honour  of  the  beloved 
even  to  his  life — the  love  of  Panthea  for  Abradatus.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history,  however,  that  in  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  the  power  of  ideal  love 
was  by  literature  (irst  effectually  brought  to  bear  on  the  sexual  passion, 
and  that  the  great  poets  since  then  have  exercised  an  influence  which 
has  helped  the  spiritual  element  of  the  passion  in  gaining  an  ascendancy 
over  the  physical.  The  old  Teutonic  reverence  for  women  had  its  part, 
no  doubt,  in  Shakespeare's  conception  of  love,  but  the  passionate 
spiritual  devotion  which  Dante  had  made  a  power  in  Italian  literature 
reached  Elizabethan  England  through  a  thousand  channels.  Dante 
spiritualised  love  so  completely  that  his  Vita  Nuova  remains  a  thing  of 
the  imagination,  an  ideal  to  be  approached  rather  than  a  model  to  be 
imitated.  Petrarch  popularised  Dante's  high  conception  ;  Sidney  and 
Spenser  gave  it  a  home  in  England. 

Shakespeare  embodied  the  ideal  in  living  flesh  and  blood  in  such  a 
maiden  as  Miranda ;  in  such  a  wife  as  Imogen,  to  love  whom  is,  in 
truth,  an  education.  It  was  in  Shakespeare  alone,  among  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  that  this  ideal  love  took  root  and  grew.  His  distinguishing 
characteristic,  amid  the  gross  animality  of  his  contemporaries,  is  his  view 
of  love,  his  conception  of  womanhood.  From  a  revived  interest  in 
Shakespeare  may  be  traced  the  revival  of  spiritual  love  in  literature  at 
the  opening  of  the  century,  the  love  which  Shelley  sighs  for,  the  love 
which  finds  its  wisest  and  most  sympathetic  exponent  in  the  author  of 
the  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  and  Aurora  Leigh.  Anyone  who 
pursues  the  inquiry  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  will  recognise  how 
largely  our  modern  love,  with  its  spirituality  and  intensity,  with  its  noble 
aspirations  and  joy  in  self-sacrifice,  with  its  energising  and  elevating 
influence  on  the  character  and  the  life,  is  due  to  the  poets.  The  beauty 
of  the  conception  of  love,  as  the  longing  of  two  finite  spirits  to  complete 
themselves  by  union,  was  no  doubt  the  attraction  to  the  poets  ;  but  in 
singing  the  beauty  of  love  they  were,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  drawing 
men  to  the  eternal  truth. 

The  Church  has  all  along  steadily  taught  that  truth,  the  sanctity,  in 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  The  poets  have  led  men  .and  women  to 
see  the  inner  meaning  of  this  teaching,  the  beauty  of  the  life  which  love, 
the  spirit  of  true  marriage,  makes  possible.  Thus,  unconsciously, 
literature  has  aided  the  Church,  and  the  Christian  idea  of  marriage,  not 
only  seen  to  be  right,  but  felt  to  be  full  of  noble  fascination,  is  realised 
in  English  life  more  widely  every  year.  This  instance  of  the  influence 
of  literature  aiding  the  objects  of  the  Church  is  typical  of  their  relations. 
Literature  acts  independently,  but  so  far  as  it  is  worthy  of  the  name 
of  literature  its  influence  subserves  the  purposes  of  religion.  The 
distinctive  method  of  literature  is  not  consciously  and  deliberately 
didactic.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  considering  its  influence  on  the  passion 
of  love  and  thereby  on  the  life  of  marriage  and  the  progress  of  mankind, 
literature  has  been  and  can  be  Ancilla  Domini.  This  is  what  the  Church 
desires,  and  this  the  Church  will  best  effect  by  sympathy  and  generous 
trust  in  the  spiritual  influences  of  literature,  though  they  move  along 
other  roads  than  her  own. 
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The  moral  function  of  imaginative  literature,  of  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, for  instance,  is  to  raise  us  through  sympathy  with  the  noblest  men 
and  women  to  heights  above  the  level  on  which  we  usually  move,  so 
that,  though  we  (iescend  again,  we  have  felt  and  known  what  it  is  to  be 
on  the  heigiits,  and  are  enabled  by  our  experience  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  rising  till  the  level  of  feeling  which  we  only  touched  before 
becomes  the  platform  from  which  fresh  heights  may  be  attained. 

What  the  poeis  were  in  past  centuries  the  novelists  have  become  in 
the  last  hundred  years — the  great  imaginative  force  for  purifying  the 
emotions  and  influencing  the  life  among  the  majority  of  men  and  women. 
The  poet  is  still  the  favourite  of  the  aristocracy  of  culture  and  taste ;  but 
even  great  theologians,  it  is  whispered,  have  not  disdained  to  taste  the 
honey  that  is  hived  between  the  yellow  boards.  The  Church  herself  has 
helped  to  swell  the  supply.  Kingsley's  name  stands  high,  and  his  novels 
still  maintain  their  popularity.  Our  President  himself  has  improved  on 
the  Greek  conception,  and  given  us  a  Narcissus  who  is  unaffected  by 
the  admiration  he  inspires.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to 
condemn  novel  reading  in  the  lump,  as  was  once  the  fashion.  However 
much  we  fear  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  it  has  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
an  important  element  of  modern  life.  In  excess,  no  doubt,  novel- 
reading  is  unwholesome  ;  but  in  moderation,  if  it  does  not  often  exercise 
the  intellect,  it  gives,  provided  that  the  novels  are  good,  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  feelings  and  healthy  food  to  the  thoughts.  Half  of  us  receive  our 
views  of  life  from  what  we  read.  In  measure  as  we  are  interested  the 
impression  of  what  we  read  remains,  and  the  novel  is  nothing  if  not 
interesting.  If  the  novel  is  true  to  nature,  makes  virtue  attractive  and 
vice  repulsive,  inspires  the  desire  of  being  like  the  good  characters, 
the  dread  of  being  like  the  base,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  refuse  its 
author  the  acknowledgment  due  to  a  moral  teacher.  Another  special 
merit  the  novel  commonly  has :  By  it  the  modern  view  of  love  and 
marriage  in  England,  which  we  have  seen  owes  so  much  to  the  p)oets,  is 
]>opularised,  and  reaches  vast  multitudes  who  would  never  read  ten  lines 
of  verse.  It  is  even  now  too  common  to  hear  love  spoken  of  lightly,  as 
if  it  were  a  mild  malady  of  the  spirit,  something  like  what  measles  is  to 
the  body,  universal  but  of  no  great  importance.  The  novelists,  generally 
speaking,  have  taught  and  teach,  wisely  and  effectively,  the  seriousness 
of  love  and  its  necessary  relation  to  marriage.  They  have  supplemented, 
not  without  cause,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  marriage  is  needed  to 
sanctify  love,  with  the  teaching  of  experience  that  love  is  needed  to 
sanctify  marriage — that,  in  short,  men  and  women  should  marry  for  love, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  From  them  the  young  unconsciously  imbibe 
their  ideas  of  what  love  is,  of  what  courtship  and  marriage  should  be. 
They  go  to  novels  for  refreshment  and  enjoyment,  and  they  bring  away 
impressions  that  imperceptibly,  but  profoundly,  affect  their  lives. 

Of  course  a  large  number  of  the  higher  class  of  novels — for  instance, 
George  Eliot's—  are  simply  philosophy  in  the  garb  of  fiction.  They  deal 
with  the  grave  problems  of  life,  and  obviously  demand  serious  study. 
But  it  is  rather  of  the  unconscious  and  unnoted  influence  of  the  immense 
mass  of  readable,  but  not  very  remarkable,  fiction  that  we  need  to  take 
account. 

The  Church  has  an  important  duty  to  perform — to  impress  on  young 
and  old  their  responsibility  for  what  they  read.    We  all  recognise  the 
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influence  for  good  or  evil  of  the  friends  with  whom  we  associate.  Books 
are  companions,  the  effects  of  whose  society  is  not  uncommonly  more 
lasting  than  the  effects  of  the  society  of  our  friends.  Yet  people  take  up 
a  book,  and  read  it,  as  if  what  they  read  was  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. Warning,  too,  is  needed  against  an  evil  that  springs  from 
the  same  habit  of  mind — the  evil  of  unconnected  and  promiscuous 
reading.  "By  this  means,"  observed  Bishop  Butler,  **the  time  even  in 
solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of  attention.*'  The 
enormous  increase  of  printed  matter  in  the  last  150  years  has  not  acted 
to  spoil  the  point  of  the  bishop's  words.  A  practical  way  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  found,  if  a  committee  of  churchmen, 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  taste,  were  formed  to  draw  up  lists  of  books 
with  a  more  comprehensive  classification  than  that  in  common  library 
use,  and  with  some  account  qi  the  contents ;  and,  if  these  lists  were 
supplied  to  every  parish,  where  they  would,  of  course,  serve  simply  as  a 
guide  to  general  readers.  Numbers  of  persons,  anxious  to  obtain  know- 
ledge, and  fond  of  reading,  wander  about  at  random  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  literature,  and  would  be  glad  to  possess  a  chart  which  would  enable 
them  to  steer  straight  to  the  regions  best  worth  visiting.  In  some  such 
guidance  of  reading,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  reading 
rooms  in  every  parish,  would  be  found  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  dangers  of  immoral  books.  The  knowledge  of  good  literature  is 
the  sure  way  to  protect  the  mind  against  bad.  A  taste  purified  by 
intimacy  with  the  best  authors  is  not  able  to  tolerate  the  base. 

In  the  higher  literature  of  the  day,  though  healthy  in  the  main,  there 
are  not  wanting  signs  of  disease.  Criticism  is  to  a  great  extent  quietly 
agnostic  ;  and  pessimism,  which  follows  unbelief  like  its  shadow,  has  got 
a  footing  here  and  there  among  our  men  and  women  of  letters.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  contemporary  French  literature  knows  how  deep-seated 
and  how  widely  extended  is  the  reign  of  practical  pessimism  among 
educated  Frenclimen.  The  fact  is  universally  admitted,  but  various 
causes  are  assigned.  This  general  gloom  is  said  by  the  ablest  critics  to 
be  the  necessary  result  of  the  discord  between  the  many  and  intense 
wants  of  a  highly-develoi^ed  civilisation  and  the  limited  possibility  of 
satisfying  iheni.  A  fuller  explanation,  I  think,  would  go  on  to  show 
this  disgust  with  a  present  life  to  be  the  consequence  of  disbelief  in 
a  future.  This  is  ])lain,  that  the  death  of  religion  in  literary  France 
has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  happiness.  Under  the 
savage  misanthropy  of  Zola,  the  delicate  scepticism  of  Renan,  the 
scientific  strength  of  Taine,  we  find  the  same  philosophy  of  disgust — 
disgust  at  the  nothingness  of  existence.  This  philosophy  is  not 
theoretical ;  it  has  evidently  forced  itself  on  each  as  the  result  of  his 
experience.  It  is  idle  to  blame  the  immorality  of  the  French 
naturalistic  school.  Man,  in  their  opinion,  is  a  beast,  and  they 
represent  him.  as  no  donbt  they  see  him,  in  all  his  native  bestiality. 
I  shall  not  mention  names,  but  any  careful  observer  of  current  fiction 
will  have  noted  the  same  pessimism,  springing  from  the  same  causes, 
more  or  less  disguised  in  some  English  novels  of  the  day.  Another 
tendency,  less  alarming  though  more  pronounced,  is  what  may  be 
called  an  antinomian  wstheticism,  which,  after  a  period  of  activity, 
seems  now  to  be  losing  ground.      At  least  as  dangerous  is  the  extra va- 
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gant  optimism  of  the  materialist  philosophy  of  evolution,  which  is 
pretty  certain  to  lead  at  last  to  the  reaction  of  pessimism.  Against  all 
these  tendencies  the  one  defence  is  the  shield  of  faith.  Literature  works 
independently  ;  but  if  the  spirit,  of  which  the  Church  is  the  chief 
depository  be  lost  to  literature,  its  decadence  will  not  long  be  delayed. 

The  literature  which  appeals  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  the  Church,  for  here  it  is  that  active 
measures  are  still  practicable.  The  flood  of  cheap  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  is  a  sufficient  sign  that  the  influences  of  literature  are  at 
work  in  the  lower  strata  of  society.  The  chief  instruments  by  which 
those  influences  are  carried  to  the  working-man  and  his  family  are  the 
novel  and  the  newspaper.  In  both  the  qualities  most  appreciated  are 
cheapness  and  sensationalism.  Go  into  any  newsvendor's  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  number,  and,  if  yoa 
look  into  them,  pained  at  the  ignorance  and  folly,  and  not  seldom  at  the 
viciousness,  of  the  penny  novelettes. 

The  penny  novelette  and  the  cheap  publications  which  supply  a  low 
class  of  serial  fiction  are,  principally,  bought  by  the  women  and  girls. 
The  fact  that  they  read  little  or  nothing  else  intensifies  the  pcrrnicious 
effects  of  this  unhealthy  trash  on  those  who  buy  it.   The  penny  dreadful 
does  for  the  boys  what  the  penny  novelette  does  for  the  girls ;  it  panders 
to  their  worst  propensities.     All  this  cheap  fiction  is  wretched  food  for 
the  mind,  the  veriest  ofifal  of  literature ;  the  poor  devour  it  for  want  of 
something  better.     Here  a  practical  work  might  be  done.     The  Church 
might,  one  would  think,  form  a  society  to  supply  cheap  literature  to  the 
working  classes.     1  do  not  forget  the  excellent  work  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society ;  but  that  work  does  not  reach  the 
toiling  millions.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  till  quite  recently  these 
great  societif  s  ignored  the  poor  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  bulk 
of  their  publications  are  too  costly  for  any  readers  below  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.     What  is  wanted,  above  all,  is  that  the  stories  should  be 
cheap  and  sufficiently  exciting.     I  am  no  friend  of  sensationalism,  but 
sensational  most  assuredly  the  tales  must  be  if  they  are  to  sell.     There 
is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  good  moral  tone  even  in  combination  with 
sensationalism.     Melodrama  gives  plenty  of  room  for  healthy  interest, 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  sound  moral  teaching  of  the  beauty  and 
loveableness  of  virtue,  of  the  ugliness  and  hatefulness  of  vice.    The 
didactism,  of  course,  should  not  be  obtrusive.     There  is  no  reason  why- 
able  pens  should  not  be  secured  for  such  work,  and  the  novel  made  not 
only  a  means  of  giving  innocent  pleasure  to  a  vast  number,  whose  work 
IS  heavy  and  whose  pleasures  are  few,  but  also  a  means  of  cultivating  and 
purifymg  the  emotions  and  disciplining  the  character.     To  give  a  taste 
for  mental  pleasures  is  in  itself  to  weaken  sensual  allurements.     Much, 
perhaps  even  more,  might  be  done  by  bringing  cheap  editions  of  standard 
novehsts  and  graphic  biographies  of  great  men  and  women,  written  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  universal  interest  in  human  nature,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  poor.    Wlien  one  reflects  that  thus  the  merest  drudges  could  be  lifted 
as  by  magic  from  their  sordid  surroundings  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
highmmded  men  and  women,  to  enjoy  their  society  and  learn  how 
precious  a  thmg  it  is  to  be  brave  and  pure  and  true,  one  wonders  that 
the  large  liberality  of  the  churchmen  of  our  time  and  country  has  not 
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tried  this  means  of  elevating  the  minds  and  influencing  the  conduct  of 
the  lapsed  masses  of  ou^  great  towns. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  department  of  literature  which  reaches  the 
people,  the  novel.  A  word  may  now  be  said  about  the  newspaper, 
which  supplies  most  of  the  reading  of  the  grown  men.  Here,  again, 
what  is  wanted  is  that  the  contents  should  be  interesting  and  the  price 
low.  The  daily  Press  has  a  large  publicity,  but  it  is  the  Sunday  paper 
that  is  really  read  by  the  English  working  man.  The  criminal  and  the 
sporting  news  are  the  features  of  chief  attraction ;  and  a  sensational  serial 
is  relished.  The  large  sale  of  papers  that  entirely  consist  of  scraps  from 
books  and  other  sources  shows  that  the  working  man  appreciates  informa- 
tion if  he  can  get  it  in  an  interesting  form.  Here,  again,  is  work  for  a 
Church  Society  to  do.  A  weekly  newspaper,  published  on  Saturday  and 
well  distributed,  would  easily  oust  its  Sunday  rivals.  What  is  needed  is 
large  capital,  a  competent  editor  with  his  heart  in  the  work,  good  print  and 
paper,  to  sell  at  cost  price  (leaving  it  to  the  advertisements  to  make  the 
venture  a  financial  success),  to  supply  a  wonderfully  large  pennyworth, 
to  employ  first-rate  writers  with  a  general  aim  to  make  every  sentence  easy 
and  interesting,  to  give  independent  politics,  a  powerful  sensational  novel 
as  a  serial,  competitions  in  literary  and  scientific  subjects  for  prizes  of  a 
fixed  value  in  books,  articles  on  foreign  countries  full  of  realistic  detail, 
and  occasionally  an  interesting  book  of  travel  published  in  weekly 
portions.  To  this  might  be  added  a  general  inquiry  column,  or  a 
column  of  inquiries  classified,  and  letters  to  the  editor,  specially  invited, 
on  subjects  of  immediate  interest  to  working  men.  The  healthy,  manly, 
moral  tone  in  such  a  paper,  of  course  without  a  shade  of  sermonising  or 
didacticism,  would,  I  believe,  be  an  attraction  as  well  as  an  education 
to  the  masses.  Familiarity  with  just  views  on  men  and  things  would 
influence  the  minds  and  discipline  the  lives  of  men  who  will  not  at 
present  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher ;  and  thus,  working  along  its 
own  lines,  literature  might  prepare  the  masses  for  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Church.  The  means  I  have  suggested  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
bring  the  Church  into  touch  with  the  people  more  rapidly  and  more 
eflfectually  than  the  old  methods  have  done.  If  the  Church  is  to  be 
in  reality  as  well  in  name  the  Church  of  the  people,  she  must  be  content 
to  approach  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
approached. 


DISCUSSION 
The  Rev.  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  Vicar  of  Chapelthorpe,  Wakefield. 

I  WILL  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  few  practical  suggestions,  which  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  talking  over  with  others,  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
choosing  books  for  prizes,  and  lending  libraries.  My  work  has  been  chiefly  among  the 
working  classes,  and,  consequently,  the  class  of  books  to  which  I  refer  would  be  such 
as  are  suitable  for  their  use.  I  have  been  told  that  a  practical  hindrance  to  my 
sn^estion  would  be  caused  by  the  many  views  which  Church  people  hold  as  to 
doctrine ;  but  I,  for  one,  see  no  obstacle  in  that  direction.     Let  me  suggest  that  every 
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one  who  knows  of  a  good  book  should  kindly  take  the  pains  to  make  a  note  of  it,  and, 
when  a  li>t  has  thus  grown  to  a  fair  length,  to  offer  it  to  the  local  papers.  Keceutly, 
we  have  had  instances  of  the  newspapers  publishing  lists  of  '*a  liundred  best  books.** 
This  is,  therefore,  not  a  novel  suggestion,  but  it  may  well  be  applied  to  the  sort  of 
literature  we  have  been  speaking  of  to-night.  If  these  lists  which  I  propose  cannot  be 
sent  to  the  local  newspapers,  let  them  be  sent  to  the  religious  journals,  which  each  one 
affects.  We  are  told  that  there  are  a  great  many  wholesome  novels,  and  those  who 
say  so  would  do  us  a  great  service  if  they  would  make  out  a  list  of  them.  I  should 
like  also  to  see  lists  of  good  songs,  which  are  very  much  wanted.  A  few  people  seem 
to  have  an  almost  inexhaustible  stock  of  good  songs.  I  believe  it  b  the  praciiQe  of 
many  who  give  reward  books  to  read  them  themselves  first  of  all ;  but  that  is  a  very 
serious  matter  for  a  clergyman,  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  in  other  ways.  This  is 
the  sort  of  work  in  which  the  Christian  laity  might  well  help  us.  As  to  the 
newspapers,  surely  there  might  be  found  some  people  m  the  Church  of  England  who 
have  wit  and  wisdom  enough  to  conduct  a  popular  weekly  journal,  as  has  been  hinted 
at.  Only  lately  a  paper,  called  the  Church  Evangelist^  has  been  published,  and  it 
has  proved  very  successful  among  the  working  classes.  Its  price  is  a  halfpenny  per 
week,  and  it  is  strictly  religious  in  tone,  but  contains  a  pleasing  variety  of  anecdote 
and  general  information. 


The  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  Rector  of  St  Nicholas, 
Cole  Abbey,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

With  regard  to  novels,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  realistic  fiction,  recommended  by 
Miss  Yonge,  must  not  be  the  only  type  represented  on  the  shelves  of  parish  libraries*  or 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  people.     Realistic  fiction  is  necessary,  but  i'.  is  not  the  highest 
or   purest   type  nf  its  art.     It  is  dominant  in  our  novels  to-day,  but  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  novelists  of  to-morrow  will  turn  for  their  draughts  of  inspira- 
tion  to  the  old  holy  well  of  Romance.      Mr.  Besant,   probably    the    most  popular 
of  living  novelists,   mixes  romance  and  realism  in  almost  equal  proportions;  in  the 
author  of  **  John  Herring"  the  romance,  thouvjh  of  a  weird  and  gruesome  character, 
dominates  over  the  realism;  "Lorna  Doone "   and  "John   Inglesant,"  are  genuine 
romances.     Realism  has  had  its  day  ;  and  a  generation  or  two  hence,   Romance  will 
again  hold  the  field.     That  is  what  our  people  want ;  not  an  exact  reproduction  of 
their  own  lives,  which  are  dull  enough,  and  hard  enough,  in  fact,  let  alone  fiction  ;  but 
a  glimpse  of  an  ideal  life,  to  the  likeness  of  wliich  their  own  may  yet  attain.     Why  do 
they  applaud  high-flown  speeches  on  the  stage,  and  desire  fine  sentiment  and  grandilo- 
quence in  the  books  they  read  ?     Because,  to  them,  ihese  things  sugjjest  a  higher  and 
a  happier  life  than  their  own.     A  false  ideal,  perhaps  :  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  try  and  suggest  to  them  one  more  true.     The  mission  of  all  art  is  not  to  imitate 
nature  and  life,  but  to  interpret ;  and  for  myself,  I  am  much  in  sympathy  with  Joubert's 
saying,  which    Matthew  Arnold  has  made  familiar  10  us  all— that  the  beautiful  is  the 
only  legitimate  sphere  of  fiction.     However,  we  have  not  grown  out  of  our  realism  yet ; 
*"5^[?x?"^'^^'^  ""'  already  read  "Edna  Lyall's"  two  famous  books,   "Donovan" 
and  '   We  Two,"  let  me  advise  all  to  read  them  who  care  to  learn  how  noble  and  how 
far-reaching  an  apology  for  the  Christian  faith  can  he  made  in  the  pages  of  a  novel. 
Turmng  to  the  other  branch  of  the  present  subject,   "Recreation,"  I  should  wish  to 
express  my  cordial  agreement  with  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  to  thank  him  for  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  papers  of  this  or  of  any  Congress.     Taking  up  a  hint  of  his,  I 
would  put  m  a  word  for  private  theatricals,  as  a  most  healthy  and  useful  form  of  parish 
entertamment ;  and  for  parish  dances  as  an  invaluable  means  of  promoting  social  mter- 
course  and  teaching  mutual  refinement.     Both  forms  of  recreation  need  careful  super- 
vision  ;  but  in  our  own  social  circle  we  use  these  methods  of  amn.sement,  and  find  in 
them  small  harm.     Why  not  teach  the  young  folks  and  the  children  of  our  parishes  to 
act  and  to  dance  ?     I  here  is  a  natural  dramatic  power  in  almost  all  men  and  women ; 
T^nHnn""!?       ^"f  "^^^^^"^  ^^'f^l  and  rhythmic  movement,  as  you  may  see  in  any 
London  slunri,  where    he  children  dance  on  the  pavement  to  the  inspiriting  strains  dF 

Not  onV/a±J^Lf  V'"'"  ^i^ri^"  ^"f"*^^  ^"  the  corners  where  alone  they  can  play. 

S  whatever      Itt""  '^T  '^'^'^  ^' ^  '^^'  P«nf"l  want  of  any  social  inte?- 
course  whatever.     We  clergy,  who  are,  or  should  be,  apart  from  any  social  class,  yet 
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in  tnuch  with  all  classes,  can  do  more  than  others  in  supplying  their  need.  Let  us 
use  our  own  pai'sonages  for  the  purpose  of  social  gatherings  for  the  poor,  and  for  others 
outside  our  own  circle  of  personal  friends.  If  I  may  quote  my  own  practice,  we  have 
a  weekly  gathering  throughout  the  winter,  in  our  own  small  house,  when  we  teach  the 
young  folks  of  our  congregation  to  dance,  if  they  do  not  know  how.  I  have  never 
known  any  harm  come  of  it,  hut  much  good.  I  have  even  joined  the  **  awkward 
squad  "  myself,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  learn  to  waltz,  though  I  succeeded  in 
getting  through  the  beautiful  old  dance  called  a  minuet.  One  last  word  about  a  form 
of  recreation  which  is  altogether  evil — I  mean  betting.  Here,  in  the  north,  it  seems 
to  enter  into,  and  poison,  all  healthy  amusement  whatever.  It  is  a  form  of  that  most 
evil  modern  tendency  to  get  money  without  working  for  it ;  and  against  this,  and  all 
gambling  whatever,  in  club  or  on  stock  exchange,  it  is  our  duty  to  set  our  faces  |ike 
flints.  Whether  any  remedy,  short  of  the  abolishing  of  all  usury  and  interest  on  money, 
is  likely  to  be  effective,  may  well  be  open  to  grave  doubt.  We  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
spoken  out  on  the  matter.  Let  us  go  home,  and  by  way  of  connecting  the  two  branches 
of  our  subject,  read  Kingsley's  letter  on  betting  to  the  young  men  of  Chester.  And 
if  we  don't  speak  out  then,  let  us  hide  our  heads  for  shame. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Sparshott,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 

I  AM  speaking  to-night  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
in  this  discussion  that  **  the  Church  means  the  Church  of  England.  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  very  definite  lines  are  taken  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Church  is  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  minister.  The  Church  in  which  we  are 
called  to  serve  is  the  Body  and  Spouse  of  Christ,  which  He  has  bought  by  His  death, 
and  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood.  The  question  then  comes,  how  are  we  to  influence 
for  good  by  recreation  and  literature  the  people  committed  to  our  charge.  The  first 
great  aim  should  be  to  lead  the  individual  soul  to  a  personal  faith  in  this  living  Saviour. 
The  attitude  of  the  Church  is  that  of  a  waiting  Church.  Our  duty  is  to  wait  for  the 
Lord's  coming.  In  that  view  we  want  to  create  and  preserve  in  our  people  a  healthy 
state  of  soul,  and  the  soul  is  most  healthy  when  there  is  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body.  We  have  therefore  a  responsibility  as  to  literature  and  recreation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  feed  the  Lord's  flock,  and  the  food  provided  is  the  Word  of  God.  Is  it  not, 
then,  our  duty  to  take  care  that  the  appetite  is  kept  clear  for  the  pure,  milk  of  the 
Word  ?  Novel  reading  may  be  regarded  as  a  spice  which  we  should  no  more  give  to 
our  people  than  we  would  feed  a  child  of  tender  years  on  sausages.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feed  our  young  converts  on  novels  and  such  kind  of  literature.  Many 
clergymen  are  grieved  that  these  young  people  do  not  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  Can 
we  expect  them  to  be  consistent  communicants  if  their  minds  are  fed  with  novels. 
Now,  with  reference  to  the  sound  body,  I  agree  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  recrea- 
tion which  a  clergyman  ought  to  encourage.  We  have  a  cricket  club  at  Cholmondeley. 
At  a  special  service  last  Sunday  evening  there  were  more  young  men  present  than  there 
would  have  been  but  for  the  cricket  club  ;  and  in  that  way  we  have  done  good.  But 
if  we  are  to  be  waiting  for  the  Lord's  coming,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  dance  and 
other  frivolous  amusements  which  have  been  recommended  here  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  exhortation  to  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world  ;  "  or 
with  the  solemn  vow  made  at  our  baptism  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world.  Dancing  I  cannot  regard  as  a  safe  recreation.  I  cannot  but  ask  my- 
self whether  I  should  like  to  be  found  in  a  dance  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Central  Vigilance 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Immorality. 

I  AM  glad  that  Mr.  Shuttleworth  has  touched  upon  gambling — a  great  evil,  which  is  grow- 
ing with  alarming  rapidity.  Many  young  men  m  this  country  are  led  astray  by  the  passion 
for  gambling.     I  believe  that  the  Derby  Day  is  the  blackest  of  the  year  for  the  whole 
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of  England.  It  is  the  day  on  which  many  a  young  man  begins  to  gamble,  and  for  the 
first  time  is  led  into  dishonest  practices.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth  in  some  other  matters.  I  have  not  hiid  much  experience  of  theatres  ;  but  some 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  habit  at  a  private  house  of  giving  readings  from  Shakespeare, 
and  on  one  occasion  assumed  the  character  of  "Sir  Toby  Belch."  There  must,  I 
began  to  fear,  have  been  something  in  myself  suitable  to  that  character,  since  I  was 
informed  that  my  representation  of  the  part  was  very  good  ;  but  from  that  dav  to  this 
I  have  suspected  anything  like  private  theatricals.  There  is  the  evil,  that  m  repre- 
senting a  vicious  character,  so  as  to  merit  the  applause  of  an  audience,  no  person  can 
do  it  without  tending  in  some  degree  to  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  part.  With 
regard  to  women,  I  consider  that  acting  in  theatrical  performances  is  too  frequently 
destructive  of  the  innate  modesty  of  the  female  character.  When  people  do  become 
real  Christians,  I  think  they  are  not  likely  to  desire  to  go  to  theatres.  Then  as  to 
the  question  of  novel  reading.  We  find  in  novels  abundant  depictions  of  the  higher 
life  ;  but  we  also  find  in  them  encouragement  to  go  beyond  what  is  right  and  good. 
As  regards  the  dissemination  of  indecent  literature  about  the  streets  of  London — ^in 
the  suppression  of  which  I  have  taken  an  active  part — I  have  to  thank  most  heartily 
the  present  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Henry  Matthews)  and  the  present  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  (Sir  Chas.  Warren)  for  the  cordial  sympathy  displayed  by  them,  the 
result  being  that  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Metropolis  are  now  freer  from  polluting 
works  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  when 
a  case  was  brought  before  one  of  the  City  police  courts,  the  magistrate  remarked,  **  I 
cannot  convict  this  person,  because  if  I  did  I  should  have  to  convict  one  half  of  the 
publishers  of  novels  in  the  country."  Well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  one- 
half  of  the  novels  published  in  the  present  day  are  a  disgrace  to  this  Christian  country. 
A  good  novel  is  a  good  thing ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  some  of  that  character — books 
which  to  those  engaged  in  mental  occupations,  provide  an  intellectual  treat,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  needful  relaxation ;  but  I  maintain  that  persons  not  engaged  in 
pressing  business  or  in  mental  employment  do  not  so  greatly  require  anything  but  the 
sound  plain  common  sense  literature  which  they  have  too  little  time  for  studying.  Novel 
reading,  I  hold,  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  In  recreation  we  want  some- 
thing not  merely  for  passing  away  the  time,  but  something  that  will  lead  us  upwards 
and  onwards  to  higher  and  better  things. 


The  Rev.  E.  Craig  Maclure,   Vicar  of  Rochdale   and  Hon. 

Canon  of  Manchester. 

I  THINK  that  no  man,  especially  lie  who  has  a  few  grey  hairs  on  his  head  or  in  his 
beard,  can  treat  this  matter  except  with  grave  consideration.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  reference  to  literature  and  recreation.  As  to  the  latter,  I  join  issue 
with  those  who  think  it  necessary  to  pass  a  general  condemnation  on  current  literature. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  Press  of  the  present  age  is  fully  alive  to  its  responsibilities,  and 
that  its  work  is  done  with  propriety  and  common  sense.  I,  for  one,  think  that  we  owe 
much  to  the  Press  of  this  country.  The  morality  of  the  Press,  taking  the  institution 
generally,  is  remarkable ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  we  ecclesiastics  have  much  to 
learn,  in  all  matters,  from  it.  As  to  books,  there  are  a  great  many  novels  which  are 
suitable  for  general  reading — books  which  lie  upon  my  own  table,  and  by  the  perusal 
of  which  I  go  to  bed  a  Happier,  and,  I  hope,  a  better  man.  Now,  Lord  Brabazou  said 
something  about  recreation  which  I  cannot  endorse.  In  the  first  place,  almost  all 
people  in  towns  have  plenty  of  time  for  recreation.  They  have  the  whole  of  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  they  take  a  good  deal  of  Sunday.  I,  however,  do  not  think  that 
people,  as  a  rule,  take  their  pleasures  in  the  Satumalian  manner  suggested  by  Lord 
Brabazon.  They  go  out  and  come  back  in  good  time,  and  set  in  this  respect  a 
wholesome  example  to  what  are  called  their  "betters."  There  is  such  a  thing,  of 
course,  as  overdoing  recreation.  For  instance,  a  curate  of  mine  once  came  back  from 
his  holiday  in  a  thoroughly  exhausted  condition,  having  walked  fifteen  miles.  I 
naturally  felt  that  he  had  much  better  have  taken  the  train,  and  arrived  in  a  state  to  do 
his  work,  than  to  have  tramped  those  fifteen  miles.  People  want  recreation,  and  I 
confess  that  I  myself  like  a  social  evening.  I  like  a  good  song,  and  I  like  to  sec 
young  people  enjoy  themselves  in  a  dance.  In  Lancashire,  we  have  even  Sunday 
school  dances,  which  we  always  stop  at  half-past  ten.    There  b  no  harm  of  any  sort 
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in  those  gathering*.  I  have  many  times  seen  men  and  men,  and  girls  and  girk,  dance 
together  Irom  absolute  choice.  Young  people  like  dancing,  and  when  they  dance  at 
proper  times,  and  under  reasonable  restrictions,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do 
wa;  for  I  believe  God  gave  them  their  l^;s  to  jump  about  upon.  With  reference  to 
theatricals,  I  would  only  say,  what  we  really  want  is  playwrights.  In  my  parish  we 
have  a  playwright,  and  he  provides  us  with  a  play  everv  year.  In  that  play  there  is 
always  a  topical  song,  in  which  the  author  introduces  all  the  prominent  people  of  the 
parish ;  but  in  this  matter,  let  me  tell  you,  I  exercise  an  absolute  and  despotic  control 
and  censorship.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  imitative  instinct  of  the  people  is  strong, 
and  with  a  good  play,  under  proper  restraints,  you  never  need  fear  of  an  empty  room, 
or  of  harm.  Now,  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Sparshott  has  said,  I  assure  you  1  should 
be  the  very  last  to  do  anything  to  discount  the  alertness  of  the  Church  for  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ ;  but  if  He  comes  to  me  in  the  merry  dance,  or  when  I  was  looking 
at  a  play — always  supposing  I  was  doing  right — why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  AH  that 
has  been  said  is,  in  my  opinion,  rather  a  bit  of  cant.  Why  should  He  not  come  to  me 
as  has  been  described,  as  well  as  when — ^with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken — I  was 
engaged  in  eating.  If  we  are  doing  right,  we  need  not  fear  at  that  supreme  moment, 
when  we  leave  the  pleasures  of  earth  to  participate  in  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Rector  of  Newton  Hall. 

While  the  clergyman  concerns  himself  with  all  that  appertains  to  his  parishioners 
from  the  cradle  to  the  ^ve,  I  could  never  see  why  he  should  leave  their  amusements 
to  the  devil.  The  minister  of  religion  is  not  only  ''  to  weep  with  those  that  weep/'  but 
also  to  "  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice ;  *'  and  he  should  therefore  sympathise 
with  his  parishioners  in  their  amusements  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Winter  is  fast 
approaching,  and  at  this  present  juncture  he  should  see  about  organising  pleasant 
evenings  for  the  people,  and  have  readings  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  A  year  or  two  since  I,  at  Chudleigh  in  South  Devon,  had  a  very  successful 
series  of  pleasant  evenings  or  penny  readings  (as  they  used  to  be  called)  with  very 
happy  results — first  the  proceeds  bein^  added  to  a  sum  already  in  hand  from  private 
theatricals,  were  found  sufficient  to  build  an  additional  room,  which  was  much  needed 
for  the  Chudleigh  Town  Hall.  But  belter  still,  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  Christian 
charity  was  promoted  amongst  all  the  inhabitants.  At  one  of  our  pleasant  evenings 
there  stood  upon  the  platform  at  the  same  moment,  two  Roman  Catholics,  two  Non- 
conformists, and  two  Church  of  England  people,  and  I,  being  chairman  for  the  night, 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  group,  said,  *'This  is  as  it  should  be  ; 
various  denominations  combining  to  exert  their  talents  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  people."  When  beneficed  in  Plymouth,  in  addition  to  penny  readings  I 
established  also  a  debating  society,  and  five  of  the  members  of  that  society  afterwards 
became  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  was  proud  to  hear  one 
of  these  five  make  a  most  telling  speech  this  very  day  in  the  large  Congiess  Hall. 
Hb  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  set  an  excellent  example  to  the  clergy 
by  giving  at  Lambeth  Palace  a  lively  garden  party  to  the  poor.  And  following  his 
lead,  we  might  give  these,  and  also  promote  pic-nic  parties  similar  to  the  one  I  nave 
taken  part  m  this  year,  on  a  sloping  eminence  in  my  own  parish  at  Newton  HalL 
Here  we  had  a  livin;;  Aunt  Sally,  athletic  sports,  bicycle  races,  a  good  tea,  an  excellent 
band,  and  orderly,  well  conducted  dancing  on  the  green  sward  in  the  evening.  I  can 
never  see  any  harm  in  a  well  conducted  dance  which  breaks  up  at  a  proper  hour.  In 
fact,  when  a  young  student  at  Trinity  College  I  had  the  honour  of  bein^r  amon^^t  the 
first  to  dance  a  polka  in  Dublin.  On  this  subject  ofdancing,  one  other  remark  before 
I  leave  it.  As  a  rule,  the  dancing  of  the  labouring  classes  is  more  decorous  and 
proper  than  that  of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  it  is  always  carried  on  at  a  more 
reasonable  hour.  Amongst  them  there  are  no  midnight  orgies,  or  going  home  after 
daylight  in  the  morning.  Several  of  the  preceding  speakers  have  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  betting.  And  why  cannot  all  amusements,  even  horse  racing,  witnessed 
by  thousands  with  pleasure  and  delight,  be  carried  on  without  this  nefarious  gambling? 
There  are  laws  against  it ;  why  are  they  not  put  in  force  ?  Why  are  not  great  and 
noble  sportsmen  prosecuted  as  well  as  low  bookmakers,  welshers,  black  legs,  et  hoc 
genus  omne  ?    Poor  Cook,  before  he  was  done  to  death  by  the  poison  of  the  gamester 
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Palmer,  gave  a  sentence  of  advice  to  a  young  man  which  it  would  be  well  if  all 
followed — '*  Never  make  a  bet  my  boy  ;  never  make  a  bet."  Betting  is  the  axgmnent 
6f  fools,  and  should  be  indulged  in  by  no  sane  people.  Let  this  vice  be  but  banished 
from  the  racecourse,  and  it  may  at  once  become  the  amusement  of  the  million.  If 
any  fellow  said  to  me,  when  as  a  young  man  in  jockey  costume  I  was  about  to  movmt 
into  the  pig  skin  for  a  steeplechase  across  four  miles  of  a  sporting  country,  "  Bennett, 
I  will  back  you  and  your  mare  for  £20,^*  I  said  to  him,  "  Let  it  alone  ;  do  not  bet  ; 
let  us  work  for  honour,  sir — honour  ! "  I  have  heard  many  speeches  to*night  which 
I  endorse,  but  none  more  thoroughly  than  that  which  has  just  been  delivered  by  rhe 
worthy  Canon  in  the  chair. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Lewes,  Vicar  of  Mattersey,  Bawtry. 

I  AM  afraid  that  after  the  very  humorous  speech  which  we  have  just  heard,  my  few 
words  will  fall  flatly  on  the  audience.  I  think  one  of  the  previous  speakers  must  have 
imagined  himself  in  the  pulpit  rather  than  on  the  platform,  as  he  uttered  truisms  which 
none  could  deny,  but  which  threw  little  light  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Another 
observed  that,  if  anyone  has  read  novels  which  are  commendable,  it  is  right  to  mention 
them.  I  will,  therefore,  refer  to  Miss  Linskill,  a  recent  authoress,  whose  novels  may 
safely  lie  on  any  table.  In  her  writings,  which  are  published  in  Good  JVords^  she 
aims  at  showing  the  nobility  of  self-sacriBce.  On  another  branch  of  the  subject  we  are 
discussing,  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Christian  Church  has  sanctioned  the  drama  as 
a  means  of  recreation  and  instruction,  and  in  the  well-known  *'  Ober-ammergau  *'  play, 
which,  no  doubt,  some  of  you  have  seen,  the  actors  perform  their  parts  with  the 
greatest  reverence. 


The  Rev.  J.  T.  Jeffcock,  Rector  of  Wolverhampton. 

Opbn  air  recreations  are,  in  my  judgment,  better  than  those  taken  in  hot,  crowded 
rooms.  Let  us,  therefore,  encourage  games  like  cricket — though  in  towns,  the  expense 
of  having  a  field  in  the  suburbs  at  ^5  or  ;f  10  for  the  summer,  is  against  working  men's 
cricket  clubs — and  football.  Even  horse-racing  would  not  be  bad,  were  it  not  that  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  English  people,  gambling  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
old  national  sport.  But  those  games  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  which  the  player 
uses  his  own  muscle,  and  eye,  and  judgment,  and  endurance,  to  those  where  others 
make  sport  for  him,  and  he  looks  on  merely  as  an  interested  spectator.  Now-a-days 
excursions  are  common  ;  sometimes  a  manufactory,  sometimes  a  school,  or  congrega- 
tion goes  out  for  a  trip.  It  often  happens  that  these  parties  are  too  large — 200  or  300, 
or  more.  The  denizens  of  the  town  are  turned  loose  in  some  country  place  ;  after  a 
little  walk  they  grow  tired,  and  not  knowing  what  to  look  at,  or  how  to  see  it,  an  ad- 
journment soon  takes  place  to  the  public-house.  I  feel  sure  that  if  these  parties  coold 
be  broken  up  into  five-and-twenties,  and  good  men  who  know  the  country,  its  sights,  its 
scenery,  its  points  of  historical  interest,  its  botany,  its  geology,  and  also  know,  and  have 
sympathy  with,  human  nature,  would  take  charge  of  such  five-and-twenties,  and  "  per- 
sonally conduct  them,"  it  would  immensely  increase  the  value  of  such  a  day's  outing, 
both  for  health,  pleasure,  and  the  self-improvement  of  the  excursionists.  Church  people, 
with  more  leisure  than  others,  might  do  a  really  good  work  in  thus  conducting  a  Bible 
class  of  men  or  of  youths,  a  mothers*  meeting,  or  the  like ;  and,  without  lecturing, 
teach  their  less  educated  fellows  to  observe  and  take  interest  in  what  would  otherwise 
most  certainly  pass  unnoticed.  The  geological  excursions  of  members  of  the  Briti^ 
Association,  made  this  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  under  most  able, 
scientific  dcerones^  will  illustrate,  in  a  more  educated  walk  of  life,  the  sort  of  tbmg 
I  mean. 
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The  Rev.  Newton  W.  J.  Mant,  Vicar  of  Sledmore. 

The  illiterate  character  of  a  large  section  of  the  community  ought  to  be  remembered 
in  considering  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  literary  efforts  of  the  day. 
Unfortunately,  we  lorget  that  many  of  our  churchgoers  and  large  numbers  of  religiously- 
disposed  people,  are  still  unable  to  read.     In  my  own  parish,  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds, 
and  in  neighbouring  parishes  in  that  locality,  several  of  the  heads  of  families  depend 
upon  their  children  for  what  little  information  they  get  through  the  medium  of  the 
Press.      A  continuous  newspaper  article  hardly  reaches  the  mind  of  an  illiterate 
countryman.     This  class  needs  a  paper  specially  constructed  for  them — articles  broken 
up  into  pithy  paragraphs  with  leaded  type.     Many  valuable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  more  educated  classes  with  sound  serial  literature,  and  for  the  most  part,  it 
is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  people  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  or  the  keen  observant  folk  of  Lancashire,  and  other  industrial  centres. 
But  have  we  thought  enough  about  the  people  who  inhabit  such  districts  as  the  York- 
shire  Wolds  or  East  Anglia  ?    To  them  the  Church  has  a  mission  as  well  as  to  the 
more  educated  of  her  children,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  reach  them.     In  my  own 
locality,  such  a  paper  as  ihe  Church  Evangelist  is  most  useful.     Its  typography  looks 
a  little  common  ;  its  anecdotes  and  stories  may  to  the  highly-educated  seem  trivial,  but 
they  convey  pointed  lessons.  Editors  of  local  papers  are  usually  glad  to  receive  contribu- 
tions from  educated  persons.     Writing  articles  may  seem  laborious  work,  and  it  should 
certainly  not  be  undertaken  by  people  who  have  nothing  to  say,  and  who,  if  they  have 
a  message  to  give,  do  not  know  how  to  write  it.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
can  appeal  through  the  local  press  to  people  who  never  come  within  reach  of  the 
pulpit,  and  subjects  of  interest  can  be  handled  with  much  greater  freedom  by  the 
Press  than  in  the  church.     Here  is  a  work  both  for  clergy  and  laity.     I  know  a  large 
industrial  town  in  the  north  of  England,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  it 
supports  three  weekly  papers.     For  the  most  part  the  articles  are  poorly  written,  but 
the  proprietors  are  quite  willing  to  receive  and  insert  contributions  from  local  church- 
men.    In  such  places  as  these,  the  clergy  and  their  intelligent  laymen  will  find  an 
opportunity  of  usefulness  of  almost  untried  and  unknown  value.     In  this  particular 
town,  in  which  I  have  worked  as  a  Church  Defence  lecturer,  I  have  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  fairness  and  liberality  by  editors  of  varying  political  opinions,  and  they 
have  kindly  inserted  the  copy  I  have  sent  them.     Like  opportunities  will  be  found  in 
similar  operative  centres.     Then  why  should  not  sound  and  useful  literature  be  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpit  ?    In  my  own  neighbourhood,  people  suspect  a. preacher  who 
goes  beyond  the  Bible.     All  fiction,  however  useful  the  lesson  it  conveys,  they  regard 
as  dangerous.     This  impression  is  a  result  of  puritanism,  but  since  it  is  the  outcome  of 
devotional  feeling,  I  would  be  the  last  to  wish  violently  to  traverse  it.     It  is  easier  to 
destroy  than  to  build,  and  the  truest  policy  is  usually  to  build  up  on  the  devotional 
instincts  one  may  find,  rather  than  to  demolish  them.     But  this  difficulty  does  not 
press  on  the  town  clergy.     Their  people  read  current  literature,  and  want  guidance 
and  education  in  selection.     In  the  presence  of  intelligent  congregations,  why  should 
allusions  to  sound  and  useful  or  recreative  literature  be  avoided  ?    God  has  made  a 
great  literary  revelation  to  men,  and  it  is  included  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
"but  He  is  still  revealing  things  of  good  report  by  the  pens  of  living  writers.     Few  men 
have  done  more  to  promote  a  love  of  the  good,  true,  and  beautiful  than  Mr.  Ruskin. 
The  impress  which  his  work  has  made  will  not  be  rightly  estimated  till  years  after  his 
death,  and  the  work  he  has  begun  will  gather  force.     I  would  instance  Francesca 
Alexander's  Roadside  Songs  of  Tuscany ^  edited  by  Ruskin  (if  I  may  say  it  with  reverence), 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Bible — a  revelation  to  man  of  God*s  dealings  with  the  poor, 
rich  in  faith,  simple  and  childlike,  though  not  deficient  in  common  sense,  practical 
devotion  to  humanity  for  love  of  the  Incarnate  Christ.     These  choice  papers  are,  alas, 
too  costlv  for  the  multitude  ;  but  no  institute  or  reading-room  should  be  without  them, 
an<l  I  thmk  that  they  will  give  as  much  help  to  the  preacher  as  many  of  our  commen- 
taries.    Few  more  powerful  parables  about  sowing  to  the  flesh  and  sowing  to  the 
spirit  have  been  given  us  than  the  Strange  Case  of  Dr,  Jeykill  and  Mr,  Hyde,  by.  R.  L, 
Stevenson.     From  the  pulpit  to  an  educated  audience,  literature  of  this  sort  may  surely 
form  matter  for  pointed  teaching.     Let  the  Church  remember  that  the  Press  is  perhaps 
a  more  powerful  organ  than  the  pulpit,  and  while  the  masses  come  within  the  reach  of 
the  former  they  are  too  generally  outside  the  sphere  of  the  latter.     I  will  close  with  a 
few  words  as  to  the  need  of  carefully-written  national  and  ecclesiastical  history  for  the 
people.    The  Church  and  nation  have  so  inextricably  grown  up  together  that  it  is 
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atmost  imposnble  to  sever  the  one  from  the  other.  History  is  quite  as  important  a 
branch  of  literature  as  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  discoveries  of  saence,  or 
fiction  ;  and  it  is  in  this  branch  ihat  the  Church  will  find  an  invaluable  channel  for 
the  flow  of  information.  We  want  by  our  literature  to  commend  the  Church  to  the 
people,  and  one  great  barrier  will  be  removed  to  the  reception  of  her  message  and  her 
worlc  if  we  can  make  good  her  title  to  her  endowments,  and  prove  that  she  is  not  the 
unjust  and  unprogressive  society  which,  from  lack  of  truthful  information,  too  many  of 
our  people  take  her  to  be.  As  a  lecturer  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution,  I  have 
felt  most  pressingly  the  need  of  a  popular  history  of  England's  portion  of  the  Church. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  I  ventured  to  express  this  want  to  the  editorial  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Mr.  Maclure  told  me  that  a  popular 
and  cheap  history  is  in  preparation,  by  Dr.  Jessop.  The  undertaking  cannot  be  in 
better  hands,  if  only  that  graphic  writer  will  write  down  to  the  level  of  the  peoples 
Nine  months  has  passed  away  since  then,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Jessop*s  work  ;  and  such  a  work  ought  to  have  been  out  years  ago.  I  and 
others  who  are  working  on  the  same  lines,  as  we  go  from  platform  to  plaSbrm,  have 
no  book  of  this  kind  ready  to  our  hands,  which  we  can  put  before  the  public  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  Church  Defence  Institution  will  soon  supply  this  need,  but  the 
great  Society  which  I  have  named  should  not  have  been  behindhand.  As  an  example 
of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  I  will  close  with  the 
following  stories.  A  clergyman  suggested  to  an  artisan  parishioner,  that  there  would 
shortly  be  a  confirmation,  and  that  ne  should  like  to  prepare  his  son  for  it.  The  man 
had  no  objection,  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  clergyman's  teachiqg,  but  he 
added,  "  I  won't  have  my  son's  head  touched  with  the  fingers  of  that  there  bishop." 
The  vicar  was  a  little  surprised,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  strange 
aversion  to  the  bishop.  His  parishioner  then  gave  utterance  to  this  remarkable  piece 
of  information  :  *'  When  I  pay  a  shillingswortn  of  taxes,  one  penny  goes  to  the  anny, 
one  penny  to  the  navy,  and  tenpence  to  the  bishops."  Hence  the  aversion  to  the 
bishop's  fingers.  But  this  strange  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  one  class.  A  clergy- 
man told  me  that  some  time  since  he  had  heard  the  following  remark  from  an  officer 
in  the  army:  ''That  it  was  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  Bishop  Burnet  and 
William  III.  had  arranged  between  them  to  establish  the  Church  of  England." 
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One  fact,  I  think,  that  cannot  be  overlooked  in  connection  with  literature,  is  that  iu 
influence  is  spreading  and  extending  more  and  more.  The  agricultural  labourera, 
for  instance,  were,  until  lately,  classed  amongst  the  non-reading  section  of  the 
people.  They  have  now  been  brought  under  the  power  of  education,  and  they  aie 
takmg  to  reading  on  their  own  account.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret,  I  think,  that  there 
is  so  little  of  what  I  might  call  suitable  Church  literature  in  the  labourers'  cottages. 
The  reading  matter  that  is  found  there  consists  more  of  the  literature  of  other 
religious  bodies,  and  this  because  it  is  simf>ler  and  more  adapted  to  their  under- 
standings. Whoever  will  supply  the  deficiency  now  felt  will  meet  a  real  want. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  drama,  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  enough  of  the 
dramatic  element  as  a  means  of  reaching  and  influencing  the  people.  There  has 
been  a  dramatic  element  in  existence  from  the  very  earliest  times,  and  we  find  it 
in  connection  with  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  people.  It  has  only  been  by 
the  process  of  deterioration,  which  seems  to  accompany  everything  that  is  set  a-gmng 
in  the  world,  that  the  drama,  which  was  bom  of  rehgious  thought  and  feeling  and  was 
intended  to  minister  to  the  public  welfare,  has  come  to  be  connected  with  what  is 
objectionable,  so  that  if  a  person  goes  to  the  theatre,  he  has  very  often  to  go  into  some 
of  the  slums  to  find  it — though,  in  using  this  term,  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  all 
V  ^^"°*^ "  ^^^^  *^*y  ^^^^-  ^^  "««^»  I  think,  to  revert  to  the  idea  on  which  the 
drama  was  originally  based.  If  we  could  go  to  the  theatre  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  meeting  with  any  of  its  doubtful  influences,  we  should  be  able  to  get  vastly 
more  rational  amusement  in  life  than  we  do  at  present.  On  .the  other  hand,  people 
have  compensated  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  drama  by  taking  more  heartily  to  the 
novel.  We  might  fairly  claim  the  novel  as  the  creation  of  our  day,  and  the  connecting 
links  between  it  and  the  drama  are  not  hard  to  distinguish.  Therefore,  if  through  the 
exigenaes  of  the  age,  we  have  in  great  measure  been  deprived  of  the  spectacle  of  the 
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drama,  we  need  not  also  apologise  for  availing  ourselves  of  the  written  novel.  The 
most  ancient  definition  with  regard  to  the  drama  might  be  applied  to  the  novel,  namely, 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  human  life  ;  and  human  life  being  the  complexity  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  trust  ourselves  awhile  to  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  the 
study  of  human  nature  a  "specialty,"  and  so  promote  the  growth  of  our  own 
imaginative  and  reflective  faculties.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  we  take  up  even  a 
vicious  novel,  we  must  endeavour  to  look  above  its  vicious  features,  and  see  how  far 
it  represents  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  The  novelist  can  get 
outside  of  what  is  in  human  nature.  The  more  novel-reading,  therefore,  we  can  have, 
within  due  limits,  the  better. 


CONGRESS      HALL. 
Friday    Morning,    October    8th,    1886. 


.  The  Right  Rev.  The  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


The  Rev.  Norman  D.  J.  Straton,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

The  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  meeting  held  in  this  hall  last  night  hav 
by  no  means  satisfied  the  spiritual  thirst  of  the  people  of  Wakefield,  and  that  they  ask 
for  ftirther  help.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  working  man,  asking  that  another 
meeting  may  be  held  on  Saturday  ;  and  also  a  letter  from  a  tradesman,  asking  that 
his  class  should  not  be  forgotteiT,  and  that  a  meeting  for  the  tradesmen,  their  wives, 
and  apprentices  may  be  held  on  Sunday,  when  they  can  attend.  Tnese  reouests  being 
made  known  to  me  thi«  morning,  I  went  at  once  to  his  Lordship  the  President.  He 
has  done  far  more  than  we  either  asked  or  expected.  He  will  again  address  the 
working  men  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  Congress  Hall.  This  meeting  will  be  free 
and  open.  Then  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  will  address  the  tradesmen,  and  after  the 
Churdi  services  on  Sunday  night,  his  lordship  will  deliver  another  address  to  all  who 
choose  to  come  to  this  hall.  We  have,  indeed,  to  thank  his  lordship  most  sincerely 
for  his  kindness,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  Congress  in  general,  and  the 
people  of  Wakefield  in  particular,  will  feel  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  him  for 
consenting,  at  the  end  of  so  heavy  a  week,  to  remain  amongst  us  to  give  three  more 
addresses,  and  to  forego  other  important  public  and  private  engagements  which  he  had 
made. 

The    Ven.    Wm.    Emery,    Archdeacon    and   Canon   of   Ely ; 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  HAW  to  announce  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  Meredith  Lane, 
Vicar  of  Normanton,  thanking  the  Church  Congress  for  the  contribution  arising  from 
the  Parish  Church  Organ  Recitals,  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  those  who  periled  in 
the  Altofts  Colliery  explosion. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  President. 

I  WANT  to  supplement  these  notices  by  alluding  to  a  subject  we  have  very  much  at 
heart — I  mean  the  Wakefield  Bishopric  Fund.  We  do  hope  that  we  may  rely  on  the 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  you  who  have  come  from  a  distance,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  achieve  this  scheme  in  God*s  good  time.  Many  members  of  the  Church  Congress 
have  shown  their  svmpathy  in  the  practical  form  of  contributions,  and  there  is  a 
"  Congress  List  ^  of  subscriptions.  I  will  ask  those  who  are  present  to  leave  with  us 
some  Uttle  token  of  their  good  will  and  sympathy. 
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THE  DEVOTIONAL  STUDY  OF   HOLY  SCRIPTURE.' 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  was  to  have  read 
the  first  paper,  cannot  attend,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  daughter.  At 
this  meeting  we  hope  silence  will  be  observed,  and  we  ask  you  to 
remember  that  the  subject  is  the  Devotional  Study  of  the  Bible.  Let 
us  kneel  down,  and  silently  ask  God  that  His  blessing  be  amongst  us. 

PAPERS. 

The  RcR  J.  H.  Crowfoot,  Prebendary  and   Vice-Chancellor 

of  Lincoln. 

It  was  my  higli  privilege  to  kneel  a  few  months  ago,  by  the  death-bed  of 
one  of  the  gr^est  Biblical  students  of  our  day.  He  was  a  man  who 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  a  little  country  village,  and  spent  not  less 
than  eight  hours  every  day,  in  studying  the  words  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
close  and  concentrated  attention  of  a  great  scholar.  He  brought  to  his 
task  rare  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  yet  rarer  grace-gifts  of  a  holy  life.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  called  his  nephew  and  myself  to  him,  and  said,  ''I  have 
made  the  study  of  the  Bible  my  life's  work.  I  have  found  my  delight 
in  tracing  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  through  all  the  varieties  and 
shades  of  meaning  in  which  they  are  used.  It  has  been  an  intellectual 
delight  of  a  very  high  and  pure  character — ^yes,  very  high,  very  pure — 
and  yet  (then  tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  choked  his  voice,  tears  of  awe, 
and  love,  and  penitence)  I  confess,  O  my  God,  that  it  has  been  a 
delight  often  too  purely  intellectual ;  I  have  not  always  listened  for  Thy 
voice  ;  I  have  not  always  been  mindful  of  Thy  presence." 

This  last  message  from  Dr.  Kay  will  be  felt  to  be  in  its  place  here,  in 
the  county  and  diocese  of  his  birth-place,  to  introduce  a  subject  in  which 
his  writings  have  given  to  many  of  us  the  greatest  help,  **  The  devo- 
tional study  of  the  Psalms." 

When  we  speak  of  the  "  devotional  study "  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any 
book  of  the  Bible,  what  do  we  mean  ?  We  mean  a  study  which  shall 
keep  ever  steadily  before  it  as  its  aim  and  object,  to  quicken,  inform, 
and  mould  the  life  of  devotion  ;  and  by  the  life  of  devotion  we  mean  a 
life  which  strives  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  to  consecrate  and  set 
apart  as  belonging,  not  to  itself,  but  to  God,  all  that  it  has,  and  aU  that 
it  is. 

But  when  we  have  added  the  epithet  "  devotional "  to  the  word 
"4^tudy,*'  what  claim  does  it  make  upon  the  student  ?  What  limits,  what 
restrictions,  does  it  impose  upon  the  freedom  of  his  study?  It  makes 
one  supreme  claim  :  that  he  shall  approach  the  study  of  the  Bible  with 
the  reverence,  the  awe,  the  trust,  the  love  of  one  who  believes  that  he  is 
about  to  enter  the  Presence-chamber  of  the  Most  High.  It  requires 
him  to  believe  that  one  single  purpose  runs  through  the  Bible,  to  reveal 
to  us  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  this  world  *'  The  general 
design  of  Scripture,"  writes  Bishop  Butler,  "  may  be  said  to  give  us  an 
account  of  the  world  in  this  one  single  view  as  God's  world." 
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This  is  the  one  claim  which  "  devotion  "  makes  upon  *'  study :  *' 
'*  have  faith  in  God."  The  Bible  was  written  to  and  for  believers. 
Spiritual  truths  reveal  themselves  only  to  the  spiritual.  On  the  other 
handy  by  virtue  of  her  union  with  ''  study/'  she  is  bound  not  to  disgrace 
"study."  To  quote  the  beautiful  words  of  Hooker,  "Whatsoever 
either  men  on  earth,  or  the  angels  of  heaven  do  know,  it  is  as  a  drop  of 
that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom  ;  which  wisdom  hath  diversely  im- 
parted her  treasures  unto  the  world.  •  •  .  We  may  not  so,  in  any 
one  special  kind,  admire  her,  that  we  disgrace  her  in  any  other."  The 
vast  and  varied  literature  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  the  "  Bible," 
enters  upon  every  field  of  intellectual  enquiry ;  it  touches  upon  every 
topic  that  is  of  interest  to  man.  The  unrolling  of  that  literature,  the 
order  and  course  of  revelation,  the  philosophy  and  the  science,  the 
poetry  and  the  history,  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  various  books, 
the  text  and  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  all  fall  under  the  province  of 
the  student.  He  will  follow  the  methods  which  are  proper  to  each 
subject  of  enquiry.  Devotion,  by  her  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
bound  to  accept  the  conclusions  which  study  reaches^  however  cherished 
may  be  the  traditions  which  those  conclusions  overthrow. 

It  is  the  function  of  "devotion"  to  give  life;  it  is  the  office  of 
<< study"  to  shed  light.  A  devotional  use  of  the  Bible  apart  from 
critical,  systematic  study  is  dangerous.  It  is  sure  to  place  self  where  the 
Church  ought  to  be  placed,  it  separates  the  Bible  from  the  Church,  and 
b6th  from  history,  and  falls  into  schism  or  heresy. 

A  study  of  the  Bible  which  is  not  ruled  by  "faith  in  God"  is  dead. 
It  inevitably  becomes  the  study  of  dead  histories  of  dead  men. 

Turning  now  to  the  Psalms,  there  is  no  need  to  ask  the  question 
which  inevitably  meets  us  when  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  before  us,  Is  the  devotional  study  of  the  Psalms  possible  ? 

The  Psalter  is  not  only  the  manual  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  has  been  the  prayer  book  by  which  all  the 
saints  of  every  age,  in  life  and  in  death,  have  been  formed  into  one 
communion. 

It  is  the  habit  of  devotion,  the  practice  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
which  alone  can  give  life  to  the  study  of  the  Psalms,  and  make  each 
Psalm  a  voice  which  is  still  speaking.  The  Pssdter  has,  indeed, 
many  sides.  It  is  possible  to  study  each  one  of  the  Psalms  from  a 
critical,  literary,  and  historical  point  of  view.  We  may  compare  the 
Psalms  with  other  forms  of  poetry,  and  point  out  the  excellencies  which 
distinguish  them  in  such  a  comparison ;  but  that  which  gives  to  the 
Psalter  for  us,  its  unique  position  amongst  the  books  of  the  world,  is  the 
recognition  of  our  union  with  the  saints  of  old,  through  our  union  with  the 
God  to  whom  they,  in  the  Psalms,  speak.  The  revelation  of  God  gives 
unity  to  the  various  utterances,  and  runs  like  a  thread  of  gold  throughout 
the  whole  tissue  of  the  Psalter.  All  the  Psalms  bear  witness  to  Him  as 
One  who  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  man.  The  promise  of  the 
Incantation  is  present  everywhere ;  not  merely  in  one  or  two,  or  ten  or 
twelve  strikingly  wonderful  Psalms,  like  the  32nd,  or  69th,  or  iioth,  but 
it  is  present  everywhere  as  an  undertone.  It  is  implicitly  .interwoven 
with  the  fibre  of  thought,  feeling,  and  aspiration,  which  find  expression  in 
every  psalm.  It  has  been  said  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  that  for  him 
all  nature  is  alive,  alive  with  thought ;  and  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  that 
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for  him  all  nature  is  alive  with  love.  But  for  the  Psalmist,  all  nature  is 
alive  with  the  Presence  of  God.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  psalm  as  the 
29th  :  the  seven  thunders,  the  seven  voices*  It  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  description  of  a  thunderstorm  passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  breaking  out  in  the  mountains  of  Hermon,  crashipg  along  in 
its  devastating  course,  until  it  sinks  into  rest  in  the  far  south ;  beginning 
with  a  gloria  in  excehis^  and  ending  with  a  pax  in  terris.  But  the  thun- 
derstorm is  a  veil  which  at  once  hides  and  reveals  the  presence  of  God. 
It  is  not  simply  that  all  nature  and  all  life,  in  every  form,  is  for  the 
Psalmist  full  of  the  Presence  of  God ;  but  the  God  revealed  is  One 
who  is  not  only  All  Holy,  and  All  Powerful,  but  is  loving,  gracious, 
tender-hearted,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  under  such  forms  of  per- 
sonality, that  the  worshipper  is  able  to  draw  nearer  to  Him.  And  so  it 
is  that  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  which  can  happen  to  the 
Psalmist,  which  he  does  not  use  as  an  occasion  for  drawing  near,  for  a 
meeting-point  between  himself  and  God :  no  trial,  no  difficulty,  no 
sorrow,  no  sickness,  no  sin  even,  which  he  does  not  confidently  bring  to 
be  forgiven,  or  blotted  out,  or  to  be  healed,  or  to  be  taken  away.  He 
confidently  brings  it,  and  lays  it  in  terms  of  affectionate,  loving  commu- 
nion before  the  presence  of  God,  sure  that  he  will  find  there  forgiveness, 
healing,  safety,  rest,  peace,  joy.  To  illustrate  this,  would  be  to  quote 
every  psalm.  It  is  this  feature  which  makes  every  psalm  really  a  promise 
of  the  Incarnation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  study  which  can  alone  remove  the  difficulties 
which  devotion  meets,  and  justify  Wisdom  in  all  her  ways,  as  She 
unfolds  the  gradual  order  of  the  revelation  given.  A  devout  student 
brings  with  him  his  Creed.  In  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  saints  of  old,  he  finds  an  anticipation,  an 
adumbration,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  In  the  Psalms 
he  finds  the  germ  wrapped  up  and  enfolded,  of  that  which  in  the  creed 
is  expanded  and  unfolded,  as  bloom  or  flower.  It  is  easy  to  state  this,  it 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  work  it  out.  It  is  not,  indeed,  difficult  to  feel 
that  the  promise  of  the  Incarnation  is  really  the  spirit  which  informs  and 
moulds  psalm  after  psalm.  It  is  not  difficult  to  feel  that  several  of 
the  psalnas,  as  for  instance  the  19th  and  the  145th,  do  really,  upon  a 
Christian's  lips,  become  and  translate  themselves  into  hymns  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  But  whilst  God  is  ever  one  and  the  same,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern the  unity  which  underlies  the  character  of  all  the  saints  of  every  age. 
It  requires  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Psalmist  lived.  It  requires  a  very  true  appreciation  of  the 
perspective  in  history,  to  understand  how  some  of  the  imprecations,  say 
of  the  69th  psalm,  can  have  been  inbreathed  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
who  mbreathed  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  "  Father,  forgive  them."  We 
feel,  readily  enough,  that  it  is  a  blunder,  and  an  anachronism,  to  charge 
the  Bible  with  teaching  Mormon  polygamy  or  American  slavery.  But 
It  IS  really  most  difficult  to  place  ourselves  on  the  other  side  of  Easter 
day.  Only  the  critical  and  historical  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  gieat 
master,  as  devout  as  he  was  learned,  like  Dr.  Mozley,  is  able  to  unveil 
to  us  the  one  increasing  purpose  which  links  age  to  age,  and  to  show 
us  how  each  age  really  reveals  one  and  the  same  God,  impressing  one 

w- u  ^"^^  character  upon  His  worshippers. 

With  this  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  Bible  ever  present,  we  are  aUe 
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to  use  these  terrible  denunciations  for  ourselves,  as  warnings  of  the  keen* 
edged  severity  of  true  love ;  and  as  we  place  them  under  the  light  of  the 
Cross,  we  learn  to  measure  the  exceeding  greatness  of  our  debt.  If  one 
so  chivalrous,  and  so  ready  to  forgive  as  David ;  if  one  so  tender- 
hearted as  Jeremiah,  carrying  with  him  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  could 
not,  in  that  age,  vindicate  God's  character  for  holiness,  and  his  own 
sense  of  justice,  without  uttering  these  terrible  imprecations,  how  much 
do  we  owe  to  Him  who,  by  His  martyrdom  to  truth,  has  taught  us,  with 
a  clearness  and  distinctness  far  greater  than  theirs,  the  awful  severity  of 
God's  holiness,  and  yet  could  irradiate  their  zeal  with  words  of  love, 
and  could  dissolve  their  imprecations  into  the  prayer,  *'  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

If  we  would  learn  what  the  devotional  study  of  the  Psalms  has  done, 
and  can  do,  let  us  turn  for  one  minute  to  that  which  has  been  called  the 
Psalm  of  Psalms,  the  51st  Psalm.  Think  how  often  it  has  been  repeated. 
Think,  again,  how  it  has  moulded  our  liturgies,  how  it  has  shaped 
private  devotions.  To  this  Psalm,  as  to  a  fontal  source,  we  trace  back 
the  origin  of  very  many  of  the  words  which  are  most  often  oh  our  lips 
when  we  pray.  Where  does  the  real  secret  of  its  success  lie  ?  It  is 
very  simple.  The  psalm  shows  us  ourselves  just  as  we  are.  It  first 
brings  home  to  us  a  sense  of  personal  guilt,  of  actual  sin  ;  and  then  it 
shows  us  the  taint  running  through  our  whole  nature,  permeating  every 
part  of  our  life.  It  paints  us  when  we  have  fallen  lowest,  when  we  have 
wandered  farthest  away,  and  have  been  reduced  to  our  last  husk.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  that  its  power  lies.  It  not  only  describes  the  depth  and 
degradation  of  sin  ;  it  not  only  shows  us  the  ruin  of  our  nature ;  it  shows 
us  how  these  ruins  may  be  rebuilt  Nay,  it  does  more.  It  builds  them 
up  before  our  eyes.  It  not  only  speaks  of  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
but  we  see  the  sinner,  restored,  converted,  transfigured  into  the  saint. 
The  man  with  the  stain  of  deep,  black  crimes  upon  his  soul,  becomes 
the  man  after  God's  own  heart.  We  see  him  in  the  act  of  giving  his 
heart,  crushed  and  broken,  and  then  we  see  him  receive  it  back  again, 
no  longer  bruised  and  broken,  but  clean,  pure,  steadfast ;  nay  more,  free, 
generous,  self-devoting.  The  psalm  forbids  us  to  despair.  It  demon- 
strates the  dignity,  the  divinity  of  the  nature  which  belongs  to  the 
poorest,  most  degraded  of  fallen  outcasts.  Armed  with  the  Gospel  of 
this  Psalm,  we  are  able,  not  only  to  speak  peace  to  our  own  heart  in  its 
moments  of  deepest  depression,  but  we  have  a  message  which  will  carry 
light  and  life  to  the  darkest  comers  of  ignorance  or  sin  in  the  world. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Dr.  Pusey,  it  is  said,  to  say  over  the  51st  Psalm 
every  morning  when  he  was  dressing.  Over  and  above  the  Psalms 
which  come  in  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to 
have  some  portions  of  the  Psalms  not  only  stored  up  in  the  memory, 
but,  as  it  were,  under  one's  tongue,  always  ready  as  a  safeguard  against 
wandering  thoughts,  or  that  idle  castle-building,  if  nothing  worse,  which 
one  is  apt  to  indulge  in  when  left  alone.  Let  me  illustrate  this  benefit 
from  an  accident  of  m^  own  office.  Almost  the  only  legacy  which 
reforming  commissioners  have  left  to  the  holder  of  my  stall  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  is  the  duty  of  saying  every  day  four  Psalms,  the  looth,  loist, 
102nd,  103rd.  This  is  his  daily  portion.  ''O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  "  is 
given  as  the  first  thought  every  morning,  to  awake  the  dawn  of  the  soul, 
the  keynote  of  the  brightest  freshest  hours.     Then,  as  one  is  just 
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entering  the  real  work  of  the  day,  the  loist.  David's  resolves  jost 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Psalm  which  Luther  called  the 
mirror  of  a  monarch.  '*  When  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me,  I  will  walk  in 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart."  And  then  for  the  third  quarter,  when 
the  day  is  far  advanced,  and  work  has  told,  and  weariness  begins,  one  of 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  a  pilgrim  song,  written  by  one  who  fears 
that  he  will  not  reach  his  journey's  end.  "  O  my  God,  take  me  not 
away  in  the  midst  of  mine  age ;  as  for  Thy  years,  they  endure  through- 
out all  generations."  And  then,  with  what  a  glorious,  with  what  a 
brilliant  sunset  does  the  day  close,  in  the  103rd  Psalm,  the  most 
evangelical  hymn  in  the  whole  Psalter.  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  I 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  praise  His  holy  name."  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  help  of  such  a  legacy  as  this,  for  self-recoUecdon 
during  the  day,  and  for  self-examination  at  its  close.  The  aspiration 
which  rises  naturally  is  the  prayer,  '*  Oh  I  if  but  one  day,  oh  I  that  each 
day,  more  and  more  might  learn  to  catch  its  echoes  "  I 

Saturate  yourself  with  the  Psalms.  Every  day  our  Church  bids  us 
enter  our  Father's  presence,  with  the  voice  of  the  forgiven,  with  a  new 
song.  That  song  of  redemption,  so  old,  so  new,  is  the  theme  of  the 
psalter.  To  re-set,  to  re-adapt  that  song  to  our  own  age,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  problems.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  devout  student  by  much 
pain  to  solve.  But  let  devotion  and  study  ever  work  in  unison,  as 
handmaids  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  For  only  that  student  may 
hope  to  solve  it,  who  is  leading  a  life  consciously  played  upon  by 
supernatural  forces,  having  its  deepest  spring  at  every  turn  in  a  super- 
natural fact,  a  life  which  is  striving  to  become  that  which  every  psalm  is, 
a  lyric  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  music  of  God's  making. 
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Cambridge. 

It  has  been  laid  on  me  by  the  President  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
devotional  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  taking  some  one  book  of 
Scripture,  and  in  some  sort  exemplifying  such  study  in  its  instance: 
I  venture  to  accept  the  theme,  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  opportuneness 
to  our  busy  period,  so  full  of  temptations  to  the  Christian  minister  to 
postpone  his  Bible-study  to  other  things ;  and  of  its  sacred,  its  para- 
mount, its  vital  importance.  May  our  divine  and  sovereign  Master 
be  pleased  to  use  my  few  and  simple  suggestions  to  call  once  more  the 
attention  especially  of  us  His  ordained  servants  to  the  urgency  of  our 
need  to  be  personal  Bible-students  before  Him,  and  to  the  strength  and 
joy  that  lies  in  such  study,  really  pursued.  He,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  was  the  supreme  Believer  in  the  Bible,  the  supreme  Lover,  Student, 
Expositor,  and  Employer  of  the  Bible.  With  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
He  sustained  Himself  and  quelled  the  Enemy  in  the  Temptation,  and  the 
quotations  He  then  selected  themselves  suggest  the  minuteness  of  His 
study.  Upon  the  written  Word  He  spent  the  whole  E^ter  afternoon. 
Accepted  Sacrifice  for  Sin,  Conqueror  of  Death,  Lord  and  Head  d 
Life,  He  had  come  that  morning  from  the  grave ;  and  He  came  as  it 
were  with  the  Scriptures  in  His  hands. 
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He  found  around  Him  in  those  earthly  days  a  mass  of  religious 
popular  opinions,  and  He  spoke  His  holy  mind  freely  against  the  false 
among  them.  But  there  was  one  opinion  which  He  noticed  only  to 
sanction,  to  sanctify,  to  glorify.  It  was  the  opinion  that  the  Scriptures 
were  Divine,  were  charged  with  the  authority  of  God. 

I  pray  to  Him,  and  trust  Him,  my  Master  and  Lord,  to  hold  me  now 
humbly  firm  to  the  end,  after  many  a  struggle,  in  His  opinion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  I  would  enter  into,  as  He  abode  in,  their  rest; 
therefore  I  accept,  as  He  accepted,  their  yoke.  I  would  feel  what  He 
felt,  that  living  incitement  to  their  study  which  is  indissolubly  bound 
up,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  the  firm  persuasion  of  their  supernatural 
character.  I  would  read  them,  as  He  read  them,  above  all  things  to 
act  upon  them  in  the  life  which  we,  His  followers,  have  in  Him ;  that 
life  whose  exercise  and  outcome  means  our  whole  life  here,  as  well  as 
our  whole  life  hereafter.  I  would  regard  them,  as  it  is  apparent  that  He 
regarded  them,  as  being  (in  a  sacred  sense)  self-sufficient ;  not,  indeed,  to 
the  self-sufficient  reader,  but  to  the  reader  who  prays  in  reverent  simplicity* 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  dispel  every  moral  mist,  every  hindrance  of 
heart  and  will,  from  between  him  and  the  meaning  of  the  written  Word ; 
and  who  intends  in  trustful  sincerity  to  consent  to,  to  obey,  the 
discovered  meaning ;  and  who  is  taking  pains  over  the  Book. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  know  how  entirely  this  was  the  view  of  the  matter 
held,  and  loved,  and  taught  in  the  ancient  Church.  Is  there  anything 
about  which  there  is  a  larger  consent  of  the  Fathers  ?  St.  Athanasius 
loves  to  dilate  on  the  atirapiccia,  the  self-sufficingness,  of  ''the  divine 
Scriptures."  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  entreats  his  hearers  to  guide  and 
fix  their  belief  by  the  reading  of  the  Canonical  Books.  St.  Chrysostom 
boldly  accounts  for  all  mischiefs  by  the  lack  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures. 

We  are  in  the  nineteenth,  almost  in  the  twentieth,  century,  and 
perhaps  we  therefore  need,  even  more  than  our  dear  elder  brethren  of 
the  fourth,  to  renew  our  energies  in  Scripture-study  by  prayerful, 
painstaking,  recollection  of  what  the  Book  is.  We  need  an  ever  fresh 
realization  of  what  it  is  immortally,  unalterably ;  the  divinely  trustworthy, 
and  therefore  authoritative,  account  of  God's  mind,  and  specially  and 
above  all  of  God's  mind  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  our  relations  to 
Him,  our  life  by  Him,  our  peace,  and  power,  and  hope,  in  Him.  And 
it  is  a  few  words  about  this  aspect  of  Scripture,  and  the  search  of 
Scripture,  that  I  now  lay  before  you,  with  humility  and  simplicity  of 
purpose,  in  the  way  of  a  description  and  example  of  a  sort  of  study  that 
has  been  a  great  blessing  to  myself.  I  do  not  forget  how  various  the 
sorts  of  devotional  use  of  the  Book  are,  and  ought  to  be.  The  steady 
reading  through  of  both  blessed  Testaments,  however  slowly  done, 
should  lie  always  as  a  substratum  below  all  other  ways  of  reading.  And 
again  the  tracking  of  single  lines  of  enquiry  through  Scripture  is  extremely 
helpful  to  both  the  settlement  and  development  of  personal  faith.  But 
I  have  found  this  other  way  also  a  great  stimulus  and  refreshment  in 
Bible  search,  and  so  I  venture  to  commend  it. 

Take  one  of  the  holy  Books,  or  a  section  of  one  of  them,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  shorter  the  better.  By  a  certain  exercise  of  imagination 
suppose  yourself  to  be  reading  a  newly-discovered  fragment  of  the 
apostolic  age.    Treat  it  somewhat  as  very  many  of  us  have  recently 
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sought  to  treat  Bryennius'  discovery,  TTfc?  Teaching  of  the  Tofelve 
Apostles,  What  microscopic  attention  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
that  little  book,  just  because  good  evidence  gives  it  a  place  in  the  firet 
century,  and  because  it  speaks  of  Christ,  and  of  Christians ;  of  faith, 
worship,  ministry,  and  life  in  a  part  of  the  primeval  Church !  Now  I 
attempt  from  time  to  time,  reverently  but  very  simply,  to  treat  some 
holy  Epistle  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  I  place  myself  before  it  as 
much  as  possible  as  if  it  were  new  to  me  and  others.  I  seek,  with  some- 
thing of  the  curiosity  which  such  conditions  would  create,  to  collect  and 
arrange  its  theology  and  its  ethics.  And  then  I  bring  in  upon  the  results 
of  my  study  the  fact  that  it  is  God's  Word,  the  Word  which  I  am  to 
embrace,  and  live  upon,  and  act  upon,  to-day. 

For  example  and  suggestion,  let  us  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  ;  those  few  but  golden  pages,  precious  product  of  those  two 
years  of  St.  Paul's  physical  imprisonment,  but  blissful  spiritual  libertj^ 
To  stimulate  our  consciousness  of  what  the  Epistle  contains  to  reward 
search,  and  search  alone,  let  us  try  to  place  it  before  us  as  what  it  is  not 
now,  but  once  was,  a  newly-given  oracle  of  God.  It  was  once  read  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps  in  the  house  of  Lydia.  Let  it  be  to  us,  so  far  as 
thought  can  make  it  so,  what  it  was  then.  And  let  us  reniember  all  the 
while  that  it  is  really  even  now  new,  for  it  is  immortal  with  the  breath 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.     It  not  only  '*abideth,"  but  "  liveth,  for  ever." 

Let  us  take  two  titles  under  which  to  classify  the  results  of  our  inspec- 
tion of  this  primitive  document.  First,  its  doctrine  of  Christ ;  then,  its 
doctrine  of  Christian  life.  As  a  subordinate  third  title  we  may  colled 
what  it  indicates  of  Christian  life  as  exemplified  in  the  Writer's  allusions 
to  his  own  experience. 

L— The  Christology  of  the  Epistle. 

a.  We  trace  hints  of  the  human  history  of  Christ.  He  was  man,  in 
reality  and  in  seeming  (ii.  7,  8) ;  He  died  (iii.  10),  a  death  of  suffering 
(iii.  10),  the  death  of  the  cross  (ii.  8) ;  He  rose  again,  for  there  is  a 
power  of  His  resurrection  (iii.  10) ;  and,  apparently,  He  so  left  this 
earth  that  it  was  known  that  an  immeasurable  exaltation  attended  His 
going  (ii.  9),  so  that  the  heavens  are  now  His  seat,  from  which  He  is 
definitely  expected  to  return  (iii.  20). 

/3.  Going  back  to  antecedent  and  pre-historic  matters  of  faith  about 
Him,  we  find  here  that  before  He  became  man  He  subsisted  in  posses- 
sion, lawful  and  natural,  of  the  manifested  reality  {fiop^rii)  of  Godhead, 
equal  to  God  (ii.  6).  His  appearance  as  man  was  the  sequel  of 
His  own  action  of  will  in  that  eternal  state  (ii.  7).  It  was  a  novel 
and  voluntary  assumption  of  the  condition  of  the  Bondservant,  the 
AovXoc,  of  God.  Antecedently  possesssing  the  pLop^h  of  God,  He 
now  de  novo  **took"  the  /lop^t)  of  a  bondservant  What  created 
beings  in  general  are  of  course,  God's  bondservants.  He  had  not 
been,  but  now  became;  a  fact  as  astonishing  in  its  region  as  the 
fact  of  His  possession  of  the  Supreme  Nature  is  in  its  region.  He  assumed 
this  SovXcfa,  we  find,  because  His  essential  work  was  to  obey,  to 
"  become  obeying,"  yes,  to  the  extent  of  death  (ii.  8) ;  which  death  was 
thus  in  Him  altogether  voluntary,  part  of  a  free  undertaking  to  be  not 
His  own.  The  immediate  result  for  Himself,  it  next  appears,  was  an 
exaltation  by  God  to  supreme  majesty  under  all  these  conditions.  As  being 
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all  this,  possessor  of  Deity  and  acceptor  of  bondservice,  He  was  now  de  nova 
proclaimed  as  Kv^ioc,  as  Lord,  in  a  sense  interpreted  by  the  adoration 
of  the  universe;  to  the  glory  of  God  His  Father  (ii.  11).  For  it  re- 
peatedly appears  in  the  Epistle  that  God  is  His  Father  ;  He  is  the  Son 
of  God  (t.  a;  ii.  11).  Further,  all  **  the  riches  of  God  in  glory" 
are  'Mn  Him"  (iv.  19).  It  appears  that  in  His  exaltation  He  is  em- 
bodied still,  for  it  is  to  likeness  to  the  body  of  His  glory  that  the  body 
of  our  humiliation  is  to  be  changed  at  His  expected  return.  He  is 
Almighty  to  subdue  all  things,  and  the  subjugation  is  to  Himself  (iii.  21). 

7.  As  regards  His  relation  to  His  followers,  such  is  it  that  their 
whole  life  and  every  exercise  of  it  is  mysteriously  but  emphatically  said 
to  be  IN  Him.  He,  the  supreme  AouXocy  is  to  them  (we  continually 
read)  absolute  Kvpioc*  His  grace  animates  their  spirit  (i.  2 ;  iv.  23). 
The  divine  Spirit  ministered  to  them  is  His  (i.  19).  Their  ''fruit  of 
righteousness"  is  generated  and  produced  "through"  Him  (i.  ii). 
He  is  evermore  and  profoundly  near  to  them  (iv.  5).  Their  heart- 
emotions  are  in  His  heart  (i.  8).  To  believe  in  Him  is  their  essential 
characteristic.  To  suffer  for  Him  is  a  special  boon  to  them  (i.  29). 
They  live  in  expectation  of  His  return,  His  day  (i.  6 ;  i.  10 ;  ii.  16 ; 
iii.  20). 

II. — The  account  of  Christian  Life,  inward  and  outward,  in  the 
Epistle. 

We  gather  that  the  disciples  are  saints,  07^01,  separated  from  self  and 
sin  to  God  (i.  i,  iv;  21);  brethren  to  one  another  (i.  14,  iv;  21);  the 
true  Israel,  citizens  of  the  City  above  (iii.  3,  20).  Their  being  and  life  is 
so  united  to  Christ,  that  they  as  Christians  (and  it  is  evidently  assumed 
that  this  covers  everything  for  them)  exist,  and  are  to  act,  "  in  Him."  In 
Him,  we  find,  they  are  saints  (i.  i.)  and  brethren  (i.  14);  in  Him  they 
are  to  stand  fast  (iv.  i);  to  be  of  one  mind  (iv.  2);  to  receive  one 
another  (ii.  29) ;  to  possess  comfort,  consolation  (ii.  i) ;  to  glory  (iii.  3) ; 
to  rejoice  (iii.  i ;  iv.  4).  It  is  solemnly  guaranteed,  under  certain  most 
holy  and  happy  conditions,  that  the  peace  of  God  Himself  shall — the 
promise  is  positive — keep  safe  their  hearts  and  thoughts  in  Him  (iv.  7) ; 
wonderful  words,  but  perfectly  distinct.  In  them  God  has  begun  a  good 
work,  to  be  carried  for  its  completion  up  to  the  day  of  Christ  (i.  6) ;  and 
God  is  now  working  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  for  the  sake  of  His  plan  and 
purpose  (ii.  3).  It  is  laid  upon  them  accordingly,  in  the  profound  inner 
rest  of  such  union,  such  possession,  such  submission,  to  *'  work  out  their 
salvation,*'  to  live  out  their  life  as  the  saved,. with  the  ''fear  and  trem- 
bling" of  sacred  reverence  (ii.  1 2).  They  are  "  not  to  look  each  on  his  own 
things,"  but  on  the  things  of  others,  in  their  Lord's  manner  (ii.  4) ;  to  hold 
together  in  loving  and  courageous  union  for  the  Gospel,  standing  fast  in 
•*one  soul,"  under  the  one  Spirit's  power  (i.  28) ;  to  keep  their  place  in 
the  midst  of  evil  surroundings  as  the  children  of  God  and  the  light- 
bearers  of  the  message  of  life  (ii.  16).  They  are  to  abstain  totally,  in 
the  power  of  their  life  in  Christ,  from  all  sin;  to  do  nothing  (I  take  all 
possible  note  of  these  "alls"  and  * 'nothings'*  as  I  study  and  classify) 
for  strife  or  vain  glory  (ii.  3) ;  to  be  **anxious  about  nothing,  but  in 
everything "  to  tell  God  their  desires  (iv.  6) ;  to  do  all  things  without 
murmurings  and  disputings  (ii.  14);  to  be  unblamable,  unhurtful,  un- 
blemished, God's  children,  not  in  a  dreamland,  but  in  the  realities  of 
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Philippian  life  (ii.  15) ;  to  bear  fruit,  ''fruit  of  righteousness,  which  is 
through  Jesus  Christ,"  and  so  to  bear  it  that  at  last  it  shall  turn  out,  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  filled  with  it;  every  branch  is  laden 
(i.  1 1).  They  are  to  let  their  "  moderation/*  that  is  to  say  their  yielding- 
hess,  that  is  to  say  their  selflessness,  come  out  in  common  life,  "be  known 
to  all  men,**  in  the  power  of  a  **Lord  at  hand"  (iv.  5);  to  fill  their 
thoughts  with  all  that  is  good,  straightforward,  chastened,  pure 
(iv.  8) ;  to  *'  mind  ^  the  things  in  heaven  (iti.  20) ;  to  have  the  mind  of 
Christ  (ii.  5) ;  to  grow  in  spiritual  perception,  along  with  the  growth  of 
love  (i.  9) ;  to  live  the  life  expressed  in  that  profound  summary,  '^  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  Spirit,"  (or  **  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ") ;  **  exulting  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  "  (iii.  3). 

III. — The  Life  in  Christ  instanced  in  the  Writer. 

Here  let  us  forget  the  Apostle,  for  he  speaks  wholly  as  the  Christian, 
and  in  a  way  manifestly  meant  to  be  an  instruction  to  all  Christians. 
He  appears,  then,  in  our  document,  as  one  whom  Christ  has  "  seized,'* 
has  **  grasped  "  (iii.  12) ;  as  one  who  has  discovered  in  Christ,  and  in 
Christ  alone,  the  supreme  Gain ;  the  supreme  Object  of  knowledge  ;  the 
supreme  Spiritual  Power  as  the  Risen  One  (iii.  10) ;  the  supreme  In* 
terest  and  Reason  of  life  (i.  20  ;  iii.  7-14) ;  the  one  possible  supply  of  the 
ynspeakable  need  of  a  valid  Righteousness  before  the  Judgment  Seat. 
Yes,  he  must  be  ''  found  in  Him,  having  the  righteousness  which  is  from 
God  on  terms  of  faith  "  (iii.  9),  the  faith  which  enters  into  Christ.  **  In 
Christ,"  we  discover,  the  writer  is  everywhere  and  always.  His  bonds 
are  in  Christ  (i.  13),  his  glory  is  in  Christ  (i.  26);  his  hopes  and  trusts 
about  the  common  events  of  life  are  in  Christ  (ii.  19,  24) ;  in  Christ  he 
has  found  the  secret  how  to  do  all,  all  he  has  to  do,  in  peace  (iv.  13). 
Christ  fills  his  present  life  (i.  21) ;  when  he  dies  he  will  be  so  with  Christ 
that  it  will  be  far  better  than  this  present  life  full  of  Christ  (i.  23).  He  is 
the  willing  but  most  real  bondservant  of  Christ  (i.  i).  His  relations  with 
Christ  so  fill  him  with  peace,  and  the  power  of  peace,  that  extremely 
irritating  rivalry  and  opposition  at  Rome,  does  not  irritate  him,  but  oc- 
casions holy  joy  (i.  12,  etc) ;  and  the  suspense  about  life  and  death  in 
which  Nero  keeps  him  is  powerless,  it  appears,  wholly  because  of  Christ, 
to  evoke  anything  but  a  statement  of  the  dilemma  of  blessings  which 
life  and  death  in  the  Lord  are  to  him  (i.  21,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  whole  Epistle  indicates,  every  pure  human  sensibility  circulates  natu- 
rally in  the  supernatural  atmosphere  (see  e  g.  ii.,  27,  28 ;  iv.  10).  And 
meanwhile,  though  **  perfect,"  in  respect  of  reality  of  union  and  commu- 
nication with  his  Lord,  he  is  not  yet  ''perfected  "  in  respect  of  application 
and  results;  the  goal,  the  prize,  is  yet  to  come  (iii.  12,  14). 

And  so  I  shut  my  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  leaving  very  much  more 
in  it  for  the  next  occasion.  Such  a  study  has  not  demanded  long  hours. 
It  has  asked  only  interest,  purpose,  and  the  painstaking  of  a  few  such 
pieces  of  daily  time  as  we  must,  yes,  we  must  make  and  take  for  the 
Bible,  if  we  are  not  to  starve  our  people  and  ourselves.  Suffer  me  to 
repeat  it  with  deep  deference,  but  equal  earnestness  ;  we  must,  we 
absolutely  must,  not  merely  devotionally  read  but  devotionally  search 
and  penetrate  this  divine  Book.  And  what  shall  come  of  the  effort  ? 
By  the  grace  of  God,  sought  in  the  holy  joy  of  a  profound  submission, 
it  shall  come  of  jt  that  we  shall  each  one  realize  with  a  vernal  new- 
ness and  delight  t{iat  Christ  is  mine ;  that    the  springs  and  secrets 
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of  this  life  in  Him  are  mine,  for  the  realities  of  my  home,  my  parish, 
my  study,  my  soul.  I  go  (it  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  say  it)  with  re- 
newed thirst  and  certainty  to  Him  the  eternal  fountain  ;  I  live,  I  live, 
yet  not  I ;  and  therefore  I  can  work.  It  will  be  ''  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,'* as  I  know  myself  to  be  indeed  in  the  eternal  Presence,  yet  it 
will  be  also  in  the  power-giving  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding, 
keeping  the  heart  and  thoughts  in  Christ  Jesus  " ;  a  keeping  that  is 
not  meant  to  vanish  outside  holy  places  and  holy  hours,  but  to  do  its 
strongest  and  serenest  work  in  the  midst  of  crookedness  and  perverse- 
ness,  under  the  stress  of  toils  and  burthens,  as  truly  for  me  to-day  as 
for  the  Philippians  and  their  Teacher  then. 


The  Rev.  Andrew  R  Faussett,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Cuthbert, 

and  Canon  of  York. 

'<  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, and  is  therefore  profitable 
for  doctrine  (/>.,  dogmatic  truths),  for  reproof  (of  the  evil),  for  correction 
(of  the  erring),  for  discipline  in  righteousness."  How  is  the  ordinary  Bible 
reader  to  arrive  at  this  ?  First,  let  him  ascertain  the  general  features  of  a 
book,  and  its  historical  connection.  Secondly,  study  the  literal  sense  of  the 
text  and  contents,  with  the  help  of  the  Revised  Version.  Thirdly,  ascer- 
tain the  spiritual  lessons  of  the  book  to  the  Church  at  large.  Fourthly, 
the  lessons  to  the  individual  soul.  Fifthly,  the  teaching  and  virtual  pro- 
phecies of  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom,  both  those  already  fulfilled,  and 
those  still  to  be  fulfilled.  Sixthly,  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  illuminating 
grace,  whilst  he  looks  at  parallel  references,  and  compares  Scripture  with 
Scripture.  Lastly,  read  only  a  little  each  day,  and  read  it  often,  and 
digest  it  well :  aim  at  tnidtum^  not  multa  :  and  use  in  prayer  the  divine 
promises  in  the  Word.  Take  a  book  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  pro- 
mise but  little  fruit — the  book  of  Esther. 

(I.)  The  student  is  startled  to  find,  the  name  of  God  never  once 
occurs  in  it.  But  his  faith  is  reassured  when  he  finds  that  its 
canonicity  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  "  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God."  Ezra  probably  received  it  whilst  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  subsequently  with  the  Great  Synagogue  added  it  to  the 
Canon.  Maimonides  so  esteemed  it  that  he  considered  it  would  remain, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  in  Messiah's  days,  when  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographs 
should  pass  away. 

(I  I.)  It  complements  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  As  they  nanate 
God's  dealings  with  His  restored  people  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  Esther 
presents  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  history  of  the  Jews  who  still 
remained  in  the  kingdom  of  the  world.  Thus  the  gap  is  filled  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Ezra,  the  period  between  the  reigns  of 
Darius  and  Artaxerxes.  This  was  the  very  period  when  the  self-willed, 
impulsive,  and  cruel  Xerxes  reigned.  The  Revised  Version  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  an  excellent  commentary  on  Scripture.  Its  margin  informs 
the  reader  that  Ahasuerus  is  none  other  than  the  Xerxes  of  Greek 
historians.  The  feast  in  Shushan,  in*  his  third  year,  was  held  when  he 
was  preparing  to  invade  Greece.    The  feast  in  his  seventh  year,  in  which 
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Esther  replaced  Queen  Vashti,  was  on  his  return  after  defeat*  when  he 
consoled  himself  with  sensual  indulgence. 

(III.)  The  thoughtful  reader  asks,  how  is  it  that  prayer  is  never 
directly  mentioned  on  the  part  of  Mordecai,  Esther,  and  the  Jews,  io 
their  sore  extremity  ?  The  answer  is,  when  the  people  of  God  remain 
wilfully  blended  with  the  ungodly  world,  as  the  Jews  remained  at  the 
heathen  Susa,  instead  of  following  Ezra  to  Zion,  their  spirituality  declines, 
God  proportionately  withdraws  Himself,  and  their  communion  with  Him 
is  more  distant.  Ah,  brethren,  worldly  polity  and  spiritual  power  do  not 
go  together.  If  we  wish  full  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
we  must  come  out  decidedly  from  the  God-ignoring  world,  and  sit  with 
Him  in  the  heavenly  places  in  spirit :  then  will  He  fulfil  His  word,  *'  I 
will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  My  people." 

(IV.)  The  bible  student  finds  that  Esther  is  not  the  only  book  in 
which  God's  name  is  not  directly  mentioned.  The  same  phenomenon 
appears  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  spiritual  allegory  of  the  loves  of 
Christ  and  the  Church.  As  that  is  the  book  of  the  Redeemer's  grace^ 
so  Esther  is  the  book  of  His  marvellous  providence, 

(V.)  The  very  absence  of  God's  name  sets  us  to  enquire,  why  ?  Thus 
we  learn,  '*  God  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.''  God,  though 
invisible  to  the  world,  yet  is  never  inactive.  God  in  history  is  the  true 
key  to  it.  In  providence,  as  in  nature,  God  hides  His  name  that  His 
children  may  search  it  out,  and  prize  it  the  more  when  found.  ''The 
works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein."  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,"  •*  He 
will  shew  them  I^is  covenant"  The  name  of  God  is  nowhere  in  Esther  : 
His  working  is  everywhere.  From  the  particular  instance,  the  believer 
thus  rises  to  the  universal  principle.  Trace  God  in  all  His  dealings  in 
history,  in  the  Church,  and  in  thine  own  personal  experience. 

I.  This  book  is  a  parable  of  the  whole  course  of  God's  secret  providence 
for  His  Church  in  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  God  works  no  less  by  His 
providence  in  the  world  where  He  is  veiled^  than  by  His  grace  in  the 
Church  wherein  He  is  revealed. 

King  Xerxes'  wanton  feastings  and  deposition  of  Vashti,  because  of 
her  maintaining  feminine  self-respect,  laid  the  train  for  the  elevation  of 
Esther,  God's  appointed  instrument  for  saving  His  people.  Then 
follows  incidentally  Mordecai's  giving  information  against  the  two 
chamberlains  who  tried  to  assassinate  the  King :  their  execution,  and 
Mordecai's  information,  were  recorded  in  the  State  archives.  Haman 
next  appears,  the  courtier  high  in  Xerxes'  favour,  and  his  seat  set  above 
all  princes.  One  thing  mars  all.  Mordecai  will  not  bow  to  him  in 
reverence.  Haman's  proud  spirit  scorns  to  destroy  Mordecai  alone. 
The  Jews,  Mordecai's  people,  must  all  perish  throughout  Xerxes'  vast 
empire.  Here  comes  into  view  the  conflict  between  the  seed  of  the 
woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent — between  proud  man's  purposes  and 
God's  purposes.  If  Haman  succeed,  then  all  God's  promises  of 
salvation  must  come  to  nought.  Messiah  cannot  be  born  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham. 

Haman  begins  with  consulting  the  world's  god,  Chance.  Fortune* 
tellers  cast  lots  for  Haman,  to  secure  a  lucky  time  for  his  enterprise.  It 
was  the  lot-casting  that  gave  the  name  Purim  to  the  feast  still  observed 
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by  the  Jews  to  commemorate  this  deliverance.  Which  of  the  two  shall 
prevail,  the  world's  god,  Luck,  or  the  Church's  God  of  Providence  ?  At 
first  everything  favoured  Haman's  plot.  The  King  granted  his  favourite's 
request  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  sealed  the  irreversible 
decree.    Then  the  heartless  voluptuary  sat  down  to  drink. 

Here  appears  the  unfolding  of  the  web  of  God's  providence. 
Mordecai  apprises  Esther  of  the  danger.  But  the  difficulty  presents  itself ; 
it  is  death  for  her  to  go  uncalled  into  the  King's  presence,  unless  he  shall 
hold  out  the  golden  sceptre.  Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's. 
Mordecai  reminds  her,  deliverance  must  come  to  the  Jews,  because  God 
hath  promised  it,  and  "  who  knoweth  but  thou  art  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  crisis  as  this  ?  "  So  Esther  with  fasting,  the  only  form  of 
worship  in  the  book,  went  in  to  the  King.  God,  who  can  turn  all 
hearts,  heard  her  virtual  prayer,  and  inclined  the  King  to  hold  out  his 
sceptre,  and  promise  her  request.  Her  invitation  of  Haman  to  the 
banquet  so  overjoyed  him,  that  he  tells  his  wife  and  friends ;  by  their 
advice  he  rears  a  high  gallows,  whereon  to  hang  Mordecai,  whose  refusal 
to  bow  before  him  mars  all  his  joy.  That  very  night  God's  providence 
ordered  it  that  Xerxes  was  sleepless,  and  asked  for  the  State  records  : 
and  therein  found  Mordecai's  service  in  saving  the  King  from  assassina- 
tion recorded,  but  that  no  reward  was  given  for  it.  On  Haman's  entering 
the  next  morning,  Xerxes  asked,  ''  What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man 
whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honour  ?  "  Haman,  thinking  himself  meant, 
proposed  kingly  honours,  that  the  crown  and  royal  apparel  should  be  put 
on  him  by  the  highest  prince.  Haman,  caught  in  his  own  trap,  had  to 
confer  all  these  distinctions  on  the  hated  Mordecai,  for  whom  he 
designed  the  gallows.  The  net  of  God's  justice  closed  fast  around  him. 
He  was  hanged  on  the  gibbet  he  had  prepared  for  MordecaL  Mordecai 
succeeded  to  Haman's  honours,  and  the  Jews  were  saved. 

II.  The  Bible  searcher  has  thus  far  found  the  grand  general  lesson 
of  the  book  as  his  first  enquiry ;  for  sound  interpretation  and  spiritual 
application  must  always  begin  with  the  historical  and  literal.  His  next 
duty  Bengel  defines  :  Te  totum  applica  ad  textum^  Rem  totam  applica  ad 
U.  Apply  the  lesson  to  thyself.  Art  thou  a  child  of  God  ?  Then,  '*  No 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  Israel  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that 
riseth  in  judgment  against  thee  thou  shalt  condemn,"  and  as  Jesus  promises 
the  Church,  "the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  so  He  assures 
thee  *'  My  sheep  shall  never  perish,  and  none  shall  pluck  them  out  of  mj 
hand."  As  Hooker  says :  '*  The  earth  may  shake,  the  pillars  of  the 
world  tremble  under  us,  the  countenance  of  the  heavens  be  appalled ; 
but  concerning  the  man  that  has  trusted  in  God,  what  in  the  world  shall 
change  his  heart,  overthrow  his  faith,  alter  his  affection  towards  God,  or 
the  affection  of  God  to  him  ?  "  Thou  hast  drawn  on  the  bank  of  His 
grace,  draw  also  on  the  bank  of  His  providence.  Appropriate  the 
prayer,  ''O  God,  whose  never-failing  providence  orders  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  I  humbly  beseech  Thee,  put  away  from  me  all  hurtful 
things,  and  give  me  those  things  that  be  profitable  for  me."  '*  Graciously 
hear  us,  that  things  which  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  or  man 
worketh  against  us,  be  brought  to  nought,  and  by  the  providence  of  Thy 
goodness  they  may  be  dispersed." 

III.  Scripture  is  its  own  best  expositor.      The  student  finds  the 
27 
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comment  on  Haman  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  ''When  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked — it  was  too  painful  for  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God ;  then  I  understood  their  end.  Thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery 
places — how  are  they  brought  into  desolation  in  a  moment  ?  But  I  am 
continually  with  Thee.  Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand  ;  Thou 
ahalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory." 
As  a  dying,  young  parishioner,  when  her  husband  asked,  '*  Is  Jesus  with 
you  ?  "  replied  simply,  '*  I  put  my  little  hand  into  His  mighty  hand  to 
lead  me  where  He  will.  Yea,  though  .1  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me." 

Again,  Ps.  vii.  states  God*s  retributive  righteousness,  whereby  He  not 
only  punishes,  but  makes  the  transgressor's  sin  his  own  punishment* 
The  gallows  meant  for  Mordecai  becomes  Haman's  own  gibbet;  the 
royal  honours  meant  by  Haman  for  himself  become  Mordecai's,  and 
Haman  is  the  instrument  of  giving  them  :  *'  He  made  a  pit,  and  digged 
it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon 
his  own  head." 

The  student  here  has  a  glimpse  of  the  secret  but  sure  providence 
which  is  making  Satan  outwit  himself,  and  prove  in  the  end  to  have 
unconsciously  been  furthering  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom  of  God 
which  he  seeks  to  overthrow.     Satan  rules,  but  God  overrules. 

Again,  God  hangs  great  weights  on  little  wires.  The  Church's  very 
existence  was  made  to  depend  on  Xerxes'  sleepless  night.  The  devout 
student,  therefore,  pratys  "Work  for  me  by  Thy  providence,  work  in 
•me  by  Thy  grace,  work  by  me  for  Thy  glory."  "  I  know,  O  Lord, 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself ;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  steps."  Begin  each  day  with  **  Cause  me  to  hear  Thy 
loving-kindness  in  the  morning,  for  in  Thee  do  I  trust ;  cause  me  to 
know  the  way  wherein  I  should  walk,  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  unto  Thee  "  (Ps. 
cxliii.  8).  ''  Maintain  the  cause  of  Thy  servant  at  all  times,  as  the  matter 
shall  require  "  (i  Kings  viii.  59).  Margin,  "The  thing  of  a  day  in  his  day;" 
the  antidote  to  the  adversary's  burdens  (Exod.  v.  13).  **  Fulfil  your 
daily  tasks  ;  "  margin,  ''the  task  of  the  day  in  its  day."  Bengel  says, 
**  Forgetting  the  cares  of  yesterday,  and  rolling  on  my  God  those  of 
to-morrow,  I  stand  before  Him  as  His  pensioner  for  to-day."  Truly  says 
Bacon,  "It  is  the  greatest  happiness  to  rest  in  providence,  move  in 
charity,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  The  believer  has  two  phases 
of  this  one  prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  *•  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  for  it " 
(86c  the  Aorist  expressing  action  completed  at  once),  and  in  Luke  xi.  3, 
"  Be  giving  us,  day  by  day,  the  bread  for  each  day  as  it  comes  "  (SfSov 
the  present  expressing  continuous  action).  Providence  may  seem  to  l>e 
against  you,  as  Jacob  once  thought  it,  but 

"Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace  ; 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiUng  face.'* 

The  promise  is,  "  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God ; "  the  word  "  together  implies  that  though  singly  the   ingredients 
of  the  good  Physician's  prescription  seem  hurtful,  yet  in  their  combina- 
tion together  they  work  out  everlasting  life  and  glory  for  believers." 
Meantime,  **  Redeem  the  opportunity."     The  Church  of  God  must 
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prevail  in  the  end,  and  Israers  preservation  is  guaranteed  by  Goii's 
promise.  The  question  is,  "  Wilt  thou  glorify  God  by  being  His  willing 
instrument  for  that  coming  consummation?"  If  not,  God  will  raise  up 
other  instruments,  and  thou  must  perish  with  the  world.  If  men  in 
power  impede,  remember  Esther's  plan,  '*The  King's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  He  wills;"  and  **He 
that  is  higher  than  the  highest,  regardeth,  and  there  be  higher  tlian 
they."    The  shortest  road  to  any  heart  is  prayer  to  God  first. 

Lastly.  The  Bible  searcher  must  remember  (Rev.  xix.  10)  •*  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  From  the  remotest 
village  there  is  a  road  to  the  King's  highway,  and  so  to  the  capital  and 
palace  of  the  King.  Mordecai,  who  would  not  bow  before  the  great  but 
bad  Haman,  shadows  forth  Messiah,  who  "  accepted  not  the  person  of 
men,"  "in  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned"  (Ps.  xv.  4). 
Mordecai,  despised  and  doomed  to  the  accursed  tree,  but  saved,  alive, 
and  Haman  the  destroyer,  an  Amalekite,  himself  destroyed  by  it,  fore- 
runs Jesus,  actually  nailed  to  the  tree,  but  raised  as  the  Lord  of  life,  and 
Satan  slain  by  the  very  cross  wherewith  he  hoped  to  slay  Jesus.  Then 
Mordecai,  the  once  despised  Jew,  advanced  to  be  next  the  King  with 
Esther  the  Queen,  "  Great  among  the  Jews,  accepted  of  the  multitude  of 
his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all 
his  seed,"  is  a  sure  type  of  Him  who  humbled  Himself,  and  therefore  is 
highly  exalted  above  every  name ;  and  who  shall  soon,  with  the  bride, 
His  Church,  come  again  to  *'  speak  peace  "  to  His  long  castaway  people 
Israel,  and  to  the  Gentile  world.  Then  shall  the  anthem  rise  from  earth 
to  heaven,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty, 
just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  Thou  King  of  Saints."  **  Alleluia."  *'The 
I-ord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth."  "  Even  so,  come  quickly,  Lord 
Jesus."    Amen. 
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There  are  but  few  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  do  not  feel  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject  you  have  chosen  for  our  meditation  at  this  meeting.  If 
there  is  one  danger  to  which  we  clergy  are  exposed,  it  is  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  thought  of  our  pulpit  responsibilites  to  intrude  into  the  time 
of  our  private  devotional  reading  of  Holy  Scriptures.  May  I,  as  one  of 
the  younger  clergy,  be  permitted  to  give  my  younger  brethren  some 
practical  hints,  first  of  all,  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  this  temptation  ? 
First  of  all,  we  want  to  read  the  Bible  persottally  for  ourselves.  I  have 
often  found  it  a  great  assistance  to  take  some  such  passage,  for  instance, 
as  Ephesians  ii.,  and  translate  the  plural  into  the  singular,  the  general 
into  the  individual.  '<  And  ine  hath  He  quickened,  who  was  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins ;  Wherein  in  time  past  /  walked  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience :  Among  whom  I 
also  had  my  conversation  in  times  past .  . .  fulfilling  the  desires  of  my  flesh 
and  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  was  by  nature  the  child  of  wrath,  even  as  others. 
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But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved 
me,  Even  when  I  was  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  me  together  with 
Christ  (by  grace  I  am  saved.")  Oh,  brethren,  a  personal  application  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  such  as  that,  will  raise  us  up  on  the  wings  of  praise  and 
joy.  Again,  let  us  try  and  get  at  the  principle  underlying  the  works  of 
God.  Take,  for  instance,  John  xx.-xxi.  It  will  be  to  little  purpose  that 
we  know  that  the  risen  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden, 
to  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room,  to  Thomas  on  the  following  Lord's 
day,  to  the  seven  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  unless  we  see  that  it  is  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  dries  the  mourner's  tears,  calms 
the  trembling  disciples,  restores  faith  to  the  doubting  Thomas,  and  guaran- 
tees His  presence  with  us  in  our  daily  toil,  by  our  sea  of  Galilee,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  chamber  of  our  holy  Jerusalem.  Once  again,  may  I  pass 
on  to  you  the  advice  of  an  aged  clergyman  to  myself?  Always  read  at 
least  one  chapter  from  your  Greek  Testament  every  day.  The  very  effort 
of  brain  necessary  for  this  will  prevent  the  well-known  words  running 
through  our  minds  without  leaving  the  advice  of  Jesus  Christ  behind. 
We  have  had  this  morning  the  devotional  reading  of  Holy  Scriptures 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Psalms,  Philippians,  and  the  Book  of  Esther. 
You  must  pardon  me  if  I  take  a  larger  field. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  mere  text-book,  nor  a  mere 
bundle  of  tracts  bound  up  in  the  same  volume,  without  any  unity  of 
purpose,  or  any  cohesion  between  its  different  parts.  I  believe  that,  if 
we  use  the  Bible  simply  as  a  text-book,  we  may  gather  some  very  beautiful 
thoughts  from  it,  but  that  we  shall  entirely  fail  to  discover  the  high  purpose 
with  which  God  wrote  the  book  for  us,  for  I  believe  there  is  a  grand 
purpose  running  throughout  the  book,  and  that  from  one  cover  to  the 
other  we  may  discover  a  thread  on  which  we  may  hang  its  precious  pearls. 
You  know  that  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  four  great  divisions — the 
Pentateuch,  the  historical  books,  the  poetical  books,  and  the  prophetical 
books  ;  all,  as  I  believe,  culminating  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Every- 
thing that  precedes  the  Song  of  Solomon,  leads  up  to  it ;  everything  that 
follows,  flows  from  it.  I  sometimes  liken  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  a 
lively  little  highland  lake.  Away  in  the  distance  the  mountain  torrent 
dashes  down  on  crags ;  then  we  see  it  flowing  in  wider  streams  through 
the  meadows  ;  then  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  gorge ;  until  at  last  it 
falls  into  this  lake,  where,  for  a  time,  it  loses  itself,  and  then,  emerging  at 
the  other  side,  flows  on  to  the  boundless  sea.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
stream  of  God's  revelation.  First  we  see  the  torrent  rushing  down  from 
Sinai ;  then  we  see  it  widening  out  in  the  meadows  of  the  historical  books; 
then  we  see  it  contracted  into  the  narrow  defile  of  the  poetical  books, 
which  deal  with  an  individual  experience ;  until  at  last  we  see  it  falling 
here  into  this  lovely  little  lake  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  stretching 
away  into  the  distant  horizon — a  horizon  which  loses  itself  in  eternity. 
Let  me  strive  to-day  to  suggest  one  line  which  appears  to  run  all  through 
this  precious  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  how  the  Pentateuch  appeals  to  our  conscience. 
God  puts  the  question  to  us  again  and  again — '*  Is  not  this  true  ?**  **  Is 
not  this  the  fact  ?  "  We  commence  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  among 
all  the  great  lessons  we  learn  this  pre-eminently — ^the  failure  of  man.  It 
is  the  book  of  human  failure  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Put  in  many 
different  positions,  granted  various  advantages,  man  always  failed.  Adam 
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and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  Noah  in  a  renovated  earth  ;  Lot,  when 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  burned  behind  his  back  ;  Abraham,  when 
he  was  called  away  from  Mesopotamia— all  failed  ;  the  holiest  and  best, 
no  matter  what  their  advantages  or  surroundings — they  all  failed.  Genesis 
asks  us,  Is  not  this  true  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  ?  And  when  we  examine 
our  own  hearts,  and  bring  to  bear  our  own  experiences,  we  find  that  men 
— the  best  and  holiest,  and  most  favoured  of  men— always  failed,  most 
terribly  failed.  When  we  have  learned  this  truth  in  Genesis,  the  conscience 
requires  the  lesson  taught  in  Exodus :  the  lesson  of  redemption  ;  re- 
demption must  ccfme  from  without.  Exodus  commences  by  finding  the 
nation  of  Israel  a  nation  of  slaves,  ground  down  under  the  iron  heel  of 
Pharaoh ;  it  leaves  it  gathered  round  the  tabernacle,  safe,  happy,  and  free. 
What  wrought  the  change  ?  Is  it  summed  up  thus  :  The  people  of  Israel 
have  passed  beneath  the  blood  ;  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  power 
of  God ;  and  having  been  redeemed,  they  are  to  worship  the  Lord  their 
Saviour  ?  When  man  has  learned  the  truth  of  redemption,  his  heart  and 
conscience  begin  to  ask,  **  How  can  I  worship  God  and  draw  near  to 
Him  ?  "  The  book  of  Leviticus  supplies  the  answer.  There  must,  first 
of  all,  be  the  sacrifices  for  sin,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapters  ;  and  then 
we  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  until  we  find  that  rules  are  laid  down  by 
which  men  may  give  their  free-will  offerings  to  God. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  I  should  worship  God  in  my  chamber.  I 
must  remember  that  I  have  to  pass  through  a  wilderness  of  temptations. 
I  feel  that  I  want  a  guide — one  that  will  be  with  me  by  night  and  by 
day,  guarding  and  protecting  me  against  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  will  beset  my  path.  The  Book  of  Numbers  answers  my  prayer  : — 
God  is  my  guide  ;  He  will  teach  me  to  draw  near  unto  Him,  and  will 
lead  me  at  last  into  the  promised  land.  But  my  heart  has  another 
question.  I  have  learned  the  invariable  failure  of  man  when  standing 
alone,  and  unassisted  by  God  ;  1  have  learned  the  need  of  redemption, 
and  how  it  is  accomplished ;  I  have  learned  that  God  is  my  guide.  So 
far  my  questions  have  been  answered  and  my  needs  supplied.  But  I 
want  something  more.  I  want  one  who  shall  teach  me,  who  will  point 
out  and  explain  to  me,  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  show  me  His  will.  The 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  answers  the  longing  of  my  heart,  because  there  I 
find  God  brought  before  me  as  the  teacher.  Precept  upon  precept,  the 
commands  of  God  are  there  explained.  And  thus  are  the  heart-longings 
of  man  satisfied.  Thus  God  asks :  '*  Is  it  not  true  ?  "  Does  not  man 
fail  ?  Does  he  not  need  redemption ;  and  when  redeemed,  has  he  not 
still  three  heart- longings : — Oh  I  how  can  I  worship  God,  struggle 
through  this  prickly  wilderness,  and  learn  more  of  God?  These 
questions  of  heart  and  conscience  are  raised  and  answered  in  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  historical  books  deal  with  a  different  question.  They  ask  us 
to  look  down  the  course  of  history,  and  say  whether  it  is  not  the 
fact  that,  whenever  men  have  served  God,  they  have  done  well ;  and 
whenever  they  have  refused  to  serve  Him,  they  have  done  ill.  Look 
at  the  course  of  history,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  fact,  that  men  who 
serve  God,  prosper ;  and  that  men  who  do  not  serve  God,  fail  The 
historical  works  seem  to  run  in  couples,  bringing  before  us  respectively 
the  positive  and  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  First  of  all,  we  have 
Joshua  and  Judges.     Here  God  is  brought  before  us  as  Saviour  and 
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Deliverer;  and  we  are  asked  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  answer  the  question,  '*  Is  it  not  true,  that  as  long  as  they  looked 
on  God  as  their  Saviour  and  Deliverer,  they  prospered,  and  that  when 
tliey  forgot  Him,  they  failed?"  In  Joshua,  we  see  them  having  triumph 
after  triumph  ;  no  enemy  could  stand  before  them.  When  they  trusted 
in  their  own  skill  or  wisdom,  they  failed ;  but,  speaking  generally,  they 
went  through  one  victory  to  another,  because  they  trusted  in  God.  But 
in  Judges,  we  find  that  all  this  is  changed.  There  they  have  forsaken 
Him  ;  and  God  handed  them  over  to  the  Midianites  and  other  enemies, 
and  one  foe  after  another,  whom  they  had  formerly  vanquished,  now  led 
them  captives.  But  then  there  follows  the  beautiful  little  pastoral  idyll 
of  Ruth,  which  seems  to  teach  us  this,  that  even  where  desolation  reigns 
over  the  whole  country,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  true  religion  to  be  main- 
tained, although  only  in  a  beggar's  family.  Ruth,  the  Moabite,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  shows  such  devotion  to  God,  that  she  leaves  her  home* 
and  leads  a  pure  and  holy  life  in  Bethlehem.  Let  us  remember  that ; 
be  our  station  what  it  may ;  though  the  threshing  floor  be  dry,  God  can 
single  out  the  place  and  water  it  with  the  dew  of  His  blessing.  The  two 
books  of  Samuel  bring  God  before  us  in  another  aspect — God  as  King. 
The  first  book  deals  with  the  man-chosen  king,  Saul.  He  commences, 
to  all  outward  appearances,  prosperously,  and  with  much  promise  of 
future  good;  but  before  the  end  of  the  book,  what  do  we  find? 
The  Israelites  defeated,  Saul  slain,  and  the  army  routed,  and  Israel 
seems  to  have  lost  every  rood  of  land  she  ever  possessed  on  the  Western 
side  of  Jordan.  The  second  book  brings  us  to  the  God-chosen  king. 
He  gradually  drives  back  the  Philistines,  until  he  bequeaths  to  his  son 
an  empire  second  to  none  that  then  existed.  Here  again  you  are  asked 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  when  men  serve  God  they  prosper,  and  that 
when  they  refuse  to  serve  him  they  fail.  In  the  ist  Book  of  Kings  we 
have  more  the  Prophets  of  God  than  of  God  himself ;  and  again  we  are 
asked  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  true  that  when  men  obey  the 
Prophets  they  prosper,  and  when  they  refuse  to  obey  them  they  fail.  In 
the  later  Kings,  likewise,  we  find  that  just  so  far  as  a  king  listened  to  the 
Prophets  he  prospered,  and  that  when  kings  refused  to  listen  to  the 
Prophets,  they  were  sure  to  be  carried  into  captivity,  dethroned,  or 
ruined.  In  Chronicles,  we  see  the  reverence  which  the  kings  show  for 
the  Temple  of  God.  King  after  king  passes  before  us  in  review ;  and 
those  who  reverence  God's  Temple  prosper,  while  those  who  desecrate 
it  fail.  Manasseh  failed,  and  why  ?  Because  he  defiled  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord ;  but  after  his  conversion  one  of  his  first  works  was  to  restore 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  and  cause  His  worship  to  be  celebrated  in 
Jerusalem.  Then  we  have  the  stories  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  after  the 
captivity,  and  they  should  teach  us  that  when  men  turn  to  God,  however 
desperate  their  condition,  and  even  if  they  are  in  captivity.  He  will 
pardon  them  once  more.  In  Ezra,  you  have  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical 
society  restored ;  in  Nehemiah,  the  political.  This  shows  that  there 
must  first  be  the  restoration  of  morality  and  true  religion,  and  then  the 
restoration  of  pohtical  power  and  civil  privilege.  The  Book  of  Esther, 
as  It  seems  to  me,  gives  us  a  lesson  that  is  not  inappropriate  to  us 
to-day.  Many  people  have  wondered  why  the  book  is  in  the  Word  of 
C^od.  God  IS  not  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  it  contains  very  few 
spmtual  lessons.    I  believe  the  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  very 
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fact  that  God  is  not  mentioned,  but  that,  all  the  same,  He  is  behind  the 
veil,  unknown  and  unrecognised.  It  teaches  us  this,  that,  although  God 
is  unknown  and  unrecognised,  yet  He  is  working  there,  as  surely  behind 
this  veil  as  if  He  were  known  and  recognised.  People  might  otherwise 
say :  "  We  see  those  lessons,  but  they  only  refer  to  one  nation — the 
people  of  Israel.  They  were  a  very  peculiar  people,  and  God  might 
interfere  with  them  ;  but  are  we  to  suppose  that  He  is  equally  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  every  other  nation?"  **  Yes,"  says  Esther,  "  He  is  as 
much  in  Shushan  as  in  Jerusalem,  and  He  exercises  as  much  control 
when  he  is  behindithe  veil,  unknown  and  unrecognised,  as  when  He  is 
reverenced  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem." 

Our  conscience  has  been  appealed  to  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  our  intellect 
has  been  appealed  to  in  the  historical  books ;  and  we  now  pass  to  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  deal  more  with  the  individual. 
Here  you  have  for  the  first  time,  the  personal  pronoun  **  my  " — "  my 
God,"  "my  strong  Power,"  etc.  In  Job,  among  other  threads  of 
argument  which  run  throughout  the  book,  there  is  one  by  no  means  the 
least  important.  You  have  a  man  brought  before  you  at  the  commence- 
ment— a  moral,  upright  man,  who  is  highly  esteemed  among  his  fellow 
men,  and  who  is  able  to  repel  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  is  brought 
against  him  by  his  friends — is  able  to  stand  up  face  to  face  with  them, 
and  tell  his  friends  that  the  charge  is  absolutely  untrue  ;  and  yet  that 
man,  so  true,  so  noble,  so  liberal,  so  upright — that  man  has  to  learn,  and 
he  does  learn,  that,  although  he  may  stand  up  among  his  fellow-men, 
nevertheless,  when  he  comes  face  to  face  with  God,  he  must  humble 
himself  to  the  very  dust.  He  says,  **I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear :  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  "  I  lift  up  my  head  before  my 
friends,  and  scorn  their  charges  of  hypocrisy ;  but  when  I  see  God  all 
my  energies  are  exhausted,  and  my  whole  being  abhorred."  Having 
learned  the  sinfulness  of  this  most  moral  and  most  upright  man,  we  pass 
on  to  the  Psalms,  where  we  have  God  as  the  Saviour.  We  find  Him  as 
the  Saviour  of  men  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  be  they  what  they 
may.  David  has  been  able  to  grasp  hold  of  God ;  and  that  is  what 
makes  the  Psalms  so  precious — that,  whatever  our  circumstances  of 
sorrow  or  sin,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  Psalm  which  exactly  suits  our 
case,  and  by  which  we  may  be  lifted  up  to  claim  our  own  Salvation.  I 
next  pass  on  to  Proverbs,  and  there  I  find  that  religion  is  not  only  for 
my  closet  but  for  my  daily  life.  I  have  to  go  out  among  my  fellow- 
men,  and  meet  temptations  in  the  market  place  and  in  the  street.  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  directory  for  my  daily  life,  as  the  Psalms 
are  the  Prayer  Book  for  my  closet.  AH  through,  I  am  shown 
how  I  can  walk  worthily  through  the  world.  Then  I  come  to 
Ecclesiastes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  strange  books  in  the  Bible  ;  and  if 
I  am  asked  the  meaning  of  it  appearing  just  here,  I  think  it  is  this.  The 
conscience  has  been  aroused  at  the  beginning ;  the  intellect  has  been 
fixed  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  asked  in  the  historical 
books.  I  have  learned  my  own  individal  sinfulness,  and  I  have  learned 
to  clasp  God  as  my  Saviour.  And  yet  I  am  not  satisfied.  Solomon  has 
riches,  wisdom,  religion,  and  still  he  is  not  satisfied.  And  there  are 
thousands  in  our  churches  in  the  same  condition.  And  why  ?  Because 
they  have  not  yet  progressed  to  the  Song  of  Solomon.    Whereas  in 
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Ecclesiastes  everything  was  "  yanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity  " — ^it  is  written 
of  everything  on  this  earth — in  the  Song  of  Solomon  the  writer  bursts 
out  into  a  grand  eureka:  **I  have  found  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth." 
He  knows  that  what  the  soul  wants  is  a  living,  loving  Christ — one  who  shall 
be  a  living,  personal  friend  to  us  in  all  circumstances,  and  every  day.  It 
is  only  when  we  advance  to  that  song  of  Solomon  that  we  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  living,  personal  Saviour,  who  will  not  only  blot  out  our  past 
sins,  but  who  will  be  as  much  with  me  in  my  pulpit,  and  as  much  with 
you  in  your  daily  life,  as  He  was  with  men  when  He  sought  His  disciples 
upon  this  earth — one  who  is  living  and  loving,  and  present  with  you  every 
day.  That  is  what  we  want  Otherwbe,  while  our  religion  may  save  us 
in  the  future,  it  will  give  no  comfort  in  the  present.  Then  from  this 
Pisgah  height  we  pass  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  look  onward  to  the 
future.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  those  who  love  Him.  We  look 
on  through  Isaiah,  and  see  the  purpose  of  God's  grace ;  through  Jeremiah, 
and  see  how  He  will  accept  repentance ;  through  Ezekiel,  and  see  some 
of  the  glory  by  which  He  is  surrounded.  We  look  at  David,  and  see 
His  grand  purpose  for  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  we  look  on  through 
all  the  minor  prophets,  until  we  come  to  Malachi,  and  see  him  ushering 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  dawning  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 


The  Very  Rev.  John  Gott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester. 

So  many  words  of  this  Congress  have  been  given  to  clergy  and  theolo- 
gians— yesterday  morning  was  wholly  given  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
clergy — that  I  iiave  asked  our  President's  leave  to  speak  a  few  simple 
words  to  laymen.  Those  who  have  spoken  before  me  this  morning  have 
mounted  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  for  it  was  their  nature.  Perhaps  for 
me  some  place  may  be  found  to  sweep  a  crossing  in  the  crowded  street 
for  there  my  life  has  been  given  me.  May  I  try  to  describe  a  com- 
mon Christian's  day,  not  a  Sunday,  but  a  simple  working  day,  not  a 
saintly  layman,  as  some  I  know  who  keep  the  seven  hours,  give  nine- 
tenths  of  their  money  in  charity,  and  devote  their  lives  to  God,  but  the 
usual  man  of  business,  working  hard  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him  ;  for  a  common  layman's  common  day,  if  it  be 
Christian  at  all,  is  it  not  a  true  chapter  of  the  devotional  life  ? 

I.  Ut  htm  rise  early.  For  such  was  the  model  life.  Our  Lord  did 
so.  and  samts  wrote  it  for  us  to  copy. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  us  all,  very  difficult  to  some,  therefore  it  signs 
the  Cross  on  the  beginning  of  the  young  day,  and  gives  it  a  touch  of 

Before  breakfast  is  the  only  time  a  busy  man  can  cnll  his  own,  the 
lore  and  afternoon  belong  to  his  public  and  private  affairs,  and  the 
"^T^^^  to  society  or  home  life ;  hut  before  breakfast  I  am  a  king. 

in  that  first  hour  I  would  give  my  firstfruits  to  my  Lord,  and  the  whole 
day  grows  holy  m  a  way.     It  will  know  its  dedication ;  it  has  gathered  a 
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• 

calmness ;  it  has  felt  a  real  leisure  which  does  not  easily  forsake  its 
master ;  the  leaven  of  the  morning  raises  the  whole  lump. 

3.  The  daily  service  in  public  or  private  is  an  indescribable  help  where 
it  may  be  had. 

As  *'  matins  "  is  a  word  of  the  priestly  language,  and  ''  evensong  "  of 
the  mother  tongue,  I  suppose  the  latter  was  the  layman's  daily  service 
through  the  centuries  of  the  growth  of  England.  But  business  began 
much  earlier  in  those  days.  My  father,  a  merchant  of  these  parts,  was 
always  in  his  mill  at  six  o'clock  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  as  hours  changed 
he  read  four  chapters  of  the  Bible  always  before  breakfast. 

In  town  life  there  is  always  some  early  morning  service  near  at  hand, 
and  if  there  be  not,  any  true  parish  priest  is  thankful  to  open  his 
church  if  he  knows  that  two  or  three  of  his  people  will  gladly  meet  him 
there. 

To  pray  daily  together  has  been  the  Christian  rule  always  and  every- 
where— for  men  in  earnest,  I  mean — and  the  experience  of  whole  races 
of  men  is  no  trifling  inheritance  to  us. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  drink  in  so  much  of  the  waters  of  life,  the 
living  oracles  of  God,  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit — not  only  in 
quantity,  but  in  systematic  arrangement,  for  the  daily  lessons  omit  the 
chapters  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  repeat  those  that  bear  most 
on  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life. 

So  the  Church  measures  out  the  faith  in  due  proportion,  allots  to  each 
main  act  that  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  has  done  for  us  a 
season  of  its  own,  and  through  the  closing  month  of  every  year  setting 
before  us  the  close  of  the  world  and  the  last  day,  and  Him  Who  returns 
to  reckon  with  His  servants. 

There  are  no  such  prayers  as  these — so  old,  yet  so  buoyantly  young ; 
so  catholic,  yet  so  reformed ;  those  Glorias  that  make  us  one  with 
the  Church  of  the  martyrs,  and  breathe  over  us  the  breath  of  the 
first  three  centuries ;  those  forty  collects  that  connect  us  with  the  greater 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  make  us  one  congregation  with  Gregory  the 
Great  and  his  Yorkshire  slave-boys ;  that  litany  which  was  first  heard 
amid  the  crash  of  a  falling  world,  while  it  transfigured  the  ruin  of  the 
Gothic  invasion  into  the  throes  of  the  new  birth  of  the  Church,  and 
those  later  prayers  of  our  English  martyrs  and  reformers,  the  General 
Confession  and  Thanksgiving,  and  Laud's  Prayer  for  Parliament,  never 
more  needed  than  now. 

'  And  what  is  the  daily  service  ?  Is  it  not  the  common  prayer  of 
Christendom,  the  family  prayers  of  the  nation,  the  confession  of  those 
sins,  the  pleading  of  those  wants,  the  offering  of  those  thanks,  which  are 
common  to  us  all ;  the  great  antidote  to  religious  selfishness. 

When  those  who  can  come  to  the  house  of  Christ  represent  those  who 
cannot  and  even  those  who  will  not;  the  sick,  the  overworked,  and  those 
out  of  reach  are  with  us  in  the  spirit,  as  we  bear  their  sorrows  and 
temptations  before  our  common  Lord. 

•'  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them.*'  Therefore  our  daily  service  is  the  presence  of  God  in 
our  streets,  and  the  sense  of  that  presence  overflows  more  and  more  into 
all  our  daily  life.  The  presence  of  God  is  the  life  of  our  environment, 
and  our  consciousness  of  it  is  the  holy  sense  by  which  we  touch,  and 
handle,  and  taste,  and  absorb  it. 
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When  I  was  a  young  curate,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  interlacinfii;^  of 
things  human  and  divine,  I  asked  a  merchant  as  he  walked  away  from 
church  how  he  managed  to  find  time  for  the  daily  service.  He  replied, 
*'  Without  it  I  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  temptations  of  so  large  a 
business  in  these  difficult  times.'* 

3.  JVork. — Is  there  not  often  a  mistake  about  this?  Can  it  be  the 
main  hindrance  of  one  soul  if  it  be  "  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  us  ?  " 

Surely  He  means  to  save  us  neither  from  it,  nor  even  in  spite  of  it, 
but  by  it.  It  is  from  no  ignorance  of  its  temptations,  or  indifference  to 
its  high  pressure,  that  seem  to  have  risen  to  their  fullest  height  in  our 
time.  I  have  grown  up  and  lived  my  days  in  a  commercial  air,  and 
always  in  and  out  among  professional  and  working  men,  and  still  it  seems 
clearer  and  surer  to  me  that  the  citizen's  work  is  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  him,  and  that  competition  which  calls 
out  all  his  enterprise  and  talents,  and  those  temptations  which  summon 
to  the  rescue  all  his  forces  of  conscience  and  spirit,  are  the  helps  by  the 
way  that  his  Lord  has  carefully  provided  him.  The  lives  of  merchants 
and  professional  men,  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  are  second  to  none  in  the  living  calendar  of  the  saints  of 
God.  . 

Divorced  from  religion  a  business  career  is  barren  enough,  but  if  its 
skill  is  touched  with  prayer,  and  its  toil  endured  for  God — if  it  be  begun 
each  day  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost " — if  it  be  considered  as  part  of  our  Church  life — ^aye,  an  integral 
part  of  our  last  and  next  Holy  Communion — then  the  desk  and  the 
loom  are  the  living  body  of  our  spiritual  life,  the  hands  and  feet  of  our 
soul. 

Such  simple  habits  as  these  are  found  helpful  to  some  men  : — 

(a)  Forecast  the  day's  duties — the  things  and  words  due  from  you 
to  God  and  your  neighbour,  especially  those  whom  you  meet  in 
business  ;  forecast  the  temptations  and  opportunies  of  the  coming  day. 

(d)  Realise  yourself  as  the  servant  of  your  Lord,  Who  provides,  by 
your  brain  or  hands,  food  or  clothing,  iron  or  gold,  law  or  knowledge 
tor  His  children.  '*  Behold  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  Thy  word." 

(c)  Recollect  this  sometimes  during  the  day,  say  at  twelve  and  three, 
which  have  been  hours  of  recollection  on  the  church  clock  ever  since 
Good  Friday. 

(d)  Look  on  each  client  or  customer  as  your  fellow  member  of  Christ, 
in  whose  injury  you  suffer,  in  whose  success  you  rise,  for  "  If  one  mem- 
ber suffers  the  whole  body  suffers  with  it." 

(e)  Examine  your  business  day  and  its  items  before  the  lamp  of  God 
as  you  prepare  for  sleep,  the  sister  and  type  of  death. 

Two  prosperous  merchants,  intimates  of  mine,  were  sitting  with  me 
after  dinner ;  one  asked  the  other  why  he  remained  in  business.  ''  Be* 
cause  I  have  expensive  tastes  which  I  could  not  otherwise  gratify.  But 
why  do  you  ?  "  to  which  the  other  answered,  *'  I  could  live  in  the  same 
style  if  I  retired  to-morrow,  but  I  should  not  be  brought  into  relationship 
with  so  many  working  men  whom  I  can  help." 

4.  Study. — The  mind  also  is  a  throne  of  God.  We  read  of  men 
having  "the  mind  of  Christ."    We  read  of  the  spurit  of   wisdonit 
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understanding,  and  knowledge.     My  mind  is  a  trysting  place  between 
my  Lord  and  myself. 

Therefore  the  brain  must  be  prepared  to  receive  Him,  cultivated  for 
heaven — the  lay  intellect  as  well  as  the  priestly.  You  can  hardly  mea- 
sure the  true  faithfulness  of  your  understanding  until  you  have  dealt 
with  it  as  an  organ  of  God. 

Henry  Martyn  was  senior  wrangler,  but  he  says  that  his  thoughts 
and  studies,  as  well  as  his  love  of  music  and  of  nature,  shone  with  a 
new  and  brighter  light  as  soon  as  the  grace  of  God  began  to  move  in 
his  intellect. 

(a)  In  these  days  of  boundless  magazines  and  teeming  newspapers, 
may  I  put  in  a  word  for  a  standard  book  ?  Magazine  articles  are  only 
samples,  and  I  would  not  clothe  my  body  in  a  dress  of  patterns  sewed 
together.  And  there  is  no  sewing  machine  for  the  patchwork  of  the 
raiment  of  my  mind.  As  for  the  standard  book,  it  matters  little  what 
it  or  its  subject  is.  Anything  is  good  that  interests  you  and  assimilates 
with  your  understanding.  It  is  food  and  clothing  for  the  Christian 
brain,  not  new  knowledge,  that  I  am  thinking  of.  I  would  render  a 
good  account  of  my  mind  to  my  Lord,  and  I  would  that  it  should 
render  a  good  account  of  me. 

{b)  And  yet  there  is  no  study,  no  cultivator,  no  inspiration  for  the 
intellect,  like  the  queen  of  sciences.  Surely  theology  is  part  of  a 
Christian  gentleman's  education — the  riper  self-education  of  his  man- 
hood. It  is  given  to  few  to  become  theologians,  but  a  true  and 
balanced  understanding  is  within  reach  of  every  gentleman  and  lady. 
An  intelligent  interest  in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  English  divines ; 
trained  instinct  that  can  detect,  as  a  man  by  tapping  a  cask,  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  false  doctrine ;  a  thirst  for  the  deep  waters  of  the  river  of  life  ; 
a  sense  that  Christianity  has  treasures  costlier  than  conversion,  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  mere  foundations  of  the  faith.  Sometimes  the 
author  by  one's  side  may  be  a  divine,  not  a  controversialist,  but  a  father 
of  the  Church.  These  are  parts  of  our  ancient  inheritance  that  every 
age  has  increased,  till  its  splendour  dazzles  us  to-day. 

A  thoughtful  layman  published  a  paper  last  week  on  '*  The  Spiritual 
Education  of  the  Laity,"  in  which  he  compares  the  rapid  growth  of 
university  extension  with  its  capital  lectures  for  the  higher  intelligence 
in  all  our  towns  with  the  jejune  pabulum  of  intellectual  Christianity. 
In  this  respect  he  says  : — **  We  are  in  the  stage  in  which  secular  education 
was  100  years  ago,  and  the  result  to  religion  must  be  ruinous.  .  .  . 
I  am  persuaded  the  Church  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  at  the  present 
time.  If  she  can  only  reach  the  new  democracy  and  the  students  of 
the  new  learning,  and  explain  rationally  to  them  her  system,  her  power 
will  be  enormously  increased*  but  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  pre-, 
sent   great   ignorance   changing  into   active  hostility  or  contempt." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  primary  charge,  which  I  would 
urge  all  thoughtful  Christians  to  read,  writes  : — "  There  ought  to  be  in 
these  days  a  quiet  association  of  able  men,  thinkers  and  readers,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  ready  to  visit  our  towns  and  villages,  and  to  lecture  on 
Church  history  and  Church  biography."  In  one  diocese,  that  of  Oxford, 
a  board  of  education,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop,  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  lectures  on  the  Scriptures,  Prayer-book,  and  Church 
history  at  twenty  centres  in  the  diocese,  with  about  850  attendants. 
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And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  intellect  may  grow  more  intellec- 
tual, as  that  the  mind  and  spirit  may  grow  equally  together  more 
receptive  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  a  brighter  reflector  of  the  divine  light, 
that  I  urge  on  you  some  little  study  of  sacred  letters. 

I  have  done ;  and  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  Church  work,  without 
which  Christian  manhood  can  hardly  gain  its  full  strength. 

Speaking  as  a  parish  priest,  I  have  known  nothing,  save  the  sacra- 
ments, help  my  inner  life  so  much  as  helping  others  in  their  troubles  of 
intellect  or  of  ignorance,  in  their  sorrows  or  temptations ;  and  I  would 
not  have  this  means  of  grace  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  priesthood. 

I  have  known  the  doubts  of  a  powerful  lay  mind  gain  their  solution 
in  the  task  of  teaching  a  class  of  working  men. 

If  a  boy  becomes  a  man  as  he  feels  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  and 
bends  his  back  under  the  burden  of  his  town  or  his  country,  a  Christian 
child  becomes  a  church  man  as  he  feels  the  sins  and  the  hope  of  his 
race,  and  rises  to  help  and  strengthen,  for  he  knows  that  the  world  is 
saved  by  the  living  touch  of  man  and  man,  by  true  contact  between 
heart  and  heart. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  family  prayers^  but  the  head  of  the  house, 
whether  he  be  a  priest  or  no,  is  the  patriarch  of  his  family,  charged  with 
a  divine  responsibility,  trusted  with  something  more  than  the  food  and 
clothing,  the  wage,  and  the  behaviour  of  his  household. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  society,  and  yet  we  surely  owe  a  debt  to  our 
equals.  Christianity  has  something  to  add  to  the  refinements  of  life ; 
she  alone  holds  the  crown  for  the  graces  and  pleasures  of  conversation 
and  the  beauty  of  friendship. 

Nor  have  I  said  anything  of  a  Christian  ladys  share  in  all  this ;  yet 
they  have  more  time  than  men ;  but  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  brethren 
than  my  sisters,  there  is  more  need  to  be  so,  and  *'  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one."  Whatever  applies  to  the 
man  belongs  to  the  woman  in  Christ. 

Only  I  would  plead  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  churchman's  day, 
and  there  is  such  a  man  as  a  spiritual  layman.  God  made  him  for 
Himself,  gives  him  His  own  beauty,  and  lays  much  of  His  helpfulness 
upon  him. 

As  I  finish  my  paper  there  rises  before  me  the  form  of  a  young  York- 
shire squire,  well  known  to  many  of  us,  at  whose  open  grave  some  of  us 
have  stood  this  week — ^a  keen  sportsman  and  a  welcome  guest,  whom 
you  met  at  daily  service  whenever  the  hounds  met  near  enough  to  his 
home,  whom  your  eye  followed  as  he  walked  down  to  teach  his  farm 
lads  on  Sunday  morning,  his  vicar's  right  hand  and  his  people's  brother, 
whom  all  the  country  side  will  mourn  and  miss  for  many  a  day.  But, 
as  for  him,  he  has  begun  another  day  in  the  eternal  Church  of  Christ 


The  Right  Rev.  The  PRESIDENT. 

My  friends.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before  closing  this  meeting. 
I  want  you  to  notice,  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
consent  and  unanimity  in  the  papers  we  have  heard,  in  pressing  upon 
ail  bible  students  the  duty  of  trying  first  to  put  themselves  in  the  tnie 
historical  position,  in  order  to  understand  the   Book  they  are  reading. 
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May  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  effort  to  do  so  is  an  essential 
condition  to  a  really  profitable  study  of  Scripture.  It  teaches  us  that 
honesty  of  treatment  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  To  take  up  the  bare  lessons  we  might  gather,  without  much 
trouble,  from  a  casual  text  upon  which  the  indolent  eye  may  rest,  is  not 
the  way  to  understand  the  message  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given 
to  men  in  various  ages  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  the  way  to  cultivate 
that  earnest  industry  which  puts  truth  and  honesty  in  the  forefront  of 
our  Bible  studies.  A  second  point  on  which  I  have  noticed  that  the 
papers  were  in  agreement,  is  that  all  our  Bible  study  must  be  of  a 
personal  application.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  temptation  to  a  clergyman 
to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  repository  of  subjects  for  his  sermons, 
rather  than  as  a  book  for  personal  study ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
only  way  of  escape  from  that  temptation  is  the  resolute  devotion  of  some 
portion  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  shall  be  personal  and 
not  professional.  If  to  put  ourselves  in  the  true  historical  position  of 
the  books  we  are  reading  cultivates  the  spirit  of  mental  honesty,  then, 
to  make  a  personal  application  of  them  is  the  only  way  to  translate  them 
into  a  life-giving  power,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  what 
we  study  our  own.  And  then,  further,  what  has  the  Dean  of  Worcester 
pointed  out?  That  a  personal  application  of  what  we  study  must 
surely  mean  a  prayerful  application  of  it  Let  prayer,  therefore, 
be  mingled  with  it  all,  so  that  it  may  be  to  us,  as  the  saintly 
Archbishop  Leighton  said,  '*  a  key  to  open  the  dawn,  and  a  key 
to  close  the  evening ;  a  staff  of  support  during  the  day,  and  a  bed 
for  our  rest  and  comfort  during  the  night."  May  I  add  one  word 
more  on  this  point.  Let  there  be  honesty  for  the  truth's  sake,  personal 
application  for  life-power's  sake,  and  a  deeper  study  of  the  Bible  for  the 
sake  of  deeper  love,  and  for  Christian  union.  As  we  have  followed 
those  who  have  spoken  to  us  this  morning,  we  have  seen  how  diversity 
of  minds  may  be  sustained  by  unity  of  study.  How  is  it  that  in  the 
midst  of  men  of  different  thoughts,  and  schools  of  thought,  and  of  very 
diverse  character,  we  find  such  unity  of  purpose.  The  words  that  fell 
from  the  dying  lips  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  were,  "  Make  no  tarrying,  O 
my  God ;"  and  the  pain  and  sorrow  which  filled  the  life  of  a  very 
different  man — I  mean,  John  Calvin, — forced  from  him  no  more 
bitter  complaint  than  Usque  quo  Domine  ? — **  How  long,  O  Lord  ? 
Make  no  long  tarrying."  I  have  stood,  as  many  of  my  clerical  brethren 
have  stood,  by  the  bedside,  and  watched  the  saints  of  God  as  they 
passed  away  to  their  rest,  and  I  know  the  words  that  can  best  sustain 
the  expiring  moments  of  life.  We  know  how  Polycarp,  St.  Bernard,  or 
John  Huss,  Martin  Luther,  and  the  gentle  Melancthon  passed  away, 
joining  in  the  one  sweet  verse,  '*  For  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord." 
The  unity  of  Christendom  will  be  really  promoted  as  our  hearts  grow 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  God,  and  personal  application  means  the  personal 
growth  of  the  loving  spirit  of  Christ.  There  is  no  mistake  worse  than 
to  take  the  Bible  and  make  it  a  text-book  for  sermons  or  a  repository  of 
theological  common-places.  To  do  so  never  makes  it  a  living  power  in 
our  personal  life.  I  will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Donne  :  *'  No 
man  so  violates  the  power  of  the  Father,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Son,  or 
the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  who  believes  himself  to  be 
outside  their  reach,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  their  power." 
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It  is  a  sad  and  notorious  fact  that  by  far  the  larger  portions  of  the 
labouring  and  artisan  classes  never  go  near  either  church  or  chapel. 
I  suppose  that  in  London,  Sheffield,  and  other  large  towns,  not  5  per 
cent,  of  these  are  churchgoers.  The  Bishop  of  Bedford  (East  London) 
recently  estimated  the  church  attendance,  in  some  districts,  at  one  per 
cent.  Yet  the  Gospel  was  especially  to  be  preached  to  the  poor  ;  and, 
until  the  Church  became  rich  and  respectable,  the  poor  especially 
received  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  in  this  country, 
the  poor  left  the  Church,  or  the  Church  neglected  the  poor,  until  the 
Reformation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  terrible  evil,  which  we  all  deplore,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  **  Pew  SysteTft" 

I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  cause,  but  I  certainly  think  it  is  the 
chief  one. 

"The  reformation  of  religion  in  this  country,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  **  found  the  body  of  the  parish  church,  by  law  and  custom, 
free  and  open  to  every  worshipper.  There  were,  with  the  very  rarest 
exceptions,  such  as  prove  the  rule,  no  close  proprietary  seats,  no 
privileged  pews;  the  same  oak  bench  accommodated  landlord  and 
tenant,  farmer  and  labourer,  merchant  and  artisan."* 

I  may  add  that  I  believe  that,  generally,  there  were  no  fixed  seats  in 
churches,  and  often  there  were  no  seats  at  all.  You  will  remember 
that  the  Mass  was  the  popular  service ;  and  during  its  celebration 
there  was  no  time  for  sitting  down.     People  either  stood  or  knelt 

Now,  however,  a  very  different  state  of  things  prevails.  In  most  of 
our  churches  a  great  portion  of  the  church  is  appropriated  to  the 
privileged  few,  the  rich  and  middle  classes ;  while  the  smaller  portion, 
usually  the  worst  portion,  is  left  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Our  churches  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : — 

(i)  Ancient  parish  churches.  These  are  generally  endowed.  No 
pew-rent  can  lawfully  be  taken. 

(2)  Churches  built  under  modern  Acts  of  Parliament  which  authorise 
pew-rents,  t 

(3)  Churches  built  under  Trust-deeds,  which  authorise  pew-rents. 
0/d  Parish  Churches. — I  shall  first  speak  solely  of  our  ancient  parish 

*  Sermon  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1876,  p.  9. 

t  Usually  the  Church  Building  Acts,  New  Parishes  Acts,  or  PriTate  Patronage 
Acts ;  but  sometimes  special  Private  Acts. 
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churches.  By  the  Common  Law  of  England,  the  body  of  the  parish 
church  belongs  to  the  parishioners,  who  have  a  right  to  enjoy  it  in  com- 
mon. In  the  year  1492,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  laid  it  down  that  the 
church  was  **  common  to  everyone."* 

Ftivs  held  by  Faculty. — But  the  bishops  had,  or  assumed  to  have, 
power  to  appropriate  seats,  or  spaces  for  seats,  by  faculty ;  and  most 
disastrously  have  the  bishops  and  their  courts  used  this  power.  The 
appropriation  of  Keighley  Parish  Church  may  be  quoted  as  a  single 
specimen  of  the  evils  wrought  by  a  bishop  and  his  court.  Here,  in  a 
parish  of  20,000  souls,  I  believe,  quite  four-fifths  of  the  accommodation 
in  the  parish  church  was  handed  over,  by  a  Commission  of  non-parish- 
ioners, appointed  by,  or  under  the  authority  of,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  a  mere  handful  of  the  well- 
to-do.t 

The  Parish  Churches  Bill  would  forbid  any  new  faculties,  but  would 
•not  take  away  any  right  to  pews  held  under  old  ones.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  known  that  many  persons  claim  pews,  under  faculties,  without 
any  legal  ground.  Often  the  faculty  has  died  out  Frequently,  too, 
a  faculty  is  void.  The  bishops'  courts,  either  through  ignorance  or 
greed,  have  often  issued  hopelessly  bad  faculties.  % 

Pews  held  by  Prescripiion, — Pews  may  also  be  held  as  attached  to 
houses  by  prescription.  The  Bill  will  not  affect  any  such  pews.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  to  substantiate  a  claim  by  prescription, 
the  claimant  must  prove  (cl)  long  uninterrupted  user  ;  {p)  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house  to  which  it  is  attached  **  have  taken  upon  themselves 
-the  burthen  of  repairing  the  pew."§ 

Long  occupancy  alone  is  insufficient ;  and  the  Prescription  Act  does 
•not  apply  to  pews.  The  truth  is  that  pews  held  by  lawful  faculty,  or 
prescription,  are  comparatively  few. 

Churchwarden  Appropriation. — ^The  real  mischief  has  been  done  by 
what  may  be  called  "churchwarden  appropriation."  You  will  find 
that  in  the  case  of  99  appropriated  pews  out  of  a  100,  there  is 
no  faculty  or  prescription.  If  you  enquire  as  to  a  pew,  you  will 
discover  that  the  people  who  occupy  it  "have  always  sat  there;"  or  that 
"  it  goes  with  the  house,"  or  that  some  previous  churchwarden  told  them 
to  sit  there ;  or,  perhaps,  that  the  clergyman  or  present  churchwarden 
put  them  there.  I  expect  that  in  many  parishes  the  richer  parishioners 
arranged  the  matter  among  themselves.  The  poorer  classes  had  no 
influence  in  the  vestry.  The  pew-holders,  at  the  present  day,  occupy 
the  seats  under  the  authority,  or  by  the  tacit  consent,  of  the  church- 
wardens ;  and  it  is  laid  down  by  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers  that  the 
churchwardens  have  the  right  so  to  appropriate  the  seats  to  parishioners 
according  to  their  **  rank  and  station."-  Of  course  it  will  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  admit  that  this  is  **  law."  It  is  also  said  that  the  church- 
wardens act  as  ''  officers  of  the  bishop,"  and  subject  to  his  authority.|| 

♦  Year  Book,  8  Hen.  VII.,  12. 

t  This  took  place  in  1849,  under  a  Faculty  confirming  the  "  return"  or  "award  " 
of  the  Commissioners. 

X  In  the  case  of  Meigh  v.  Twiggy  which  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  during 
the  present  year,  the  learned  judge  spoke  of  a  faculty,  issued  out  of  the  Lichfield 
Court,  as  ''hopelessly  bad,  and  ultra  vires  in  every  way." 

§  Crisp  V.  Martin^  L.  R.,  2  P.  D.  25. 

II  Oliphant  on  the  Law  of  Pews,  18. 
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The  late  Bishop  of  Ripon  said  in  1882, ''  All  the  parishioners  have  the 
right  to  be  seated  in  the  parish  church  according  to  their  station  and 
position  in  the  parish  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  churchwardens  to  exercise 
their  power  of  seating  the  parishioners  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  and  discretion."*  This  doctrine  of  **  rank  and  station  **  appears 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  a  dictum  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Judge,  Sir  John 
Nicholl.  who  flourished  in  1825. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Church  of  East  Harptree  was  restored  under 
a  faculty,  and  all  rights,  or  supposed  rights,  to  pews  abolished. 
Several  grants  towards  the  restoration  were  made  on  the  understanding 
that  the  church  was  to  be  free,  and  free  it  was.  But  a  species  of  squire, 
who  was  churchwarden,  took  for  himself,  his  family,  and  friends  the 
front  seat  and  several  others.  The  clergyman  objected,  the  squire 
appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  gave 
his  "  directions  "  in  avowed  reliance  on  Sir  John  Nicholl. 

The  bishop  did  not  quote  the  *'  rank  and  station  "  doctrine,  but  he 
did  worse.  He  upheld  the  squire,  and  so  caused  class-distinctioa 
to  be  revived  in  East  Harptree  Church.t 

You  will  observe  that  both  these  prelates — doubtless  very  excellent 
men— entirely  ignored  St.  James  and  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  tried  to 
govern  the  Church  by  the  Gospel  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers. 
It  is  the  mistake  of  King  Asa  (2  Chronicles  xvL  12)  again,  resorting 
to  the  physicians  instead  of  to  the  Lord. 

By  the  Parish  Churches  Bill,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com< 
mons,  all  appropriation  or  assignment  of  seats  by  churchwardens,  and 
every  species  of  appropriation  which  shelters  itself  under  the  church- 
wardens, would  be  entirely  swept  away. 

This  is  the  right  form  of  the  Parish  Churches  Bill ;  and  this  is  the 
Bill  for  which  I  ask  your  support  to-day. 

During  the  present  year,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  introduced  the 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  but  left  out  the  word  "  assign ; "  so  that 
while  the  Bill,  in  terms,  forbade  "  appropriation,"  it  left  an  opportunity 
for  churchwardens  still  to  say  that  they  were  allowed  to  "  assign  "  seats. 
I  am  aware  that  some  persons  consider  that  the  Bill,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Bishop,  would  have  prevented  churchwarden 
assignment ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  history  of  pews,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  leave  such  a  matter  doubtful.  When  the  Bill  is  again 
brought  forward,  the  word  *' assign"  must  be  restored,  so  as  to  take 
away  every  excuse  for  churchwardens*  assignment. 

The  Bishop,  perhaps,  did  not  sufficiently  realize  that  the  powers  of 
churchwardens  were  a  mere  modern  encroachment  on  the  common  lav 
rights  of  the  people  ;  and  that  no  statute,  or  canon,  ancient  or  modem, 
ever  gave  them  power  to  assign  seats  to  parishioners  ;  or  else  his  lordship 
did  not  understand  the  mischief  done  by  the  churchwardens,  or  under 
the  shelter  of  their  assumed  powers.  It  is  absurd  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  bishop  in  his  court,  to  allot  a  seat,  by  faculty,  after  a  more 
or  less  careful  investigation,  and  yet  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
parochial  churchwardens. 


•  Letter   of  October    6th,    published  in  7:he  Fret  and  Open  Church  Ad99caii, 
July  2,  1883,  page  486. 
t  See  a  published  Letter  of  March  14th,  1884,  to  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Nutt 
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I  should  add  that  the  Parish  Churches  Bill  does  not  take  away  any 
right  to  a  private  chapel  or  aisle  ;  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  churchwardens  to  keep  order  in  the  church. 

Churches  in  which  ptiv-rents  are  taken, — So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the 
ancient  parish  churches  in  which  the  pews  are  appropriated  without  any 
payment  to  the  clergyman,  or  for  his  benefit. 

The  second  class  of  churches  are  those  where  pew  rents  may  lawfully 
be  taken  under  modern  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Parish  Churches  Bill 
will  not  interfere  here.     The  pews  may  still  be  let  as  before. 

The  third  class  of  churches  are  those  which  contain  pews  which  are 
let  under  trust  deeds,  executed  before  consecration.*  It  has  been 
doubted,  however,  whether  pew-rents  so  taken  are  legal,  and  the  Bill 
does  not  exempt  such  churches  from  its  scope.  With  this  single  possible 
exception,  the  Bill  touches  no  vested  interest,  it  takes  away  no  income 
from  any  clergyman  which  he  may  lawfully  take  from  pews. 

Please  notice  those  last  words — ^for  besides  the  appropriation  by 
bishops,  and  churchwardens,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  there  is  a  yet  low«r 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  the  Church  of  England  has  sunk.  A 
large  number  of  seats  are  illegally  let  for  hire.  Sometimes  the  clergy 
pocket  the  ill-gotten  gains,  sometimes  they  are  taken  for  *' church 
expenses,"  and  thus  are  used  for  carrying  on  the  "  service  of  God." 

One  more  pew  abuse,  and  then  I  will  leave  this  part  of  the  subject. 
In  some  cases  clergymen  and  churchwardens  will  tell  you  that  they  do 
not  let  the  seats,  but  the  churchwardens  appropriate  them,  and  then 
collect  a  corresponding  subscription  for  the  minister  or  church  expenses. 
I  think  if  a  man  who  had  no  licence  to  sell  beer,  were  in  this  way  to  give 
glasses  of  beer  to  people,  and  then  were  to  receive  money  "  as  a  subscrip- 
tion," the  magistrates  would  have  no  difficulty  in  treating  the  transaction 
as  an  illegal  sale.  It  really  seems  hopeless  to  talk  about  Church  Reform 
when  such  deeds  are  actually  done  by  clergymen  and  churchwardens, 
otherwise  honourable  and  upright  men.  The  bishops  are  quite  aware 
of  all  this ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care.  Of  course  the  Bill  does 
not,  in  terms,  forbid  such  illegal  pew-rents,  for  they  are,  as  I  have  said, 
already  illegal,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  to  do  so.f 

It  is  fair  to  add  that,  although  the  bishops  and  their  courts  have  done 
much  to  rob  the  poor  of  their  rights  in  church,  the  courts  have  done 
good  by  firmly  and  consistently  forbidding  the  sale  and  letting  of  pews 
in  old  parish  churches. 

And  in  the  recently-published  reports  of  the  cases  in  the  Courts  of 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  in  the  years  163 1,  1632,  we  find 
the  then  Bishop  of  London  strongly  condemning  the  erection  of  pews 
by  certain  parishioners  and  churchwardens.  \ 

•  Churches  at  Whitehaven.     See  ^*  Advocate^*  Dec.  1884,  page  551. 

f  It  would,  however,  be  well  that  the  Bill  should  provide  an  easy  remedy. 

X  These  were  published  during  the  present  year  by  the  Camden  Society.  At  p. 
139  the  case  of  Young  v.  Broughton^  before  the  Star  Chamber,  is  reported.  This 
was  a  Bill  for  disturbance  of  seats  in  alleged  private  chapel,  and  riot.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  complained  that  the  plaintiff  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  Ordinary 
in  disposing  seats,  and  said  that,  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  broils  about 
seats  were  most  frequent  (p.  140).  The  Bishop  of  London  condemned  seats.  They 
were  in  no  other  Church  except  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  God  would  be  better 
worshipped  if  they  were  tsiken  away  (p.  143).  The  Court  fined  both  plaintifiP  and 
28 
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■  Prcn^sions  in  Parish  Churches  Bill  as  to  Future  Churches* — ^ITie 
Parish  Churches  Bill  does  not  only  protect  pew-rents  authorised  by 
statute  in  churches  already  built,  but  it  even  permits  the  letting  of  pews 
in  future  churches,  provided  that  they  are  built  under  the  Blandford 
Act  or  the  Private  Patronage  Acts.  Under  the  former,  one-half  of  the 
church  must  be  free,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  the  seats  must  be 
in  as  good  a  position  as  the  appropriated  ones.  Under  the  Private 
Patronage  Acts,  at  least  one-third  of  the  church  must  be  free. 

But  the  Bill  abolishes  an  evil  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, who  make  nominal  grants  of  J[,^  *  out  of  money  given 
many  years  ago  to  the  Church  by  Parliament.  They  do  this  so  as  to 
enable  persons  to  build  churches  in  which  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the 
church  may  be  let,  one-fifth  (not  necessarily  in  a  good  situation)  being 
left  free.  Someone  may  ask.  Who  are  these  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners who  so  wrong  the  poor,  and  who  are  deservedly  considered  to 
be  almost  the  greatest  abuse  in  the  Church  ?  The  Commission  includes 
th^  Lord  Chancellor,  all  the  bishops,  four  deans,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
other  eminent  statesmen.  But  the  bishops  and  deans  form  a  majority 
of  the  Commission,  so  that  with  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  their 
action. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  present  pew  system  is  bad,  and  that  the 
bishops  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  reform  it.  Many  a  clergyman 
would  thankfully  see  his  church  free,  but  the  richer  classes,  backed  by 
the  bishops,  are  too  much  for  him. 

The  Pew  System  Sinful, — I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  explain  the 
Bill  by  which  we  propose  to  alter  the  pew  system.  I  object  to  that 
system  because  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  alienation  of  the  masses, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  old  Common  Law  rights  of  the  people,  and 
because  it  divides,  even  in  church,  class  from  class ;  and  it  is,  in  every 
sense,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  schisms.  But  I  have  a  far  stronger 
ground  of  objection.  The  pew  system  of  England  is  not  only  an  abuse ; 
it  is  contrary  to  God's  law,  and  a  sin. 

The  Deeds  and  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — Let  us  see  what  is  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Christ  ejected  from  the  Temple  the  buyers  and  sellers,  t  Yet  they 
merely  seem  to  have  sold  the  cattle,  and  changed  the  money,  which 
were  required  for  the  Temple  sacrifices  and  oflferings.  They  must  have 
been  there  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  priests  and  other  authorities 
corresponding  to  our  bishops  and  churchwardens. 


defendant  (p.  144).  In  the  case  of  St,  LeonarcTs^  Foster  Latte  (p.  302),  the  church- 
wardens desired  that  seats  above  the  Communion  Table  might  stand,  and  claimed 
prescription.  The  Bishop  of  London  said  :  '*  This  will  not  serve  your  turn.  What 
prescription  is  there  ?  seeing  time  was  there  were  no  seats  in  church,  and  that  not 
long  agone."  In  a  case  before  the  High  Commission  (p.  243),  the  Bishop  of  London 
condemned  pews,  "  for  that  in  almost  every  place  there  were  contentions  about  seats 
and  pews."  See  also  case  of  seats  at  St.  Austin's,  pp.  282,  297,  306,  312 ;  and 
Law  Times,  July  s,  1886. 

•  *•  Every  church  where  pew  rents  are  to  be  taken  must  have  a  nominal  grant  (say 
^5)  made  towards  its  cost  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  which  grant  must  be 
^ked  for  and  made  before  consecration."— (See  "  General  Instructions,"  issued  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  published  in  the  OMcial  Year  Book  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  600.)  •' 

+  John  ii.  IS  ;  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13  ;  Mark  xi.  15. 
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Our  Saviour  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  long  occupation  or 
vested  interests,  or  given  any  compensation  for  any  loss  of  revenue. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  some  sense,  our  pew- rented  churches  are 
houses  of  merchandise,  and  that  when  rents  are  illegally  taken,  and  seats 
belonging  to  the  poor  are  let  for  hire,  we  again  find  a  modem  resem- 
blance to  the  dens  of  thieves.* 

So  much  for  pew-rents.  But  our  Lord  even  condemned  the  Pharisees 
who  loved  the  best  seats  in  synagogues,  although  no  payment  is 
mentioned.f 

Christ  did  not  introduce  into  the  Church  what  He  had  condemned  in 
the  synagogue.  If  He  had  posted  the  rich  people  on  one  part  of  the 
mountain  side  and  the  poor  on  the  other,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
"common  people  "  would  have  heard  Him  **  gladly." 

Our  Saviour  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the  rich. 
At  any  rate,  they  formed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  His  adherents.  It 
is  quite  different  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  seems  to  suit  the  rich 
far  better  than  did  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.     The  Apostles  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master. 

Condemnation  of  Class  Distinction  by  St,  /antes. — I  will  ask  each  of 
these  prelates  who  take  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers  for  their  guide,  and  the 
clergy  of  appropriated  churches,  to  be  kind  enough  to  preach  a  sermon 
from  certain  verses  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 

In  the  first  verse  the  Apostle  condemns  "  respect  of  persons."  In  the 
following  verse  he  condemns  the  practice  of  showing  the  well-dressed 
man  into  a  good  seat,  and  the  badly-dressed  man  into  an  inferior  one. 

He  complains  that  the  brethren  *'  dishonour  "  (see  Revised  Version) 
the  poor  man.     The  rich  "  oppress  "  him. 

The  Apostle  in  the  9th  verse  says  : — 

**  If  ye  have  respect  of  persons  ye  commit  sin,  being  convicted  by  the 
law  as  transgressors." 

Observe  the  syllogism  : — 

Distinction  of  class  in  church  is  respect  of  persons  (verses   i,  2). 

Respect  of  persons  is  sin  (verse  9). 

Therefore,  class  distinction  in  church  is  sin. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  Apostle,  in  the  loth  verse,  proceeds  to 
explain  that  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  stumble  at  one 
point,  is  (in  some  sense)  guilty  of  the  whole  law. 

St.  James  then,  in  the  nth  verse,  treats  of  murder  and  adultery. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Apostle  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that  to 
cause  a  class  distinction  is  as  great  a  sin  as  oppression,  adultery,  or 
murder  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  treats  them  altogether. 

The  sin  of  respect  of  persons  in  church,  just  as  much  as  murder  or 
adultery,  needed  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  to  purge  its  guilt.  Yet  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  said,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  a 
parishioner  of  Stroud,  where  it  seems  all  the  seats  in  the  church  had 
been  appropriated: — 

"*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  seat  the  parishioners,  and  for 
the  most  part,  rateably," 

*  No  doubt  the  deigy  and  pew-holders  do  this  "ignorantly  and  in  unbelief." 
f  Matt,  xxiii.  6 ;  Mark  xii.  39 ;  Luke  zi.  43. 
X  Advocate,  July  2,  1883,  p  477. 
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You  have  heard  St.  James,  and  you  have  heard  some  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England.     You  must  choose  between  them. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Ripon  also  told  the  churchwardens  of  Carleton,  that 
if  only  a  portion  of  a  pew  was  occupied,  they  might  seat  other  persons 
in  the  same  pew,  taking  care  not  to  introduce  persons  who  might  be 
objectionable  to  the  previous  occupiers.* 

Objectionable  I  The  bishop  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  first 
principles  of  Christian  communion. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  if  equally  good  seats  could  be  appropriated  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  St.  James'  objection  would  be  removed.  But  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  rich  have  appropriated  seats,  and  the  poor  only  seats 
in  common,  there  is  a  class  distinction,  even  if  the  poor's  seats  were 
equally  good  as  those  for  the  rich,  and  equally  numerous,  having  regard 
to  the  larger  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes.  So  also  to  have  rich  on 
one  side  of  the  church  and  poor  on  the  other  is  a  "  distinction." 

Condemnation  by  St.  Paul. — But  St.  James  is  not  the  only  Apostle  who 
forbids  class  distinction  in  Christian  worship.  St.  Paul,  when  reproving 
the  Corinthians  for  their  conduct  with  reference  to  the  *•  Lord's  Supper,* 
blames  those  who  selfishly  ate  their  own  suppers  without  waiting  for  their 
poorer  brethren,  and  who  made  a  private  meal  of  what  should  have  been 
common  to  the  whole  Christian  body  (i  Cor.  xi.  17-34). 

St.  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  the  fact  that  the  richer 
people  provided,  or  paid  for,  the  suppers  which  they  ate,  to  be  any  ex- 
cuse. Observe  that  neither  the  Christians  to  whom  St.  James  wrote, 
nor  yet  the  Corinthians,  refused  to  admit  the  poor ;  but  their  sin  was  a 
refusal  to  treat  them  as  equals,  and  to  share  and  share  alike  with  them 
in  church.  St.  Paul  says,  plainly,  that  the  result  was  that  the  Corin- 
thians did  not  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  made  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  communion  into  a  private  meal.  So  our  Christian  people  make 
what  is  God's  House  into  **  apartments." 

TAe  Church  the  House  of  God. — Our  ancient  churches  were  conse- 
crated to  God.  They  were  given  to  Him,  and,  therefore,  to  His  people. 
The  prodigal  son,  who  has  never  been  near  for  years,  has  equal  rights 
with  the  regular  attendant  The  stranger,  who  is  the  '^betenoir"  of  pew 
holders,  is  represented  in  the  Bible  by  Christ  Himself,  Who,  if  on  earth 
now,  as  a  carpenter,  would  have  a  very  bad  place  given  to  Him  in 
many  of  our  appropriated  churches. 

Even  if  He  were  a  parishioner.  He  would  find  that  the  best  seats 
were,  according  to  some  of  our  lord  bishops,  to  be  allotted  to  lac 
richer  people  or  those  of  higher  worldly  station.  No  better  would  He 
fare  at  the  richer  Nonconformist  chapels.  His  best  prospect  of  being 
received  on  an  equality,  would  be  to  go  to  a  Ritualistic  church,  one  of 
the  humbler  Nonconformist  chapels,  or  to  the  Salvation  Army. 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  have  mentioned  the  lord  bishops  several 
times;  and  no  doubt  they  have,  both  by  faculties,  by  sanctioning 
chuchwardens'  appropriation,  and  in  their  capacity  of  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,+  done  much  to  alienate  the  masses,  harm  the  Church, 
and  rob  the  poor. 


.   o    ,  *  J-«"er  of  Oct.  6.  1886.    See  Advocate,  1883,  p.  48a 

nelr  fl'r^^Cfi''"^^'  *°  say  "in  their  incapacity,"  as  I  believe  many  of  the  bishops 
never  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Commission. 
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Yes,  much  of  this  pew  system  is  down-right  robbery !  By  God's  law 
(which  is  far  more  binding  than  any  human  law)  the  poor  man  has  equal 
rights  in  church  with  the  rich.  So  teach  the  Apostles,  whatever  some 
of  those  who  are  styled  their  successors  may  say  to-day. 

But  some  bishops  have  striven,  and  do  strive,  against  the  system. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester*  declared  rightly  that  the  evils  arising  from 
appropriation  exist  not  only  in  towns,  and  said — "  The  cancer  of  appro- 
priation is  seated  in  many  a  country  village,  and  is  eating  away  the  very 
life  of  religion." 

May  I  beg  of  you  all,  bishops,  other  clergy,  and  laity,  to  think  over 
these  things  carefully  and  prayerfully.  I^y  the  matter  before  the  Lord, 
and  seek  His  guidance.  Be  ready  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  for  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  who  are  practically  outside  our  so-called 
National  Church. 

The  Church  on  earth  represents  the  Church  above  It  is  only  a  part 
of  the  same  Church.  In  Heaven  you  will  have  to  sit  down  with 
"  Lazarus,"  the  Penitent  Thief,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  Pride,  selfish- 
ness, and  separation  on  earth,  are  no  good  preparation  for  union  in 
Heaven.  All  worldly  thoughts  should  be  laid  aside  in  the  House  of 
God,  and  as  we  say  *'  Our  Father,"  we  should  put  away  all  distinctions 
Yrhich  separate,  or  seem  to  separate,  us  from  our  brethren. 


The  Rev.  W.  ROBERT   TRENCH,  LL.M.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints*, 
Netting  Hill,  London,  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool. 

"  Houi  can  the  Church  be  made  of  the  greatest  sendee  and  help  to  the 
people  f  "  These  words  aptly  express  the  thought  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  subject  of  this  afternoon's  discussion,  ai^d  as  they  are  found 
in  the  primary  Charge  of  his  Lordship  the  President  of  this  Congress, 
they  form  a  fit  starting  point  for  a  paper  from  this  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  Bill. 

I  venture  to  think  that  they  express  a  desire  which  stirs  the  heart  of 
the  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  avoid  the  technical — or  the  lawyers'  side  of  the 
Bill — ^and  to  take  up,  if  possible,  the  clergyman's  side  of  it ;  how  it 
willy  if  passed  into  laWy  affect  the  clergy  in  relation  to  their  work, 

I.  The  Bill  may  be  said  to  state  a  principle  which  public  opinion  has 
almost  grasped,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  whatever  is  to  be  the  fate 
of  this  particular  Bill,  public  opinion  is  not  likely  to  recede  from  the 
position  to  which  it  has  attained. 

The  point  which  the  Bill  makes  is  that  parish  churches,  being  by  the 
Common  l^w  for  the  free  use  in  common  of  all  parishioners,  the  appro- 
priation of  seats  and  pews  to  certain  parishioners,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  is  an  invasion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  hindrance  of  religion ;  that  the 
law  ought  therefore  to  be  declared,  in  unambiguous  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  every  parish  church  is  for  the  free  use  in  common  of  all  parishioners. 

"  The  Bill  is  not,"  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  "  a 
measure  for  enacting  any  new  law,  or  making  illegal  what  was  legal 

*  Sermon  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1876,  p.  12. 
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before*  It  only  enforces  old  principles,  and  seeks  to  bring  existing 
practice  into  conformity  with  existing  law.  It  is  not  a  new  measuie  of 
reform :  it  has  been  advocated  for  many  years,  and  urged  by  more  than 
one  bishop.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  re-enact  and  re-declare,  not  in 
any  way  to  alter,  the  old  law  of  the  Church— namely,  that  parish 
churches  should  be  free  for  Jthe  common  use  of  all  parishioners.  That 
has  been  the  common  law  of  the  Church  and  land  from  time  imme- 
morial. It  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  principles  of  a  Parochial 
and  National  Church.  Free  ministration  is  the  principle  of  a  Parochial 
and  National  Church,  and  it  is  the  clergyman's  duty  to  press  his  services 
even  on  those  who  do  not  desire  them." 

Thus  if  the  Bill  be  said  by  the  enemy  to  be  only  a  new  manife&taiion 
of  the  restlessness  of  a  body  of  theoretical  and  confident  persons,  called 
**  Free  and  Open  Churchmen,"  who  would  carry  the  principle  of  trust  ia 
their  fellow  men  to  ridiculous  lengths,  a  justification  may  be  pleaded  in 
the  words  of  St  Paul,  *'  Do  we  then  make  the  law  of  none  effect  through 
faith  f     God  forbid.     Nay,  we  establish  the  law  1 " 

The  preamble  of  the  Bill  is,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Selborne,  good 
law ;  thai  is  to  say  "  according  to  the  common  law  of  this  realm,  every 
parish  church  in  England  and  Wales  is  for  the  free  use  in  common  of 
all  the  parishioners  of  the  parish  to  which  such  a  church  belongs  for  the 
purposes  of  Divine  worship  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England."    We  accept  Lord  Selborne's  law. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  accept  another  lawyer's  '*  impressions  " 
as  to  the  effect  of  carrying  out  the  law.  For  example,  Lord  Herschell's,  in 
the  debate  on  this  Bill,  when  he  says  his  ''strong  impression  is  that  the 
more  the  system  is  adopted  the  more  it  will  tend  to  keep  the  poor  out  of  the 
parish  churches  1 "  To  this  impression  we  are  not  bound  to  bow.  Let 
us  rather  listen  to  our  bishops.  Take  only  three  instances  out  of  a 
score,  simply  because  they  are  the  most  recent. 

The  Bishop  of  Truro  says,  at  the  opening  of  a  church  only  the  other 
day,  in  Cornwall — "  We  open  the  church  to-day,  thank  God,  with  one 
great  reform,  upon  the  carrying  out  of  which  much  of  the  future  of 
England*s  Church  depends.  The  seats  are  equally  good,  and  the  light- 
ing equally  good,  and  this  has  been  done  with  a  purpose.  Its  intention 
is  to  set  forth  that  great  principle  of  England's  Church — that  with  her 
there  is  no  difference  or  inequality.  There  are,  and  ever  must  be,  dis- 
tinctions in  this  world.  But  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  the  village  and 
the  great  city,  there  rises  up  the  House  of  God,  that  witnesses  for  the 
great  fact  that  all  alike,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
unlearned,  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  us  all.  Evil  days  were  those  when  it  was  believed  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  only  the  Church  of  the  educated  classes.  Thank  God 
that  delusion  has  passed  now,  and  the  poor  man  knows  full  well  that 
there  is  for  him  the  same  welcome  in  the  House  of  God  as  that  which 
is  accorded  to  the  noblest  and  greatest  in  the  land.  Let  this  become 
the  home  of  the  poor  man — in  the  name  of  Him  who  lived  and  died  as 
a  poor  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary." 

Again,  our  President,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  says : — "Would  it  not  be 
possible,  in  most  parishes,  to  restore  the  churches  to  the  people's  use, 
and  to  make  the  people  know  and  feel  that  the  Church  belonged  to 
them?" 
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And  to  quote  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  once  more,  **The  congrega- 
tional theory  has  one  great  defect.  It  cannot  evangelise  the  masses  ; 
it  cannot  reach  the  poor.  The  poor  man  cannot  afford  to  take  out  a 
faculty,  nor  can  he  afford  to  rent  a  pew  by  the  year  in  his  parish  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  traits  in  our  English  poor  that  they  are 
not  noisy  or  self-asserting.  There  is  a  kind  of  shy  pride  about  them 
which  does  them  honour,  and  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  changed. 
The  poor  man  in  this  country  does  not  elbow  and  cringe,  but  it  he 
finds  no  place  left  for  him  but  some  narrow  benches  down  the  middle  of 
the  church  or  some  other  uncomfortable  seat  or  corner,  he  accepts  the 
position.  But  he  does  not  like  it,  and  the  effect  is  that  the  poor  are 
silently  and  quietly  alienated  from  their  parish  church.  They  do  not 
make  much  disturbance  and  they  do  not  write  to  the  papers,  but  the 
result  is  that  they  soon  lose  the  desire  for  the  religion  which  is  so  per- 
sistently denied  them.  So  the  poor  man  turns  his  back  upon  his  parish 
church,  and  when  his  clergyman  invites  him  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
it  the  only  answer  he  gives  is  that  it  is  not  his.  He  says — '  My  parish 
church  1  It  is  not  mine;  it  is  yours ;  it  is  the  churchwardens' ;  it  is  the 
manufacturers;  it  is  the  well-to-do  men's.'  The  expression  is  very 
often  heard  : — '  The  parish  church  is  for  gentlefolks,  not  for  the  likes  of 
us.'  How  is  the  clergyman  to  fulfil  the  mission  of  his  Divine  Master  to 
go  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  bid  the  people  to  the  feast,  '  for  all 
things  are  now  ready,*  when  he  knows  that  two  things  are  not  ready — 
one  is  a  place,  and  another  is  a  welcome  ?  *' 

But  it  hardly  needs  these  testimonies  to  prove  that  a  Free  Church  will 
not  alienate  the  poor. 

A  painful  observation  does  indeed  here  suggest  itself,  which  however 
rather  adds  to  the  force  of  their  lordships'  words,  namely,  that  every  one 
of  their  lordships  once  failed  to  practise  what  they  preach.  **  They  now 
preach  the  faith  which  once  they  destroyed  I "  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, I  know,  pleads  that  he  sinned  in  the  capacity  of  the  incumbent 
of  a  Proprietary  chapel,  and  that  he  was  no  parish  priest.  His 
Congregationalism  was  therefore  not  so  much  a  crime  as  a  mistake  ;  but 
I  fear  the  case  of  the  other  two  prelates  is  a  worse  one.  Having  great 
parishes  and  great  influence,  their  Congregationalism  was  not  only  a 
mistake,  but  a  crime. 

And  while  we  are  heartily  thankful  for  their  lordships*  conversion,  the 
words  of  the  bishop  cannot,  alas«  efface  the  misdeeds  of  the  parish 
priest.  The  stones  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  or  St.  James',  Hollo- 
way,  or  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  if  they  do  not  cry  out,  carry  at 
all  events  the  blot  of  one  great  opportunity  neglected.  Some  of  us 
think  we  can  picture  the  tremendous  impetus  which  a  bolder  and  a 
different  course  of  action  would  have  given  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
worship  under  circumstances  so  favourable. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  brighter  side,  and  to  remember  that  in  some 
parishes  this  battle  is  being  boldly  fought.  In  these,  if  the  support  of 
the  law-abiding  could  be  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  parson,  what  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be !  Here  the  Parish  Churches  Bill  will  be  of  the  very 
greatest  aid  to  many  a  parish  priest,  by  bringing  the  support  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion  to  the  battle  in  which  he  is  engaged.  For  there  is,  thank 
God,  this  healthy  sentiment  abroad. 
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2.  Now,  as  to  the  worth  of  the  objections  that  are  raised  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  churches. 

I  suppose  that  all  the  arguments  on  this  side  could  be  condensed  into 
two,  (i)  the  interest  of  the  parson,  and  (a)  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  these  might  even  further  be  rolled  into  one — the  interests  of  the 
people ;  for  the  vastly  predominating  interest  of  the  clergy  is  the  good 
of  their  people,  or,  in  other  words — **  that  the  Church  should  be  made 
of  the  greatest  service  and  help  to  the  people.'' 

Even  the  independence  of  the  clergy  is  the  interest  of  the  people, 
for  to  quote  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  our  President,  once  again,  "  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy  is  the  right  of  the  laity."  "  But,"  his  lordship 
adds,  '*  the  edification  of  the  Church  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  and  with 
this  view  the  habits^  customs^  and  wishes  of  the  laity  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted and  considered.  '  Let  every  man  please  his  neighbour  for  his 
good  to  edification'  is  a  maxim  which  is  especially  binding  on  the 
clergy." 

What  then  are  the  interests  of  parson  and  people  alike  in  relation 
to  this  great  question  of  "  A  Free  Church  ?  "  1  dare  to  say  that  every 
interest  of  the  clergy  is  undermined  by  the  close  system,  and  every 
interest  would  be  served  by  the  open  one ;  for  the  close  system  keeps 
him  out  of  touch  with  nine-tenths  of  the  people^  while  the  open  system 
is  like  England's  throne,  **  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will,*'  No  true 
parish  priest  would  court  the  popularity  of  a  few  rich  people  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interest  of  the  many.  Such  a  popularity  would  be  as 
uncertain  as  the  income  it  was  supposed  to  secure.  The  parish  priest 
is  made  of  nobler  stuff  than  to  accept  a  gift  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
his  power  for  good,  which  to  sacrifice  would  be  to  forfeit  the  purpose  of 
his  life — ^^ propter  vitam  vivendi perdere  causasJ* 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  parish  priest,  one  of  those  who  have 
fought,  and  fought  successfully,  this  battle,  and  he  writes  to  me,  **  My 
standing  in  the  parish  was  vastly  improved  by  the  token  I  had  given  of 
making  the  church  as  serviceable  as  possible  to  the  greatest  number 
possible.     I  shall  never  regret  the  course  we  adopted." 

And  this  is  not  the  expression  of  a  solitary  opinion.  There  are  scores 
f)f  clergy  to  whom  the  Parish  Churches  Bill,  if  it  became  an  Act,  would 
be  a  welcome  friend.  They  wish  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  freeing  a 
church  is,  as  they  well  know,  regarded  as  the  invasion  of  vested  interests. 
What  the  parson  needs  to  back  him  is  a  declaration  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  church  is  the  invasion  of  vested  interests — the  interests  of  the 
people.  He  is  under  the  greatest  disadvantage  for  accomplishing  any 
reforms,  so  long  as  the  "citizens'*  are  the  few,  and  the  rest  "strangers 
and  foreigners."  Let  him  make  any  move  and  he  will  be  met  with 
such  expressions  of  opinion  as  the  following,  which  are  authentic  and 
accurate.     It  is  well  that  he  should  know  what  awaits  him. 

Mr.  A.  says — **  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  being  made  a  free  church,  and  I 

certainly  should  not  promise  any  support,  but  most  probably  attend  one  of  the 
neighbouring  churches." 

Mr.  B. — "I  beg  to  say  that  I  should  greatly  object  to  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
l^«  of  having  a  seat  exclusively  to  myself." 

Miss  C. — **  I  object  entirely  to  any  alteration  being  made  in  the  present 
arrangements  with  regard  to  pew-rents. " 

Mr.  D. — **I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  to  the  proposed  alteration  of 
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making  the  church  free,  but  have  my  strong  and  decided  objection  to  its  being 
carried  into  execution.** 

Mr.  E. — *'You  will  see  that  my  wife  much  objects  to  giving  up  her  seat  in 
which  she  has  sat  for  so  many  years." 

Miss  F. — *'  I  cannot  say  I  should  at  all  like  the  church  to  be  free." 

Mrs.  G. — *'  I  very  much  disapprove  of  the  su^estion  of  making  a  free 

church." 

Mr.  H. — '*  In  the  event  of  the  church  being  free,  I  and  all  my  family  would 
cease  to  attend  it  or  support  it  in  any  way  ...  I  am  sure  that  our  opinion  in  this 
matter  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  by  far  the  ^eater  half  (sic)  of  the  seat-holders.  In 
conclusion,  I  may  say  that  on  the  church  being  freed,  my  sister  will  give  up  Sunciay 

school  teaching,  decorating,  and  all  other  things  connected  with  ,  which  have 

until  now  been  a  pleasure  to  her." 

Miss  H. — '*My  answer  would  be  the  same  as  my  brother's.  None  of  us 
would  attend  the  church  or  support  it  if  it  b  made  free.  We  are  the  oldest  seat- 
holders  in  the  church,  as  far  as  I  know." 

Mr.  J. — "I  cannot  perceive  the  advantage  or  convenience  of  the  change,  which 
appears  to  only  be  bas^  on.  theoretical  grounds,  and  to  be  practically  very  objection- 
able.   .    .    .  ' 

Mr.  K. — * '  In  the  interests  of  the  church  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  church 
being  made  free,  as  I  believe  we  shall  lose  many  of  our  best  supporters,  and  I  do  not 
see  where  these  losses  {su)  are  to  come  from." 

Mrs.  M. — *'  From  the  standpoint  of  one  of  the  oldest  seat-holders  in  the 
church,  the  scheme  seems  open  to  every  possible  objection." 

Mr.  N. — *'  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  church  being  free." 

But  if  the  law  were  but  clearer,  a  truer  and  a  larger  public  opinion 
would  rally  support  to  the  parson's  view.  It  could  no  longer  be  thought  a 
private  fad  or  personal  discourtesy  of  his  to  want  a  free  church,  and  that 
a  silly  man  who  thus  quarrelled  with  his  bread  and  butter  must  take  the 
consequences ;  for  this,  or  something  like  it,  is  really  what  often  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  freeing  of  a  church.  The  discourtesy  is  not  his,  nor  the 
private  fancy — it  is  that  of  those  who  have  **  taken  the  Houses  of  God  in 
possession."  There  is  happily  the  other  side.  Let  the  parson  be  com- 
forted. If  he  holds  to  his  purpose  he  will  find  that  '*  they  that  be  with 
him  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them." 

3.  But  will  it  succeed  ?    Will  it  pay  ? 

The  financial  question  is  no  doubt  something  more  than  a  '' bug- 
bear." But  let  us  face  it ;  and  before  we  assume  that  bankruptcy  will 
attend  the  abolition  of  seat  rents,  let  us  insist  on  more  facts.  For  my 
part  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  of  the  balance  sheets  of  pew- 
rents.  But  how  many  of  these  are  published?  The  thing  is  kept 
secret,  and  churches  which  are  scrupulously  above-board  in  every  other 
of  their  accounts,  utterly  and  absolutely  ignore  this  sealed  book,  sealed 
often  even  to  the  churchwardens. 

But  even  if  the  result  is  satisfactory,  a  system  based  on  higher 
motives  could  hardly  fail.  The  interest  of  the  parson,  I  confidently 
maintain,  is  not  furthered  by  a  system  which  involves  pew-rents,  for 
pew  rents  are  dying  everywhere,  and  urgently  need  a  substitute — that 
substitute  consisting,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  of  more  numerous  contribu- 
tions and  multiplied  smaller  gifts.  And  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
speculation  or  of  surmise.  It  has  been  tried,  and  tried  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  and  even  under  great  disadvantages,  yet  it  has  not 
failed.  Now  it  is  so  often  said  that  results  will,  or  will  not  be  so  and  so, 
that  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  that  results  have  been  so  and  so. 
My  recollection  goes  back  to  three  neighbourhoods  in  which  I  have, 
myself,  had  to  deal  with  the  question. 
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As  the  first  instance — one  of  the  most  degraded  parts  of  Liverpool,  the 
parish  of  St.  Matthias,  down  by  the  docks  ;  the  publican  and  the  pawn- 
broker the  aristocracy,  the  church  endowed  with  ;£334  per  annum,  and 
pew-rents  supposed  to  be  worth  :^66,  making  up  ;£3oo  a  year.  Objection 
was  taken  to  the  freeing  of  the  church,  as  tending  still  further  to  lower  its 
status,  and  to  alienate  the  said  aristocracy,  by  whose  favour  the  church 
could  alone  be  supported.  Consultation  and  explanation,  however,  re- 
moved objection,  and  the  church  was  re-seated,  and  became  entirely  free. 
The  congregation  at  once  increased,  and  in  the  first  complete  year  15, 1 1 1 
coins  were  given,  amounting  to  ;£i99.  In  the  second  year  they 
increased  to  20,125,  and  the  amount  to  ;^2  5o ;  in  the  third  year  to 
2^f049,  and  ;^273;  in  the  fourth  year,  when  my  connection  with  the 
church  ceased,  they  were  20,658,  and  ;^252 — an  average  for  the  four 
years  of  ;^243 — ^and  of  19,835  coins.  I  mention  coins  because  I  know 
no  truer  test  of  numbers  and  sympathies  combined.  Previously  to  the 
freeing  of  the  church,  the  pew-rents  had  been  very  small,  and  the 
offertories  insignificant. 

A  very  similar  parish  in  the  same  town,  almost  at  the  same  time,  did 
the  same  thing — the  parish  of  St.  Barnabas,  also  a  dockside  parish. 
Before  pew-rents  were  abandoned,  the  offerings  of  the  congregation 
amounted  to  an  average  of  ;^i44  a  year,  contributed  in  some  11,000 
coins.  Upon  their  abandonment  the  offertory  rose  gradually  to  an  average 
of  ;^223,  and  the  number  of  coins  to  an  average  of  16,000.  And  if  it  is 
said  that  the  pew-rents  can  hardly  have  been  replaced,  and  the  clergyman 
must  have  been  the  poorer,  this  was  not  so.  The  vicar  writes  :  "  1  don't 
think  I  gained  anything  in  money,  but  I  did  not  iose^  and  towards  the 
end  of  my  time  trade  was  very  bad  indeed."'  This,  at  all  events,  is  sure, 
that  no  doubt  was  felt  by  any  one  that  the  state  of  things  in  botli  these 
parishes  was  in  every  way  healthier  than  anything  that  pew-rents  or 
appropriation  could  possibly  have  brought  about.  What  was,  however, 
said,  was  this :  that  it  was  easy  to  throw  away  so  little,  and  easy  to 
disregard  social  status  where  so  little  existed,  but  that  it  would  never 
answer  elsewhere. 

Now  as  my  second  instance — ^a  parish  of  greater  population,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  lower  middle  class;  the  parish  having  been  well 
worked,  and  the  church  not  ill  attended— the  district  of  St.  George's, 
Everton.  To  throw  open  this  church  involved  the  absolute  aban- 
donment of  some  ;^4oo  a  year  derivable  from  the  ground  rents 
of  the  pews,  which  were  private  property  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  the  church  was  built.  The  clergyman  was 
secured  ;^3oo  a  year,  and  the  cliurch  officials  another  i^ioo.  In 
the  face  of  all  this  it  was  determined  to  throw  up  the  ;^4oo,  and  take 
over  the  church  as  it  stood  from  its  proprietors.  And  an  Act  existed 
enabling  this  to  be  done.*     Was  it  wise,  however,  to  sacrifice  such  a 

,  '3*  and  33  Vic,  c.  94.  This  Act  is  worth  knowing  of.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  Canon  Espin,  and  was  passed  for  the  express 
purp<»e  of  overriding  the  injurious  provisions  of  the  private  Acts  under  which  many 
cnurches  had  been  built,  and  of  which  there  are  still  so  many  unhappy  instances.  By  it, 
h!^  .  »?^^i"^  °)*"*?*  ^y  P"^^'«^  individuals  in  proprietary  churches  can  be  surren- 
Qwi^rlk-  ^clcsiastical  Commissioners,  and  when  so  surrendered,  all  the  rights  of 
a^d  thl^^'ii  ^^^  obligations  affecting  them  "at  once  and  ips0  facie  determine,- 
chur<A«  "**'  ^^^^""^  *"*  *^*  **™*  *''^'  "  ^^«  P*^*  *«^  "^^"8»  of  ancient  parish 
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certainty  and  a  fair  congregation  in  the  hope  of  better  work?  It  was 
freely  said  not.  But  the  result  falsified  these  fears,  and  the  offertory 
and  collections  at  once  increased,  and  that  increase  went  on  as  follows  : 
ist  year,  35*677  coins  ;  2nd  year,  50,701  coins;  3rd  year,  54,492  coins  ; 
4th  year,  51,805  coins.  In  the  5th  year  (when  my  place  was  taken  by 
my  successor),  the  coins  were  no  less  than  57 1761 1 

In  the  meantime  the  church  had  been  placed  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners'  list  for  endowment,  a  parsonage  had  been  bought,  and 
in  the  sixth  year  (1883)  from  the  freeing  of  the  church — the  offertories 
having  increased  from  an  average  of  ;4^285  before  the  event  to  ;^376 
after  it — my  successor,  the  present  incumbent,  stated  :  *'  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  have  rather  unexpectedly  made  the  grant  of 
;^2oo  a  year  for  which  we  have  looked  so  long.  Canon  Trench's 
work  is  only  now  bearing  its  full  fruit,  and  after  a  time  of  necessary 
delay,  we  are  proving  how  in  a  financial  way  also,  the  bold  step  of 
throwing  open  the  church  has  succeeded  as  he  predicted  it  would 
succeed."    Thus  my  successors  were  satisfied  as  well  as  myself. 

My  experience,  while  vicar,  was,  that  once  the  church  was  re-seated  and 
opened  free,  it  was  full,  and  ever  after  continued  so.  The  example  was 
followed  by  a  neighbouring  church,  that  of  St.  Saviour's,  Everton,  which 
was,  for  its  part,  in  possession  of  an  authorised  scale  of  pew-rents  and  a 
large  number  of  seat-holders. 

The  figures  there  showed  a  steady  increase  of  coins  from  33,118  to 
62,488^  and  in  money  from;i^42i  to  ;^522  : — 


No.  of  Coins. 

Offertories. 

1877 

•  ■■ 

•  ■  • 

33.118 

;f42l 

1878 

■  • « 

m  •  • 

43,843 

;f4i9 

1879  (Pew-rents  abolished) 

45,853 

^432 

I  cSoO  •  • »           •  •  t 

■  •  • 

5i,9»7 

;f478 

Xool... 

•  •  • 

56,667 

£w 

I  oo2  •  •  •           .  •  • 

■  •  • 

59,753 

£s^^ 

1 003  •  •  •           •  •  • 

•   ft  • 

62,488 

£S^o 

Ioo4*«*           •** 

'  •  ■ 

61,468 

<5I9 

1 005  •  •  •           •  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

60,175 

;f5i5 

It  may  here,  again,  be  said  that  this,  on  the  face  of  it,  shows  no  great 
financial  triumph  for  offertory  over  pew-rents,  for  the  pew-rents  must 
have  realized  more  than  the  difference  between  ;^42o  and  ;^52o.  This 
was  so,  but  in  many  other  ways  general  sympathy  was  so  stirred,  and  the 
greatly  increased  congregations  so  told  upon  the  result  that  the  vicar  is 
able  to  write  :  **  I  do  not  consider  I  was  a  loser  by  the  change.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  pew-rents  were  bound  to  decline,  I  think 
I  was  a  gainer." 

Since  then  three  other  churches  in  the  same  immediate  neighbour- 
hood have  followed  suit,  and  entire  freedom  now  exists  in  a  cluster  of 
churches  which  serve  a  population  of  some  60,000  souls. 

But  once  more  it  is  said  that,  after  all,  this  was  but  a  low  class  of 
neighbourhood,  and  that  what  held  good  of  it  would  not  hold  good  of  a 
higher.  My  third  instance,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  West-end  London 
parish — not  a  rich  one,  it  is  true,  but  rich  as  the  phrase  would  go — that 
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of  All  Saints,  Netting  Hill.  I  found  pew-rents,  coupled  with  appropria- 
tion, carrying  with  them  discomforts  and  discouragements  which  were 
beyond  endurance.  Here  ;£soo,  ;^6oo,  or  ;^7oo  a  year  in  pew  rents 
had  to  be  given  up—"  sacrificed  "  as  the  phrase  went — but  the  usual  step 
was  taken,  and  I  believe  I  shall  at  the  end  of  a  complete  year  of  freedom 
be  able  to  testify  to  the  clergyman's  income  not  diminished  and  certainly 
a  congregation  greatly  increased,  and  I  think  impro7'ed  in  other  re- 
spects. I  devoutly  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  system  of  entire 
freedom  (from  pew-rents  and  appropriation  alike)  applied  to  really 
rich  churches.  It  is  not  giving  a  great  principle  a  fair  trial  to  bind 
its  application  to  where  its  success  can  only  be  of  a  limited  sorL  ^  I 
know  that  the  Bishop  of  Truro  (simultaneously,  it  would  seem,  with 
Open  Church  sentiment)  defends  his  action  in  keeping  up  pew-rents 
aud  appropriation  in  Eaton  Square.  He  has  said,  1  believe,  that  to  have 
thrown  up  pew-rents  there  would  have  simply  diminished  by  jQi^ooo 
a  year  the  contributions  of  St.  Peter's  to  Foreign  Missions.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  tone  of  that  parish  would  have  been  so  raised  by  the 
abolition  of  the  congregational  system  as  to  have  increased  the  giving  by 
many  thousands,  instead  of  to  lessen  it  by  the  ;^i,ooo  of  which  the  bishop 
spoke.  This,  however,  can  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth— a  "pious 
opinion."     I  trust  some  day  it  may  be  proved  true. 

The  facts  I  have  detailed  I  have  given  because  every  fact,  if  verifiable, 
has  a  value  of  its  own,  and  I  know  these  facts  to  be  true  and 
unvarnished.  I  have  no  doubt  hundreds  of  similar  examples  can  be 
given  in  England.  The  conclusion  I  would  draw  is  that  the  system  which 
the  Parish  Churches  Bill  commends  to  us,  justifies  itself  by  its  success. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  I  am  running  counter  to  the  "general  wish"  of  good 
lay  Church  people  in  advocating  such  sweeping  measures  of  reform,  lei 
me  ask  whether  this  **  general  wish,"  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  is 
general  ?  1  respect  public  opinion  to  the  utmost,  but  it  must  be  genuine 
public  opinion.  I  have,  more  than  once,  been  blamed  for  neglecting  these 
wishes.  In  one  instance,  which  to  me  seems  an  instructive  one,  I  was 
however  remarkably  reassured,  and  I  will  mention  it.  When  I  was  desirous 
of  making  my  present  church  free,  I  was  equally  determined  if  possible  to 
carry  the  congregation  with  me.  I  was  told  by  all  my  best  advisers  that 
this  was  impossible.  "  The  congregation  was  a  peculiar  one,"  and  one  of 
my  churchwardens  told  me  fairly  that  he  would  resist  me  to  the  utter- 
most I  asked  why.  "  Because  I  was  going  against  the  people's  wish." 
•*  Will  you  test  it,"  I  said.  "  Willingly,"  he  replied.  It  was  then  and 
there  agreed  to  poll  the  congregation  at  every  service  on  a  given  Sunday, 
by  means  of  a  printed  slip  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  adult,  and  to 
abide  by  the  result.  On  one  end  of  these  slips  was  printed,  **  I  would 
wish  the  church  to  be  made  free ;  "  and  on  the  other,  *•  I  would  wish 
the  church  to  be  pew-rented,"  and  at  each  of  the  services,  on  the 
appomted  Sunday,  they  were  quickly  and  quietly  collected,  with  the 
result  that  945  votes  were  given  for  a  free  church  against  433  for  a  pew- 
rented  one,  or  more  than  two  to  one  1  The  verdict  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  nay  friend  withdrew  all  further  opposition.  I  pushed  the  enquiry  one 
step  further  by  a  canvass  of  the  whole  parish,  which  showed  an  even 
larger  majority  in  favour  of  freedom.  Thus,  I  believe,  it  will  often  be 
lound  that  public  opinion  is  other  than  it  is  supposed  to  be  upon  this 
suDject,  and  that  it  tvill  support  the  opening  of  our  churches. 
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One  word,  in  conclusion,  about  ''appropriation''  as  distinguished 
from  pew-rents.  Seat  rents  may  have  something  to  be  said  for  them, 
but  appropriation  nothing.  This  makes  the  best  of  neither  world. 
It  keeps  out  the  people  just  as  much  as  pew-rents,  and  brings  in  no 
money  in  their  place.  No,  believe  me,  in  this  question  there  is  no  room 
for  half  measures.  No  half-way  house  can  be  found.  Neither  half  the 
church  free,  nor  freedom  •*  when  the  bell  stops,"  nor  appropriation  for 
any  period  beyond  that  of  the  occupancy  of  tiie  seat,  can  do  anything 
more  than  irritate. 

And  now  to  sum  up. 

The  Bill  is  good  in  law.  It  is  helpful  to  the  parson.  It  is  popular 
with  the  people.  "  Is  it  right "  is,  after  all,  the  test  of  action,  and  "  is 
it  right "  must  not  wait  on  "  will  it  answer.*'  And  if  I  am  asked,  "  Will 
it  pay  to  open  the  churches  ?  "  I  reply,  yes  1  In  every  true  sense  it  will 
pay.  It  does  pay  '*  that  the  church  should  be  made  of  the  greatest 
service  and  help  to  the  people  !  *' 
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The  preamble  of  this  Bill  affirms  that  every  parish  church  is  for  the  use  of 
the  parishioners,  and  that  the  rights  of  parishioners  have  been  infringed 
by  the  appropriation  of  seats  to  certain  only  of  the  parishioners,  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  religion ;  and  that  the  law  should  be  observed.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  do  something  towards  restoring  to  all  the 
parishioners  that  use  of  the  church  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
Something  could  be  said  for  the  view  that  the  church  is  not  for 
parishioners  alone.  Any  who  wish  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  stand,  and 
join  in  the  worship.  The  restriction  of  waiting  till  told  where  to  go  is 
only  imposed  on  sitting  down.  It  is  practically  acknowledged  universally 
that  the  use  of  the  church  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  parishioners  ;  but 
however  restricted  its  permitted  use  may  be,  yet  somehow  it  must  be 
extended  to  non-seatholders,  "  strangers,"  as  they  are  so  lovingly  called. 
Strangers  I  as  if  that  were  the  fitting  term  to  make  any  feel  that  they 
are  children  entering  their  Father's  house. 

The  theory  that  gives  name  to  the  Congregationalist  body  of  Non- 
conformists is  not  the  doctrine  of*  the  Church  of  England,  though  many 
a  pew-renting  clergyman  talks  of ''  my  congregation,"  as  though  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  he  fancies  it  is.  One  clergyman,  in  the  recent  return  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  actually  adopts  their  phraseology,  and  I  fear  embraces 
their  heresy,  giving  as  his  authority  for  something  that  is  done,  **  Church- 
members."  We  here  in  Wakefield  are  as  much  members  of  the 
Church  as  at  our  several  homes.  At  any  •*  assembling  of  ourselves 
together "  here,  we  are  no  more  out  of  place  than  at  home.  To  give 
access  to  public  worship  is  the  chief  function  of  the  church  fabric,  and  I 
know  not  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  parishioners.  But  let  that  pass. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book  do  suggest  that 
they  are  for  parishioners  alone  (I  know  not  where),  and  let  us  only 
recognise,  as  the  Bill  does,  that  every  parish  church  is  at  the  least  for 
the  use  of  the  parishioners,  and  see  whether  their  rights  are  so 
thoroughly  respected  that  such  a  measure  as  this  Bill  is  uncalled  for  ? 
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Rubric  after  rubric  points  out  that  the  duty  of  every  parish  minister 
extends  to  all  his  parishioners.*  Canon  and  statute  )awf  alike  have 
decreed  that  everyone  attend  his  parish  church.  The  church,  then, 
must  be  deemed  by  both  canon  and  statute  law  to  be  for  the  use  of  all, 
and  not  of  some  rather  than  others. 

This  brings  us  to  that  most  important  question — Who  is  not  a 
a  parishioner? — giving  rise  to  wide  practical  difference  between  the 
supporters  for  the  Bill  and  many  apologists  for  the  pew  system — between 
the  advocates  of  free  churches  and  practitioners  in  appropriation. 

Parish  clergy  disdain  to  consider  such  a  question.  Excepting 
only  when  giving  access  to  public  worship,  they  treat  everybody  who  is 
in  the  parish  as  a  parishioner.  They  seek  to  be  as  large-hearted  as  the 
divine  Gospel  that  they  follow.  If  sent  for  to  visit  the  sick,  they  do  not 
determine  their  action  by  enquiring:  How  long  has  he  lived  in  the 
parish?  Is  he  a  householder ?  Ts  he  a  regular  attendant  at  church? 
What  is  his  rank  and  degree  ?  Such  questions  are  only  asked  when  the 
matter  in  hand  is  the  allotment  of  seats,  for  that  is  as  narrow-hearted  as 
the  human  selfishness  on  which  it  subsists.  As  if  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  other  occasional  offices  of  the 
Church  were  more  universally  the  right  of  everyone  asking  for  them, 
than  "the  order  for  morning  prayer  daily  throughout  the  year."  Has 
not  everyone  within  the  parish  an  equal  right  to  that,  too  ?  Is  the 
building  itself  to  be  less  comprehensive  than  the  minister  who  serves  in 
it  ?    Who,  then,  is  not  a  parishioner  ? 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  parishioner  in  a  given  case  has  often 
been  discussed  in  court:  e.g,^  in  1807  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  who 
were  parishioners  and  inhabitants^  or  the  chief  and  most  discreet  of 
them,  j  It  was  agreed  that  '^  words  of  large  and  general  description  are 
always  to  be  construed  according  to  the  suoject  matter,'*  and  that  "  the 
court  was  driven  to  put  a  construction  excluding  many  persons  ;*'  and 
they  decided,  accordingly,  that  they  must  construe  the  words  "chief" 
and  **  most  discreet "  as  excluding  those  parishioners  who  did  not  pay 
parish  rates,  and  those  who  were  under  21.  The  case  expressly  decides 
that  there  are  parishioners  under  2 1 ,  and  that  there  are  parishioners  who 
pay  no  rates.  The  word  *•  parishioner"  is  in  itself  wide  enough  to  com- 
prehend everyone,  in  fact,  within  the  parish,  irrespective  of  all  other 
considerations,  and  in  some  cases  is  wider  still;  as,  for  example,  in 
rating  an  occupier  of  land,  without  any  dwelling,  who  lives  elsewhere.  § 

The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  lord's 
Supper  well  illustrates  that  its  significance  varies  according  to  the  subject 
matter.  "Yearly,  at  Easter,  every  parishioner  shall  reckon  with  the 
parson."  "Every  parishioner  shall  communicate  three  times  in  the 
year."  These  two  sentences  are  part  of  one  rubric,  yet  no  one  could 
suppose  that  the  persons  who  are  to  communicate  three  times  a  year  are 
only  those  who  are  to  reckon  with  the  parson. 

Who  must  be  accounted  parishioners,  when  the  subject  matter  is  the 
use  of  the  parish  church  ?  The  order  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
is  appomted  to  be  said  daily.     How  long  must  one  be  in  a  parish  before 


•  (( 


All  such  persons  within  his  parish,**  after  Catechism  et  passim. 
^       T  Canon  90.     i  Eliz.  c.  2  s.  14.     Britton  v,  Standish,  3  Salk  88. 
^  I?earon  v,  Webb,  14  Vesey  13.  §  Jeffrey's  case,  3  Coke's  Rep.  134. 
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becoming  entitled  to  take  part  ?  Haw  long  ?  How  long  rnust  a  man 
live  in  a  parish  befote  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  banns  published  as  a 
parishioner?  Are  lodgers  then  parishioners? — lodgers  of  only  one 
night's  standing?  May  it  not  be  said  with  confidence  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  denying  to  lodgers  of  only  one  night  the  legal  right  ^if  it 
is  being  said)  to  morning  prayer  after  they  rise,  and  to  evening  prayer 
before  they  lie  down,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use  the  church  as  members 
of  the  Church  ?  Is  this  more  startling  than  the  fact  that,  although  the 
parson  has  no  duty  beyond  his  parish,  yet  he  dare  not  deny  Holy 
Communion,  if  desired,  to  one  taken  ill  whilst  passing  through  the 
parish  ?  nor  withhold  the  other  Sacrament  from  the  infant  of  an  hour, 
born  of  a  tramp,  on  the  parish  road.  The  new-born  infant  and  the 
dying  man  are  his  parishioners,  just  because  the  subject  matter  requires 
no  limitation  to  be  put  on  the  natural  meaning  of  '*  a  parishioner  "—-one 
who  is,  in  fact,  within  the  parish,  "  on  his  lawful  occasions.'* 

Again,  the  rubric  before  quoted  directs  that  Easter  is  to  be  one  of  the 
three  times  for  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Are 
people  never  to  travel  from  home,*  or  never  to  do  so  at  Easter  ?  Again, 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  any  confirmed  person  spending  Easter 
Eve  anywhere,  has  the  right,  not  in  courtesy  merely,  but  by  law,  to  com- 
municate on  Easter  Day  in  the  parish  in  which  he  is,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  use  the  church,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Church.  The  opposite  view  involves  the  excommunication,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  large  bodies  of  people,  such  as  commercial  travellers  and 
fishermen,  though  touching  port,  who  are  all  as  truly  members  of  the 
Church  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
of  a  church,  by  their  arrangements,  and  of  every  individual,  by  his 
behaviour,  to  make  our  solemn  assemblies,  not  seeming  contradictions 
to,  but  appreciable  recognitions  of,  the  truth,  that  we  are  verily  and 
indeed  members  incorporate  in  one  mystical  body,  and  everyone 
members  one  of  another  ?  Is  anything  of  the  sort  secured  by  the 
usage  at  which  this  Bill  is  aimed  ? 

I  have  said  much  on  the  word  "  parishioners,"  as  including,  when 
the  subject  matter  is  the  use  of  the  church,  everyone  who  has  occasion 
to  use  the  church,  being  in  the  parish  for  any  time  or  for  any  purpose 
excepting,  at  the  most,  only  those  who  are  in  the  parish  not  bond  fide, 
so  to  speak,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending  church  service 
there.  I  would  not  have  done  so,  but  for  the  mischievous  persistence 
with  which  so  many  advocate  of  appropriated  seats  mislead  them- 
selves and  obscure  the  subject  by  talking  of  parishioners,  without 
knowing  precisely  what  they  mean :  e,g,,  we  often  hear  them  say  that 
they  practice  reservation,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish- 
ioners— because  it  protects  the  parishioners ;  and  proceed  to  apply 
those  statements  as  if  they  had  spoken  of  all  the  parishioners.  Yet 
surely  appropriating  seats  can  benefit  nobody  but  those  for  whom 
they  are  reserved,  and  protect  nobody  but  those  to  whom  they  are 
assigned.  Yet  no  one,  .whatever  interpretation  he  may  prefer  to  place 
upon   the  word  **  parishioners,"  when   the  subject  matter  is  church 

*  The  Act  3  Jac.  i.  c.  4  sec.  27,  imposes  a  fine  on  "any  subject  of  this  realm  who 
shall  not  every  Sunday  resort  to  sonu  church,  chapel,  or  some  other  usual  place 
appointed  for  common  prayer.** 
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accommodation,  can  in  any  case  suppose  that  the  appropriators  are  the 
whole. 

Some  have  the  idea  that ''  parishioner  "  is  equivalent  to  '*  ratepayer,'*  and 
so  it  is  when  the  subject  matter  is  rating.  Some  have  an  idea  that  they 
who  maintain  the  church  must  have  some  preference  as  to  its  use. 
However  natural  it  may  be  to  imagine  that  those  who  pay  should  for 
their  money  have  something  that  others  have  not,  yet  the  right  to  use 
exists  altogether  independently  of  payment.  The  sanie  people  ought 
to  think,  but  do  not,  that  contributing  to  the  repair  of  the  parish 
roads  should  confer  on  those  wlio  pay  some  preferential  use  not 
belonging  to  others.  There  is  great  similarity  between  the  parish 
roads  and  the  parish  church ;  they  were,  or  are,  maintained  by  rates 
made  on  the  parishioners,  disbursed  by  parish  officers  elected  by 
the  parish  vestry,  the  waywarden  in  the  one  case,  the  churchwardens 
in  the  other ;  and  the  roads  and  the  church  are  equally  public,  for 
the  use,  not  of  any  limited  section,  but  for  all  who  may  hapi>en  to 
need  them — the  king's  highway  for  all  the  king's  subjects  ;  the  house  of 
the  King  of  kings  for  all  the  King's  household. 

Does  not  every  mode  of  reservation  give  advantage  to  somebody? 
and  is  it  not,  tlierefore,  of  disadvantage  to  everybody  else  ?  Are  not 
new-comers  always  at  a  disadvantage  ?  Does  not  one  of  the  greatest 
leakages  from  church-life  occur  just  when  young  people  are  changing 
their  situations — />.,  are  fresh-comers  in  a  new  parish  ?  Was  it  not  just 
then  that  many  a  boy*s  habit  of  church-going  at  home  changed  into  a 
habit  of  staying  away  ?  Is  it  not  just  such  as  those  who  become  the 
parents  of  a  first  generation  of  '*  alienated  masses  ?  " 

All  in  this  critical  position  are  specially  neglected  by  every  mode  of 
assigning  seats  of  which  I  have  ever  heard ;  except  only  by  the  ancient, 
the  legal,  the  fair,  the  comprehensive,  the  Christian  mode  of  assigning 
all  the  church  to  all  the  people. 

Every  other  description  of  p>ersons  to  whom  preference  is  not  given 
by  assignment,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  similar  illustration  to  that 
of  new  comers.  I  might  speak,  too,  of  the  unfrequent  attendant — the 
wavering  infidel — the  returning  wanderer — the  awaking  soul  stirred  by 
some  mission  preacher — and  all  who,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  slip  in 
without  so  decisive  a  step  as  asking  for  a  seat  to  be  always  reserved  for 
them.     All  these  are  complacently  put  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  no,  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  everybody  can  come  to  the  "  free  seats  " ; 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  take  a  free  seat.  If  ^that  answer  is  sincere,  why 
are  those  who  give  it  so  anxious  to  have  seats  reserved  ?  T/iey  don't 
like  to  go  to  the  free  seats.  This  is  the  one  point  in  common  between 
those  who  wish  to  restore  the  law,  and  those  who  desire  to  continue  its 
abuse.  People  don't  like  free  seats.  Where  there  are  two  sorts  of 
accommodation  in  a  public  building,  to  be  relegated  to  the  second  class 
is  felt  to  be  degrading.  In  free  churches  there  is  no  distinction  between 
one  sort  of  seat  and  another ;  reserved  seats,  and  seats  called  by  a 
name  in  order  to  show  they  are  not  reserved,  are  alike  abolished. 
Where  the  church  is  free,  every  seat  is  reserved  for  the  first  person  who 
wants  it,  and  this  Bill  is  a  step  forward  in  that  direction. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  deal  with  the  prejudice  preventing  assent  to  the 
Bill ;  that  appropriation  being  so  universal,  having  existed  so  long,  and 
being  practised  by  pious  people  full  of  love  to  their  fellow-men,  cannot 
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be  very  wrong  after  all.  No  doubt,  as  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
minded the  House  of  Lords,  the  law  always  seeks  to  find  a  legal  origin 
for  what  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  It  seeks  to  find  a  legal 
origin,  but  if  the  search  is  fruitless,  it  does  not  declare  that  to  be  legal 
which  is  not  so,  but  will  put  down  an  abuse,  or  correct  an  error,  how- 
ever many  years  it  may  have  lasted. 

Immemorial  custom  is  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  ''imme> 
morial "  is  still  judicially  held  to  mean  from  before  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
Statutes  have  been  passed  to  shorten  that  period  as  to  several  subjects, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  as  to  church  seats,  or  as  to  the 
churchwardens'  supposed  duty  to  interfere  with  parishioners  placing 
themselves  in  church.  It  is  undeniable  that  seats  were  introduced 
long  after  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Three  centuries  later,  it  is 
certain  that  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church  were  considered 
innovations  by  the  Judges,  for  in  1492,  Chief  Justice  Hussey  said,  with 
reference  to  a  seat  the  defendant  had  thrown  out  into  the  church- 
yard, ''  Such  a  seat  cannot  be  in  a  church,  for  the  church  is  common 
to  everyone,  and  it  is  not  reason  that  one  may  have  his  seat 
and  two  shall  stand,  for  no  place  belongs  more  to  one  than  the  other. 
Anyone  may  take  the  seat  and  remove  it  for  his  ease  and  standing.  It 
is  to  the  common  nuisance  of  them.*'*  In  1533,  according  to  an  account 
given  during  legal  proceedings  in  1605,  Sir  John  Towneley,  at  Whalley, 
arbitrarily  settled  a  dispute  about  seats  by  saying,  that  there  should  be 
four  appropriated,  one,  that  his  carpenter  had  made,  for  himself,  one  for 
his  son,  one  for  his  cousin  (who  was  Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  one  for  a 
Mr.  Catterall,  and  for  the  residue  of  the  people  *'  the  use  shall  be,  first 
come  first  speed,  and  that  will  make  the  proud  wives  of  Whalley  rbe 
betimes  to  come  to  church."  f 

The  following  I  take  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the  abuse,  and 
it  will  show  how  easily  it  happened  that  in,  its  insidiousness  the  good 
people  did  not  detect  its  evil. 

The  original  builder  of  a  church  often  provided  for  himself  (usually  at 
the  end  of  one  aisle)  a  side  chapel ;  no  one  could  object ;  the  founder 
did  not  recognise  that  he  was  holding  back  for  himself  part  of  that 
which  he  purported  to  be  giving  to  God.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
unfortunate  origin  of  the  whole  mischief.  A  second  notability  wished 
to  have  similar  grandeur,  and  built  an  aisle ;  to  pull  down  part  of  the 
wall,  he  had  to  get  the  bishop's  faculty  j  as  he  did  not  diminish  the 
space  in  the  body  of  the  church,  no  one  objected.  Then,  as  now, 
people  aped  their  betters ;  and  seeing  the  greater  folk  had  their  own  seats, 
others  wished  for  them  too.  Sir  John  Towneley  and  his  friends  had 
many  imitators  no  doubt,  at  Whalley  and  elswhere.  In  consequence  of 
the  illegality  of  the  encroachment,  applications  were  next  made  and  fees 
paid  to  bishops'  officers  for  faculties  as  to  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  of  course  did  diminish  the  general  accommodation.  I 
hardly  dare  to  hope  these  can  be  set  aside  now,  the  Bill  does  not 
attempt  it ;  very  probably  if  contested  then,  they  would  on  that  ground 
have  been  held  to  be  beyond  the  bishop's  power.  %    The  next  step 

•  Year  Book,  8  Heniy  7,  fol.  12. 

t  Whit  taker's  History  of  Whalley,  ^ited  i  HeaK-«  on  Pews,  83. 
%  Watson. 
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would  be  that  seat-holders  who  could  produce  ho  faculty  ^ere  recog- 
nised as  claiming  by  prescription,  that  is,  holding  by  a  lost  title. 

With  the  introduction  of  seats  for  individuals,  quarrelling  about  place 
began,  as  the  cited  instances  illustrate.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  quarrel 
about  place  in  church,  except  those  which  have  accompanied  the  pew 
system  from  its  birth,  and  will  attend  it  to  its  grave. 

The  wardens  were  bound  to  put  a  stop  to  these  unseemly  quarrels. 
What  more  natural  and  more  probable  than  that  they  should  say 
to  one  of  two  scolding  wives,  **  you  sit  here,"  and  to  the  other,  **  you  sit 
there,*'  and  be  obeyed;  no  one  perceiving  that  they  were  exceed- 
ing their  authority,  and  doing  more  than  preventing  disturbance  re- 
quired. The  churchwardens'  supposed  power  to  assign  was  introduced 
without  legislation  and  without  authority,  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
quarrels  which,  but  for  the  reservation  of  seats,  could  never  have  arisen. 
That  is  the  result  of  such  search  as  I  have  been  able  to  make. 

If  this  is  not  the  origin  of  the  supposed  power  of  the  churchwardens, 
I  hope  someone  will  tell  us  what  is,  and  will  explain  how  it  happens 
that  in  no  ancient  document,  nor  indeed  until  comparatively  modem 
times,  is  there  any  mention  of  such  power.  We  have  full  descriptions 
of  churchwardens'  duties,  without  a  word  about  the  assignment  of 
seats — why  is  that  ?  No  lawful  origin  of  the  power  can  exist  unless  church- 
wardens had  power  to  fix  standing  places  which  they  could  not  mark, 
or  to  assign  seats  before  there  were  any ;  for  no  statute,  or  canon,  has 
subsequently  created  such  a  power.  With  the  growth  of  population,  and 
increase  of  civilization  and  luxury,  this  idea  was  fruitful  in  evil.  The 
lower  orders  were  discouraged,  and  in  some  places  crowded  out.  When 
the  crowding  began  to  affect  those  higher  in  the  social  scale,  they  took 
to  building  Proprietary  Chapels,  not  for  God,  but  for  themselves, 
sometimes  witli  great  liberality  professing  to  provide  also  for  the  poorer 
inhabitants ;  the  provision  being  a  shelf  round  the  gallery  wall.  The 
reservation  of  seats  to  ratepayers  in  country  and  town  parish  churches, 
had  reduced  churchmen's  minds  by  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  such 
a  state,  that  tliey  were  not  ashamed,  whilst  accommodating  proprietors 
of  pews  often  costing  ;^5o  or  j[fio  a-piece  with  numerous  seats,  to 
provide  for  the  overwhelmingly  larger  part  of  the  community  who  could 
not  afford  such  outlay,  miserably  inadequate  and  wretched  shelves,  not 
capable  of  holding  a  tithe  of  them.  No  wonder  there  are  alienated 
multitudes.  The  Church  Building  Acts  followed,  and  in  them  may  be 
traced  gradual  improvement  in  public  thought,  but  very  much  will 
still  remain  to  be  done  even  when  this  Bill  has  passed. 

My  confidence  is  not  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  people.  The 
appropriation  of  seats  was  not  caused  by  legislation,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  it.  It  arose  gradually  and 
insidiously  on  the  selfishness,  pride,  and  inconsiderateness  which  are  in 
the  human  heart,  and  it  must  fall  before  the  growing  conviction  that  it 
is  selfish,  inconsiderate,  and  fraught  with  mischief.  Without  any  Bill, 
reservation  can  be  voluntarily  abandoned  everywhere,  if  the  squires,  like 
their  forefathers,  will  but  lead  the  way. 
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Association. 

To  avoid  misconception,  it  should  be  stated  in  starting  that  no  one  but 
the  writer  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  here  expressed,  or  committed 
by  thelhi.  In  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association  we  are  agreed 
npon  general  principles,  but  are  not  pledged  to  details,  or  mere  "  pious 
opinions." 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Parish  Churches  Bill  is  simply  a 
crusade  against  pew  rents.  Puiuh  (27  March,  1886)  represented  the 
Association  as  a  society  of  parsons  who  had  no  pew  rents  which  they 
could  sell,  and  who  were,  therefore,  naturally  jealous  of  others  who  had. 

The  abolition  of  pew  rents  is  one  of  the  things  aimed  at  by  the  Bill  \ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  most  important  one.  It  will  clear  the 
way  to  dispose  of  this  question  first. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of  churches  in  which  pew  rents  may 
be  legally  taken. 

1.  Old  parish  churches^  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  affecting 
the  particular  church.  Of  these  Acts  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  100  in  existence. 

2.  New  parish  and  district  churches  under  the  Church  Building  and 
New  Parishes  Acts,  by  means  of  a  scale  sanctioned  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  number  of  these 
is  probably  not  more  than  2,000. 

3.  Proprietary  chapels^  /.^.,  unconsecrated  chapels,  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  and  without  any  assigned  districts.  "*" 

In  churches  built  under  the  old  Church  Building  Acts,  the  first  of 
which  passed  in  1818  (58  Geoge  III.,  c.  45),  four-fifths  of  the  seats 
may  be  let.  In  those  built  under  the  Blandford  Act,  passed  in  1856 
(known  as  the  New  Parishes  Act,  19  and  20  Victoria,  c.  104),  only  half 
may  be  let,  **  if  sufficient  funds  cannot  be  procured  from  other  sources  " 
(section  6),  and  the  free  seats  must  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  the 
•others.  In  churches  built  under  the  Private  Patronage  Act  (i  and  2 
William  IV.,  c.  38),  one-third  of  the  sittings  must  be  free  ;  but  this  Act 
is  not  generally  available,  and  the  bishop's  sanction  must  be  obtained  to 
any  scale  desired  by  the  patrons ;  so  that  practically  where  it  is  desired 
legally  to  let  more  than  half  of  a  church,  the  promoters  usually  build  it 
under  the  early  Church  Building  Acts.  To  do  this  they  must  have  a  grant 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  out  of  the  million  and  a  half  voted 
by  Parliament  in  18 15  and  1824  for  church  building,  ;^8,ooo  of  which 
still  remains  in  hand.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  until  the 
present  year  (1886),  notwithstanding  many  protests,  made  *' nominal 
grants  "  of  ;^s  (in  some  cases  never  actually  paid)t  out  of  this  public 
money,  so  as  to  bring  the  church  under  the  old  Church  Building  Acts, 

*'*Two  distinct  sets  of  churches  still  exist  in  England.  First  the  old  parish  churches 
in  which  pew  rents  are  illegal,  secondly,  the  Building  Acts  Churches,  in  which  pew 
rents  are,  or  might  have  been,  on  a  perfectly  legal  footing.  Some  correspondents 
seem  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  third  class,  in  which  rents  are  levied  by  custom,  bat 
are  not  of  statutory  validity.  This  is  a  mistake,  custom  can  never  render  pew  rents 
legal  which  are  illegal  at  the  outset."— r>(«  Record  on  **  Pews,'*  5  Feb.,  1880. 

t  See  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Pringle  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Formation  of  Parishes  Bill  (25  February,  1856),  and  the  Return  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  an  oider  of  the  House  of  Lords  (19  June,  1876}. 
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and  allow  of  four-fifths  of  the  seats  being  let.  Through  the  recent  action 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  however,  a  stop  has,  it  is  hoped,  been 
put  to  this  abuse  of  long  standing.* 

Besides  pew  rents  legally  levied  under  approved  scales,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  pew  rents  are  taken  illegally. 

The  report  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Parish  Churches  Bill  {1886),  contains  a  list  of  1410  new  parish  and 
district  churches  in  which  seats  are  rented  or  rentable.  One  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  the  incumbents  of  these  churches  was  ^'(7.)  Under 
what  authority  are  pew  rents  (if  any)  taken."  The  list  compiled  from 
the  answers  shows  that  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,"  or  '*  the 
Consecration  Deed,"  or  •*  Act  of  Parliament,"  were  generally  given  as 
the  **  authority,"  but  with  respect  to  more  than  one- third  of  the  number 
no  satisfactory  authority  is  shown.     Thus,  in 

237  churches  no  answer  is  given  to  the  question  at  all. 
15  incumbents  say  honestly  there  is  •*  none." 
9  that  they  are  "  voluntary." 
36  **  not  known." 

90  give  the  •*  bishop  "  as  the  authority. 
I  "  the  archdeacon." 
4  "  the  Church  Building  Society." 
I  "  the  Charity  Commissioners." 
44  *'  the  vicar  and  churchwardens." 
22  the  "  vestry"  or  **  parishioners." 
17  '* arrangement"  or  '*  agreement." 
51  plead  **  custom,*'  and  there  are 
14  miscellaneous  cases. 

Total  541  out  of  1,410,  in  which  no  real  "authority"  exists. 

The  miscellaneous  include  as  authorities  •*  necessity  '*  (p.  27),  "  usual 
authority^  poverty"  (p.  27),  "church  members"  (p.  33),  "church  plan* 
(p.  49  and  65),  and  "  wish  of  congregation  "  (p.  59). 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  returns  in  several  instances 
contain  notes  that  "  pews  as  given  up  are  not  relet,"  "  incumbent  is 
relinquishing  pew  rents,"  and  "pew  rents  given  up  for  voluntary 
offerings."  As  in  Araerica,t  so  in  this  country,  churchwardens  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  pew  rents  are  not  increasing  in  favour  with 
the  people,  and  that  they  do  not  now  form  a  satisfactory  basis  for  church 
finance  ;  and  the  clergy  also  see  that,  however  suited  they  may  be  to  the 
congregational  system,  they  are  utterly  foreign  to,  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement of  the  parochial  system. 

It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that  no  fewer  than  1,711  new  parish  and 
district  churches  are  stated  to  have  been  returned  in  which  no  pews  or 
sittings  are  rented,   but  no  particulars    are  given.      331   old   parish 


Mr.  C.  Acland,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Kli"?u'  1,^^°' ?y  Lord  Lcwisham,  said  "According  to  a  recent  resolution  of  the 
uoard,  the  Commissioners  have  determined  that  they  wiU  not  sanction  any  scales  of 
pew  rents  bwed  on  future  grants  of  the  character  referred  to,  unless  the  proportion  of 

+  Q-Sl  ^     "t  ^r"u°SiJ  '^  *^  *^*'^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ««  xtg^xds  number  and  quaUty." 
\JJ^^^^  r^W^\  ^J^^  and  Open  Church  Association  of  PhUadclphia.    Copies  can 
be  seen  at  24,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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churches  only  are  returned  as  having  pew  rents,  but  no  information  is 
given  in  answer  to  Question  9,  as  to  appropriation  of  sittings  without 
rent,  in  the  remaining  7,703  old  parish  churches. 

Besides  the  cases  where  seats  are  illegally  let,  there  are  many  where* 
you  are  told  they  are  not  let,  but  the  churchwardens  appropriate  them 
to  those  who  pay  a  voluntary  church  rate,  or  give  a  subscription  to  the 
minister's  stipend.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  letting  of  pews 
when  duly  authorised  by  statute,  or  be  disposed  to  condone  cases  where 
they  may  be  levied  under  mistaken  notions  of  right,  we  must  all  agree 
in  condemning  underhand  methods  of  procedure. 

The  taking  of  illegal  pew  rents  under  any  name  would  be  prevented 
by  this  Bill,*  though  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  it  was  so 
stated  in  plain  terms  by  a  separate  clause,  first  setting  out  the  cases 
where  they  are  legal.  Section  7  only  saves  the  right  of  letting  seats 
where  expressly  authorized  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  by  scale  under 
the  Acts  cited,  or  where  in  future  a  scale  is  authorised  for  half  the 
seats  under  the  New  Parishes  Act  of  1856. 

Where,  therefore,  pew  rents  are  now  illegally  levied,  some  othei 
"  ways  and  means ''  must  be  found,  and  it  will  not  be  the  least  advan- 
tage of  the  Bill  if  it  leads  men  to  enquire  into  the  offertory  as  the 
popular  means  of  church  finance.  Speaking  from  several  years'  ex- 
perience, we  can  only  say  that  our  Association  has  never  yet  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  offertory  has  been  fully  and  fairly  tried,  and  proved  a  failure. 
And  if  those  who  have  not  so  tried  it  should  say  **  We  cannot  rely  on  the 
offertory,  it  is  too  uncertain,  even  as  a  supplement  to  an  endowment,'* 
we  must  reply  by  respectfully  asking,  **When  are  we  to  begin  the 
education  of  Church  people  in  the  matter  of  giving,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
certainty?"  Are  we  to  wait  until  another  scare  of  disendowment 
arises,  until  some  political  party  requires  a  fresh  cry  ?  Congregations 
who  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  as  an  act  of  worship  will  not 
acquire  it  in  a  month  or  a  year,  but  they  will  learn  the  lesson  if  faithfully 
and  perse veringly  taught 

There  is  a  mine  of  undreamt-of  wealth  ready  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
in  the  free-will  offerings  of  all  her  people  (for  what  has  already  been 
discovered  is  the  mere  "  outcrop  *'  on  the  surface),  and  the  offertory  is 
the  *'  shaft  *'  which  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it. 

II.  But,  if  all  pew  rents  could  be  abolished  to-morrow,  the  necessity 
for  the  Parish  Churches  Bill  would  still  exist.  It  is  aimed  against 
giving  any  parishioner  an  exclusive  right,  or  superior  claim,  to  that  of 
another.  It  is  aimed  against  the  "  rank  and  station  "  theory  so  popular 
50  years  ago,  and  which  we  regret  to  see  attempted  to  be  revived  in  the 
present  day  by  some  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  a  more  robust 
view.t     Its  great  object  is  the  abolition  of  seat  appropriation. 

I.     The  Bill  is  based  on  the  common  law  right  of  the  parishioners. 
,  Down  to  the  second  reading  of  the   Parish   Churches  Bill  in  the 
Lords  (16  March,  1886),  no  one  had  any  doubt  what  the  Common  Law 


•  cc 


All  churches  under  the  Church  Building  Acts  and  private  Acts  are  exempted 
from  its  operation.  In  no  other  churches  do  pew  rents  exist  legally," — The  Record  on 
*•  Pews,"  5  Feb.,  1886.     p.  113. 

f  Rights  of  Parishioners  in  Parish  Churches.      Church  Congress  Paper  (1884)^ 
by  Canon  T.  W.  Perry.      Republished  by  the  E.C.U.,  May,  1886. 
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of  the  realm  really  was.*  It  was  laid  down  in  the  text  books,  admitted 
by  the  decided  cases,  and  confirmed  most  distinctly  by  a  committee  of 
their  lordships'  own  House,  who  reported  in  1858,  that  ''the  body  of 
every  parish  church  belongs  of  common  right  to  all  the  parishioners.** 
It  is  true  that  ecclesiastical  lawyers  have  in  modern  times  shied  a  little  at 
this  common  law  doctrine.  They  have  watered  it  down  by  declaring 
that  the  churchwardens,  as  officers  of  the  bishop,  have  a  right  of  seating 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station.  But  no  common 
lawyer  ever  paid  much  attention  to  this  expression  of  opinion,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  never  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  removing  a  parishioner 
to  make  room  for  his  superior  in  rank  and  station.  And  this  easy 
tolerance  was  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
ecclesiastical  judges,  and  text  book  writers,  were  only  theorising ;  and 
then  because  there  was  not  much  risk  of  their  theories  over-riding 
popular  rights ;  for,  however  ready  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  to  ex- 
tend their  jurisdiction,  the  common  law  judges  have  never  yet  failed  to 
keep  them  in  check  when  the  rights  of  the  subject  were  attempted  to  be 
infringed.  But  neither  common  law  nor  ecclesiastical  law  was  enough 
for  the  House  of  Lords.  One  noble  lord  (Grimthorpe),  a  diocesan 
chancellor  of  three  years*  standing,  had  his  own  peculiar  views  of  "  the 
law."  He  is  reporied  to  have  said,  that  by  the  law  "  the  parish  church 
was  free  for  such  use  as  the  churchwardens,  in  common  with  the 
parishioners,  choose  to  decide  upon."  By  this  he  must  have  meant,  the 
parishioners  in  vestry  assembled,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
parties  could  meet  to  decide  the  question.  This  narrows  parishioners 
down  to  ratepayers,  with  all  the  advantages  given  to  the  rich  by  the 
cumulative  vote,  and  gives  to  the  half-dozen  or  so  who  choose  to  attend 
vestry  meetings  power  to  vote  away  the  general  rights  of  the  parish. 
And  then,  what  a  ridiculous  thing  to  imagine  that  the  common  law  of 
the  land  can  be  liable  to  fluctuation  according  to  the  various  and  con- 
flicting views  of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  One  parish,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  us  in  the  debate,  appropriating  every 
single  seat  in  the  church  ;  another,  half  of  them;  a  third,  making  all 
unoccupied  seats  free  five  minutes  before  service  commences  ;  a  fourth, 

*  The  church  is  common  to  every  one.  Therefore  it  is  not  reason  {or  right)  that  one 
may  have  his  seat  and  two  shall  stand,  for  no  place  belongs  more  to  one  than  the  other. 
If  he  (the  Plaintiff)  and  his  ancestors  have  not  used  to  have  such  a  seat  there  from 
time  of  prescription,  sembU  that  any  one  may  take  the  seat  and  remove  it  for  his  ease 
and  standing.  For  it  is  to  the  common  nuisance  of  them.  For  they  will  not  be  able 
to  have  their  standing  through  such  sedilia  or  seats  in  the  church. — Sir  Williwm 
Hussey^  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^  Kind's  Bench  ^  1492.     (  Year  Book^  8  Hen.  VIL^foL  12.) 

The  use  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  common  to  all  parishioners. — Ayliffe:  Parergon^ 
p,  484.     Parliametttary  Remembraticer  (March,  i860). 

By  the  general  law,  and  of  common  right,  all  the  pews  in  the  parish  church  are  the 
common  property  of  the  parish.  They  are  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  parishioners, 
who  are  all  entitled  to  be  seated,  orderly  and  conveniently,  so  as  best  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  ail, — Sir  John  Nicholl  in  Fuller  v.  La»u  (1835)  2  AJdamts^ 
p.  425. 

Returning  to  the  normal  state  of  things,  where  it  remains  unaffected  by  any  special 
privilege,  we  have  seen  that  the  body  of  every  parish  church  belongs  of  common 
right  to  all  the  parishioners ;  and  this  right  cannot  lawfully  be  defeated  by  any 
permanent  appropriation  of  particular  places. — Report  of  House  of  Lords^  Committee 
on  the  Defiaency  of  the  means  of  Spiritual  Instruction  and  Places  of  Worship  (1858) 
/.  18. 
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when  the  bell  stops,  and  so  on  in  an  endless  variety  of  *'  uses,"  surely 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  "  uniformity  "  of  common  law. 

Against  these  so  called  **  statements  of  the  law  "  we  must  continue  to 
protest*  and  maintain  that  it  is  high  time  to  sweep  away  the  sophisms 
of  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  text  book  writers,  and  to  return  to  the 
plain  principles  of  common  law. 

2.  The  Bill  endeavours  to  restore  this  common  law  right  to  daily 
practice.  By  section  3  every  parish  church  is  declared  to  be  for  the 
free  use  in  common  of  all  the  parishioners  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and,  by  section  4,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  issue  any  faculty,  granting,  or  confirming, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  appropriate  any  seat  or  pew  in  any  parish  church 
to  or  in  favour  of  any  person  whomsoever. 

3.  The  Bill,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Brawling  Act,*  saves  the 
bishop's  right  over  the  fabric  of  the  church,  but  the  seats  are  not  part  of 
the  fabric,  so  that  the  right  of  his  chancellors  and  officers  (whether  or 
not  the  latter  include  ^*  churchwardens '')  to  grant  any  faculty,  or  make 
any  permanent  assignment  of  seats,  disappears. 

But  it  is  said,  is  not  the  custom  of  appropriation  very  convenient  as 
well  as  usual,  and  is  not  the  discretion  of  the  churchwardens  sufficient 
to  meet  all  difficulties  in  practice  ? 

No  doubt  it  is  convenient  for  those  who  get  the  accommodation,  but 
is  it  not  time  to  consider  others  as  well  ?  And  when  we  are  told  that 
"a  due  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  churchwardens  would 
probably  satisfy  all  reasonable  claims,"  t  must  we  not  reply  by  asking 
where  that  discretion  has  landed  us  in  the  past  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that 
it  has  resulted  almost  universally  in  the  preference  of  the  rich  and 
influential,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  and  dependent.  A  dis- 
cretion which  we  find  exercised,  as  a  rule,  in  one  direction  only,  is  an 
abuse,  and  nothing  lessj  and  one  which  cannot  with  safety  be  tolerated 
longer. 

Can  an  assignment  or  permission  to  occupy  a  seat  beyond  a  particular 
service  be  prevented  becoming  a  more  or  less  permanent  appropriation  ? 
It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  what  the  churchwardens  intend,  for 
the  parishioner  having  once  obtained  an  assignment  will  take  care  to 
make  it  permanent  Perhaps  the  assignment  may  be  limited  in  terms 
to  a  year.  But  what  happens  at  the.  end  of  the  year.  Either  the 
churchwardens  go  out,  or  they  are  re-appointed.  In  the  latter  and 
more  usual  case,  why  should  the  arrangement  be  altered  ?  It  has  given 
satisfaction  in  the  past — at  least  to  the  persons  accommodated.  So  the 
assignment  is  acquiesced  in,  if  not  actually  renewed  in  terms ;  and 
having  lasted  a  second  year  or  more,  a  sort  of  prescriptive  claim  arises ; 
and  who  would  think  of  dispossessing  Mr.  So  and  So ;  and  at  last  he 
says  he  should  like  to  see  anyone  trying  it  And  then  if  the  church- 
wardens are  changed  and  new  ones  appointed,  they  will  in  most  cases, 
and  naturally,  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  "  For  why," 
they  will  say,  "  should  we  object  to  Mr.  A.  B.  occupying  a  particular 


•  23  and  24  Viciriria,  c.  32,  ss.  2  and  3. 
t  Canon  Perry's  **  Rights  of  Parishioners,"  p.  7. 
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teat  merely  to  put  in  Mr.  C.  D.  ?  "  They  might  vcakt  a  fresh  assign- 
ment throughout  the  church,  of  course,  and  adopt  a  ballot  for  £sumess ; 
but  cut  bono.  Why  should  they  set  the  congregation  to  play  at  the 
children's  game  of  **  puss-in-the-comer,"  or  *•  general  post,^'  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  changing  the  assignees  of  the  seats  ?  The  outsiders 
who  have  once  been  repelled  because  they  found  the  church  already 
parcelled  out,  are  still  outsiders,  and  not  likely  again  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  Israel ;  so  the  new  churchwardens  agree  that  the  best  way  to 
make  things  comfortable  all  round  is,  to  let  them  remain  as  they  arc, 
and  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  few  miserable  free  seats  which  are 
left  after  the  squire  and  gentry,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  and  the 
leading  tradesmen  and  farmers  have  had  their  pick. 

But,  it  is  objected,  churchwardens  cannot  at  the  time  of  each  service 
personally  seat  each  attendant,  or  even  tell  him  where  he  is  to  go. 
Certainly  not.  Why  should  they,  while  there  are  vacant  places  which 
he  may  take  as  he  prefers.  But  when  the  church  is  getting  filled,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  seat,  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  will,  of 
course,  be  on  the  alert,  and  see  that  all  are  accommodated,  and 
every  seat  filled  up.  And  in  the  unlikely  case  of  a  dispute  between 
two  as  to  who  should  occupy  one  sitting,  the  churchwarden,  as  custodian 
of  order,  will,  by  protecting  the  worshipper  first  in  occupation,  settle  the 
dispute,  the  law  providing  a  sufficient  remedy  under  the  Brawling  Act  if 
his  authority  is  resisted. 

Would  not  this,  it  is  urged,  degrade  the  honourable  office  of  church- 
warden ?  *  I  never  heard  that  the  office  was  less  honourable  or  honoured 
in  a  free  church  than  in  a  pewed  one ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  less  onerous 
in  the  former,  where  disputes  are  unknown. 

We  must  also,  it  is  sometimes  said,  give  churchwardens  something  to 
do,  or  they  will  not  act.  Very  good,  only  that  something  should  not  be 
to  settle  a  table  of  precedence  for  the  parish,  with  its  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  distinct  cliques.  "The  churchwardens  or  questmen  of  every 
parish,"  according  to  Canon  90,  "shall  diligently  see  that  all  the 
parishioners  duly  resort  to  their  church  upon  all  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  there  continue  the  whole  time  of  divine  service.  .  .  .  And  all  such 
as  shall  be  found  slack  or  negligent  in  resorting  to  the  church  (having 
no  great  or  urgent  cause  of  absence),  they  shall  eamesdy  call  upon 
them,*'  etc.  Let  churchwardens  resume  their  original  duties,  and  free 
themselves  from  the  reproach  of  having  too  long  neglected  those  which 
they  have,  to  take  upon  themselves  those  which  they  have  not 

As  to  difficulties  arising  from  "  popular  preachers  "  and  "  musical 
services,"  we  are  surely  not  going  to  let  exceptional  cases  rule.  When 
all  our  clergy  are  popular  preachers,  and  when  every  church  has  an 
attractive  musical  service,  it  will  be  time  to  attack  the  unwelcome 
*'  stranger,"  and  then  the  remedy  will  easily  be  found  in  multiplying  ser- 
vices and  building  additional  churches. 

Seat  appropriators  are  not  the  best  friends  of  church  extension.  Why 
should  they  be  ?  Their  wants  are  supplied.  "  Let  others,"  they  say,  **  look 
out  for  themselves ;  '*  and  so  they  do,  but,  alas,  outside  the  church  ! 

-  --  --     — —  —     ..  — — — ~ — . — ■ 

•  **  The  Bill  reduces  ihe  power  of  churchwardens  to  mere  pew  openers  or  vergers," 
—  TA4  R^onioti  "  Pews,'*  5ih  Feb.,  1886,  p.  113. 
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*'  Nevertheless,"  said  a  clergyman  the  other  day,  referring  to  a  parti- 
cular church  with  a  popular  preacher,  and  now  filled  to  the  doors,  ''it  is  too 
bad  that  the  people  who  have  built  the  church  should  be  crowded  out  by 
strangers,  who  have  only  just  come  into  the  neighbourhood."  ''  Yes  it 
w»"  was  the  reply,  "  if  they  built  it  for  themselves  ;  but  they  will  forget 
their  disappointment  if  they  will  only  set  to  work  to  build  another,  and 
this  time  keep  in  mind  the  motto  of  the  pious  founder  of  olden  times, 
who  put  up  his  church  •  To  the  Glory  of  God.'  " 

The  following  propositions  sum  up  the  views  of  the  writer  on  the  legal 
and  practical  sides  of  this  question  : — 

1.  It  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  that  the 
body  of  a  parish  church  is  for  the  use  in  common  of  all  parishioners, 
without  preference  or  partiality. 

2.  That  a  custom  has  sprung  up — general  but  not  universal — for  the 
regulation  of  this  common  law  right  by  the  churchwardens,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parishioners. 

3.  That  this  custom — if  it  has  the  effect  of  law  at  all — can  only  exist 
in  conformity  with,  and  so  far  as  it  does  not  derogate  from,  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

4.  That  it  would  not,  therefore,  for  example,  justify  the  removal  of 
any  parishioner,  in  peaceable  occupation  of  a  sitting,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  any  one  else  therein. 

5.  In  other  words,  that  the  custom,  if  it  has  the  force  of  law,  is 
"enabling"  only,  and  not  "disabling" — the  parishioner's  right  being 
simply  to  some  seat  when  he  comes  to  church,  and  the  churchwardens' 
duty  being,  upon  request,  to  help  him  to  find  one  not  already  in  actual 
occupation. 

6.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  right  in  a  parishioner  to  require,  or  in 
churchwardens  to  make,  an  assignment  of  a  seat  previously  to  the  time 
at  which  the  occupation  is  to  commence,  and  that  the  greatest  extent  to 
which  the  common  law  courts  could  recognise  the  right  of  assigning, 
if  at  all,  would  be  from  service  to  service. 

7.  That  the  custom  of  appropriating  seats,  whether  of  legal  origin  or 
not,  having  been  abused  for  a  long  period  by  the  preference  of  some 
parishioners,  to  the  exclusion  and  prejudice  of  others,  has  caused  great 
injury  to  the  national  character  of  the  Church. 

8.  That  it  has  therefore  become  a  matter  of  high  public  polity  to 
reform  the  abuse,  by  reverting  to  the  ancient  common  law,  leaving 
parishioners  free  to  exercise  their  own  right,  and  limiting  churchwardens 
to  their  proper  function  of  seeing  that  **  peace  be  well  kept "  (Canon  85). 

III. — I  close  by  noticing  some  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Bill,  as  tending  to  make  the  Free  and  Open  system  uni- 
versal:— 

1.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things,  on  the  second  reading,  was  the 
way  in  which  two  or  three  noble  lords  spoke  of  the  ''scramble  for 
seats,"  which  they  assumed  to  go  on  in  Free  Churches,  and  which  they 
feared  would  become  the  rule  under  the  Bill.  Surely  they  can  never 
have  been  inside  such  a  church,  for  whoever  heard  of  a  dispute  about 
a  seat,  except  where  the  pew  system  prevails  ?  Where  is  the  room  for 
dispute  where  all  have  equal  rights  ? 

2.  '*  Common  Sense,"  a  constant  writer  in  the  Record  (I  wonder  if 
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newspaper  proprietors  know  that  the  public  always  attribute  these  anony- 
mous productions  to  the  editorial  staff),  thus  lamentably  sums  up  the 
results  of  the  Bill  from  his  point  of  view. 

**  Nice  looking  young  women  will  have  their  devotions  hindered  by 
fast  young  fellows  planting  themselves  close  by.  There  will  be  no 
leaving  prayer-books  and  hymn  books  in  church  ...  If  Bishop 
Magee*s  Bill  becomes  law,  I  expect  three  results,  without  the  smallest 
compensating  benefit.  The  first  is,  general  irreverence  on  Sunday; 
the  second,  a  terrible  diminution  of  our  scanty  clerical  incomes  ;  third, 
a  converting  of  many  weak-kneed,  pious  Churchmen  into  decided  Non- 
conformists. These  parties  will  rent  a  pew  in  a  neighbouring  chapel,  if 
they  have  not  the  privilege  of  serving  God  without  distraction  in  their 
parish  church."* 

One  has  certainly  seen  something  of  flirtations  in  pewed  churches, 
under  the  friendly  cover  of  the  pews  (though  more  suitable  places  for 
the  purpose  might  be  imagined) ;  but,  again,  it  will  be  enough  to  ask, 
was  the  writer  ever  inside  a  free  church  ? 

3.  How,  we  are  asked,  are  the  rights  of  parishioners  to  be  provided 
.  for  against  intruding  strangers  ? 

Simply  by  their  coming  to  church  in  good  time.  Parishioners  who 
live  on  the  spot  can  easily  manage  to  be  earlier  at  church  than  strangers, 
who  come  from  distant  parishes.  Is  it  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  to  spend 
five  minutes  before  service  begins  in  quiet  meditation  or  prayer  ?  Is  the 
trifling  inconvenience  of  leaving  home  in  good  time  not  worth  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  getting  to  the  front ;  or  if  a  stranger  did  take  the 
favourite  corner,  would  it  be  so  hard,  just  for  once,  to  take  a  back  seat? 
But,  after  all,  is  there  any  present  reason  to  fear  our  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  influx  of  strangers  ?  Are  they  so  fond  of  coming  to 
church  ?  t 

4.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  disposition  to  select  the  best  places  in 
church  will  not  be  chiefly  manifested  by  the  higher  classes,  and  that  the 
class  distinctions  in  the  social  and  political  world  will  And  their  inevi- 
table re-action  in  the  Church.  That  the  "  I  am  as  good  as  you  "  theory 
is  supplanting,  even  in  the  House  of  God,  the  teaching  of  the  Cate- 
chism, "  To  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters."! 

Selflshness  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  all  classes,  but  throwing  open 
our  churches  will  not  introduce  selfishness  into  religion.  I  quote  the 
following  illustration  of  religious  selflshness  from  a  Society  paper : — 
'*The  custom  of  renting  houses  in  flats  is  spreading  widely  in  this 
country  of  ours ;  and  an  enterprising  publisher  who  wishes  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times  has,  we  learn,  prepared  a  card  for  bedroom-wall  purposes, 
with  the  inscription,  '  God  bless  our  Flat.'     Rather  a  good  specimen  of 


•  Tlie  Record^  22nd  January,   1886,  p.  90. 

t  **At  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Conference  (1886),  .  ...  an  old  fallacy 
once  more  reappeared,  that  the  practice  of  appropriation,  which  it  seems  has  l^een 
carried  to  the  extent  of  appropriating  a  pew  to  the  squire*s  dogs,  should  continae, 
because  parishioners  might  otherwise  be  ousted  by  strangers.  We  only  wish  we  could 
see  this  scrambling  for  places,  which  seems  to  be  thought  so  dreadful.  We  always 
thought  the  misery  was  tliat  people  would  not  attend  Divine  worship  in  suffident 
numbers."— 7%^  Church  Times'  "  Summary,"  9th  July,  1886. 

X  Canon  Perry's  **  Rights  of  Parishioners,"  p.  6. 
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narrow-minded  Christianity.  The  front  parlour  below  may  depart  mto 
outer  darkness,  and  the  third  fioor  may  be  consigned  to  Sheol,  as  long 
as  the  second  story  can  manage  to  appropriate  any  Divine  blessing  that 
may  be  going."  * 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  pray  •*  God  bless  our  Family  Pew,"  but 
there  is  a  danger  that  if  we  begin  by  thinking  so  much  of  the  pew,  we 
may  end  by  thinking  too  little  of  the  Church,  with  its  common  brother- 
hood. 

With  respect  to  Socialism,  surely  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  cure  men 
of  socialistic  tendencies  by  withholding  the  rights  which  they  clearly 
have. 

In  these  days  there  are  many  platforms  upon  which  we  meet  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men/^  and  ^nd  no  difficulty  from  social  differences. 
Is  the  principle  which  is  accepted  in  our  political  associations,  which 
passes  in  the  Primrose  League  Habitation  and  the  Friendly  Society,  which 
works  well  in  our  Freemasons*  Lodges,  and  other  similar  institutions,  is 
this  principle  of  equality,  when  engaged  in  a  common  object,  not  *'  good 
enough  "  for  the  House  of  God  ? 

I  fear  there  is  still  a  survival  of  the  feeling  which,  more  than  a  century 
ago  (1766),  led  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  to  write  to  Lady  Hunting- 
don, the  friend  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  that  she  considered  the 
doctrines  of  the  preachers  most  repulsive,  and  strpngly  tinctured  with 
impudence  and  disrespect  in  endeavouring  to  level  all  ranks,  and  do 
away  with  all  distinctions.  "  It  is  monstrous,^  she  continued,  *'  to 
be  told  that  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that 
crawl  the  earth.  This  is  surely  offensive,  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  that 
your  ladyship  should  relish  any  sentiments  so  much  at  variance  with 
high  rank  and  good  breeding." 

5.  A  far  more  serious  objection  is  that  urged  by  some  who  see  a 
danger  to  the  Church  in  inviting  all  parishioners  to  make  themselves  at 
home.  Will  they  not  follow  up  their  right  of  attending  the  churches  by 
claiming  a  right  of  interfering  with  the  services  ? 

The  answer  is  that  they  are  not  likely,  in  these  days  of  multiplied 
churches,  to  go  where  the  service  is  not  to  their  taste ;  and  if  they  have 
not  interfered  as  non-attendant  parishioners,  they  will  not  be  more 
desirous  to  interfere  when  they  have  been  attracted  inside  the  Church, 
and  learnt  to  love  her  services  and  value  the  ministrations  of  her 
clergy. 

The  enemies  of  the  Church  are  not  those  within,  but  those  without ; 
not  those  who  attend  her  services,  but  those  who  feel  no  interest  in  her, 
and  yet  would  regulate  her  affairs  in  Parochial  Councils  in  the  future 
as  they  have  done  in  Vestries  in  the  past.  We  have  had  enough  of 
control  from  without,  of  the  nominal  Churchmanship  of  men  like  Lord 
Eldon,  who  once  extolled  himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  Church,  but  was 
met  by  the  retort,  "  Yes,  but  like  a  buttress  from  the  outside."  We  must 
now  try  another  plan.  We  must  bring  our  supporters  within,  that  they 
may  become,  not  '* buttresses"  but  **  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  our  God." 

One    is  tired  of   prophecies  of  evil    to  result    from   popularising 


*  Modern  Society  (26th  August,  x886). 
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the  Church.  The  evil  to  be  feared  arises  rather  from  delaying 
reform.* 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Government,  that  our 
cathedrals  should  be  open  freely  at  other  times  than  during  service,  so 
that  the  people  might  admire  their  beauties,  and  become  acquainted 
with  their  art  treasures,  brought  terror  to  the  hearts,  and  almost  tears  to 
the  eyes,  of  their  custodians.  We  find  Dean  Ireland,  writing  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  9th  July,  i837,twith 
his  objections  "  to  the  persons  who  seek  to  throw  open  the  Abbey  to  the 
tumultuous  curiosity  of  the  public  ; "  concluding,  •*  I  trust  your  lordship 
will  faithfully  make  this  representation  to  Her  Majesty,  whom  I  would 
humbly  implore  to  spare  me  from  this  trial.  I  am  just  entering  on  my 
77th  year,  and  the  agitation  of  my  mind  from  it  would,  I  believe,  nearly 
kill  me.  A  little  patience,  my  lord,  and  you  may  name  to  my  place 
someone  who  has  not  been  sworn  to  what  I  feel  I  must  abide 
by." 

And  it  provokes  a  smile  now  to  read  how  even  Sydney  Smith,  the 
liberal  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  fearless  clerical  champion  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  writing  in  his  usual  forcible  style4  depicted  the  evils 
which  would  arise  from  complying  with  a  similar  suggestion  as  to  St 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

But,  as  in  the  light  of  to-day,  we  can  smile  at  the  fears  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  50  years  ago,  so  we  may  (we  hope  without  offence)  refuse  to 
be  unduly  cast  down  by  our  present  prophets  of  evil. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the  future,  and 
indeed  we  have  lately  had  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 

*  '*  The  Church  of  England  has  not  marched  with  the  times,  and  has  not  yet 
admitted  the  democratic  element.  It  is  the  dutv  of  all  Churchmen,  who  can  see  a 
little  beyond  their  noses,  to  rectify  this  before  it  is  too  late,  for  there  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  continue.'* — St,  StephaCs  KevUw^ 
4th  September,  1886. 

t  Correspondence  respecting  Free  Admittance  to  Public  Buildings. — House  of 
Commons*  Return,  6th  February,  1838,  p.  8. 

X  "  The  Dean  and  Chapter  claim  an  entire  right  of  shutting  the  doors  of  the  church 
after  the  services  of  the  church  are  finished.  All  churches  in  England  are  shut  when 
the  service  is  over  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see  any  church  at  any  other  period,  must 
find  out  the  officer  of  the  church,  and  give  him  a  fee  for  his  trouble.  .  .  •  There 
pass  by  the  gates  of  St.  PauVs  every  day  about  100,000  persons,  and  on  days  of  more 
than  ordinary  excitement  and  bustle  in  the  city,  more  than  double  that  number.  If 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  constantly  open,  such  numbers  would  come,  that  all  idea 
of  performing  the  service  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  has  happened  in 
less  than  an  hour  between  2,000  and  3,000  people  have  entered  the  church,  many  of 
them  of  the  lowest  description,  with  their  hats  on.  laughing,  talking,  eating,  and 
making  an  uproar,  totally  incompatible  with  any  idea  of  religion.  ...  If  the 
doors  of  St.  Paul's  were  flung  open,  the  church  would  become,  as  it  has  been  in  times 
past,  a  place  of  assignation  for  all  the  worst  characters,  male  and  female,  in  the 
metropolis ;  it  would  be  a  Royal  Exchange  for  wickedness,  as  the  other  Royal 
Exchange  is  for  commerce.  Even  now,  with  the  restricted  right  of  entrance,  we  see 
bei^gars,  men  with  burthens,  women  knitting,  parties  eating  luncheon,  dogs,  children 
playing,  loud  laughing  and  talking,  and  every  kind  of  scene  incompatible  with  the 
solemnity  of  worship.  .  •  .  The  mischief  and  indecorum  which  takes  place  at  St. 
Paul's  is  very  notorious ;  the  cathedral  is  constantly  and  shamefully  polluted,  .  .  .  and 
the  prayer-lx)oks  torn  up  ;  the  monuments  are  scribbled  all  over,  and  often  with  the 
grossest  indecency.  The  inference  from  these  observations  is  that  the  right  of  entry 
must  be  restricted,  or  St.  Paul's  must  be  opened  as  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  and  shut  as 
a  place  of  worship.    ..." 
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maxim,  *'  never  prophecy  unless  you  know.*'  Eighteen  years  ago  we 
were  told,  '*  There  is  not  a  respectable  insurance  office  in  London  that 
would  insure  the  life  of  the  Establishment  for  twenty  years." '''  But 
with  this  before  one,  and  whatever  *'  respectable  insurance  offices  "  may 
or  may  not  feel  inclined  to  do,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  if  the  next 
twenty  years  does  as  much  for  the  Church  as  the  last,  by  invigorating 
•*the  life,"  "the  risk"  (to  borrow  another  assurance  term)  will  be  one 
that  none  would  fear  to  run,  and  for  which  there  might  even  be  "  com- 
petition." 

-  We  are  told  that  we  are  bringing  down  the  Church  from  her  former 
superior  position,  that  we  are  levelling  her  to  an  equality  with  the  sects, 
in  contending  that  she  should  rely  upon  the  goodwill  and  support  of  all 
her  children.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  "  the  Church  is 
dying  of  too  much  respectability,"  t  surely  it  is  time  to  level  down. 
Neither  will  it  hurt  her  to  touch  mother-earth  in  the  persons  of  even  her 
humblest  sons,  for  Antaeus-like,  she  will  arise  from  her  contact  with  the 
masses  stronger  and  better,  and  with  redoubled  vigour  for  the  work 
before  her. 


DISCUSSION. 


The   Rev.   T.   OUTRAM   Marshall,   Assistant   Curate  of  St, 
Augustine's,  Kilburn ;   Organising  Secretary  of  the 

English  Church  Union. 

I  THINK  that  there  is  only  one  thing  which  we  have  to  regret  in  the  papers  which  we 
have  listened  to,  and  that  is  that  they  were  all  on  one  side.  Of  course,  those  of  us 
who,  like  myself,  belong  to  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association  and  other  societies 
which  have  the  same  principle  at  heart,  cannot  regret  that  apparently  this  great 
meeting  is  entirely  in  favour  of  abolishing  pew  rents  and  pews,  and  any  form  of 
permanent  appropriation  or  assignment  of  seats.  I  want,  however,  to  take  a  point 
which  has  not  been  so  prominently  brought  forward,  as  we  might  have  expected  it  to 
be,  in  any  of  the  papers,  and  on  which  I  think  that  there  may  be  two  opinions.  The 
subject  before  us  to-day,  after  all,  is  not  the  principle  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church 
movement,  but  a  particular  bill  about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  entitled  the 
Parish  Churches  Bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association,  and 
as  a  curate  of  a  church  which  has  always  been  absolutely  free,  I  question  very  much 
the  desirableness  of  introducing  into  Parliament,  or  pushing  through  Parliament,  a 
bill  in  support  of  this  movement.  I  will  tell  you  why.  First,  because  as  a  general 
principle  I  think  that  we  churchmen  should  do,  and  be  thankful  to  do,  all  that  we 
can  without  going  to  Parliament.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  coercive  authority,  or 
the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  that  which  by  good  will  we  are  gradually 
carrying  out.  Secondly,  because  the  movement  has  spread  so  wonderfully  that  I 
learn  that  during  the  last  six  years  356  churches  have  been  freed  through  the  efforts 
of  this  one  Association  alone.  Now,  what  does  one  find  ?  That  more  and  more  of 
those  who  were  once  quite  opposed  to  the  movement  are  gradually  losing  their  pre- 
judices against  it,  and  are  gradually  coming  nearer  to  us.      But  what  would  be  thfe 

•  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool's  Letter  to  the  Record^  on  Church  Reform,  1869. 

\St,  Suphefis  Review  (loth  July,  1886),  remarks  upon  Archdeacon  Farrar*s  state- 
ment to  this  effect — ''The  principle  of  democratic  Toryism  should  be  ai)plied  to  the 
Church  just  as  much  as  to  the  State,  and  to  do  this  effectually  a  sweeping  reform  is 
needed. 
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result  of  trying  to  push  the  bill  through  Parliament?  Those  who  are  eirerydaj 
coming  nearer  to  us,  but  are  still  some  way  from  entire  agreement  with  us,  would  be 
turned  into  stern  opponents  of  a  movement  with  which  they  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
in  sympathy.  They  would  strongly  resent  being  forced  to  adopt  at  once  a  movement 
which  they  are  not  altogether  prepared  for.  They  might  even  succeed,  perhaps,  in 
preventing  the  bill  being  passed.  Then  we  should  be  decidedly  worse  off  than  we 
are  now.  But  even  if  they  did  not  do  this,  they  would  be  certain  to  succeed  in  evad- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Act  after  it  had  passed.  These  are  two  grounds  for  not 
pressing  this  bill.  A  third  is,  that  I  am  afraid  of  the  effect  of  a  reaffirmation  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  a  principle  which  may  have  been  perfectly  true  in  former  days  when 
we  were  all  churchmen,  but  which  I  can  hardly 'think  to  be  true  now — the  prin- 
ciple, I  mean,  which  has  been  stated  more  than  once  in  tlie  papers  we  have  listened 
to,  that  the  body  of  the  Church  belongs  to  ail  the  parishioners.  Now,  I  do  think 
that  it  is  rather  suspicious  that  on  the  back  of  this  bill  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Albert 
Grey.  Mr.  Albert  Grey  wants  all  the  parishioners  to  be  recognised  as  having  a  right 
to  choose  from  among  themselves  a  board  who  shall  manage  the  parson  and  the 
church,  and  all  belonging  to  it.  I  venture  to  say  that,  morally  at  any  rate,  the  church 
belongs  to  the  Church  people,  and  not  to  those  who  are  not  Church  people.  Once 
more,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  features  of  the  movement,  and  that  there 
are  points  in  the  bill,  upon  which  there  is  a  grave  difference  of  opinion,  and  a  diver- 
sity of  judgment  among  those  who  are  heartily  in  accord  upon  the  great  principle, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  a  time  till  some  of  those  points  have 
been  thought  out  and  considered  further  before  we  stereotype  the  movemeni  exactly 
in  its  present  form  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  One  of  the  speakers  has  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  antiquated  complaint  that  parishioners  may  be  ousted  out  of  their  places 
by  those  who  are  not  parishioners.  In  the  case  of  a  church  with  hearty  and  attractive 
services  in  or  near  a  large  town,  where  the  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
not  so  well  worked,  the  parishfoners,  many  of  them  perhaps  old  and  inBrm,  and 
others  the  poor  of  the  place,  whom  we  especially  want  not  to  discourage,  find  that 
on  Sunday  afternoon  or  Sunday  evening  they  have  to  go  very  early  indeed  if  they 
D^ish  to  secure  their  seats.  In  the  church  in  which  I  worship,  if  people  want  to  have 
a  seat  near  the  front,  they  would  have  to  go  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  the  service 
commences.  I  plead  for  tlie  elderly,  for  the  inHrm,  and  for  the  deaf.  If  we  adopt 
absolutely  the  principle  of  *'  first  come  first  served,"  and  take  away  from  the  church- 
wardens and  sidesmen  the  authority  which  they  now  have  to  *'  fhow  everyone  to  a 
seat,"  it  will  be  rather  hard  upon  the  old  women  and  old  men,  and  the  infirm  and 
the  deaf.  Then,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  in  a  large  and  absolutely  free  church 
like  that  of  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  what  some 
people  have  a  prejudice  against — viz.,  to  provide  for  the  division  of  the  sexes.  There 
are  some  parents  who  cannot  go  to  the  daily  evening  services,  but  they  are  glad  to 
let  their  daughters  go  there  without  them.  If  the  sexes  were  not  divided,  as  at  present 
in  such  churches  they  generally  are,  parents  might  hesitate  to  let  their  daughters  go 
to  church  when  they  could  not  accompany  them,  for  fear  that  young  men  would  come 
and  sit  near  them  and  annoy  them.  There  is  need,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  young  ladies* 
school,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  parochial  schools,  there  should  be  some  officer  of 
the  church  having  authority  to  assign  them  a  place  in  church.  If  this  bill  passed 
into  law  as  it  now  stands,  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  cliurch wardens  or  the  clergy 
would  find  that  they  had  any  authority  left  to  forbid  any  man  to  sit  just  where 
he  liked,  or  any  woman  to  sit  just  where  she  liked,  in  the  Church,  however 
inconvenient  to  everybody  else  this  absolute  liberty  of  choice  might  prove  to  be. 
Then  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unseemliness  of  conduct  in  church,  which  falls  v^ry 
far  short  of  brawling,  and  which  we  would  not  wish  to  have  to  treat  as  brawling. 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  churchwarden  say,  '*  I  had  to  say  to  that  young 
man,  *You  must  sit  farther  up  in  front.*"  We  do  not  want  to  thrust  anyone 
farther  back,  as  the  opponents  of  all  power  of  assignment,  even  for  a  single  service, 
seem  to  suppose,  but  perhaps  a  young  man  wants  to  sit  behind  in  order  to  sit 
opposite  some  young  girl,  and  perhaps  grin  at  her  and  make  signs  to  her.  These 
things  are  not  brawling,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  bring  them  forward  pub- 
licly, but  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  discretion  to  prevent  their  occurring.  I  do  not 
want  the  churchwardens  to  permanently  appropriate  the  seats ;  against  that  every 
member  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  societies  is  of  course  contending ;  but  I  do 
want  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  to  continue  to  have  the  power  to  show  a 
person  to  a  sitting.  I  am  anxious  not  to  introduce  the  principle  of  scrambling 
for  seats,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the  principle  of  order  and  authority  in 
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showing  people  to  seats.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  which  is  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  generally  misquoted,  in  regard  to  this  question,  does  not  say  that 
everybody  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  right  to  sit  where  he  likes,  but  it  says  that 
the  officers  of  the  Church  misuse  their  authority  when  they  favour  the  rich  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  poor,  saying  to  the  rich  man,  *'Sit  thou  here,*'  and  to  the  poor, 
**  Stand  thou  there."  It  does  not  say  that  rich  and  poor  should  seat  themselves, 
bat  those  who  have  authority  to  seat  them  should  do  so  without  respect  of  persons. 
Let  Christian  men  elect  Christian  churchwardens,  and  let  this  movement  be  promoted 
by  addresses  at  the  Church  Congress,  by  the  action  of  the  various  associations,  by 
meetings,  by  papers,  and  so  on,  rather  than  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  after  all, 
are  very  easily  evaded  when  they  do  not  carry  public  opinion  with  them. 


The  Rev.  H,  GORDON  Hopkins,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Clifton, 

York. 

I  RISE,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a  slightly  different  line  from  those  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  discussion.    I  take  it  that  this  will  not  be  altogether  disagreeable 
to  those  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  because  I  apprehend  that  this  gathering  this  after- 
noon is  not  a  meeting  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association,  but  is  rather  a  free 
and  open  debate  upon  this  great  subject  which  is  brought  before  us.     I  think  that 
there  is  a  class  of  our  fellow-churchmen  who  really  deserve,  and,  apparently,  this  after- 
noon require  a  word  to  be  said  on  their  behalf.     When  some  of  the  preceding  speakers 
were  addressing  us,  I  really  had  to  rub  my  eyes  to  identify  some  of  the  very  excellent 
people  to  whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  ministering  every  Sunday  in  their  assigned 
and  allotted  pews.   The  class  of  people  in  question,  who  are  pewholders,  have  received, 
I   think,   rather    harsh    treatment  from  this  Congress  this  afternoon.      They  have 
been  called  by  certain  very  ugly  names.    They  are  spoken  of  not  only  as  persons 
who  are  abusing  their  privileges,  and  who  have  no  right  to  these  privileges,  but  they 
are  actually  in  the  committal  of  a  sin.     They  are  actually  trafficking  in  God's  house 
in  some  way  not  quite  appreciable  to  those  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
They  are  also  haters  of  strangers.     We  have  heard  that  strangers  are  the  bite  noir  of 
pewholders,  and  other  expressions  such  as  this  have  been  used  towards  this  very  excel- 
lent class  of  persons.     The  treatment  they  have  received  reminds  me  of  a  story  very 
prevalent  at  the  time  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford.     The  story  runs,   that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  were  engaged  at  a.  wine  party  in  traversing  the  actions  and  the 
characters  of  their  parents.     One  man  fold  how  his  ''governor"  was  a  stingy  old 
fellow  ;  another  described  how  his  kept  him  down,  and  so  they  went  the  round,  until 
one  young  man  rather  shyly  observed  from  a  comer  of  the  room,  "  Why,  you  fellows, 
we  must  remember  that  our  governors  are  after  all  our  fellow  creatures."     Well,  I 
would  go  even  farther  than  that  with  regard  to  defending  these  pew-holders — these 
iniquitous  persons  who  have  been  held  up  for  our  scorn  and  reprobation  this  afternoon. 
I  consider  that  so  far  from  being  sinners  against  the  Church  or  against  God,  these  pew- 
holders, in  many  places  where  the  pew  system  prevails,  form  the  very  cream  of  the 
Church.    They  are  amongst  the  most  benevolent  and  beneficent  of  our  church  people. 
In  many  places  they  constitute  the  very  backbone  of  the  parish.    They  are  the  persons 
who  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  vicar  in  every  difficulty  and  emergency,  and  they 
contribute  very  largely  to  church  objects.     In  many  cases  they  are  the  persons  who 
have  been  the  means  of  building  and  promoting  the  very  church  itself.     It  seems  to 
be  rather  hard  therefore  that  they  should  be  summarily  treated  in  this  way.     I  would 
conclude  with  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying.     Some  towns  where  the  pew  system 
most  prevails,  send  up  very  much  larger  sums  than  any  other  places  in  England  to  our 
great  missionary  societies.     I  have  before  me  the  case  of  Cheltenham,  where  the 
churches  are  mostly  pew-rented.     ;f  1,450  is  about  the  amount  sent  amongst  others  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.     Sheffield,  which  is  one  of  those  places  under  the 
shadow  of  the  same  system,  sends  ;£'2,7oa    Another  blighted  region  sends  up  ;f  2,000, 
and  Clifton,  Bristol,  sends  up  the  large  sum  of  £^yxi.     St.  Peter's,  Eaton-square, 
,  may  be,  perhaps,  another  illustration  in  the  same  direction.    When  the  late  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  Eaton -square,  now  Bishop  of  Truro,  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
as  to  whether  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  give  up  the  pew  system  and  appropriation  in 
his  church,  he  was  advised  by  the  Bishop  of  London  not  to  do  so.     When  Qe  left  the 
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church  he  thanked  the  Bishop  of  London  very  cordially  for  giTing  him  that  adnoe^ 
because  not  only  was  this  system  of  very  great  use  in  the  support  of  the  church  itself, 
but  it  was  the  means  of  so  attaching  the  people  that  the  church  was  a  centre  ol 
beneficence  to  the  regions  beyond.  I  think  that  these  people  ought  not  to  be 
rudely  disturbed,  and  I  think  that  pewholders  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  tha  way 
that  they  have  been  this  morning.  If  this  controversy  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully, 
it  must  be  carried  on  kindly.  We  shall  not  attach  public  opinion  to  a  principle  by 
scorn  and  abuse,  and  by  bringing  exaggerated  statements  to  bear  upon  the  cfinsidecation 
of  a  great  question  like  this. 


The  Rev.  Newton  W.  J.  Mant,  Vicar  of  Sledmere. 

We  have  this  afternoon  listened  to  a  great  many  interesting  facts.  We  have  heard 
papers  read  which  absoluely  bristle  with  facts,  and  there  are  two  facts  which  have 
oeen  put  very  clearly  before  us.  One  is,  that  churchwardens  existed  long  before  pews 
appeared  upon  the  scene  ;  and  the  other,  that  pews  and  fixed  seats  in  our  churches 
were  a  concession  to  weakness.  Now,  it  seems  as  though  our  churchwardens  were 
regarded  pretty  much  as  officials  of  the  bishop,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  assign  seats  to 
the  parishioners,  according  to  their  degree.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Free  and 
Open  Church  Association,  I  may  say  that  we  totally  deny  that  there  should  be  any 
recognition  of  social  degrees  whatever  in  the  house  of  God.  Grades  in  society  there 
are,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  remove  them  ;  they  are  part  of  those  accidents  which  God 
has  made,  and  which  follow  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  ^rave.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  people  in  church,  labelled  as  belonging  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  class.  We  are 
willing  enough  that  they  should  place  themselves  just  where  they  please,  and  we  have 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  and  the  good  manners  of  the  English  public,  and  the 
English  religious  public  especially,  which  makes  us  feel  certain  that  people  will  not 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  their  neighbours.  At  the  present  moment,  when,  as  we 
hope,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  most  important  piece  of  legislation — a  piece  of  legislation 
which,  no  doubt,  should  be  fairly  and  honestly  and  carefully  criticised — we  have 
before  us  this  fact,  that  the  bishops  are  hemmed  in  and  tied  down  in  the  meshes  of  a 
great  net,  which  has  been  gradually  woven  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers  for  several 
centuries  past.  We  find  that  there  are  prelates  who  are  thoroughly  and  entirely 
converted  to  our  free  and  open  system,  as  we  call  it,  who,  nevertheless,  are  compelled 
because  they  are  ecclesiastical  officials,  either  by  their  chancellors  as  their  deli^ates* 
or  sometimes  by  their  own  lips,  to  give  decisions  which  one  feels  must  be  contrary  to 
their  conscience,  and  to  their  wishes  for  the  Church  of  God.  Now,  let  me  take  such 
a  case  as  this.  Some  little  time  ago,  as  you  are  aware,  large  sums  of  money  were 
raised  for  ten  fresh  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  Free  and  Open  Church 
Association  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Bishop,  and  his  reply  to  them  was  that  he  was 
"already  converted."  This  afternoon  our  speakers  have  quoted  several  decisions 
which  have  been  given  by  bishops  and  their  chancellors,  but  they  have  not  quoted  a 
decision  which  was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  7ih  March,  1882,  in  the 
Horley  case,  where  he  says,  "By  the  ecclesiastical  law,  it  belongs  to  the  office  of 
churchwardens  to  assign  seats,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  according  to  decisions 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  tbe  parishioners  are  not  at  liberty  to  choose  any  seats  they 
like.  Now,  if  there  is  a  bishop  who  has  his  heart  in  the  work,  and  who  is  determined, 
if  he  can,  to  work  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  to  make  the  Church  the  Church  of 
the  nation,  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  We  wish,  if  we  can,  to  free  and  to  liberate 
these  good  bishops,  whom  we  so  deeply  venerate  and  respect,  from  the  meshes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  which,  as  decisions  are  piled  up  and  precedents  formed,  becomes 
stronger  and  more  powerful  every  year  we  live.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  remarkably 
interesting  piece  of  correspondence,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
important  pieces  of  correspondence  which  have  to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
or  their  chancellors  in  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  of  seats.  There  is  in  the  town 
of  Beverley,  perhaps  I  may  sa^,  the  most  magnificent  parish  church  in  the  whole  of 
England— St.  Mary's,— and  it  seats  950  people.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  four 
churchwardens  of  that  parish  have  ceased  to  appropriate  seats.  Previously  to  last 
Sunday,  the  churchwardens  issued  a  placard,  and  duly  announced  among  the  people 
that  "  on  and  after  the  3rd  October  next,  every  parishioner,  whether  he  has  had  ft  sett 
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assigned  to  him  or  not,  has  a  legal  right  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the  wardens,  where 
needful)  at  any  time  before  or  during  service,  to  enter  and  take  any  place  then  empty 
(except  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  choir  and  wardens),  "etc  Now  the 
Archbishop  replies  to  them :  "  The  law  upon  the  subject  of  church  seats  is  quite  clear. 
The  churchwardens  are  the  officers  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  their  duty  is  to 
assign  seats  in  the  church  to  the  parishioners,  according  to  their  degree,"  etc.  Now, 
with  the  deepest  respect  aiid  reverence  for  my  diocesan,  and  without  wishing  in  any 
disrespectful  way  to  question  the  opinion  which  he  has  chosen  to  give  to  the  church- 
wardens of  Beverley,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  as  a  clergyman  and  a  churchman,  that 
his  Grace,  like  the  good  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  all  the  other  bishops  who  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  their  surroundings,  to  give  those  unfortunate  decisions, 
has  been  compelled  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Beverley  should  be  seated  according 
to  their  degree.  What  was  the  consec^uence  of  this  communication  ?  It  was,  that  the 
churchwardens  replied  to  the  Archbishop  at  some  length,  saying  that,  *'  for  the 
reasons  alleged,  the  churchwardens  must  respectfully  decline,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  withdraw  their  notice  or  rescind  their  resolution,  and  must  leave  to  your 
Grace  the  responsibility  of  such  further  action  in  the  matter  as  you  may  deem  fitting." 
I  claim  that,  when  we  get  the  Parish  Churches  Bill  passed,  it  will  relieve  our  bishops 
of  great  difficulty,  and  will  lessen  the  friction  whidh  accompanies  this  question.  That 
is  Uie  best  way  to  meet  these  episcopal  decisions,  whether  given  by  the  bishop  or  by 
his  delegate,  the  chancellor ;  but  until  we  can  get  such  an  Act  passed,  let  the  church- 
wardens fight  it  out. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Rector  of  Stathern,  Melton  Mowbray. 

I  HAVE  heard  it  stated  frequently  during  this  discussion  that  the  parish  church  is 
meant  for  the  parishioners.  No  doubt  it  is.  And  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
churchwardens  are  empowered  to  seat  those  parishioners.  The  objection  which  has 
been  raised  so  strongly  to-day  against  this  plan  of  the  churchwardens  seating  the 
parishioners  is  that,  in  many  churches  just  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  so  many  people 
crowd  into  the  services  that  the  parishioners  must  be  there  half  an  hour  before  the 
services  be^^in  if  they  would  get  a  seat.  Now  those  persons  coming  from  a  distance 
are  not  parishioners,  and  are  not  bound  to  be  seated  by  the  churdiwardens  of  the 
parish.  And,  in  many  other  cases,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
churchwardens  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  find  room  for  any  but  the  parishioners. 
I  will  take  the  great  seaside  places  upon  our  coasts.  In  the  winter  they  are  almost 
deserted.  In  the  summer  they  are  crowded  with  people.  And  being  crowded  with 
people,  there  must  be  church  accommodation  there  for  those  people.  But  is  the 
parish  to  find  that  accommodation  for  them  ?  You  will  say  that  the  trade  of  the  place 
IS  so  much  increased  during  the  season  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  I  hold  that  they 
ought  not.  I  hold  that  in  that  case  it  is  perfectly  equitable  that  visitors  should  provide 
for  themselves,  and  one  of  the  great  exceptions  in  which  they  might  be  called  upon  for 
pew  rents  ;  so  that  they  could  find  a  clergyman  there  who  womd  be  able,  under  the^ 
direction  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  to  minister  to  them  when  they  are  distant 
from  their  homes.  It  is  not  like  a  place  where  they  are  at  home,  and  where  the 
churchwardens  are  bound  to  seat  them.  But  in  the  Parish  Church  Bill  every  church 
will  be  thrown  open,  and  at  once.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  if  you  go 
throughout  the  country ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  bad  thing  in  some  little  seaside  place 
which  is  just  coming  mto  notice,  because  the  visitors  to  that  seaside  place  will  crowd 
out  the  parishioners,  so  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  go  to  church  during  the  season. 
Take  the  case  of  Llandudno.  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  Llandudno  a  little  fishing 
village  with  but  a  few  isolated  cottages.  What  is  it  now  ?  A  little  Liverpool.  It  is 
growing  so  quickly  that  no  one  knows  what  it  might  have  been  had  not  the  sea  fixed 
limits  to  its  expansion.  Well,  surely  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
that  little  plot  of  land  is  to  find  church  room  for  all  the  people  who  crowd  there  in  the 
season.  I  am  strongly  in  fovour  in  all  other  respects  of  these  free  and  open  sittings.  I 
have  been  shocked  in  my  own  parish.  I  was  shocked  when  I  first  went  to  it  at  hearing 
that  there  was  a  faculty  which  assigned  the  sittings  to  the  several  people  ;  and  when  I 
went  there,  the  very  first  Sunday  when  there  was  a  crowd  of  curious  people,  as  there 
usually  is  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  the  new  parson  is,  I  found  an  old  lady  sitting  in  a 
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large  square  pew.  She  had  a  brass-knobbed  umbrella  in  her  hand,  and  it  was  not  to 
keen  the  rain  from  her  as  she  came  to  church  or  as  she  went  home,  but  it  was  to 
''job  "  at  the  hands  of  the  people  who  should  try  to  invade  her  sanctuary.  Now  that 
surely  was  a  grievance.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  found  this  much-talked-of  faculty, 
and  I  ascertained  it  to  be  this — that  the  churchwardens  should  from  time  to  time  seat 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  requirements.  I  was  glad  to  find  that,  for  it  was 
just  what  I  needed.  I  then  asked  the  parishioners  themselves  to  throw  down  the 
pews  in  the  church,  and  I  asked  them  to  put  in  seats — which  they  did— of  good, 
sound,  solid  oak,  and  now  every  seat  in  my  church  is  free  and  open,  and  I  may  say  is 
occupied. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus    Bennett,  Rector  of  Newton  Hall, 

Northumberland. 

One  of  the  preceding  speakers  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  bishops  present.  I  would 
be  much  more  pleased  to  have  those  Lords  who  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Parish 
Churches  Bill  present  on  this  occasion.  If  they  were  present,  I  think  that  they  would 
hear  something  to  their  advantage.  The  word  "  Church/'  as  I  saw  from  a  letter  long 
since  in  77ie  Guardian^  had  its  origin  in  a  manner  that  I  have  not  time  to  trace  now 
in  the  word  "  cross."  And  the  writer  said  that  originally  "  the  people  met  for  wor- 
ship at  the  parish  cross."  '  Who  would  think  of  having  appropriated  seats,  or  any 
but  free  and  open  seats,  for  an  open  air  service,  where  the  minister  stood  by  the  cross  ? 
I  confess  that  I  am  altogether  in  favour  of  free  and  open  unappropriated  churches.  I 
dislike  the  pew  system,  because  I  had  a  taste  of  it  in  London,  where  my  sittings  were 
£2  I2s.  6d.  apiece,  and  I  found  that  I  could  get  very  few  people  in  the  £2  12s.  6d. 
places,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  had  a  good  array  of  free  and  open  seats,  and 
that  good  array  of  free  and  open  seats  was  always  well  filled  with  the  poor.  Again, 
at  Plymouth,  I  had  trial  of  that  tyrannical  system — ^the  pew  system.  There,  again, 
we  had  the  best  part  of  the  church  assigned  to  the  poor,  and  set  apart  for  them  free 
and  unappropriated  for  ever.  I  do  not  like  the  word  appropriated  at  all,  but  I  love 
seats  free  ana  open  for  all  classes.  And  there,  again,  we  had  those  free  seats  always 
well-filled  with  the  poor  on  Sundays,  morning  and  evening.  But  my  pew  renters, 
each  of  them,  looked  upon  himself  as  my  bishop.  And  I  recollect  one  pew 
renter  sent  me  word  that  if  I  spoke  against  drunkenness,  he  would  give  up 
his  seat.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  at  Plymouth  I  happened  to  vote 
politically — as  I  have  voted  all  my  life — and  I  immediately  lost  half  my 
congregation.  If  that  is  not  tyranny,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  And,  therefore, 
I  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  pew-rent  sjrstem.  Then  I  think  that  our  churches 
should  be  free — free  as  the  air.  The  good  things  of  the  earth  are  all  free.  The  air 
which  we  breathe  is  free.  The  water  which  we  drink  is  free.  ("  No,  no.")  Perhaps 
there  is  a  water  rate  in  the  towns,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  country,  and  I  say  that  one 
of  the  best  spiritual  gifts  to  a  country  is  the  Church,  and  I  think  that  the  Church 
ought  to  be  free.  More  than  that,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  in  the 
churches  even  in  the  seats  and  their  furniture.  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  the  minister 
of  a  little  island  church — the  beautiful  little  church  at  Brownsea  or  Branksea  Island* 
in  Poole  Harbour,  and  there  we  had  all  the  seats  just  furnished  exactly  the  same.  I  am 
now  rector  of  another  church  on  similar  principles  at  Newton  Hall,  Stocksfield-on- 
Tyne,  Northumberland,  and  there  we  have  all  the  seats  open  to  the  poor,  and  all 
furnished  alike.  And  then  before  I  sit  down  I  must  say  one  word  in  favour  of  open 
churches.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  went  to  the  parish  church  at  Wakefield  to-day, 
and  I  walked  round  the  whole  church  and  tried  every  door,  and  I  found  that  each 
of  the  doors  was  shut  fast.  I  say  this  ought  not  to  be,  especially  in  Congress  week* 
I  owe  the  grace  of  God  which  I  once  had  to  resist  a  strong  temptation  to  a  church 
being  open.  A  lady  said,  "You  are  strongly  wrought  upon.  You  are  stnmly 
tempted.  For  heaven's  sake  go  into  that  church  and  pray  to  God  for  power  to  resist 
this  strong  temptation. '*  I  took  the  lady's  advice.  I  went  into  the  church,  and  X 
knelt  before  the  rails  and  got  grace,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  to  resist  that  strong  tempta- 
tion, which  if  indulged  in  would  in  all  probability  have  plunged  me  into  the  utmost 
misery.  But  I  got  grace  to  resist  it.  Therefore  I  implore  this  meeting  to  have  open 
as  well  as  free  churches. 
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The  object  of  the  Bill  that  has  been  unfolded  to  us  to-day  is  undoubtedly  good,  and 
its  methods  perhaps  are  good.     But  I  believe  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  no  legis- 
lation whatever  is  required  for  us  to  be  rid  of  a  great  many  of  the  abuses  now  per- 
mitted to  exist.    I  speak  from  some  experience,  and  from  much  information.    The  infor- 
mation was  gained  some  years  ago,  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to  many  parish 
churches,  in  which,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  I  found  that  no  attempt  what- 
ever had  ever  been  made  even  to  inquire  into  the  plea  upon  which  rents  are  obtained 
bjr  so-called  owners  in  parish  churches.    The  experience  is  that  of  a  man  who  became 
vicar  of  a  church  which  he  found  full  in  one  sense  and  nearly  empty  in  another.     It 
held  a  thousand  people,  and  it  was  nominally  full.    That  is,  all  the  lettable  seats  were 
let.     It  was  nearly  empty,  inasmuch  as  very  little  more  than  an  average  of  one  person 
per  pew  used  to  attend.     Then  he  found  that  he  was  one  of  about  thirty  so-called 
owners,  these  owners  each  drawing  the  proceeds  of  rents  from  pews  and  sittings  in  the 
church.     He  saw  many  brass  plates  on  the  doors,  indicating  the  supposed  ownership 
of  pews,  in  whole  or  in  half.     But  he  also  saw  what  puzzled  him  for  some  time — two 
letters  in  fresh  paint  on  a  number  of  pews,  the  letters  bein^  '*  W.  R."    It  was  a 
mysterious  hieroglyphic.     He  could  not  divine  the  meaning  of  it,  and  so  he  asked  one 
01  the  church  officers,  by  whom  he  was  told  that  '*  W.  R."  was  the  abbreviation  of 
the  word  "  Warden."    Then  he  found  that  ihe  churchwardens  made  a  practice  of  lay- 
ing hands  upon  every  pew  of  which  they  did  not  know  that  any  individual  professed 
to  be  the  owner,  and  diligently  followed  up  the  acquirement  by  painting  on  the  pew 
door  the  letters  '*  W.  R,"  up  to  the  number,  it  might  be,  of  60,  70,  or  more,  for  which 
they  themselves  exacted  and  received  rent  from  parishioners  &nd  otliers.     The  incum- 
bent, being  a  lover  of  the  free  and  open  church  system,  said,  *'  I  do  not  like  to  receive 
my  rent,  for  which  I  can  show  no  title-deed ;     ai^d  to  one  of  the  churchwardens 
remarked,   **  I  find  that  you  arc  yourselves  doing  the  thing  which  you  are  put  into 
office,  and  admitted  by  the  archdeacon  at  the  visitation,  to  prevent  being  done  by 
other  people  ! "    The  churchwarden,  in  reply,  used  the  expression  quoted  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  which  was  received  with  something  of  disapproval.     He 
said  to  his  clergyman,  "  I  know  we  are  doing  wrong.     We  are  making  the  church  '  a 
den  of  thieves;*  "  adding  this,   **I  do  not  see  by  what  other  means  we  can  get  the 
money,  and  so  we  propose  to  continue  to  do  so."    The  clergyman  consulted  hiseccle- 
siastical  superiors,  and  they  said,  "  The  accretions  of  years  are  not  to  be  removed  at  a 
single  stroke.     Proceed  with  caution.    Avoid  indiscretion."    And  that  is  the  aflvice 
which  rural  deans,  archdeacons,  and  bishops  naturally  give.    Knowing  the  impulsive 
character  of  nearly  all  the  clergy,  and  their  ignorance  in  many  things  besides  theology, 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors  advise  reforming  clergymen  in  the  first  instance  to  proceed 
with  caution.     Well,  they  left  him  to  struggle  on,  which  he  did,  and  when  he  had 
achieved  the  victory  (which  was  attained  not  by  any  heroic  efforts  whatever,  but  by 
simple  investigation),  they  said  to  him,  '*  You  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 
So  I  beg  to  say  that  investigation  without  legislation  will  remove  a  great  number  of 
evils. 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Vicar  of  Bodelwyddan, 

St.  Asaph. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  sent  in  my  card  to  address  this  meeting  if  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  previously  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  who  immediately  followed  the 
papers  which  have  been  read,  because  he  expressed  what  I  was  going  to  say  so  much 
better  than  I  can  say  it  myself,  that  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  me 
to  make  room  for  other  speakers.     The  reason  I  sent  it  in  was  that  the  whole  of  the 

fapers  seemed  so  very  one-sided.  I  am  myself  in  favour  of  free  and  open  churches, 
ut  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  obtained  without  a  little  more  of  sweet  reasonable- 
ness, and  that  coming  to  a  platform  and  accusing  the  bishops  of  cowardice,  and 
accusing  the  churchwardens  of  turning  the  church  into  a  den  of  thieves—— 

Mr.  Dodd. 

I  BSLIEVE  I  did  not  use  the  word  "cowardice." 
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Of  course  I  retract  anything  if  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  bishops  were  very  willing  to  come  and  attend  working  men's  meetings,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  come  when  their  conduct  was  likely  to  be  criticised.  [Mr. 
DoDD  :  Quite  right.]  There  are  numbers  like  myself  who  would  work  far  more  for 
the  free  and  open  church,  if  there  was  a  little  more  tenderness  in  dealing  with  those 
whose  circumstances  prevent  them  from  carrying  it  out.  We  know — ^most  of  us  have 
seen — the  good  that  flows  from  opening  churches.  I  would  add  one  more  thing.  This 
is  not  a  rich  man's  and  a  poor  man's  question  alone.  In  many  of  our  country  churches 
there  is  room  to  spare  for  everyone ;  but  you  may  argue  as  much  as  you  like,  but  you 
win  not  get  the  poorest  man  of  the  place  not  to  wish  to  come  and  sit  in  the  same  seat 
Sunday  after  Sunday  with  his  family  ;  and  if  a  stranger  comes  into  the  church  where 
the  seats  are  all  free,  I  see  no  hardship  in  asking  him  to  sit  in  some  other  seat,  and 
not  to  put  himself  down  where  he  would  prevent  the  poor  labourer  from  sitting  with 
his  wife  and  his  family  in  his  accustomed  seat. 


J.  Trevarthen,  Esq. 

Something  has  been  said  this  afternoon  about  a  class  of  churches  which  I  imagine 
must  be  very  rare.    Thole  wonderful  churches  which  are  said  to  be  so  inconveniently 
crammed  in  the  remarkable  way  that  the  speakers  have  described,  are  things  almost 
unknown,  except  in  connection  with  the  free  system,  I  believe ;  and  I  venture  to 
throw  out  the  very  obvious  hint  to  them,  that  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  of  that 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  providing  more  churches  of  the  same  sort.     When  people,  in  a 
localitv  where  there  are  several  churches,  affect  one  particular  church,  and  usually  the 
one  which  is  free  and  open,  and  where  there  are  bright  services,  and  so  is  popular, 
make  the  others  similarly  popular,  and  the  comp>arison  will  become  less  odious.     I 
should  like  to  say  that  although  the  progress  of  this  movement  is  remarkably  great,  as 
instanced  by  the  almost  undivided  opinion,  I  imagine,  of  the  meeting  here  as  elsewhere, 
yet  there  is  much  to  be  done,  for  I  met  the  other  day  the  most  remarkable  instance,  I 
think,  of  cool  assumption  that  I  have  lately,  or  ever,  heard  of.     I  was  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  recently,  and  I  went  into  a  church  which  had  been  beautifully 
restored.     I  do  not  know  the  people  there,  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  accused  of  any 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  but  I  went  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  beautifully 
restored  church  of  Arreton.     Most  people  know  about  Arreton,  in  connection  with  the 
DcUrymca^s  Daughter,     I  was  taken  by  some  parishioners  into  the  church  for  the 
afternoon  service,  and  when  I  had  risen  from  my  knees  on  going  into  the  church,  what 
should  I  see  on  the  end  of  the  pew  (as  I  am  obliged  to  call  it  under  the  circumstances) 
but  a  little  ticket,  not  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  £^.,  or  Peter  Robinson,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  which  said,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  **  Reserved  for  future 
appropriation."     I  think  that  is  lovely — quite  lovely  !     Not  content  with  appropriating 
all  the  seats  that  anybody  seemed  to  wish  for  or  desire,  the  authorities  actually  put  a 
label  on  the  seat  and  say,  '*  Reserved  for  future  appropriation  "  I     Something  has  been 
said  to-day  about  social  distinctions  in  church,  as  between  rich  and  poor.     I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  if  you  want  to  get  the  poor  to  pay  that  natural  respect 
which  they  are  said  to  be  always  ready  to  give  to  the  rich,  you  should  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  tendering  it  voluntarily  when  you  assume  that  they  are  willing  to 
give  them  their  position — ^not  claiming  that  the  rich  should  be  otherwise  entitled  to 
the  best  seats  in  the  church.     I  say  if  you  are  quite  sure  that  the  poor  are  so  con- 
siderate, then  surely  you  may  let  them  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  voluntarily. 
And  I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  believe  that  nothing  will  do  more  to  induce  all  daiises 
of  society  to  hold  their  proper  relation  to  one  another  than  treating  them,  in  church  at 
least,  as  all  one.     They  will  be  free,  then,  to  recognise  proper  worldly  distinctions 
elsewhere.     But  if  you  ram  worldly  distinctions  down  the  people's  throats  when  they 
go  even  to  church, — well,  good-bye  to  worldly  distinctions.    I  must  say  one  word 
about  the  *'poor  little  Bill."    One  objection  has  been  made  to  it  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Marshall.     He,  speaking,  as  he  says,  from  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  movement^ 
regrets  exceedingly  that  Parliament  should  be  invoked  in  the  matter.     I  know  exactly 
what  his  sentiment  on  that  matter  is,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  his  objection  is 
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founded  on  a  mistake,  because  Parliament  is  not  asked  by  this  Bill  to  declare  any  new 
principle.  If  we  were  going  to  Parliament  to  ask  them  to  do  something  which  never 
had  been  done,  or  to  declare  something  in  relation  to  churches  that  never  had  been 
declared,  such,  for  instance,  as  to  alter  the  marriage  law,  then,  I  say,  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  We  are  only  asking  now  that  Parliament  should  declare  for  the 
guidance  of  all  future  generations  what  is  the  really  existing  normal  state  of  things. 
I  hope  that  you  will  bear  that  distinction  firmly  in  mind ;  and  I  imagine  that  Mr. 
Marshairs  objection  will  then  disappear.  And  as  to  the  free  system  paying,  it  seems 
to  me  that  for  churchmen,  the  question  is  not  surely  first  whetner  it  will  pay  or  not, 
hut  is  it  right  ?  Right  always  pa3rs,  at  any  rate  in  the  long  run,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  no  stronger  argument  can  be  brought  against  the  pew  system  than  to  insinuate  or 
declare,  as  has  been  done  this  afternoon,  that  though  people  are  willing  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money  to  go  to  church,  in  a  mercantile  way  they  are  not  willing  to  give  to 
the  same  extent.  It  shows  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  whole  plan,  and  I  hope  that 
any  who  still  oppose  will  yet  see,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  a  matter  concerning  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  and  then  they  will  surely  help  us  to  carry  this  great  movement 
for  the  relief  of  all  concerned. 


The  Rev  J.  Cowden  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset 

I  SHALL  occupy  but  one  moment  of  your  time.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that,  speaking 
generally,  there  are  two  sorts  of  churches.  There  are  the  town  churches,  which  derive 
their  income  from  fees  and  pew  rents ;  and  there  are  also  the  ancient  parish  churches 
of  the  land,  having  an  endowment,  which  varies  more  or  less  in  amount,  though 
sometimes  it  is  a  considerable  endowment,  for  the  support  of  the  clergyman.  What 
I  venture  to  think  is  the  right  and  proper  thing,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the 
endowed  churches,  is,  that  those  churches  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  endow- 
ment— and  we  know  there  are  such — ought  to  be  for  the  ^nefit  of  the  people,  as  far 
as  possible,  without  any  fee  or  payment  for  the  support  of  the  incumbent.  What, 
I  would  ask,  is  the  use  of  churches  with  a  rich  endowment  if  the  people  are 
not  to  derive  some  benefit  thereby?  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  decided,  by 
the  action  he  has  taken  under  the  Pluralities  Act,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
clei^^yman  with  sufficient  annual  endowment  to  provide  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
benefice  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  people  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  endow- 
ment was,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  free  use  of  the  parishioners.  I  should  like  to  go 
a  step  further  than  the  bishop,  and  say  that  if  the  people  are  to  have  this  provision 
.  made  for  their  religious  needs,  they  certainly  ought  to  have  the  provision  made  in 
common — not  for  a  section  of  the  people,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  people ;  because, 
immediately  you  appropriate  seats,  you  shut  out  a  portion  of  the  people  of  a  parish. 
To  speak  for  myself,  I  am  the  incumbent  of  a  rural  church  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rural  district,  and  I  know  quite  well  the  sort  of  system  which  most  generally  prevails 
there,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  it  is  the  same  that  is  in  operation  in  many  of  the 
rural  districts  of  England ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing 
for  any  incumbent  of  a  rural  parish  to  throw  his  church  open  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  people.  As  a  rule,  two-thirds  of  the  seats  of  a  rural  church  get  appropriated, 
and  appropriated  not  to  persons  occupying  seats — would  that  it  were  only  so  I — 
but  to  persons  claiming  the  right  of  possession  to  *'pews,"  which  are  capable  of 
containing  some  four  or  five  or  more  persons.  And  when  those  pews  come  to  be 
**  occupied,*'  what  is  the  result  ?  Well,  we  read  only  a  short  time  ago  of  a  case 
where  a  pew  capable  of  holding  forty  persons  was  tenanted  by  a  solitary  nursemaid 
and  two  or  three  children.  That,  happily,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  but  I  will  say 
that  you  may  go  into  many  churches  with  pews  capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
persqps,  and  which  only  contain  one.  Now,  let  a  clergyman  in  the  position  I  have 
indicated  try  to  get  rid  of  the  pew  system  !  He  will  write  probably  to  the  Free 
and  Open  Church  Society  in  London,  who  will  give  him  most  excellent  advice  how 
to  set  about  it !  But  when  you  get  your  farmers  around  you  in  your  comfortable 
little  vestry  on  some  Easter  Monday,  and  put  the  matter,  before  them  fairly  and 
straightforwardly,  as  you  think,  you  will  find  perhaps  such  a  different  response 
made  to  your  arguments,  that  you  will  in  the  end  be  ready  to  go  away,  and  be 
satisfied  if  you  can  get  your  tithes  and  your  glebe -rents,  and  resolve  to  trouble 
yourself  no  further  about  that  other  "  third "  who  are  compelled  to  content  thenn- 
selves  with  the  back  seats ! 
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WORKING     WOMEN'S     MEETING. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  AM  going  to  begin  with  a  story  which  is  well-known  to  some  of  you,  but  I  am  sore 
you  won't  mind  hearing  it  again.  On  one  occasion^  Boswell,  who  was — ^what  sbaU  I 
call  him?— a  very  pestilent  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  put  to  him  one  of  those 
questions  which  sometimes  irritated  the  doctor.  "Sir,**  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  locked  up  all  night  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?  "  "  Do  ?  "  was 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "  You  are  a  fool ! "  Notwithstanding  that  answer,  I  am 
going  to  take  this  as  the  text  on  which  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  "  What 
would  you  do  with  the  baby  ?  "  That,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  a  matter  which  I 
should  rather  leave  to  you  than  speak  of  myself ;  but  I  venture  to  think  there  cannot 
be  a  better  text  for  any  one  who  looks  to  the  welfare  of  this  evil  world,  and  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  than  that  text  constantly  in  their  minds,  what  will 
they  do  with  the  children.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  It  is  often  said  that  this  power 
of  human  life  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  this  country.  I  venture  to  think  it  is 
quite  true — whether  Mr.  Dalton  is  right  or  not — that  the  most  nuurked  characteristics 
of  any  individual  man  are  the  results  of  the  training  his  mother  has  given  him.  People 
like  to  say — and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  keep  the  fact  to  yourselves,  and  not  tell  it 
to  your  husbands — that  this  intellectual  power,  the  mind-force,  of  a  child  comes  from 
the  mother ;  and  that  the  moral  characteristics  of  a  child  come  from  the  father.  All  I 
can  say  is  that,  if  that  be  true,  it  is  a  very  great  indictment  against  men  at  large ;  because 
the  fractiousness  of  the  child,  the  wilfulness,  the  ingrained  selfishness — and  there  is 
nothing  in  creation  more  selfish  than  a  two-year-old  child — would,  in  that  case,  be  the 
results  of  the  characteristics  of  the  father.  I  will  be  free  to  admit  this,  that  men  are  m 
great  deal  more  selfish  than  women.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  more  in  our  nature  to 
be  so  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  so.  Now,  I  want  you  to  think.  Suppose  we  are  fiacing 
'this  question  :  **  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  children  ?  "  I  want  you  to  say  to 
yourselves,  "  God  has  given  me  a  child,  and  my  duty  is  to  make  the  very  best  possible 
of  it."  It  would  be  great  folly  to  take  some  precious  thing  and  spoil  it.  You  do  not 
give  anything  very  precious  to  the  child,  because  the  first  thing  it  does — and  it  is  an 
illustration  of  its  selfishness — is  to  put  it  into  its  mouth.  If  you  lend  it  a  watch,  your 
desire  is  to  put  it  to  its  ear  ;  but  its  tiny  little  fingers  grope  round  it,  and  it  does  its 
best  to  get  it  into  its  mouth.  Did  you  ever  think  what  that  means  ?  I  know  what  the 
mothers  say.  They  say  it  is  teething.  They  say  it  is  good  for  the  teeth,  and  that  it 
is  chewing  to  get  its  teeth  through.  I  wonder  whether  that  is  the  case.  I  think  there 
is  another  meaning.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  sign  that  children  like  to  have 
something  in  their  mouths  ;  and  wnat  I  would  like  to  warn  you,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
this,  if  you  would  like  your  children  to  grow  up  true  men  and  women,  teach  then)  from 
the  first  to  have  a  mastery  over  the  lower  appetites  of  their  nature.  Children,  like 
human  beings  in  general,  have  a  good  deal  of  the  beast  about  them.  The  very  glory 
and  dignity  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  that  they  ride  on  the  beast,  and  the  beast 
does  not  ride  on  them.  When  you  see  a  jnan  on  horseback,  you  say  there  is  a 
picture  of  what  should  be — the  beast  below  and  the  man  above.  Your  great  desire  is 
that  your  children  should  be  mounted  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  animal,  and  strong 
-in  their  power  of  self-control.  That  is  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  How  are  we 
-to  effect  that  T  I  want  you  to  think  about  it  leisurely  and  sensibly  ;  and  in  ihe  first 
place  there  are  two  things  I  want  you  to  remember,  first,  that  the  passions  are  strong. 
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and  secondlj,  that  the  will  is  weak.  How  can  I  put  that  b«it  except  by  reminding 
yon  again  of  the  mounted  man?  Here  is  a  little  lad,  and  he  is  going  to  be  mounted 
on  the  pony  for  the  6rst  time.  He  finds  a  difficulty  in  keeping  his  seat.  A  man  learn- 
ing to  skate  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  feet.  He  falls,  and  falls,  and  by  frequent 
iafling  learns  how  to  keep  his  feet ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  lad  on  the  pony,  by 
being  frequently  thrown,  learns  how  to  keep  his  seat.  I  take  that  as  a  picture  of  human 
life,  and  say,  *'  My  child  has  got  an  animal,  and  the  animal  sometimes  throws  him.  1 
want  to  bring  him  up  so  that  the  animal  will  not  throw  him.  I  will  try  to  teach  him 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  sit  in  the  saddle  all  life-long,  and  ride  through  the  world  as 
a  knight  errant,  eager  to  do  battle  on  behalf  of  all  that  is  good  and  true.*'  But  at  the 
start  the  will  is  weak,  he  cannot  keep  his  seat ;  and  the  passions  are  strong,  the  horse 
can  upset  him,  therefore,  I  must  make  the  will  stronger  than  the  passions.  Do  we 
always  do  that  ?  Do  you  think  I  might  open  the  door  of  a  particular  house,  and  ask 
you  to  go  in,  and  see  what  we  will  see  there  ?  I  want  to  show  you  the  woman  wiser 
than  the  man,  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  man  has  the  child  upon  his  knee,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  there.  The  man  puts  his  hand  in  the  sugar  basin,  and  gives  the  child 
a  lump  of  sugar.  The  mother  says,  *' Don't  do  that."  He  says,  *' Why  not?'' 
" because,"  she  says,  *'you  will  injure  the  child."  He  says,  ''Nonsense;"  but  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  woman  is  right.  The  child  loves  the  sugar — and  here, 
observe,  that  I  am  not  saying  sugar  is  not  a  good  thing  ;  all  I  want  to  point  out  is, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  it  is  not  the  mere  craving  of  the  children's  desires  that  we 
are  ^tifving.  If  you  give  the  child  the  sugar  merely  because  it  wants  it,  you  are  really 
making  the  horse,  the  animal,  stronger  than  the  will  of  the  child  ;  and  it  is  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  child's  life  that  you  can  best  teach  it  to  control  its  appetite.  One  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  said  this  :  "  You  must  not  give  the  child  the  bottle  always  when 
it  cries ;  and  you  must  never  give  it  the  bottle  because  it  cries  ; "  for  you  must  remem- 
ber this,  that  the  child  will  get  into  the  habit  of  cry,  cry,  cry,  because  it  wants  its  little 
appetites,  as  distinguished  from  its  healthy  hunger,  gratified.  Satbfy  its  appetite,  its 
wholesome  hunger ;  but  be  very  careful  not  to  pander  to  its  desire  for  mere  gratification  ; 
for^  in  proportion  as  it  does  not  get  its  mouth  fed,  and  its  little  palate  tickled,  it  will 
learn  to  do  without  things  not  always  good  for  it.  Teach  it  self-control. 
Now  look  at  the  child,  grown  a  little  older,  when  it  is  set  down  to  its  book,  and  finds 
it  very  very  hard  work  to  learn  its  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table.  If  you  are 
a  schoolmistress,  you  are  probably  inclined  to  grumble  because  it  does  not  learn.  If 
you  watched  the  little  child's  eye,  you  would  see  it  trying  to  look  out  at  the  window ; 
and  if  you  could  get  at  its  little  feelings,  you  would  learn  that  it  felt  very  unhappy 
indeed.  The  master  or  mistress  who  does  not  understand  human  nature  says,  '*  You 
naughty  wilful  child,"  because  it  will  not  learn.  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
should  be  to  call  it  will-full  at  all.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  a  child  in  whom  the 
will  is  not  strong  enough.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  its 
will  is  strong.  It  is  as  weak  as  a  twi^,  and  what  we  want  to  go  back  to  is  the 
wholesome  philosophy  and  good  sense  which  says  that,  the  first  duty  is  to  educate  the 
will  to  be  stronger  and  stronger.  What  is  called  wilfulness  is  not  wilfulness  at  all. 
The  child  looks  out  of  the  window  because  it  has  a  wish  to  be  playing.  It  pulls  out 
from  its  pocket  dirty  things,  which  it  has  bought  at  the  sweet-meat  shop,  and  it  makes 
its  book  all  sticky,  and  you  say,  *'  You  wilful  child,  to  bring  in  these  things."  It  is 
not  will,  it  is  the  want  of  will.  It  is  the  love  that  it  has  acquired  for  these  things. 
Its  appetite,  its  passion,  is  stronger  than  its  will.  I  say  then,  make  its  will  stronger 
than  Its  appetite ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  if  the  child  has  a  firm,  strong  will  ngainst 
everything  that  looks  like  passion,  desire,  appetite,  only  then  will  it  grow  up  the 
master  of  itself,  and  no  man  can  obtain  a  mastery  of  life  until  he  has  obtained  a 
mastery  of  himself.  I  would  say  to  you,  when  you  are  inclined  to  grumble,  not  to  do 
so,  but  teach  it  that  everything  pleasant,  or  tempting,  or  merely  given  to  gratify  its 
appetite,  must  be  regarded  as  things  to  be  kept  under  control.  You  must  teach  it  to 
be  the  good  horseman  riding  on  the  animal,  and  you  can  only  do  so  by  making  its 
will  strong.  Now,  look  at  the  question  from  another  aspect.  Do  you  not  find  that, 
when  your  children  are  growing  up,  the  one  sad  thing  is  that,  though  they  themselves 
are  very  well  disposed,  they  somehow  or  another  get  into  bad  company,  and  get 
over-persuaded  and  go  wrong.  You  say  they  are  very  good  when  they  are  with  you, 
and  tnat  they  only  go  astray  when  they  follow  the  leadership  of  bad  companions.  If 
you  had  only  cultivated  your  child's  will,  and  made  it  strong  ;  if  you  had  taught  it  to 
say  "  no  "  to  its  appetite,  and  "  no  "  to  its  love  of  sweets ;  if  you  had  only  made 
its  will  strong,  it  would  have  been  able  to  say  *'  no  "  to  its  companions.  The  very 
things  that  you  are  r^retting  are  the  results  of  this,  that  you  have  not  taught  it  to  say . 
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*  *  no.'*  If  we  are  aiming  to  treat  children  with  reverence,  which  means  with 
holy  regard,  we  will  have  to  train  them  so  that  the  will  will  gain  strength.  Oth 
you  send  them  into  the  world  without  half  their  armour,  riding  on  a  ^eed  so  strong, 
ill-subdued,  and  untrained  that  they  cannot  hold  on,  the  horse  takes  fright,  and  they 
are  overthrown.  In  your  hands  lies  the  destiny  of  God*s  dear,  immortal  children, 
committed  to  your  care  in  the  great  town  or  community  in  which  you  live.  Wocnen 
can  do  more  in  the  first  twelve  ptionths  of  a  child's  life  than  all  the  School  Boards  and 
all  the  clergy  can  do  in  the  twelve  years  that  follow.  There  is  more  in  your  power 
than  in  that  of  the  clergy,  the  School  Board,  or  Parliament,  because  you  have  the 
power  of  giving  the  first  start,  the  first  direction,  to  these  little  ones.  Where,  I 
would  ask,  would  you  like  to  exercise  control  over  a  stream,  if  you  wished  to  direct  its 
course  or  improve  its  quality  ?  Where  it  has  broadened  out,  and  is  about  to  reach  the 
<x:ean,  or  even  higher  up,  where  you  could  not  leap  across  it  ?  No ;  but  up  there,  in 
the  high  hills,  where  the  stream  is  trickling  firom  its  fountain.  And  it  is  the  same  of 
the  stream  of  human  life.  At  its  fountain  you  are  able  to  cleanse  it,  and  make  it  pure. 
When  it  gets  down  into  the  plain,  and  past  the  houses  of  men,  it  has  pjrobably  goc 
befouled,  almost  past  purification  ;  but  here  at  the  source,  if  I  can  make  it  pure  and 
clear  and  strong,  then,  whatever  it  takes  as  it  passes  along  its  course,  its  heart  will  be 
whole,  its  essence  pure,  and  its  guidance  as  God  would  have  it.  Since  God  has 
entrusted  to  you  this  great,  this  holy  power,  this  power  grander  than  that  exercised 
by  kings,  it  behoves  you  to  exercise  it  wisely.  Therefore,  for  ^our  own  sakes,  for  the 
peace  of  your  lives,  for  the  children's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  of  the  brother 
on  the  sister  and  of  the  sister  on  the  brother,  for  the  sake  of  the  town  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  you  love,  for  the  sake  of  God,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  take  them  in  your  arms,  watch  over  them,  and  do  not  adlow  any 
temporary  indulgence  or  passing  passion  to  go  unnoticed  or  unremarked  ;  realise  that 
the  child  is  like  a  precious  investment  which  will  grow  to  a  fortune  hereafter,  and  say 
to  yourselves  that,  as  God  gave  it  to  me  and  holds  me  responsible  for  it,  so  from  its 
dawning  years  will  it  be  my  ceaseless  care.  Your  love  for  it  must  become  for  it  the 
expression  of  the  great  love  of  God  ;  so  that,  when  you  are  taken  away,  the  child  will 
yet  feel  that  the  recollection  of  your  care,  your  devotedness,  your  strong  influence, 
was  but  the  type  of  that  grander  influence  which  the  Everlasting  Father  has  over  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  His  children. 


The  Rev.  C.  I.  Atherton,  Vicar  of  Snaith,  Yorkshire. 

There  are  many  questions  that  come  before  us  in  these  days,  and  one  of  these  is  how 
far  women's  rights  are  to  go.  A  number  of  people  tell  us  of  mothers  and  sisters  who 
are  anxious  to  nave  the  power  of  giving  votes.  There  are,  too,  a  great  many  ladies 
who  do  excellent  work  on  Boards  of  Guardians  and  School  Boards,  and  I  don't  know 
who  could  do  it  better.  But  there  are  certain  departments  of  women's  rights  in  which 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  she  has  supreme  and  exclusive  domination,  and 
which  she  can  exercise  whether  she  has  a  vote  or  not,  or  is  or  is  not  on  a  Board  of 
Guardians  or  a  School  Board.  In  the  first  pUce,  she  has  a  "  right "  to  be  genial  sun- 
shine to  her  home.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  stars  arc  the  poetry  of  heaven. 
Women,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  world.  Again  it  is  said 
that  men  are  made  to  govern,  but  women  are  made  to  guide.  It  docs  not  matter  how 
much  men  may  do  in  the  way  of  driving,  if  the  women  hold  the  reins.  If  we  are 
P3J.Y"*  *«  cart,  you  are  guiding  the  horse.  Women  have  not  only  power  over  their 
children ;  they  have  also  a  certain  power  over  those  stronger  and  more  awkward 
creatures,  their  husbands,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  understand  how  to  guide  and 
not  dnve  these  stubborn  creatures,  how  to  use  their  powers,  their  rights,  in  the 
gentlest  and  tenderest  way,  do  they  succeed  in  exerasing  an  influence  for  good, 
woinen  in  their  way  can  often  do  more  than  they  think  to  train  and  guide  both  diildren 
and  husband  at  the  same  time.  A  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  when 
nis  uncle  Conrad  came  and  took  possession  of  his  territories.  The  duchess  asked  to 
ci;-*iL°T!r  **^  ^^^  *^^  *^™®  ^^  ^^«  ^^^^^  ^^  valued,  promising  to  leave  ever>tfaiv 
w  ^^  °?'.  ^^^'  CoiazA  gave  his  consent,  thinking,  no  doubt,  she  would  take 
STn^i'!!!  k  '  ^""^e*«»  and  the  treasures.  The  dudiess,  however,  simply  took  her  hns- 
Dana  on  her  back.    Her  treasure  was  her  husband,  and  she  would  not  leave  him  as « 
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prisoner.  I  think  a  great  many  wives  have  a  right  to  take  their  husbands  on  thdr 
Isacks — ^though,  perhaps,  sometimes  the  husbands  would  struggle.  It  is  not  physical 
strength  that  is  reqitired  for  the  work.  It  is  the  strength  love  gives  us  for  our  work, 
and  your  work  is  evidently  there.  A  woman,  in  trying  to  take  her  husband  on  her 
back,  and  get  influence  over  him,  must  take  greit  care  that  she  be  thoroughly  single- 
purposed  herself.  If  she  endeavours  to  put  herseif  on  one  side  and  think  of  his 
comfort  first,  she  will  do  much  to  make  him  a  happy  resident  at  home,  instead  of  an 
unhappy  resident  abroad*  It  sometimes  happens — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  working 
classes — that  the  wife  does  not  take  care  to  have  the  house  cleaned  up,  the  children 
out  of  the  ¥ray,  and  the  washing  out  of  sight  at  the  time  the  husband  is  expected  home, 
and  when  the  poor  fellow  comes  home  tired,  she  perhaps  says  to  him,  '*  Why  grumble 
about  being  tired  I  am  as  tired  as  you.  I  have  had  the  washing  and  the  children 
to  look  after,  and  what  a  lot  I  have  to  do."  And  so  the  poor  woman  goes  on  fretting 
and  fretting  until  the  husband  loses  his  temper,  and  then  you  know  what  happens. 
Now  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  wife  might  make  her  house  more  attractive. 
At  the  time  he  is  expected  home  she  should  have  everything  put  away  which  he 
might  stumble  over,  and  everything  quiet  and  nice,  with  a  bright  fireside  and  the 
kettle  boiling  for  tea — for  the  working  man  likes  his  tea,  even  if,  as  I  am  afraid,  he 
sometimes  likes  something  stronger.  If  she  does  this,  the  woman  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  ^e  has  done  something  to  win  her  husband  to  her,  to  guide 
him,  and  wean  him  from  selfishness.  Woman  has  rights,  too,  in  the  influence  that 
she  exercises  over  her  children.  She  has  more  influence  there  than  anyone  else, 
becauae  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  mother's  heart  is  the  child's  school-room.  The 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have  lived  in  history  is  more  or  less  the  history  of  chil- 
dren, who  were  made  what  they  were  by  the  influence  of  their  mothers.  Washington 
had  a  good  and  pious  mother,  and  you  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  ;  John  Wesley's 
mother  was  not  only  pious,  but  had  great  administrative  powers,  which  her  son 
inherited  along  with  her  piety ;  and  you  remember  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a 
mother  who  had  a  special  knowledge  and  love  of  poetry  and  painting.  Sir  Benjamin 
West,  when  a  boy,  painted  his  little  sister's  portrait,  and  when  his  mother  saw  it  she 
said,  '*  Well  done,  my  lad,"  and  gave  him  a  kiss.  That  kiss,  he  afterwards  said, 
made  him  a  painter.  On  the  other  hand,  Byron,  who  has  left  the  mark  of  his  genius, 
though  he  has  not  left  any  mark  of  moral  power,  was  the  son  of  a  mother  who  was 
proud  and  latterly  ill-tempered,  and  Nero's  mother  was  a  murderess.  I  am  quoting 
this  to  show  that,  if  the  mother's  heart  is  really  to  be  the  child's  schoolroom,  your 
special  right  is  to  be  the  means  of  educating  all  your  lives  the  children  who  have  been 
committed  to  your  care.  One  thing  we  all  ought  to  remember  in  regard  to  children, 
and  that  is  to  preserve  consistency  between  what  we  teach  and  what  we  do.  How 
often  children  are  taught  to  do  what  we  do  not  do  ourselves.  We  send  them  to 
church  and  do  not  go  ourselves,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  show  our  incon- 
sistency. A  little  (£ild  I  heard  about  lately,  was  perfectly  consistent.  She  had 
a  mother  who  was  always  talking  about  things  being  genteel,  and  one  night  the 
child  closed  its  prayer  by  sayine,  <*And,  oh  Lord,  make  us  all  genteel."  It  was 
natural  to  do  so,  because  she  had  been  brought  up  under  the  impression  that  gentility 
was  the  highest  of  all  Christian  virtues.  And  not  onlv  must  we  be  consistent,  we 
must  likewise  be  constant  in  our  consistency — ^not  one  thing  one  week,  and  another 
thing  another  week  ;  not  impressing  on  the  children  the  most  beautiful  virtues  at  one 
time,  and  practising  something  else  anothcnr  time.  A  constant  consistency  is  the  best 
way  to  exercise  a  right  and  power  over  the  children  who  are  committed  to  our  care. 
Women's  rights,  so  exercised,  will  not  only  have  the  effect  over  the  husband  and  the 
children  ;  their  influence  will  spread  over  society  ;  the  effect  of  this  influence  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  you  have  obtained  over  those  at  home.  Where 
Ihere  is  funily  life,  whether  in  the  higher  circles,  or  up  some  court  or  alley,  and  in 
that  family  a  human  being  trusting  in  God  and  living  constantly  consistently  for  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  His  name,  it  is  just  there  that  you  will  find  a  life  and  power 
which  will  spread  its  influence  over  all  the  surrounding  society.  And  that  consistency 
should  be  a  consistency  of  simplicity — not  desiring  great  things,  but  desiring  great 
truths.  It  is  far  better  to  do  little  things  with  a  great  heart  than  great  things  with  a 
little  heart ;  and  a  grand  opportunity  for  doing  these  little  things  with  a  great  heart  is 
afforded  in  the  quiet  life  of  a  woman  who  has  her  rights  and  knows  how  to  use  them. 
Some  of  you,  however,  may  not  be  mothers,  and  have  no  family  ties,  and  perhaps  you 
think  you  have  no  special  work  to  do.  Is  there  then  no  life — no  work  for  those  who 
have  neither  children  nor  husband?  Is  there  no  grand,  beautiful  life  in  whidi 
unnuunied  women  can  use  thdr  gentle  influence  ?    Do  wc  desire  simply  to  see  onr 
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sisters  and  daaghters  aiming  at  a  life  of  which  marriage  is  the  grand  consummation  ? 
It  cannot  &1I  to  everyone  to  meet  the  right  sort  of  consort.  It  was  said  by  Johnson 
that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  bat  they  are  a  long  time  in  reaching  the  eaitfa, 
and  so  many  live  without  the  fulness  of  blessing  which,  when  happy  in  its  effects*  it 
brings  about.  Still  I  think  there  is  something,  and  very  much,  to  be  done  by  the 
women  who  are  not  joined  in  matrimony ;  for  surely  our  sisters  and  daughters  have 
need  to  see  a  grander  purpose  in  life  than  simple  match-making — ^the  grander  purpose 
of  living  a  life  of  true  womanhood,  glorifjring  Jesus,  and  living  for  the  good  of  others. 
No  grander  mark  is  made  on  history  than  that  which  is  made  by  unselfish  women — 
such  as  Florence  Nightingale  and  Sister  Dora — who,  putting  aside  all  other  joys,  give 
their  hearts  to  the  simple  ministering  of  love  and  kindness.  Aye,  all  women  are  able 
to  do  somethin|f  for  that  God  who  has  done  so  much  for  them.  You  can  all  daim  and 
exercise  your  rights ;  and  you  need  no  political  platform  from  which  to  use  them, 
because  your  own  kitchen  and  your  own  nome  suffice  so  well.  You  have  no  need  to 
aim  at  great  things ;  for  it  will  take  you  all  your  time  so  to  live  this  life  of  trne 
womanhood  as  to  influence  the  husband,  the  cnild,  and  society.  My  thoughts  are 
diverted  for  a  moment  to  that  sad  accident  which  lately  happened  on  the  hills  of 
Wales.  You  remember  how  a  man  and  his  wife  got  lost  with  his  children  ;  how,  at 
the  midnight  hour,  when  the  man  had  gone  down  to  get  help,  the  woman  was  left 
with  her  children  on  a  ledge  of  rock  overlooking  a  precipice  ;  how  the  woman  all 
night  through  kept  calling  to  her  children  to  keep  them  awake.  She  did  not  assist 
them  to  go  to  sleep — like  the  poor  fellow  who  recently  lost  his  life  on  the  Matterhom 
-—for  she  knew  that  in  sleep  lay  all  the  danger.  I  would  say  to  you,  "  Do  the  same.** 
There  is  a  work — a  hard  work  before  you  all.  Keep  calling  out  in  the  darkness,  and 
prevent  those  over  whom  you  have  influence  from  going  astray.  The  future  is  in  your 
hands.  A  man  is  what  a  woman  makes  him.  With  our  sisters  and  mothers  rests  the 
future  destiny  of  our  country,  and  I  fervently  pray  that  their  influence  for  good  wiU  be 
more  and  more  widely  exercised. 

Miss  Mason  next  addressed  the  meeting,  repeating  the  principal  points  in  the 
paper  she  had  previously  read  on  Thursday  morning,  in  the  Congress  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pigou,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  also  spoke. 


Clarke  Aspinall,  Esq.,  Coroner  of  Liverpool. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  between  you  and  your  cup  of  tea.  So,  if  you  want  to  go, 
pray  do  not  consider  my  feelings,  but  go.  If,  however,  you  stay,  I  will  try,  without 
going  to  Roman  or  Italian  authors,  to  give  you,  to  the  best  of  my  small  ability,  a 
spoonful  of  sunshine  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  passing  for  some  time  under 
the  orders  of  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  others,  between  here  and  the  Parish  Church, 
for  some  not  very  well  defined  object ;  but  now,  I  suppose,  my  active  duties  are  to 
commence,  and  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  to  this  singularly  interesting  assembly.  You  know  what  is  said 
in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Csesar,  and  I  think  if  an  aged  churchwarden  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  distinction  is  one  of  which  he  ought  to  be  proud. 

'*  Imperious  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.** 

I  have  been  stop-gapping  all  afternoon,  and  when  I  tell  you  why,  you  will  understand 
my  ready  and  peHecily  willing  obedience.  It  was  because  Mrs.  Straton  asked  me  ; 
and  I  would  never  deny  her  anything,  because  she  never  denies  me  anything.  You 
women,  it  seems,  have  not  been  receiving  any  undue  flattery  this  afternoon.  It, 
nevertheless,  remains  a  fact  that,  whilst  we 

"  Disguise  our  bondage  as  we  will, 
'Tis  woman,  woman  rules  ns  still.** 

And,  what  is  more,  we  love  to  have  it  so.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  this  credit. 
The  other  speakers  have  not  flattered  you,  as  I  have  said.  They  have  rather  been 
asking  you  to  reconcile  yourselves  to  your  fate — women  in  general  to  their  £ate,  and 
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maiden  women  in  particular  to  their  still  more  darkened  existence.  A  word  from 
me — a  father,  a  grandfather,  and  not  a  young  man.  I  have  two  sons ;  I  have  six 
daughters,  and  some  of  them  mothers  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can  conceive  no 
dignity  in  this  world  greater  than  the  dignity  of  a  womanly  woman.  A  womanly 
woman  has  to  thank  G(xl  for  having  given  her  a  grand  position,  and  has  to  reconcile 
herself  to  nothing  but  the  ills  which,  all  flesh  is  heir  to — ^men  and  women  alike.  As 
for  maiden  women,  I  venture  to  protest  in  their  name — whether  they  are  high  up  in 
society,  or  humble  in  position — against  that  miserable,  worn-out,  thread-bare,  habit 
that  men  have  of  ridiculing  the  maiden  state.  I  honour  women  who  are  unmarried, 
and  pause — because  I  think  it  is  gentlemanly  and  Christian  so  to  do— before  I  ask 
how  and  why  it  is.  It  is  their  business,  and  not  mine.  If  we  go  to  a  bookstall  with, 
perhaps,  foolish  novels  and  Bibles  upon  it,  we  do  not  always  buy  the  Bibles.  We 
sometimes  buy  books  of  infinitely  less  value  ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  much  as  I  honour 
the  married  women,  I  by  no  means  think  that  the  best  are  necessarily  married  and 
the  second-best  left  behind.  More  than  that,  I  wish  you  young  women,  and  you 
mothers,  by  the  dignity  and  modesty  of  your  womnnliness,  would  tell  us  men,  by  the 
womanliness  of  your  behaviour,  gently  but  reprovingly  if  need  be,  that  you  do  not  live 
'for  matrimony  alone,  but  to  serve  God  as  He  thinks  best.  The  whole  subject  of 
matrimony  is  too  often  treated  in  a  miserably  jocular  manner,  whereas  the  relationship, 
as  you  know,  is  consecrated  before  the  altar  of  God,  is  one  of  divine  institution,  and 
is  sacred  and  solemn  to  the  last  degree  ;  and,  if  I  had  any  advice  to  give  to  women 
who  are  mothers,  I  would  say,  *'  You  are  the  potters,  and  your  children  are  the  clay.*' 
Take  care,  whatever  your  rank  of  life^-for  womanhood  is  much  the  same  all  round, — 
take  care  that  you  guard  them  against  entering  into  precipitate  marriages,  when  you 
have  no  just  right  to  think  they  will  ever  be  registered  in  Heaven.  Some  frivolous 
girls  in  high  life,  and,  indeed,  in  all  classes,  we  see  lending  themselves  to  miserable 
flirtations  with  men  who,  if  honest,  are  at  least  not  moral  or  high-minded.  Oh,  young 
women,  take  my  advice  ;  cease  to  be  foolish  in  such  matters,  cease  to  be  frivolous, 
and  God  will  bless  you.  And,  to  you  of  less  exalted  position,  I  would  say — whether 
it  be  your  Sunday  out,  or  your  monthly  day  out,  do  not  let  it  land  you  in  some 
miserable,  stupid  complication,  which  will  never  bring  you  a  day's  nor  an  hour's 
happiness.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  more  improvidence,  more  home  discomfort, 
more  wretchedness,  more  ill-living  of  every  kind  and  sort,  are  due  to  badly-arranged 
marriages  than  to  almost  any  other  social  cause  that  I  can  bring  to  mind.  You  women 
of  all  ranks,  think  of  yourselves  as  if  you  were  somebody,  for  somebody  undoubtedly 
you  are.  The  good  Canon  talked  about  those  who  rocked  the  cradle  rocking  the 
world.  It  sounds  poetical,  but  it  is  distinctly  and  definitely  true.  The  prince  who  is 
heir  to  a  throne,  the  bold  warrior,  all  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  produced — the 
greater  the  men  the  more  they  have  thanked  God  for  the  relationship  of  Mother.  Read 
your  Bibles,  and  see  what  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  say  about  women.  Read 
especially  that  31st  chapter  in  Proverbs  from  the  tenth  verse.  Every  woman 
has  the  means  of  assisting  to  make  the  world  happier  and  brighter  than  it  is.  A 
gracious  and  loving  woman  rules  over  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known. 
'The  power  she  wields  is,  I  believe,  in  virtue  of  her  womanhood,  stronger  than  that  of 
any  king.  It  is  well  for  you  ever  to  remember  that  England  is  ruled  by  this  imperial 
but  gentle,  womanly  sway  of  one  of  your  own  sex.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  snould 
use  further  argimients  to  show  that  women  exercise  a  tremendous  power  in  the  world. 
I  thank  God  that  my  relationships  with  them  have  been  very  intimate,  because  I 
"believe  that,  limited  as  my  virtues  may  be,  they  would  have  been  far  more  limited  but 
for  the  sanctifying  influence  of  good  women.  If  you  would  like  to  be  what  the  Church 
of  England  would  like  to  make  vou,  you  should  give  the  Church  all  the  support  you 
can.  Attend  divine  worship  witn  your  families,  and,  if  need  be,  let  cooking  go  by 
the  wall.  A  religion  which  must  give  way  to  one  hot  dinner  a  week  cannot  be  the 
religion  of  our  genuine  hearts.     Let  it  be  a  moveable  feast,  at  any  rate. 
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An  Overflow  Meeting,  largely  attended  by  the  women  who  were  unable  to  find 
room  in  the  Sectional  Hall,  was  held  in  the  Parish  Church.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  short  service,  after  which  the  following  address  was  given  : — 

The    Rev.    FRANCIS    PiGOU,    D.D.,    Vicar    of    Halifax, 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  Canon  of   Ripon. 

It  is  not  what  one  could  desire  to  be  called  on  at  a  few  moment's  notice,  as  I  have 
been,  to  address  (in  some  sense  unprepared)  a  vast  gathering,  such  as  I  see  before  me. 
A  speech  delivered  on  a  platform  is  very  different  irom  those  utterances  in  a  pulpit« 
where  the  sanctities  of  God's  house  require  that  all  that  is  uttered  shall  be  in  keeping 
with  the  suroundings.  I  cannot  but  fear  how  sensible  you  will  be  that  my  address 
lacks  careful  preparation.  I  cannot  but  hope  you  will  overlook  this,  and  believe  that 
I  have  had  occasion  all  the  more  to  lean  hard  on  God,  to  seek  His  guidance,  and 
the  power  of  His  Spirit  to  enable  me.  This  is  an  overflow  meeting  of  the  meeting, 
arranged  by  our  committee,  for  wotfUfu  It  is  to  women,  therefore,  that  I  would  par- 
ticularly address  myself.  Everyone  present  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  meeting 
held  for  men  last  ni^ht.  Shall  we  not  be  equally  impressed  with  the  meeting  held  for 
women  ?  How  difierently  the  mind  is  impressed  at  sight  of  any  large  gatherings  such 
as  these  I  It  is  told  of  Xerxes  that  he  burst  into  tears  at  sight  of  his  army,  strewn  like  sand 
on  the  shore  of  Abydos,  and  of  his  fleet  on  the  Hellespont.  When  asked  why  a  sight 
so  magnificent  should  move  him  to  tears,  he  replied,  *' Because,  a  few  years  hence, 
not  one  of  that  vast  army  will  be  of  the  living."  Our  blessed  Lord  was  moved  with 
compassion  when  He  looked  on  the  crowd  that  followed  Him.  Why  ?  Because  they 
were  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd.  Another  thought  that  impresses  the  mind  at 
siglit  of  many  living  beings  is  what  pmuer  for  good  is  here.  Since  I  have  myself 
stood  close  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  have  watched  that  mighty  volume  of  water,  the 
overflow  of  two  vast  lakes,  flowing  in  ceaseless  cataract  with  a  solid  wall  of  water, 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  I  confess  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  exclamation  of  the  practical 
American,  **  What  power  is  here  \  "  There  is  much  j)ower  latent  and  unused.  ^  Who 
suspected  the  power  of  electricity,  and  the  vast  storage  of  force  until  Franklin  sent 
up  his  kite  into  the  clouds  in  search  of  it  ?  Who  could  have  foreseen  the  results  that 
followed  on  Watt's  observing,  as  he  sat  at  his  breakfast  table,  that  the  lid  of  his  kettle 
was  lifted  up  by  steam  ?  The  thought  flitted  across  his  mind,  what  if  that  vapour 
were  compressed  !  what  power  is  here  !  See  to  what  practical  use  this  force  has  since 
been  applied  !  We  girdle  the  world  with  our  telegraphic  wires,  we  send  our  messages 
beneath  and  across  seas  with  lightning  rapidity.  Look  at  the  uses  to  which  steam  has 
been  applied  if  you  would  understand  what  we  mean  by  power  for  a  time  unused, 
though  latent.  The  thought  on  my  mind  at  this  moment,  looking  on  your  uplifted 
faces,  is  this,  what  power  for  God  is  here,  if  every  heart  were  really  given  to  Him, 
and  every  life  consecrated,  as  it  should  be,  to  His  happy  service.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  here  who  have  some  particular  talent,  some  special  gift  or  aptitude.  To 
one  is  given  intellectual  power ;  to  another,  the  trust  of  wealth  ;  to  another,  some 
special  taste  which  admits  of  culture  ;  to  another,  the  gift  of  pleasing.  To  all  is  en- 
trusted one  great  endowment,  whatever  else  may  have  been  withheld  or  declined.  What  is 
that  ?  It  is  the  gift  of  infiuence^  which  is,  in  itself,  apart  from  all  other  endowments,  a 
};reat  and  individual  power.  E^ch  of  you  here  possess  influence^  that  some  one  has  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  "  effluvia."  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influence,  that  which  we 
exercise  consciously,  such  as  I  am  seeking  under  God  to  exercise  now  ;  such  as  you 
exercise  when  vou  write  a  book  with  a  view  to  persuade  others  to  think  as  you 
think,  that  which  you  use  by  virtue  of  some  commanding  position  or  recognised 
authority,  and  there  is  the  influence  we  exei'cise  unconsciously^  which  flows  from  us  un- 
bidden  and  uncontrolled,  and  which  is  ever  touching  other  lives.  It  cannot  be  simulated  ; 
it  cannot  be  revoked.  It  represents  the  more  true  and  real  self,  and  is  often  so  powerful 
as  to  neutralize  the  more  consciously  exercised  influence.  What  do  I  mean  by  that  ? 
I  mean  this,  that  if  a  character  be  known  to  be  bad  or  untrustworthy,  an v  direct  eiibrt 
to  do  good  is  not  infrequently  neutralized  by  the  general  impression  which  the  general 
character  gives,  and  vice-versa.  Some  fault  on  the  part  of  a  known  good  man  is  con- 
doned, is  less  harshly  judged,  because  of  his  known  good  character.  Now,  we  attach 
much  importance  to  what  I  have  called  consciously  exercised  influence.  We  attach 
comparatively  little  to  unconsciously  exercised  influence.     Why?    Is  it  because  it 
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is  ▼iewless,  and  that  little  cognizance  is  taken  of  it  ?  But  think  how  it  is  in  the  natural 
world  !  All  the  great,  moving,  potential  forces  of  nature  lie  out  of  sight.  They  are 
at  the  back  of  those  "  phenomena  "  of  which  the  senses  take  immediate  cognizance. 
Who  has  ever  looked,  with  open  eye,  on  the  great  force  of  gravitation,  by  which  an 
apple  falls  to  the  ground,  or  by  which  tides  ebb  and  flow  ?  Who  has  ever  seen  the 
law  or  force  of  affinity,  which  at  every  moment  holds  every  atom  in  space,  and  keeps 
this  solid  earth  together?  This  force  is  not  less  real  because  invisible.  The 
Bible,  with  the  singular  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  its  similes  describes  in- 
fluence under  two  similitudes,  that  of  light  and  leaven.  How  silently  light  steals 
upon  a  waking  world.  How  it  falls  with  cushioned  softness  on  the  delicate  organs 
by  which  we  see.  What  is  leaven  ?  It  is  yeast,  one  of  the  humblest  plants  in  the 
graduated  scale  of  vegetable  life.  Examine  yeast,  as  I  have  often  done,  under  a 
microscope.  Watch  the  process  of  "  germination  ; "  see  how  it  quietly  and  noiselessly 
cives  out  bud  after  bud,  forcing  its  resistless  way  through  the  lump,  "  until  the  whole 
be  leavened."  These  are  illustrations  of  influence^  of  tnat  personal  influence,  which, 
like  all  other  gifts  of  God,  is  capable  of  use  and  abuse,  of  desecration  and  of  consecration. 
How  great  is  the  influence  of  woman  in  her  diflerent  relationships,  how  varied  are 
her  opportunities  for  exercising  it.     It  has  been  said  that — 

**The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
Rocks  the  world." 

It  is  a  favourite  saying  that  bonnets  preponderate  in  our  churches.     We  forget  what 
woman's  influence  is  when  thus  we  sneer  and  jest.     What  does  not  woman  owe  to 
Christ,  who,  by  His  coming,  has  *'  loosed  her  from  her  infirmity ! "  Compare  her  position 
and  rights  in  a  Christian  land  with  her  position  of  slavery  and  drudgery  in  lands  yet 
unreclaimed  by  Christianity.     I  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  a  woman  who  was  the  last 
at  the  Cross  and  the  first  at  the  sepulchre,  where  her  Lord  was  laid.     One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  happy  features  of  our  modem  awakened  Christian  life  is  how  women  are 
coming  to  the  front,  identifying  themselves  with  Christ's  cause,  bringing  sanctified  influence 
to  bear  on  their  less  favoured  or  less  happy  sex.     Lo<5k  at  the  opportunities  a  godly 
Christian  woman  enjoys  in  the  relationship  of  a  wife.     How  many  men  have  been  re- 
claimed from  sin  and  helped  heavenward  by  their  quiet  and  loving  influence  !     How 
many  have  been  brought  to  God  by  their  prayers  !    I  conducted  a  mission,  which  one 
who  enjoyed  great  reputation  for  his  medical  skill,  forbad  his  wife  to  attend.     He  spoke 
as  blasphemously  of  the  Spirit's  work  as  he  spoke  lightly  to  sick  and  dying  under  his  care. 
She  was  deeply  distressed  at  his  unbelief,  and  by  the  worldly  life  she  was  compelled  to 
live.     Some  time  laier  I  took  duty  where  there  was  no  other  place  of  worship.     She 
and  her  only  child   attended    these    services.      To    both    a    blessing    came    from 
God  ;    both    gave    themselves    wholly    and    entirely    to    Christ.     She    more  than 
ever    felt  that   there  must   be  some  break   with  the  old  life.      I  advised  her   to 
write  to  her  husband,  who  was  not  with  her  on  her   holiday,    and,    as    only    wife 
can,  to  plead  with  him.     I  urged  her  to   tell   him    what    God   had   done  for  and 
with    his    only    child.     She  wrote  one    of    the    most  touching  letters  it  has  ever 
been  given  me  to  read.     She  committed  it  to  God  in  prayer.     I  have  at  home,  on  my 
shelves,  what  I  value  as  much  as  anything  there,  three  volumes  of  a  well-known  work 
as  a  thank-offering  from  him  for  what  that  letter  and  those  prayers  brought  of  God  to 
him  ;  and  instead  of  ridiculing  religion,  and  making  sport  of  death,  he  has  been  seen 
to  kneel  down  by  the  bedside  of  those  under  his  care  m  the  hospital,  and  to  commend 
them  to  God.    Take  a  mother  with  her  children.     The  best  "  mother's  meeting  "  is  a 
mother  in  the  nursery.     The  best  Bible-class  is  that  held  by  a  mother  with  her  little 
ones.     Who  shall  say  how  far  reaching  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  ?    We  forget 
what  happened  last  week,  but  who  does  not  remember  childhood  life  and  childhood 
days  ?    Cecil  was  won  from  his  debauched  life  by  his  mother's  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing   endurance    of  agony.     Touching   was    that    girl's  rebuke  to    her  mother    of 
Belgravian  life.     On  her  death-bed  she  said,  *'  Mother,  mother  dear,  you  have  taught 
me  how  to  enjoy  life,  you  have  not  taught  me  how  to  die,^^    Yes,  I  have  heard  of  a 
worldly  woman  summoning  her  children  around  her  death-bed  and  saying,  '<  Dear 
children,  set  your  faces  heavenward  and  seek  to  be  there,  even  though  if  by  God's 
grace  you  enter  heaven,  you  shall  not  find  your  mother  there.^^    If  a  mother  does  not 
make  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children  her  own  and  her  first  care,  can  she  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  later  years,  they  cast  the  same  in  her  teeth  ?    A  mother's  love,  oh  !  how 
sweet,  oh  I  how  penetrating,  oh  !  how  chiding.  Take  a  sister,  with  her  sweet  and  loving 
influence  over  a  brother.     How  many  a  young  man  is  reclaimed  from  evil,  and,  I  might 
almost  say  unconsciously,  by  the  influence  and  example  of  the  pure  and  gentle  sister. 
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Take  a  widow  who  is  a  "  widow  indeed,"  or  a  governess  with  children,  or  an  unmarried 
woman,  unoccupied,  unencumbered,  what  fields  of  usefulness  open  out  for  her  !  Take 
a  younff  girl  in  maidenhood  life,  who,  instead  of  spending  her  maidenhood  in  endless 
frivolities,  would  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  and  amongst  her  schoolfellows, 
as  in  her  home,  adorn  the  Gospel  of  God  our  Saviour.  How  different  the  line  of  life 
that  says — 

"  I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty, 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty." 

What  is  the  secret  of  consecrated  influence,  of  making  what  is  here  this  afternoon  so 
powerful  for  good  ?  It  is  personal  love  of  God.  And  what  is  the  secret  of  personal 
love  of  Christ  ?  It  is  to  nave  felt  and  realised  vividly  and  thrillingly  the  love  of 
God  as  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  to  have  learned,  as  only 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  can  teach  us,  how  lost  ojr  state  is  out  of  Christ)  from  whicn 
Tesus  by  His  death  has  redeemed  us,  that  we,  out  of  love  and  devotion  to  Him,  who 
has  done  so  great  things  for  you  and  for  me,  should  give  ourselves  to  Him.  An  over- 
flow meeting  will  have  been  of  some  gain  if  you  seek  the  teaching  and  help  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost.  My  poor  utterances,  hastily  put .  together,  unpreparedly  -spoken, 
mav  yet  be  words  of  God  if  someone  in  this  great  gathering  shall  lift  up  her  heart, 
and  with  holy  hands  pray  that  her  influence  may  be  powerful  for  good,  and  on  the 
side  of  Christ,  and  if  it  be,  content  to  say — 

Yes,  God  has  made  me  a  woman, 

I  am  content  to  be 
Just  what  He  meant,  not  reaching  out 

For  other  things,  since  He 
Who  knows  me  best  and  loves  me  best 

Has  ordered  this  for  me. 


After  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Straton,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

'  The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT 

delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address  upon  "  Reverence  for  yourself,  for  others, 
and  for  God,"  and  then  dismi^ed  the  immense  congregation  with  the  Beneidiction. 
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TOWN     HALL. 
Friday    Evening,    October    8th,    1886. 


CONVERSAZIONE  AND   FINAL   MEETING. 


A  SOCIAL  entertainment  or  Conversazione  (as  is  usual  at  the.  Church  Congress),  was 
given  to  the  members  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  at  the  Town 
Hall.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  following 
speeches  were  made  : — 

Sir  Edward  Green,  Bart,  M.P. 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gentleman, — I  feel  quite  sure  that 
after  the  very  able  sermons  and  addresses  and  papers  which  you  have  heard  during  the 
Congress  Week,  I  shall  be  best  consulting  your  feelings  in  making  my  remarks  to-night 
very  brief.  The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is,  "  That  our  best  thanks  be  given  to  the 
Preachers  and  Readers  and  Speakers. '  Everyone  who  heard  them  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  struck  with  the  very  vigorous  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
elocnient  pulpit  addresses  of  the  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Meath.  I  can  assure  you, 
my  Lord  Bishop,  that  we  much  appreciate  the  gireat  honour  done  to  the  town  of 
Wakefield  by  the  assembling  in  it  of  so  many  eminent  churchmen  as  those  who  have 
read  papers  and  taken  part  in  the  discussion  upon  them — papers  to  •  which  we  have 
listened  with  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  profit.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
religion,  science,  and  morality  alike  have  been  advanced  by  what  has  taken  place  at 
thb  great  annual  function  of  the  Church.  I  hope  that  what  the  Borough  of  Wakefield 
(but  which,  I  trust,  shortly  will  be  the  City  of  Wakefield)  has  done  in  respect  of  this 
Church  Congress,  and  in  the  reception  of  all  visitors  concerned  with  it,  has  been  satis- 
factory to  those  visitors.  If  that  be  so,  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  wishing  that  Wake- 
field may  soon  become  a  full-blown  city. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem,  con. 


The  Venerable  R.  F.  L.  Blunt,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding, 
Canon  of  York,  and  Vicar  of  Scarborough. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence  that  I  undertake  the  task  of  returning  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  Preachers  and  Readers  at  the  Congress.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
adequately  to  express  gratitude  for  the  kind  attention  and  consideration  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  those  who  have  contributed  papers.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  cordiality  of  the  reception  whicn  has  been  extended  to  the  Concress 
generally.  The  effect  of  this  Congress  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  immediate 
present ;  its  benefits  will  be  realist  as  the  reports  of  its  proceedings  come  to  be  read, 
and  such  wise  suggestions  as  have  been  made  come  to  be  acted  upon.  I  think  this 
Congress  has  been  remarkable  for  one  thing— -its  unanimity.  That  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  have  hesitated  to  express  their  honest  convictions ;  it  is  due,  as  I  am 
happy  to  believe,  to  the  &ct  that  all  parties  in  the  Church  are  drawing  nearer  together. 
I  i relieve  the  effect  of  *the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the 
Church  at  laige,  but  in  the  increased  vigour  and  efficiency  which  will  be  imparted  to 
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Church  work  in  the  locality  in  which  we  have  assembled.  For  the  cordial  way  in 
which  you  have  acknowledged  our  services,  and  for  the  Yorkshire  welcome  yon  have 
given  us,  I  beg  most  heartily  to  thank  you. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— The  resolution  I  now  propose  is  one  I 
can  undertake  with  satisfaction,  for  we  shall  all  agree  '*  that  the  most  nearly  thanks 
be  given  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  and  the  residents  of  Wakefield 
and  the  neighbourhood  for  the  abounding  hospitality  and  hearty  welcome  extended  10 
the  members  of  the  Congress."     I  am  excecKlingly  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
moving  this  resolution.     The  result  of  this  week  will  be  full  of  happy  memories  and 
grateful  recollections.  I  remember  in  that  interesting  book,  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield/ 
one  sly  remark  of  Dr.  Primrose,  which  has  been  disproved  by  this  week's  proceedings. 
When  a  controversy  had  been  going  on  between  three  gentlemen.  Dr.  Primrose  ceased 
to  take  part  in  it,  and  he  says,  "  My  wife  now  kept  up  the  conversation  though  not 
the  argument."    You  will  agree  with  me  that  that  cannot  be  said  of  our  lady  readers 
at  this  Congress,  because  Miss  Mason's  valuable  paper  showed  that  we  have  at  least 
one  lady  capable  not  only  of  continuing  the  conversation,  but  also  the  argument.    But 
there  is  another  thing  in  that  little  book  following  almost  immediately.    When  it  is 
suggested  that,  while  Mr.  Thomhill's  opinions  are  dangerous  and  sceptical,  a  good 
woman  might  lead  -him  aright,  Mrs.  Primrose  went  on  to  say :  "  Who  knows,  my 
dear,  what  Olivia  may  be  able  to  do  ?    The  girl  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  every 
subject,  and  to  my  knowledge  is  very  well  skilled  in  controversy."    The  doctor  cried, 
"  What  controversy  can  she  have  read?"  when  Olivia  replies,  ** Indeed,  papa,  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  of  controversy.     I  have  read  the  disputes  between  Thwackum  and 
Square,  the  controversy  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and  nis  man  Friday,  and  I  am  now 
employed  in  reading  the  controversy  in  the  Religious  Courtship."   **  Very  well," cried 
he,  **  that's  a  good  girl.     I  find  you  are  perfectly  qualified  for  making  converts,  and 
so  go  help  your  mother  to  make  the  gooseberry  pie."    I  do  not  know  whether  we 
have  benefitted  from  our  controversies  this  week,  as  Olivia  did  from  the  discussions  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday ;  but  at  least  I  trust  we  shall  go  home  and 
make  better  gooseberry  pies.    I  am  sure  that  by  our  meeting  we  have  learnt  to  better 
understand  each  other,  and  we  shall  live  happier  lives  and  be  a  truer  brotherhood  for 
having  looked  one  another  in  the  face  and  having  met  one  another  this  week.     I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  we  have  only  to  meet  our  opponents  for  them  to  agree  wiJh 
us,  still  a  great  deal  is  done  when  we  can  shake  hands  together,  and  when  we  can  feel 
sympathy  and  love  for  those  who  differ  from  us.     Whatever  may  be  our  differences,  if 
only  we  in  our  hearts  and  lives  are  determined  to  do  all  we  can  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  world,  we  are  united  as  man  to  man.    That  is  the  gain,  Mr. 
Mayor,  of  such  meetings,  and  to  that  you  have  contributed  greatly  by  extending  to  us 
the  hospitality  of  this  roof.    We  cannot  forget  your  warm  and  ample  hospitality  and 
the  generous  reception  you  have  given  to  us.     The  man  who  gives  the  traveller  a  cup 
of  cold  water  does  not  lose  his  reward,  for  he  has  done  something  for  the  good  cause 
which  everyone  is  anxious  to  advance;    I  have  only  again  to  express  our  hearty  thanks 
for  the  reception  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Wakefield. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Alderman  REYNOLDS,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 

Wakefield. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  need  hardly  say  how  gratifying 
it  is  to  me,  and  those  I  represent,  to  learn  from  your  lordship  that  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  comfort  a^d  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  Congress 
have  been  satisfactory.  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  has 
been  not  only  a  readiness,  but  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Wakefield,  to  give  to  the  Congress  a  hearty  welcome.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  impossible  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  large  number  ot 
visitors  without  the  generous  assistance  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  In  all 
our  efforts  we  were  moved  by  the  one  incentive  to  worthihr  represent  and  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  this  old  town  ;  thereby  showing  that  Wakefield  is  well  qualified  for  the 
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iKMioar  -which  we  hope  is  shortly  to  be  conferred  upon  us — ^that  of  being  created  a 
cathedral  city.  It  haa  been  my  hope  and  ambition  to  see  the  consecration  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  during  my  term  of  office,  and  to  have  seen  the  town  elevated  into 
a  city.  It  is  now  too  much  to  hope  that  those  events  will  occur  in  my  mayoralty ; 
but  that  they  will  occur  shortly  is,  I  believe  beyond  all  doubt.  In  conclusion,  my 
Lord  Bishop,  I  have  only  to  express  my  sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  the  Congress 
may  conduce  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  to  a  good  and  lasting 
influence  on  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
expressions  of  approval. 

Percy  Tew,  Esq.,  Sen. 

Mr.'"  Mayor, — A  resolution  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  which  affords  me  the  utmost 
pleasure  to  commend  to  your  acceptance.  It  is  :  "  That  the  Congress  desires  to  ex- 
press to  the  President,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon,  its  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  his  unflagging  exertions  and  powerful  addresses  during  its  sitting."  I 
ask  everyone  present  to  receive  this  resolution  with  acclamation.  I  ask  you  to  show, 
by  the  cordiality  of  your  approval,  the  great  appreciation  we  have  of  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  one  of  us  who  have 
had  the  honour  and  pleasure — I  will  say  the  privilege — of  listening  to  that  most 
beautiful  and  learned  address  of  the  right  rev.  the  President,  must  have  felt  the  power 
and  pathos  of  its  language.  We  have  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  the  Congress  at 
Wakefield.  We  thank  you,  my  lord,  for  coming  here  to  preside,  and  for  the  kindness 
and  consideration  with  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  high  duties.  All  will  agree,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  wish  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  carry  on  the  labours  of  your  episcopal 
office  for  the  good  of  souls  and  the  advantage  of  your  great  and  important  diocese. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Right  Rev.  the   PRESIDENT. 

I  AM  more  than  thankful  to  Mr.  Tew  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me, 
and  I  can  only  thank  him  for  his  kind  expressions,  and  you  all  for  so  cordially  receiving 
them.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  one  word  more,  because  the  success  of 
the  Congress  has  not  been  so  much  due  to  the  President,  as  to  the  people  who  have 
supported  him.  The  success  of  the  Congress  has  given  me  great  gratification,  but  at 
first  I  had  much  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility  of  providing  a  proper  Congress  Hall. 
The  spirit,  however,  in  which  that  matter  was  taken  up,  luu  been  shown  by  the  way 
the  Committee  has  created  success  out  of  its  very  difficulties.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  has  seldom  been  a  Congress  Hall  so  well  adapted  for  sound  as  that  at  Wakefield. 
I  must  say  that  when  they  first  consulted  me  about  the  possibility  of  adapting  the  Hall 
for  the  purposes  of  our  meeting,  I  went  back  to  Ripon  with  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  could  be  done.  But  it  was  done,  and  Yorkshire  ability  and  pluck  have  triumphed 
over  our  difficulties.  I  met  to-night  a  gentleman  who  told  me  he  had  been  staying 
vrith  a  Nonconformist,  and  I  was  thankful  when  I  heard  that ;  as  it  is  another  proof, 
if  proof  were  wanted,  that  all  Wakefield  men,  notwithstanding  their  diversities  of 
religious  opinion,  have  combined  together  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  I  thank  you 
all  most  warmly  for  a  pleasurable  and  enjoyable  week. 

The  Very  Rev.  JOHN  OAKLEY,  D  D.,  Dean  of  Manchester. 

I  AM  asked  to  move  "  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Local 
Committees,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  Treasurers,  the  Architect,  and  all  oUier  Officers 
of  the  Congress  who  have  laboured  so  hard  and  successfully  in  its  behalf. "  Very  little 
from  me  is  needed  to  recommend  such  a  resolution  for  your  cordial  acceptance.  But 
having,  two  years  ago,  had  to  do  with  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  in  a 
northern  city,  I  do  know  something  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  local 
committees  and  officials.  It  is  obvious  that  the  labour  must  fall  very  heavily  on  the 
hon.  secretaries.  I  know  that  at  Carlisle  we  very  nearly  killed  one  of  our  canons.  You 
have  no  canons  of  Wakefield  yet,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  have  them,  ynu  will  not 
use  them  up  in  that  way.     I  do  hope,  however,  that  you  may  have  a  good,  practical, 
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«nd  workiDgf -chftpteri' Cor  a  Bishop,  without  a' chapter,  ii  without' bis -coan6il.  Wfaeli 
you  get  your  canons,  use  them  in  every  possible  way,  but  just  stop  short  of  killing  them. 
rXhe  Uon*s  share  of  the  work  has  fallen  on  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Canon  Straton,  ajod 
;on  Canon  Brooke,  who,  I  hope,  will  now  enjoy  a  long  holiday.  The  Congress  is  also 
greatly  indebted  to  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  has  adapted  so  deverly  a 
.difficult  building  for  the  uses  of  the  Congress. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Norman  D.  J.  Straton,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gbntlsmen, — I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  Congress  secretaries  and  officials,  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
resolution  has  been  proposed  and  received.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  had  to  encounter  in  connection  with  the  Church  Congress  meeting  at  a 
small  town  like  Wakefield,  but  I  am  thankful  to  feel  that  those  difficulties  have 
been  met,  and,  I  hope,  successfully  overcome.  It  is  now  just  seven  months  since  the 
'secretaries  began,  at  the  Palace,  Ripon,  what  has  proved  an  almost  incessant  work  ;  and 
as  I  look  back  over  the  time,  I  am  reminded  of  that  charming  story  of  olden  days, 
which  tells  us  of  one  who  toiled  on  for  seven  years,  but  they  seemed  to  him,  as  it  were, 
'only  seven  days,  for  the  love  which  he  had  in  his  heart  as  regards  the  object  he  had 
•in  view.  I  am  quite  sure  none  of  us  regret  any  trouble  or  pains  we  have  taken  to  make 
this  Congress  a  success  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  though  we  belong  to  different  schools  of 
thought,  we  have  had  a  very  happy  time,  and  have  worked  together  with  singular 
unanimity.  I  should  like  to  add  how  greatly  we  are  indebt^  to  the  permanent 
secretary,  Archdeacon  Emery,  for  his  counsel  and  assistance.  It  is  the  nature  of  things, 
as  at  present  constituted,  that  when  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Church  Congress  have 
learnt  their  work,  and  become  proficient,  they  cease  to  exist,  and  others  take  their  place 
in  some  other  town,  so  that  the  Congress  is.  dependent,  to  an  immense  extent,  on  the 
Permanent  Secretary,  and  without  him,  continuity  and  success  would  be  impossible.  It 
is  now  my  privilege  to  propose  "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Congress  be  conveyed  to 
the  organists,  choirs,  and  others  who  have  effectively  given  their  musical  services  during 
the  Congress  week."  Let  me  say,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parratt,  Mr.  Turpin,  and  others, 
that  no  sooner  were  their  services  asked  for,  than  they  were  placed  most  cordially  at 
our  disposal.  I  have  also  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Young,  the  choirmaster,  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  the  temporary  organist  at  the  Parish  Church,  for  the  valuable  help  they  have 
'rendered  us. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

'May  I  ask  you  one  thing  more  ?  I  am  sure  that  this  Congress  has  owed  much  of  its 
success  to  the  patience,  energy,  and  zeal  of  the  permanent  secretary,  Archdeacon 
Emery.  He,  the  father,  as  it  were,  of  the  Church  Congress,  has,  by  his  advice,  counsel, 
labour,  and  energy,  helped  us  ;  and  we  thank  him  most  heartily  for  his  most  valuable 
services. 

The  Venerable  WILLIAM  EMERY,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of 
Ely,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

The  vote  of  thanks  you  have  just  accorded  to  me  is  rather  irregular,  but  I  accept  it 
with  gratitude.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  a  matter  of  the  deepest  thank- 
fulness that  I  have  been  spared  to  take  a  part  in  every  Church  Congress  m  England 
since  the  first  in  x86i.  In  that  year,  300  Churchmen  met  in  King^s  College  Hall, 
Cambridge,  doubtful  as  to  the  future.  But  now,  God  has  blessed  the  Church  Con- 
gresses, and  made  them  large  bodies  of  Churchmen,  unitedly  anxious  to  develope  and 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.     They  have  brought  the  great 
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schools  of  thoaght  together,  and  shown  the  world  that,  while  on  the  surface  there  are 
diflferences,  there  is  real,  substantial  union  beneath.  When  I  see  the  progress  the 
Church  of  England  and  true  religion  have 'made  amongst  us,  in  spite  of  all  the 
differences  and  difficulties  whicH  existed  26  y^rs  ago,  I  feel  that  the  Church  Congress 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  aiding  that  progress,  and  I  am  deeply  thankful  for  it 
This  is  a  year  indeed  of  special  thankralness.  It  has  been  said  that,  with  Diocesan 
Conferences,  the  Central  Council,  and  the  House  of  Laymen,  now  in  existence,  the 
Church  Congress  is  played  out,  and  people  are  weary  of  it.  This  great  gathering  is  a 
shining  proof  to  the  contrary.  As  soon  as  Churc)imen  manifest  really  no  more  en- 
thusaism,  then  the  Church  Congress  will  cease  ;  but  that  time  has  not  yet  come,  when 
we  find,  after  26  years,  such  a  gathering  as  we  have  seen  here  at  Wakefield.  When 
we  consider  the  hospitality  we  nave  all  received,  and  when  we  reflect  on  what  has  just 
taken  place — the  tradesmen  and  working-men  of  the  town  desiring  to  benefit  mpre  fully 
from  the  presence  of  the  Church  Congress  amongst  them  by  asking  for  additional 
meetings — I  feel  sure,  then,  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  Church  Congress  to  cease 
its  annual  sessions,  and  I  invite  you  to  attend  the  next  one  at  Wolverhampton, 
in  1887. 

• 
The  Church  Congress  of  1886  was  thus  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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EXTRA  CONGRESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


CONGRESS    HALL. 

Saturday     Evening,     October     9Th,     1886. 


In  compliance  with  requests  from  working  men,  and  also  from  the  tradesmen  of  the 
town,  several  other  additional  meetings  were  held.  One  of  these  took  place  in  the 
Congress  Hall,  011  Saturday  evening,  and  was  attended  by  about  fifteen  hundred 
artisans  and  their  wives,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Canon  McCormick  having  spoken. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President  followed,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  combated 
Ihe  popular  notion  that  theology  was  unpractical,  because  it  seemed  to  involve  di^- 
«cussion  about  words  of  no  meaning.  But  surely  they  ought  to  draw  the  distinction 
>between  what  might  be  called  the  philosophical  or  thinking  side  of  religion  and  its 
ipractical  side.  If  we  had  not  thinkers  in  religion  we  should  not  have  the  same  help 
as  we  had  now.  We  must  not  say  that  because  there  were  certain  classes  of  Christians 
who  were  unpractical,  therefore  that  Christianity  was  not  practical.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  what  was  called  knowledge  of  the  world  was  quite  compatible  with  know- 
ledge of  Christianity.  Knowledge  of  the  world  meant  knowledge  of  the  men  in  the 
world  and  of  human  nature — the  understanding  of  the  human  beings  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact ;  and  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  people  to  imagine  that  they 
had  exhausted  in  their  own  little  space  and  arena  of  life  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Again,  some  people  said  that  Christianity  was  unpractical  because  it  gave 
them  a  good  many  doctrines  in  which  they  saw  no  value.  He  was  going  to  say  a 
thing  which  some  people  would  not  like  or  agree  with,  but  he  thought  it  was  true. 
There  were  doctrines  and  doctrines,  lliere  were  certain  classes  of  doctrine,  of  course, 
which  were  taught,  but  which  might  be  called  speculative.  It  was  not  every  person 
who  could  not  believe  all  about  them.  There  was  ground  for  believing  them  to  be 
Uue,  perhaps,  they  were  not  of  clear  application  to  this  day  or  to-morrow.  Some 
would-be  prophets  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  time  and  manner  of  Christ's 
return — about  the  millenium  coming,  and  about  the  Jews  going  back  to  their  own 
land.  These  were  things  which  same  people  might  be  inclined  to  call  doctrine,  but 
he  called  them  interesting  religious  speculations.  They  were  not  doctrines  in  the 
true  sense,  they  might  be  true  or  not,  but  they  did  not  belong  to  the  downright  back 
bone  of  Christian  truths.  There  was  no  doctrine  of  transcendent  and  prime  importance 
unless  they  could  show  that  it  was  true  and  that  it  touched  life,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  God's  revelation  and  the  very  meaning  of  doctrine  and  religious  truth  was  that  it 
should  be  something  which,  having  been  apprehended  by  the  mind,  might  be  laid  hold 
upon  by  the  affections,  submitted  to  by  the  will,  incorporated  into  the  life,  and  thu«( 
made  a  practical  thing.  He  knew  that  in  some  people's  minds  there  was  a  feeling  that 
one  of  the  prime  doctrines  which  men  were  asked  to  believe  was  the  most  speculative  of 
all — he  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  People  said,  "  >ye  can  understand  that 
that  is  a  speculation,  but  we  cannot  understand  that  it  is  a  practical  doctrine.*'  Having 
mentioned  several  of  the  aspects  in  which  God  was  regarded,  and  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  God  and  humanity  by  way  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Bishop  said  that  the  idea  of  religion  was  not  so  unpractical  as  people  imagined, 
that  the  things  which  we  were  sometimes  taught  were  not  merely  visionary  notioDs 
belonging  to  the  region  of  speculation,  but  were  things  which  we  could  convert  into 
practical  helps  in  our  daily  life,  for  the  religion  which  was  not  practical  was  not  worthy 
of  its  name,  and  he  who  got  hold  of  the  truth,  if  he  wished  tnat  truth  to  be  a  living, 
a  throbbing,  and  a  loving  truth,  would  translate  it  into  practice. 

Mrs.  PiGOU  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting,  and  dwelt  upon  the  woik  of  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society.    The  meeting  then  condadcd. 
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CONGRESS    HALL. 

Sunday    Afternoon,    October     ioth,     i886« 


On  Sunday  afternoon  the  Congress  Hall  was  crowded  witly  the  tradespeople  of 
Wakefield,  their  wives,  and  assistants. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  President,  in  his  address,  invited  attention  to  a  text  which 
had  often  been  quoted  and  often  misunderstood.  In  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
parables  put  forth  by  Christ  occurred  the  words — "Make  unto  yourselves  friends  of 
the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  ever- 
lasting habitations."  Some  said  the  meaning  was  evident  that  we  were  to  make 
good  use  of  our  money,  and  then  we  should  have  friends  to  welcome  us  in  the  other 
world.  That  might  be  true  enough  in  itself,  but  he  did  not  think  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  Christ's  words.  The  parable  was  one  which  might  have  been  aimed  at  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  was  a  man  eminently  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  both  worlds.  He 
wanted  to  follow  Jesus  because  he  believed  He  would  reign  as  King  in  Judea,  and  he 
wanted  to  feather  nis  own  nest.  Our  Lord  was  seeking  to  warn  Judas  that,  however 
shrewd  he  might  be  in  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  his  shrewdness 
would  never  secure  for  him  an  eternal  habitation,  and  the  day  came  when  Judas  ex- 
perienced  to  the  full  the  truth  of  this  teaching.  He  played  for  his  own  advantage,  but 
he  outwitted  himself,  and  finding  no  refuge,  no  peace,  and  no  love,  he  went  out  and 
hanged  himself.  Shrewdness  would  do  on  earth,  no  doubt,  and  sometimes  we  were 
inclined  to  say,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  wicked  prosper,  that  the  men  who  do  things  of 
which  we  should  be  ashamed  make  such  a  lot  of  money  ?  why  is  it  that  men  gain  the  first 
places  in  the  world  by  all  sorts  of  little  devices  and  bits  of  cunning,  and  by  playing  un- 
fairly the  game  of  life  ?  why  does  God  allow  it  ?  "  He  would  tell  them.  Suppose, 
for  one  moment,  that  it  always  paid  to  be  righteous ;  suppose  it  was  true  in  this  world 
that  every  man  who  acted  honestly  and  justly  was  certain  to  get  on  and  to  secure 
good  fortune,  there  would  be  created  a  world  of  hypocrites,  because  everybody, 
whether  he  loved  justice  or  righteousness  for  its  own  sake  or  not,  would  be  tempted 
to  practise  those  virtues  only  because  it  paid  him  to  do  so.  The  world  was  made  in 
such  a  way  that,  although  it  might  be  true  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  it  was 
not  always  the  fact  that  the  honest  man  was  made  lich  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Honesty,  however,  preserved  that  which  was  best  worth  preserving ;  it  kept  one's 
character  and  self-respect,  and  raised  the  standard  of  integrity  before  men.  It  was 
said  that  the  world  was  as  the  plains  of  Dura,  that  the  worship  of  gold  was  every- 
where followed.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  true  that  our  English  people  worshipped 
gold  so  exclusively  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  nor  that  we  were  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  whose  only  ambition  was  to  accumulate  wealth.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  heart  of  this  country  was  so  set  on  Mammon-worship  as  that.  But  let  them 
not  try  to  sit  on  two  stools,  else  they  would  infallibly  come  to  the  ground.  Let  them 
not  be  like  Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;*  let  them  not  try 
to  "  hedge  "  between  the  world  and  heaven  ;  let  them  not  try  so  artfully  to  manage 
their  lives  that  they  believed  they  would  stand  to  win  in  any  case ;  let  them  not 
try  to  get  their  substratum  of  worldliness  veneered  over  by  a  thin  coating  of 
religiousness.  They  could  not  hope  to  counterbalance  evil  actions  by  a  certain 
number  of  good  ones.  To  do  that  would  be  to  cleave  asunder  the  empire  of  our 
own  organisation,  the  unity  of  our  manhood,  which  could  only  be  maintained 
by  the  sovereign  will  yielded  to  the  law  of  God,  written  in  the  heart  and 
conscience.  Then,  no  matter  what  trials  beset  them,  they  would  be  able  to  rest 
in  peace  upon  their  God — "  For  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  O  man,  but  to 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  He  who  thus  managed 
his  life  and  affairs  should  never  faiL 

Mr.  John  Whiteley,  President  of  the  Wakefield  Tradesmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  tradesmen  of  Wakefield,  their  deep  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  in  having  addressed  them.  The  proceedmgs  then 
concluded. 

In  the  evening  the  Right  Rev.  the  President  addressed  a  large  devotional  meeting 
in  the  same  hall. 
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JSitst  0f  <^b\xxt)s   <^0ngresst5. 


Date.        Town. 
lS6i — Cambridge 
1862 — Oxford 
1863 — Manchester 
1864 — Bristol 
1865 — Norwich  . . 
i866— -York 

1867 — Wolverhampton . . 
1868— Dublin     .. 
1869 — Liverpool 
1870 — Southampton 
1 87 1  — Nottingham 
1872 — Leeds 
1873— Bath 
1874 — Brighton  . 
1875— Stoke 
1876— Plymouth 
1877 — Croydon  . . 
1878— Sheffield  . . 
1879 — Swansea  . . 
1880 — Leicester  . 
1881 — Newcastle 
1882— Derby      . . 
1883 — Reading  .. 
1884 — Carlisle   . . 
1885— Portsmouth 
1886— Wakefield 


President. 
Archdeacon  of  Ely  (Dr.  France). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Prince  Lee). 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott).  • 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (Hon.  Dr.  Pclham). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Lonsdale). 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench). 
Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr.  Jacobson). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteih). 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Arthur  I  Icrveyy. 
Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Dumford). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Selwyn). 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tait). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  Jones). 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Magee). 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Maclagan). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackarness). 
Bishop  of  Cariisle  (Dr.  Goodwin). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Harold  Browne). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  William  Boyd-Carpeoter). 


Appointment  for  1887— Wolverhampton. 
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